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MOUNT  JOY: 

OB  BOMB  PASSAGES  OUT  OF  THE  UFB  OF  A  0ASTLE-Bini4DEB. 

I  WAS  bom  among  romantic  scenery,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  Hudson,  which  at  that  time  was  not  so  thickly 
settled  as  at  present.  My  father  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
old  Huguenot  families,  that  came  over  to  this  country  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  easy, 
rural  independence,  on  a  patrimonial  estate  that  had  been  for 
two  or  three  generations  in  the  family.  He  was  an  indolent, 
good-natured  man,  who  took  the  world  as  it  went,  and  had  a 
kind  of  laughing  philosophy,  that  parried  all  rubs  and  mis- 
haps, and  served  him  in  the  place  of  wisdom.  This  was  the 
part  of  his  character  least  to  my  taste ;  for  I  was  of  an  enthusi- 
astic, excitable  temperament,  prone  to  kindle  up  with  new 
schemes  and  projects,  and  he  was  apt  to  dash  my  sallying 
enthusiasm  by  some  imlucky  joke;  so  that  whenever  I  was  in 
a  glow  with  any  sudden  excitement,  I  stood  in  mortal  dread  ot 
his  good-hmnor. 

Yet  he  indulged  me  in  every  vagary;  for  I  was  an  only  son, 
and  of  course  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  household.  I 
had  two  sisters  older  than  myself,  and  one  younger.  The 
former  were  educated  at  New  York,  under  the  eye  of  a 
maiden  aimt;  the  latter  remained  at  home,  and  was  my 
cherished  playmate,  the  companion  of  my  thoughts.  We 
were  two  imaginative  little  beings,  of  quick  susceptibility, 
and  prone  to  see  wonders  and  mysteries  in  everything  aroimd 
us.  Scarce  had  we  learned  to  read,  when  our  mother  made 
us  holiday  presents  of  all  the  nursery  Hterature  of  the  da,yi 
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which  at  that  time  consisted  of  little  books  covered  with  gilt 
paper,  adorned  with  "cuts,"  and  fi]led  with  tales  of  fairies, 
giants,  and  enchanters.  What  draughts  of  delightful  fiction 
did  we  then  inhale !  My  sister  Sophy  was  of  a  soft  and  ten- 
der nature.  She  would  weep  over  the  woes  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  or  quake  at  the  dark  romance  of  Blue-Beard, 
and  the  terrible  mysteries  of  the  blue  chamber.  But  I  was 
all  for  enterprise  and  adventure.  I  burned  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  that  heroic  prince  who  delivered  the  white  cat  from 
her  enchantment ;  or  he  of  no  less  royal  blood,  and  doughty 
enterprise,  who  broke  the  charmed  slmnber  of  the  Beauty  in 
theWoodI 

The  house  in  which  we  Hved  was  just  the  kind  of  place  to 
foster  such  propensities.  It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  half 
villa,  half  farmhouse.  The  oldest  part  was  of  stone,  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry,  having  served  as  a  family  fortress 
in  the  time  of  the  Indians.  To  this  there  had  been  made  vari- 
ous additions,  some  of  brick,  some  of  wood,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment;  so  that  it  was  full  of  nooks  and 
crooks,  and  chambers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  was  buried 
among  willows,  elms,  and  cherry  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
roses  and  hollyhocks,  with  honeysuckle  and  sweet-brier 
clambering  about  every  window.  A  brood  of  hereditary 
pigeons  sunned  themselves  upon  the  roof;  hereditary  swal- 
lows and  martins  built  about  the  eaves  and  chimneys;  and 
hereditary  bees  hummed  about  the  flower-beds. 
.  Under  the  influence  of  our  ptory-books  every  object  around 
us  now  assumed  a  new  character,  and  a  charmed  interest. 
The  yn\A.  flowers  were  no  longer  the  mere  ornaments  of  the 
fields,  or  the  resorts  of  the  toilful  bee;  they  were  the  lurking 
places  of  fairies.  We  would  watch  the  humming-bird,  as  it 
hovered  aroimd  the  trumpet  creeper  at  our  porch,  and  the 
butterfly  as  it  flitted  up  into  the  blue  air,  above  the  sunny 
tree  tops,  and  fancy  them  some  of  the  tiny  beings  from  fairy 
land.  I  would  call  to  mind  all  that  I  had  read  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  his  power  of  transformation.  Oh  how  I  envied  him 
that  power !  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  compress  my  form 
into  utter  littleness;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon-fly;  swing  on  the 
tall  bearded  grass;  follow  the  ant  into  his  subterraneous  habi- 
tation, or  dive  into  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  honeysuckle  1 

While  I  was  yet  a  mere  child  I  was  sent  to  a  daily  school, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  school-house  was  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  close  by  a  brook  overhimg  with  birches^  alders,  and 
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dwarf  willows.  We  of  the  school  who  lived  eA,  some  distance 
came  with  our  dinners  put  up  in  little  baskets.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  school  hours  we  would  gather  round  a  spring, 
under  a  tuft  of  hazel-bushes,  and  have  a  kind  of  picnic; 
interchanging  the  rustic  dainties  with  which  our  provident 
mothers  had  fitted  us  out.  Then  when  our  joyous  repast  was 
over,  and  my  companions  were  disposed  for  play,  I  would 
draw  forth  one  of  my  cherished  story-books,  stretch  myself 
on  the  greensward,  and  soon  lose  myself  in  its  bewitching 
contents. 

I  became  an  oracle  among  my  schoolmates  on  account  of  my 
sui)erior  erudition,  and  soon  imparted  to  them  the  contagion 
of  my  infected  fancy.  Often  in  the  evening,  after  school 
hours,  we  would  sit  on  the  trunk  of  some  i^en  tree  in  tho 
woods,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  telling  extravagant  stories, 
imtil  the  whip-poor-will  began  his  nightly  moaning,  and  the 
fire-flies  sparkled  in  the  gloom.  Then  came  the  perilous  jour- 
ney homeward.  What  delight  we  would  take  in  getting  up 
wanton  panics  in  some  dusky  part  of  the  wood;  scampering 
like  frightened  deer;  pausing  to  take  breath;  renewing  the 
panic,  and  scampering  off  again,  wild  with  fictitiotis  terror ! 

Our  greatest  trial  was  to  pass  a  dark,  lonely  pool,  covered 
with  pond-lilies,  peopled  with  buU-frogs  and  water  snakes,  and 
haunted  by  two  white  cranes.  Oh !  the  terrors  of  that  pond  I 
How  our  little  hearts  would  beat  as  we  approached  it;  what 
fearful  glances  we  would  throw  around !  And  if  by  chance  a 
plash  of  a  wild  duck,  or  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog, 
struck  our  ears,  as  we  stole  quietly  by— away  we  sped,  nor 
paused  until  completely  out  of  the  woods,  toien,  when  I 
reached  home  what  a  world  of  adventures  and  imaginary 
terrors  would  I  have  to  relate  to  my  sister  Sophy ! 

As  I  advanced  in  years,  this  turn  of  mind  increased  upon 
me,  and  became  more  confirmed.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
impulses  of  a  romantic  imagination,  which  controlled  my 
studies,  and  gave  a  bias  to  all  my  habits.  My  father  observed 
me  continually  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  I  was  a  profound  student;  but  what  were  my  studies? 
Works  of  fiction;  tales  of  chivalry;  voyages  of  discovery; 
travels  in  the  East;  everything,  in  short,  that  partook  of  adven- 
ture and  romance.  I  well  remember  with  what  zest  I  entered 
upon  that  part  of  my  studies  which  treated  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  particularly  of  the  sylvan  deities.  Then  in- 
deed my  school  books  became  dear  to  me.    The  neighborhood 
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was  well  ee^ulated  to  foster  the  reveries  of  a  mind  like  mine. 
It  abounded  with  solitary  retreats,  wild  streams,  solemn  for- 
ests, and  silent  valleys.  I  would  ramble  about  for  a  whole  day 
with  a  volume  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  in  my  pocket,  and 
work  myself  into  a  kind  of  self -delusion,  so  as  to  identify  the 
surrounding  scenes  with  those  of  which  I  had  just  been  read- 
ing. I  would  loiter  about  a  brook  that  glided  through  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  forest,  picturing  it  to  myself  the  haunt 
of  NaiaLs.  I  would  steal  round  some  bushy  copse  that  opened 
upon  a  glade,  as  if  I  expected  to  come  suddenly  upon  Diana 
and  her  nymphs,  or  to  behold  Pan  and  his  satyrs  bounding, 
with  whoop  and  halloo,  through  the  woodland.  I  would  throw 
myself,  during  the  pantmg  heats  of  a  summer  noon,  under  the 
shade  of  some  widenspreading  tree,  and  muse  and  dream  away 
the  hours,  in  a  state  of  mental  intoxication.  I  drank  in  the 
very  light  of  day,  as  nectar,  and  my  soul  seemed  to  bathe  with 
ecstasy  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  siunmer  sky. 

In  these  wanderings,  nothing  occurred  to  jar  my  feelings,  or 
bring  me  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  There  is  a  repose  in  our 
mighty  forests  that  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination.  Now 
and  then  I  would  hear  the  distant  soimd  of  the  wood-cutter^s 
axe,  or  the  crash  of  some  tree  which  he  had  laid  low;  but  these 
noises,  echoing  along  the  quiet  landscape,  could  easily  be 
wrou^t  by  i^cy  into  harmony  with  its  illusions.  In  general, 
however,  the  woody  recesses  of  the  neighborhood  were  pecu- 
liarly wild  and  imfrequented.  I  could  ramble  for  a  whole 
day,  without  coming  upon  any  traces  of  cultivation.  The 
peuitridge  of  the  wood  scarcely  seemed  to  shun  my  path,  and 
the  squirrel,  from  his  nut-tree,  would  gaze  at  me  for  an 
instant,  with  sparkling  eye,  as  if  wondering  at  the  unwonted 
intrusion. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  on  this  delicious  period  of  my  life; 
when  as  yet  I  had  known  no  sorrow,  nor  experienced  any 
worldly  care.  I  have  since  studied  much,  both  of  books  and 
men,  and  of  com^e  have  grown  too  wise  to  be  so  easily  pleased; 
yet  with  all  my  wisdom,  I  must  confess  I  look  back  with  a 
secret  feeling  of  regret  to  the  days  of  happy  ignorance,  before 
I  had  begun  to  be  a  philosopher. 


It  must  be  evident  that  I  was  in  a  hopeful  training  for  one 
who  was  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  wrestle  with  the 
world.    The  tutor,  also,  who  superintended  my  studies  in  the 
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more  advanced  stage  of  my  education  was  jnBt  fitted  to  com- 
plete the  fata  morgana  which  was  forming  in  my  mind.  His 
name  was  Glencoe.  He  was  a  pale,  melancholy4ooking  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age;  a  native  of  Scotland,  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  youtii 
from  taste  rather  than  necessity;  for,  as  he  said,  he  loved  the 
himian  heart,  and  delighted  to  study  it  in  its  earlier  impulsea 
My  two  elder  sisters,  having  returned  home  from  a  city  board- 
ingHSchool,  were  likewise  placed  under  his  care,  to  direct  their 
reading  in  history  and  belle-lettres. 

We  all  soon  became  attached  to  Glencoe.  It  is  true,  we  w^re 
at  first  somewhat  prepossessed  against  him.  His  meagre,  pal- 
lid coimtenance,  his  broad  pronunciation,  his  inattention  to 
the  tittle  forms  of  society,  and  an  awkward  and  embarrassed 
manner,  on  first  acquaintance,  were  much  against  him;  but 
we  soon  discovered  that  under  this  impromising  exterior  existed 
the  kindest  urbanity  of  temper;  the  warmest  sympathies;  the 
most  enthusiastic  benevolence.  His  mind  was  ingenious  and 
acute.  His  reading  had  been  various,  but  more  abstruse  than 
profoimd;  his  memory  was  stored,  on  all  subjects,  with  facts, 
theories,  and  quotations,  and  crowded  with  crude  materials  for 
thinking.  These,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  would  be,  as  it 
were,  melted  down,  and  poured  forth  in  the  lava  of  a  heated 
imagination.  At  such  moments,  the  change  in  the  whole  man 
was  wonderful.  BQs  meagre  form  would  acquire  a  dignity  and 
grace ;  his  long,  pale  visage  would  flash  with  a  hectic  glow ;  his 
eyes  would  beam  with  intense  speculation;  and  there  would  be 
pathetic  tones  and  deep  modulations  in  his  voice,  that  deUghted 
the  ear,  and  spoke  movingly  to  the  heart. 

But  what  most  endeared  him  totis  was  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  all  our  interests  and 
wishes.  Instead  of  curbing  and  checking  our  young  imagina- 
tions with  the  reins  of  sober  reason,  he  was  a  tittle  too  apt  to 
catch  the  impulse  and  be  hurried  away  with  us.  He  could  not 
withstand  the  excitement  of  any  sally  of  feeling  or  fancy,  and 
was  prone  to  lend  heightening  tints  to  the  illusive  coloring  of 
youthful  anticipations. 

Under  his  guidance  my  sisters  and  myself  soon  entered  upon 
a  more  extended  range  of  studies ;  but  while  they  wandered, 
with  delighted  minds,  through  the  wide  field  of  history  and 
belles-lettres,  a  nobler  walk  was  opened  to  my  superior  intel- 
lect. 

The  mind  of  Glencoe  presented  a  singulsu*  mixture  of  phi* 
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losophy  and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  metaphysics  and  prone 
to  indulge  in  abstract  speculations,  though  his  metaphysics 
were  somewhat  fine  spun  and  fanciful,  and  his  speculations 
were  apt  to  partake  of  what  my  father  most  irreverently 
termed  "humbug."  For  my  part,  I  delighted  in  them,  and 
the  more  especially  because  they  set  my  father  to  sleep  and 
completely  confounded  my  sisters.  I  entered  with  my  accus- 
tomed eagerness  into  this  new  branch  of  study.  Metaphysics 
were  now  my  passion.  My  sisters  attempted  to  accompany 
me,  but  they  soon  faltered,  and  gave  out  before  they  had  got 
half  way  through  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.  I, 
however,  went  on,  exulting  in  my  strength.  Glencoe  supplied 
me  with  books,  and  I  devoured  them  with  appetite,  if  not  diges- 
tion. We  walked  and  talked  together  under  the  trees  before 
the  house,  or  sat  apart,  like  Milton's  angels,  and  held  high  con- 
verse upon  themes  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary  intellects. 
Glencoe  possessed  a  kind  of  philosophic  chivalry,  in  imitation 
of  the  old  peripatetic  sages,  and  was  continually  dreaming  of 
romantic  enterprises  in  morals,  and  splendid  systems  for  the 
improvement  of  society.  He  had  a  fanciful  mode  of  illustrat- 
ing abstract  subjects,  peculiarly  to  my  taste;  clothing  them 
with  the  language  of  poetry,  and  throwing  round  them  almost 
the  magic  hues  of  fiction.  **  How  charming,"  thought  T,  "is 
divine  philosophy;"  not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  duU  fools  sup- 
pose, 

"  But  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

I  felt  a  wonderful  self-complacency  at  being  on  such  excel- 
lent terms  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  on  a  parallel  with 
the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  looked  down  with  a  sentiment  of 
pity  on  the  feebler  intellects  of  my  sisters,  who  could  compre- 
hend nothing  of  metaphysics.  It  is  true,  when  I  attempted  to 
study  them  by  myself,  I  was  apt  to  get  in  a  fpg;  but  when 
Glencoe  came  to  my  aid,  everything  was  soon  as  clear  to  me 
as  day.  My  ear  drank  in  the  beauty  of  his  words;  my  imagi- 
nation was  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  his  illustrations.  It 
caught  up  the  sparkling  sands  of  poetry  that  glittered  through 
his  speculations,  and  mistook  them  for  the  golden  ore  of  wis- 
dom. Struck  with  the  fecility  with  which  I  seemed  to  imbibe 
and  relish  the  most  abstract  doctrines,  I  conceived  a  still  higher 
opinion  of  my  mental  i)owers,  and  was  convinced  that  I  also 
was  a  philosopher. 
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I  was  now  verging  toward  man^s  estate,  and  thou^  my  edu- 
cation had  been  extremely  irregular— following  the  caprices  of 
my  humor,  which  I  mistook  for  the  impulses  of  my  genius — 
yet  I  was  regarded  with  wonder  and  delight  by  my  mother  and 
sisters,  who  considered  me  almost  as  wise  and  infaUible  as  I 
considered  myself.  This  high  opinion  of  me  was  strengthened 
by  a  declamatory  habit,  which  made  me  an  oracle  and  orator 
at  the  domestic  board.  The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however, 
that  was  to  put  my  philosophy  to  the  test. 

We  had  passed  through  a  long  winter,  and  the  spring  at 
length  opened  upon  us  with  unusual  sweetness.  The  soft 
serenity  of  the  weather;  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  coim- 
try ;  the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds;  the  balmy  breath  of  flower 
and  blossom,  all  combined  to  fiU  my  bosom  with  indistinct  sen- 
sations, and  nameless  wishes.  Amid  the  soft  seductions  of  the 
season,  I  lapsed  into  a  state  of  utter  indolence,  both  of  body 
and  mind. 

Philosophy  had  lost  its  charms  for  me.^  Metaphysics— faugh  I 
I  tried  to  study;  took  down  volume  after  volume,  ran  my  eye 
vacantly  over  a  few  pages,  and  threw  them  by  with  distaste. 
I  loitered  about  the  house,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and 
an  air  of  complete  vacancy.  Something  was  necessary  to  make 
me  happy;  but  what  was  that  something?  I  saimtered  to  the 
apartments  of  my  sisters,  hoping  their  conversation  might 
amuse  me.  They  had  walked  out,  and  the  room  was  vacant. 
On  the  table  lay  a  volume  which  they  had  been  reading.  It 
was  a  noveL  I  had  never  read  a  novel,  having  conceived  a 
contempt  for  works  of  the  kind,  from  hearing  them  universally 
condemned.  It  is  true,  I  had  remarked  that  they  were  as  uni- 
versally read;  but  I  considered  them  beneath  the  attention  of 
a  philosopher,  and  never  would  venture  to  read  them,  lest  I 
should  lessen  my  mental  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  my  sisters. 
Nay,  I  had  taken  up  a  work  of  the  kind  now  and  then,  when  I 
knew  my  sisters  were  observing  me,  looked  into  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  laid  it  down,  with  a  sUght  supercilious  smila 
On  the  present  occasion,  out  of  mere  hstlessness,  I  took  up  the 
volume  and  turned  over  a  few  of  the  first  pages.  I  thought  I 
heard  some  one  coming,  and  laid  it  down.  I  was  mistaken ;  no 
one  was  near,  and  what  I  had  read,  tempted  my  curiosity  to 
read  a  little  further.  I  leaned  against  a  window-frame,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  completely  lost  in  the  story.  How  long  I 
stood  there  reading  I  know  not,  but  I  beheve  for  nearly  two 
hoiu^.    Suddenly  I  heard  my  sisters  on  the  stairs,  when  I 
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I^inist  the  YkkHs.  into  my  bosom,  and  the  two  other  vohnnes 
which  lay  near  into  my  pockets,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house 
to  my  beloved  woods.  Here  I  remained  all  day  beneath  the 
trees,  bewildered,  bewitched,  devouring  the  contents  of  these 
d^cious  volumes,  and  only  returned  to  the  house  when  it  was 
too  dark  to  peruse  their  pages. 

This  novel  finished,  I  replaced  it  in  my  sisters'  apartment, 
and  looked  for  others.  Their  stock  was  ample,  for  they  had 
brought  home  all  that  were  current  in  the  city;  but  my  appe- 
tite demanded  an  immense  supply.  All  this  course  of  reading 
was  carried  on  clandestinely,  for  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it, 
and  fearful  that  my  wisdom  might  be  called  in  question;  but 
this  very  privacy  gave  it  additional  zest.  It  was  ^^  bread  eaten 
in  secret ;"  it  had  the  charm  of  a  private  amotur. 

But  think  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  acourse  of 
reading  on  a  youth  of  my  temperament  and  turn  of  mind;  in- 
dulged, too,  amid  romantic  scenery  and  in  the  romantic  season 
of  the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  upon  a  new  scene 
of  existfflioe.  A  train  of  combustible  feelings  were  lighted  up 
in  me,  and  my  soul  was  all  tenderness  and  passion.  Never 
was  youth  more  cconpletely  love-sick,  though  as  yet  it  was  a 
m^re  general  sentiment,  and  wanted  a  definite  object.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  neighborhood  was  particularly  deficient  in  female 
society,  and  I  languished  in  vain  for  some  divinity  to  whom  I 
might  offer  up  this  most  imeasy  burden  of  affections.  I  was  at 
one  time  seriously  enamored  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  occasion- 
ally in  my  rides,  reading  at  the  window  of  a  country-seat;  and 
actually  serenaded  her  with  my  flute;  when,  to  my  confusion, 
I  discovered  that  she  was  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  It  was 
a  sad  damper  to  my  romance;  especially  as  my  fother  heard 
of  it,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  those  household  jokes 
which  he  was  apt  to  serve  up  at  every  meal-time. 

I  soon  recovered  from  this  check,  however,  but  it  was  only 
to  relapse  into  a  state  of  amorous  excitement.  I  passed  whole 
days  in  the  fields,  and  along  the  brooks ;  for  there  is  something 
in  the  tender  passion  that  makes  us  aliv^  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  A  soft  sunshiny  morning  infused  a  sort  c^  rapture 
into  my  breast.  I  flimg  open  my  arms,  like  theG^recian  youth 
in  Ovid,  as  if  I  would  take  in  and  embrace  the  balmy  atmos- 
l^ere.*  The  song  of  tiie  birds  melted  me  to  tendemes&  I 
would  lie  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet  for  hours,  and  form  gar- 

*  Orid's  **  HetMnorphoses.*'  Book  to. 
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lands  of  the  flowers  cm  its  banks,  and  muse  on  ideal  beauties, 
and  sigh  from  the  crowd  of  undefined  emotions  that  swelled 
my  bosom. 

In  this  state  c^  amorous  delirium,  I  was  strolling  one  morn- 
ing along  a  beautiful  wild  brook,  which  I  had  discovered  in  a 
glen.  There  was  one  place  where  a  small  waterfall,  leaping 
&om  among  rocks  into  a  natural  basin,  made  a  sc^ae  such  as  a 
poet  might  have  cdiosen  as  the  haunt  of  some  shy  Naiad.  It 
was  here  I  usually  retired  to  banquet  on  my  novels.  In  visiting 
the  place  this  morning  I  traced  distinctly,  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  which  was  cl  fine  clear  sand,  the  prints  of  a  female  foot 
of  the  most  slender  and  ddicate  proportions.  This  was  suf&- 
<^ent  for  an  imagination  like  mine.  Bobinson  Crusoe  himself, 
wh^i  he  discovered  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  on  the  beach  of 
his  lonely  island,  could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  assailed 
with  thick-coming  fancies. 

I  endeavored  to  track  the  steps,  but  they  only  passed  tor  a 
few  paces  along  the  fine  sand,  and  then  were  lost  among  the 
herbage.  I  remained  gazing  in  reverie  upon  this  passing  trace 
of  loveliness.  It  evidently  was  not  made  by  any  of  my  sisteis, 
for  they  knew  nothing  of  this  haimt;  beside,  the  foot  was 
smaller  than  theirs;  it  was  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  del^ 
cacy. 

My  eye  accidentally  caught  two  or  three  half -withered  wild 
flowers  lying  on  the  ground.  The  unknown  nymph  had 
doubtless  dropped  them  from  her  bosom!  Here  was  a  new 
dociun^it  of  taste  and  sentiment.  I  treasured  them  up  as 
invaluable  relics.  The  place,  too,  where  I  found  th^n,  was 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
brook.  It  was  overhung  with  a  fine  elm,  entwined  with  grape* 
vines.  She  who  could  select  such  a  spot,  who  could  dehght  in 
wild  brooks,  and  wild  flowers,  and  silent  soHtudes,  must  have 
fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tenderness ;  and  with  all  these  qualities, 
she  must  be  beautifull 

But  who  could  be  this  Unknown,  that  had  thus  passed  by,  as 
in  a  morning  dream,  leaving  merely  flowers  and  fairy  footsteps 
to  t^  of  her  loveliness?  Th^<e  was  a  mystery  in  it  that  be- 
wildered me.  It  was  so  vague  and  disembodied,  like  those 
*'airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names"  in  solitude.  Bvery 
attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  was  vain.  I  could  hear  of  no 
being  in  the  neighborhood  to  whom  thi0  trace  could  be 
ascribed.  I  haimted  the  spot,  and  became  daily  mxm  and 
more  enamored.    Never,  surelyi  was  passion  more  pure  and 
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spiritual,  and  never  lover  in  more  dubious  situation.    My  caae 
could  be  compared  only  to  that  of  the  amorous  prince  in  the 
fairy  tale  of  Cinderella;  but  he  had  a  glass  slipper  on  which  to 
lavish  his  tenderness.    I,  alas !  was  in  love  with  a  footstep ! 
The  imagination  is  alternately  a  cheat  and  a  dupe;  nay, 


more,  it  is  the  most  subtle  of  cheats,  for  it  cheats  itself  and 
becomes  the  dupe  of  its  own  delusions.  It  conjures  up  "airy 
nothings,''  gives  to  them  a  **  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and 
then  bows  to  their  control  as  implicitly  as  though  they  were 
realities.  Such  was  now  my  case.  The  good  Numa  could  not 
more  thoroughly  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  nymph 
Bgeria  hovered  about  her  sacred  f  oimtain  and  communed  with 
him  in  spirit,  than  I  had  deceived  myself  into  a  kind  of  vision- 
ary intercourse  with  the  airy  phantom  &,bricated  in  my  brain. 
I  constructed  a  rustic  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  I  had 
discovered  the  footsteps.  I  made  a  kind  of  bower  there,  where 
I  used  to  pass  my  mornings  reading  poetry  and  romances.  I 
carved  hearts  and  darts  on  the  tree,  and  hung  it  with  garlands. 
My  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  wanted^  »ome  faithful 
bosom  into  which  it  might  relieve  itself.  What  is  a  lover 
without  a  confidante?  I  thought  at  once  of  my  sister  Sophy, 
my  early  playmate,  the  sister  of  my  affections.  She  was  so 
reasoaiable,  too,  and  of  such  correct  feelings,  always  listening 
to  tny  words  as  oracular  sayings,  and  admiring  my  scrax)s  of 
poetry  as  the  very  inspirations  of  the  muse.  From  such  a  de- 
voted, such  a  rational  being,  what  secrets  could  I  have? 

I  accordingly  took  her  one  morning  to  my  favorite  retreat. 
She  looked  around,  with  delighted  surprise,  upon  the  rustic 
seat,  the  bower,  the  tree  carved  with  emblems  of  the  tender 
passion.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  to  inquire  the  meaning. 
:  "  Oh,  Sophy,"  exclaimed  I,  clasping  both  her  hands  in  mine, 
and  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  "I  am  in  love." 

She  started  with  siuT)rise. 
:    "Sit  down,"  said  I,  "and  I  wiU  teU  you  alL" 
.   She  seated  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  I  went  into  a 
fun  history  of  the  footstep,  with  all  the  associationB  of  idea 
that  had  been  conjured  up  by  my  imagination. 
;  Sophy  was  enchanted;  it  was  like  a  l^dry  tale;  she  had  read 
of^  such  mysterious  visitations  in  books,  and  the  loves  thus  con- 
nived were  always  for  beings  of  superior  order,  and  were 
always  happy.    She  caught  the  illusion  in  all  its  force;  her 
Idieek  ^owed ;  her  eye  brightened. 
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"  I  dare  say  she's  pretty,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Pretty !"  echoed  I,  "  she  is  beautiful  I"  I  went  through  all 
the  reasoning  by  which  I  had  logically  proved  the  fact  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  I  dwelt  upon  the  evidences  of  her  taste,  her 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  her  soft  meditative  habit, 
that  delighted  in  solitude.  ^^Oh,"  said  I,  clasping  my  hands, 
''to  have  such  a  companion  to  wander  through  these  scenes; 
to  sit  with  her  by  this  murmuring  stream;  to  wreathe  garUmds 
round  her  brows;  to  hear  the  music  of  her  voice  mingling  with 
the  whisperings  of  these  groves;  to — " 

^^  Delightful  I  deUghtful!"  cried  Sophy;  "what  a  sweet  crea- 
ture she  must  be !  She  is  just  the  friend  I  want.  How  I  shall 
dote  upon  her!  Oh,  my  dear  brother !  you  must  not  keep  her 
all  to  yourself.    You  must  let  me  have  Bome  share  of  her  I" 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom:  "  You  shall— you  shall  I"  cried  I, 
"  my  dear  Sophy ;  we  will  all  hve  for  each«other  I" 


The  conversation  with  Sophy  heightened  the  illusions  of  my 
mind;  and  the^nanner  in  which  she  had  treated  my  day- 
dream identified  it  with  facts  and  persons  and  gave  it  stilt 
more  the  stamp  of  reality.  I  walked  about  as  one  in  a  trance, 
heedless  of  the  world  around,  and  lapped  in  an  elysimn  of  the 
fancy. 

In  this  mood  I  met  one  morning  with  Glencoe.  He  accosted 
me  with  his  usual  snule,  and  was  proceeding  with  some  gene- 
ral observations,  but  paused  and  fixed  on  me  an  inquiring  eye. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  he,  "you  seem  agi- 
tated; has  anything  in  particular  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  said  I,  hesitating;  "  at  least  nothing  worth  com- 
loaunicating  to  you." 

"Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "whatever  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  agitate  you  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
municated to  me." 

"Well;  but  my  thoughts  are  running  on  what  you  would 
think  a  frivolous  subject." 

"No  subject  is  frivolous  that  has  the  power  to  awaken 
strong  feelings." 

"What  think  you,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "what  think  you  of 
love?" 

Glencoe  almost  started  at  the  question.  "  Do  you  call  that 
a  frivolous  subject?"  replied  he.  "Believe  me,  there  is  none 
fraught  with  such  deep,  such  vital  interest.     If  you  talk. 
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indeed,  of  the  capricious  inclination  awakened  by  the  mere 
chann  of  perishable  beauty,  I  grant  it  to  be  idle  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  that  love  which  springs  from  the  concordant 
fl^rmpathies  of  virtuous  hearts;  that  love  which  is  awakened 
by  the  perceiytion  of  moral  excellence,  and  fed  by  meditation 
on  intellectual  as  well  as  personal  beauty;  that  is  a  x>aasion 
whi<^  refines  and  ennobles  the  human  heart.  Oh,  where  is 
there  a  sight  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  intercoiu*se  of 
angels,  than  that  of  two  young  beings,  free  from  the  sins 
and  follies  of  the  world,  mingling  pure  thoughts,  and  looks, 
and  feelings,  and  becoming  as  it  w^e  soul  of  one  soul  and 
heart  of  one  heart  I  How  exquisite  the  silent  converse  that 
they  hold;  the  soft  devotion  of  the  eye,  that  needs  no  words 
to  make  it  eloquent  I  Tes,  my  friend,  if  there  be  anything 
in  tills  weary  world  worthy  of  heaven,  it  is  the  pure  bliss  of 
such  a  mutual  affection  I^' 

The  words  of  my  worthy  tutor  overcame  all  farther  re- 
serve. **Mr.  Glencoe,"  cried  I,  blushing  still  deeper,  "I  am 
in  love." 

^'And  is  that  what  you  were  ashamed  to  tell  me?  Oh, 
never  se^  to  conceal  from  your  Mend  so  important  a  secret. 
If  your  passion  be  unworthy,  it  is  for  the  steady  hand  of 
friendship  to  pluck  it  forth;  if  honorable,  none  but  an  enemy 
would  seek  to  stifle  it.  On  nothing  does  the  character  and 
happiness  so  much  depend  as  on  the  first  affection  of  the 
heart.  Were  you  caught  by  some  fleeting  and  superficial 
charm— a  bright  eye,  a  blooming  cheek,  a  soft  voice,  or  a 
voluptuous  form— I  would  warn  you  to  beware;  I  would  tdl 
you  that  beauty  is  but  a  passing  gleam  of  the  morning,  a 
perishable  flower;  that  accident  may  becloud  and  blight  it, 
and  that  at  best  it  must  soon  pass  away.  But  were  you  in 
love  with  such  a  one  as  I  could  describe;  young  in  years,  but 
still  younger  in  feelings;  lovely  in  person,  but  as  a  type  of  the 
mind's  beauty;  soft  in  voice,  in  token  of  gentleness  of  spirit; 
bkwming  in  countenance,  like  the  rosy  tints  of  morning  kind- 
ling with  tiie  promise  of  a  genial  day;  and  eye  beaming  with 
the  benignity  of  a  happy  heart;  a  cheerful  temper,  alive  to  all 
kind  impulses,  and  frankly  diffusing  its  own  felicity;  a  self- 
poised  mind,  that  needs  not  lean  on  others  for  support;  an  ele- 
gant taste,  that  can  embellish  soUtude,  and  furnish  out  its  own 
enjoyments — " 

"My  dear  sir,"  cried  I,  for  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer, 
**  you  have  described  the  very  person  I" 
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"  Why,  then,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  affectionately 
pressing  my  hand,  **  in  God's  name,  love  on!" 


For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  was  in  some  such  state  of 
dreamy  beatitude  as  a  Turk  is  said  to  enjoy  when  imder  the 
influence  of  opiimi.  It  must  be  already  manifest  how  prone  I 
was  to  bewilder  myself  with  picturings  of  the  fancy,  so  as  to 
conf  otmd  them  with  existing  realities.  In  the  pres^it  instance, 
Sop^y  and  Olencoe  had  contributed  to  promote  the  transient 
delusion.  Sophy,  dear  girl,  had  as  usual  joined  with  me  la 
my  castle-building,  and  indulged  in  the  same  train  of  imagin- 
ings, while  Glencoe,  duped  by  my  enthusiasm,  firmly  believed 
that  I  spoke  of  a  being  I  had  seen  and  known.  By  their  sym- 
pathy with  my  feelings  they  in  a  manner  became  associated 
with  the  Unknown  in  my  mind,  and  thus  linked  her  with  the 
circle  of  my  intimacy. 

In  the  evening,  our  family  party  was  assembled  in  the  hall, 
to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  Sophy  was  playing  some 
favorite  Scotch  airs  on  the  piano,  while  Glencoe,  seated  apart, 
with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand,  was  buried  in  one  cit 
those  x)ensive  reveries  that  made  him  so  interesting  to  me. 

"What  a  fortimate  being  I  am!"  thought  I,  ^'blessed  with 
such  a  sister  and  such  a  friend!  I  have  only  to  find  out  this 
amiable  Unknown,  to  wed  her,  and  be  happy  I  What  a  para- 
dise wiU  be  my  home,  graced  with  a  partner  of  such  exquisite 
refinement!  It  will  be  a  perfect  fairy  bower,  buried  among 
sweets  and  roses.  Sophy  shall  hve  with  us,  and  be  the  comr 
X>anion  of  all  our  enjoyment.  Glencoe,  too,  shall  no  more  be 
the  solitary  being  that  he  now  appears.  He  shall  have  s 
home  with  us.  He  shall  have  his  study,  where,  when  ht» 
pleases,  he  may  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and  bury  him- 
self in  his  own  reflections.  His  retreat  shall  be  sacred;  no 
one  shall  intrude  there;  no  one  but  myself,  who  will  visit 
him  now  and  then,  in  his  seclusion,  where  we  will  devise 
grand  schemes  together  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
How  dehghtf ully  our  days  will  pass,  in  a  round  of  raticmal 
pleasures  and  elegant  employments !  Sometimes  we  will  have 
music;  sometimes  we  will  read;  sometimes  we  will  wand^ 
through  the  flower  garden,  when  I  will  smile  with  complacency 
on  every  flower  my  wife  has  planted ;  while  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  the  ladies  will  sit  at  their  work,  and  hsten  with 
hushed  attention  to  Glencoe  and  myself^  as  we  discuss  the 
abstruse  doctrines  of  metaphvsics." 
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From  this  delectable  reverie,  I  was  startled  by  my  father's 
slapping  me  on  the  shoulder:  ^^  What  possesses  the  lad?"  cried 
he;  **here  have  I  been  speaking  to  you  half  a  dozen  tunes, 
without  receiving  an  answer." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  I;  "I  was  so  completely  lost  in 
thought,  that  I  did  not  hear  you." 

"  Lost  in  thought!  And  pray  what  were  you  thinking  of f 
Some  of  your  philosophy,  I  supx)ose." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  my  sister  Charlotte,  with  an  arch 
laugh,  " I  suspect  Btarry's  in  love  again." 

"And  if  I  were  in  love,  Charlotte,"  said  I,  somewhat  net- 
tled, and  recollecting  Glencoe's  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  pas- 
sion, "if  I  were  in  love,  is  that  a  matter  of  jest  and  laughter? 
Is  the  tenderest  and  most  fervid  affection  that  can  animate 
the  human  breast,  to  be  made  a  matter  of  cold-hearted  ridi- 
cule?" 

My  sister  colored.  "  Certainly  not,  brother !— nor  did  I  mean 
to  make  it  so,  or  to  say  anything  that  should  wound  yoiur  feel* 
ings.  Had  I  really  susx)ected  you  had  formed  some  genuine 
attachment,  it  would  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes;  but— but," 
said  she,  smiling,  as  if  at  some  whimsical  recollection,  "I 
thought  that  you— you  might  be  indulging  in  another  little 
freak  of  the  imagination." 

"  I'll  wager  any  money,"  cried  my  father,  "  he  has  fallen  in 
love  again  with  some  old  lady  at  a  window  I" 

"Oh  no  I"  cried  my  dear  sister  Sophy,  with  the  most  gracious 
warmth;  "she  is  yoimg  and  beautiful." 

"From  what  I  understand,"  said  Glencoe,  rousing  himself, 
"she  must  be  lovely  in  mind  as  in  person." 
.    I  found  my  friends  were  getting  me  into  a  fine  scrape.    I 
b^an  to  perspire  at  every  pore,  and  felt  my  ears  tingle. 

"Well,  but,"  cried  my  father,  "who  is  she?— -what  is  she ? 
Let  us  hear  something  about  her." 

This  was  no  time  to  explain  so  delicate  a  matter.  I  caught 
up  my  hat,  and  vanished  out  of  the  house. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  alone,  my  heart  up- 
braided me.  Was  this  respectful  treatment  to  my  father— to 
8fUich  a  father,  too — ^who  had  always  regarded  me  as  the  pride 
of  his  age— the  staff  of  his  hopes  ?  It  is  true,  he  was  apt  some- 
times to  laugh  at  my  enthusiastic  flights,  and  did  not  treat  my 
philosophy  with  due  respect ;  but  when  had  he  ever  thwarted. 
a  wish  of  my  heart  ?  Was  I  then  to  act  with  reserve  toward 
\\rn\^  in  a  matter  which  might  affect  the  whole  current  of  my 
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future  life  ?  **I  have  done  wrong,"  thought  I;  "but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  remedy  it.  I  will  hasten  back  and  open  my  whole 
heart  to  my  father  I" 

I  returned  accordingly,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  house,  with  my  heart  full  of  filial  piety,  and  a  contrite 
speech  upon  my  Hps,  when  I  heard  a  burst  of  obstreperous 
laughter  from  my  father,  and  a  loud  titter  from  my  two  elder 
sisters. 

"A  foot^pl"  shouted  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  him- 
self; **in  love  with  a  footstep!  Why,  this  beats  the  old  lady  at 
the  window !"  And  then  there  was  another  appalling  burst  of 
laughter.  Had  it  been  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  coiQd  hardly  have 
astounded  me  more  completely.  Sophy,  in  the  eimpHcity  of 
her  heart,  had  told  all,  and  had  set  my  father's  risible  pro- 
pensities in  fuU  action. 

Never  was  poor  mortal  so  thoroughly  crestfallen  as  myself. 
The  whole  delusion  was  at  an  end.  I  drew  off  silently  from  the 
house,  shrinking  smaller  and  smaller  at  every  fresh  peal  of 
laughter;  and  wandering  about  imtil  the  family  had  retired, 
stole  quietly  to  my  bed.  Scarce  any  sleep,  however,  visited 
my  eyes  that  night!  I  lay  overwhelmed  with  mortification, 
and  meditating  how  I  might  meet  the  family  in  the  morning. 
The  idea  of  ridicule  was  always  intolerable  to  me;  but  to 
endure  it  on  a  subject  by  which  my  feelings  had  been  so  much 
excited,  seemed  worse  than  death.  I  almost  determined,  at 
one  time,  to  get  up,  saddle  my  horse,  and  ride  off,  I  knew  not 
whither. 

At  length  I  came  to  a  resolution.  Before  going  down  to 
breakfast,  I  sent  for  Sophy,  and  employed  her  as  ambassador 
to  treat  formally  in  the  matter.  I  insisted  that  the  subject 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion;  otherwise  I  would  not  show  my 
fece  at  table.  It  was  readily  agreed  to;  for  not  one  of  the 
feunily  would  have  given  me  pain  for  the  world.  They  faith- 
fully kept  their  promise.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  matter; 
but  there  were  wry  faces,  and  suppressed  titters,  that  went  to 
my  soul;  and  whenever  my  father  looked  me  in  the  face,  it 
was  with  such  a  tragi-comical  leer — such  an  attempt  to  pull 
down  a  serious  brow  upon  a  whimsical  mouth — ^that  I  had  a 
tiiousand  times  rather  he  had  laughed  outright. 


For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying  occurrence  just  re- 
lated, I  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  family, 
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and  wandered  about  the  fields  and  woods  by  myself.  I  was 
sadly  out  of  tune;  my  feelings  were  all  jarred  and  unstrung. 
The  birds  scmg  from  every  grove,  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in 
their  melody;  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  bloomed  miheeded 
around  me.  To  be  crossed  in  love,  is  bad  enough;  but  then 
<me  can  fiy  to  poetry  for  relief,  and  turn  one's  woes  to  accoimt 
in  soul-subduing  stanzas.  But  to  have  one's  ^^hole  passion, 
object  and  all,  annihilated,  dispelled,  proved  to  be  such  stuff  as 
dreams  ajre  made  of — or,  worse  than  all,  to  be  turned  into  a 
proverb  and  a  jest — ^what  consolation  is  there  in  such  a  case  ? 

I  avoided  the  fatal  brook  where  I  had  seen  the  footstep.  My 
^tvorite  resort  was  now  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  I  sat 
upon  the  rocks  and  mused  upon  the  cmrent  that  dimpled  by, 
or  the  waves  that  laved  the  shore;  or  watched  the  bright 
mutations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
of  Uie  distant  mountain.  By  degrees  a  returning  serenity 
stole  over  my  feelings;  and  a  sigh  now  and  then,  gentle  and 
easy,  and  unattended  by  pain,  showed  that  my  heart  was  re- 
covering its  susceptibility. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  this  musing  mood  my  eye  became  gra- 
dually fixed  upon  an  object  that  was  borne  along  by  the  tide. 
It  proved  to  be  a  Uttle  pinnace,  beautifully  modelled,  and 
gayly  painted  and  decorated.  It  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this 
neighborhood,  which  was  rather  lonely;  indeed,  it  was  rare  to 
see  any  pleasure-barks  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  I  perceived  that  there  was  no  one  on  board;  it  had 
apparently  drifted  from  its  anchorage.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air;  the  Httle  bark  came  floating  along  on  the  glassy  stream, 
wheeling  about  with  the  eddies.  At  length  it  ran  agroimd, 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  I  was  seated.  I  de- 
scended to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  drawing  the  bark  to 
shore,  admired  its  light  and  elegant  proportions  and  the  taste 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up.  The  benches  were  covered  with 
cushions,  and  its  long  streamer  was  of  silk.  On  one  of  the 
cushions  lay  a  lady's  glov^,  of  delicate  size  and  shape,  with 
beautifully  tapered  fingers.  I  instantly  seized  it  and  thrust  it 
in  my  bosom;  it  seemed  a  match  for  the  fairy  footstep  that 
had  so  fascinated  me. 

In  a  moment  all  the  romance  of  my  bosom  was  again  in  a 
glow.  Here  was  one  of  the  very  incidents  of  fairy  tale ;  a  bark 
sent  by  some  invisible  power,  some  good  genius,  or  benevolent 
fairy,  to  waft  me  to  some  delectable  adventure.  I  recollected 
something  of  an  enchanted  bark,  drawn  by  white  swans,  that 
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conveyed  a  knight  down  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  on  some 
enterprise  connected  with  love  and  heauty.  The  glove,  too, 
showed  that  there  was  a  lady  fair  concerned  m  the  present 
adventure.  It  might  he  a  gaimtlet  of  defiance,  to  dare  me  to 
the  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  romance  and  the  whim  of  the  moment,  I 
sprang  on  hoard,  hoisted  the  light  sail,  and  pushed  from  shore. 
As  if  hreathed  hy  some  presiding  power,  a  light  hreeze  at  that 
mcHnent  sprang  up,  swelled  out  the  sail,  and  dallied  with  the 
silken  streamer.  For  a  time  I  gUded  along  under  steep  umhra- 
geous  hanks,  or  across  deep  sequestered  hays;  and  then  stood 
out  over  a  wide  expansion  of  the  river  toward  a  high  rocky 
promontory.  It  was  a  lovely  evening;  the  sun  was  setting  in 
a  congregation  of  clouds  that  threw  the  whole  heavens  in  a 
^w,  and  were  reflected  in  the  river.  I  delighted  myself  with 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  fancies,  as  to  what  enchanted  island,  or 
mystie  hower,  or  necromantic  jyalace,  I  was  to  he  conveyed  hy 
the  &iry  hark. 

In  the  revel  of  my  fancy  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  gorgeous 
congregation  of  clouds  which  had  so  much  delighted  me  was 
in  fact  a  gathering  thimder-gust.  I  perceived  the  truth  too 
late.  The  clouds  came  hurrying  on,  darkening  as  they 
advanced.  The  whole  face  of  nature  was  suddenly  changed, 
and  assumed  that  haleful  and  hvid  tint,  predictive  of  a  storm. 
I  tried  to  gain  the  shore,  hut  before  I  could  reach  it  a  blast  of 
wind  struck  the  water  and  lashed  it  at  once  into  foam.  The 
next  moment  it  overtook  the  boat.  Alas !  I  was  nothing  of  a 
sailor;  and  my  protecting  fairy  forsook  me  in  the  moment  of 
peril.  I  endeavored  to  lower  the  sail ;  but  in  so  doing  I  had  to 
quit  the  helm;  the  bark  was  overturned  in  an  instant,  and  I 
was  thrown  into  the  water.  I  endeavored  to  cling  to  the 
wreck,  but  missed  my  hold;  being  a  poor  swimmer,  I  soon 
found  myself  sinking,  but  grasi)ed  a  light  oar  that  was  floating 
by  me.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  my  support;  I  again  sank 
beneath  the  surface;  there  was  a  rushing  and  bubbling  sound 
in  my  ears,  and  all  sense  forsook  me. 


How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  know  not.  I  had  a  con- 
fused notioji  of  being  moved  and  tossed  about,  and  of  hearing 
strange  beings  and  strange  voices  around  me ;  but  all  was  like 
a  hideous  dream.  When  I  at  length  recovered  full  conscious- 
ness and  perception,  I  found  myself  in  bed  in  a  spacious  cham^ 
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ber,  furnished  with  more  taste  than  I  had  been  aocustomed  to. 
The  bright  rays  of  a  morning  sun  were  intercepted  by  curtaiiis 
of  a  delicate  rose  color,  that  gave  a  soft,  vduptuous  tii^  to 
every  object.  Not  far  from  my  bed,  on  a  daasic  tripod,  iras  a 
basket  of  beautiful  exotic  flowers,  breathing  the  sweetest  fiar 
granoe. 

*  *  Where  am  I?    How  came  I  here?" 

I  tasked  my  mind  to  catch  at  some  previous  event,  tttm, 
which  I  might  trace  up  the  thread  of  existence  to  the  present 
moment.  By  degrees  I  called  to  mind  the  fairy  pinnace,  my 
daring  embarkation,  my  adventurous  voyage,  and  my  disas- 
trous shipwreck.  Beyond  that,  all  was  chaos.  How  came  I 
here?  What  imknown  region  had  I  landed  upon?  The  {leople 
that  inhabited  it  must  be  gentle  and  amiable,  ajid  of  eli^ant 
tastes,  for  they  loved  downy  beds,  fragrant  flowers,  and  rose: 
colored  curtains. 

While  I  lay  thus  musing,  the  tones  of  a  harp  reached  my  ear. 
Presently  they  were  accompanied  by  a  female  voice.  It  came 
from  the  room  below;  but  in  the  profoimd  stillness  of  my 
chamber  not  a  modulation  was  lost.  My  sisters  were  all  coii- 
sidered  good  musicians,  and  sang  very  tolerably;  but  I  had 
never  heard  a  voice  like  this.  There  was  no  attempt  at  diflS- 
cult  execution,  or  striking  effect;  but  there  were  exquisite 
inflections,  and  tender  tmms,  which  art  could  not  reach. 
Nothing  but  feeling  and  sentiment  could  produce  them.  It 
was  soul  breathed  forth  in  soimd.  I  was  always  alive  to  the 
influence  of  music;  indeed,  I  was  susceptible  of  voluptuous 
influences  of  every  kind— soimds,  colors,  shapes,  and  fra- 
grant odors.    I  was  the  very  slave  of  sensation. 

I  lay  mute  and  breathless,  and  drank  in  every  note  of  this 
siren  strain.  It  thrUled  through  my  whole  frame,  and  filled 
my  soul  with  melody  and  love.  I  pictured  to  myself,  with 
curious  logic,  the  form  of  the  amseen  musician.  Such  melodi- 
ous sounds  and  exquisite  inflections  could  only  be  produced  by 
organs  of  the  most  delicate  flexibility.  Such  organs  do  not 
belong  to  coarse,  vulgar  forms;  they  are  the  harmonious 
results  of  fair  proportions  and  admirable  symmetry.  A  being 
80  organized  must  be  lovely. 

Again  my  busy  imagination  was  at  work.  I  called  to 
mind  the  Ai-abian  story  of  a  prince,  borne  away  during  sleep 
by  a  good  genius,  to  the  distant  abode  of  a  princess  of  rav- 
ishing beauty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  beheved  in  hav- 
ing experienced  a  similar  transportation ;  but  it  was  my  invet- 
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6¥ate  habit  to  cheat  myself  with  fancies  of  the  kind,  and  to 
give  the  tinge  of  illusion  to  surrounding  realities. 

The  witching  sound  had  ceased,  but  its  vibrations  still  played 
round  my  heart,  and  filled  it  with  a  tumult  of  soft  emotions. 
At  this  moment,  a  self -upbraiding  pang  shot  through  my 
bosom.  *'Ah,  recreant  I"  a  voice  seemed  to  exclaim,  "is  this 
the  stability  of  thine  affections?  What  I  hast  thou  so  soon  for- 
gotten  the  nymph  of  the  foimtain?  Has  one  song,  idly  piped 
in  thine  ear,  been  sufficient  to  charm  away  the  cherished  ten- 
derness of  a  whole  sunmier?" 

The  wise  may  smUe— but  I  am  inaconfiding  mood,  and  must 
confess  my  weakness.  I  felt  a  degree  of  compimction  at  this 
sudden  infideUty,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  power  of  present 
fascination.  Mj  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  conflicting 
dauns.  The  nymph  of  the  f oimtain  came  over  my  memory, 
with  all  the  associations  of  fairy  footsteps,  shady  groves,  soft 
echoes,  and  wild  streamlets;  but  this  new  passion  wa^  pro- 
duced by  a  stram  of  soul-subduing  melody,  still  lingering  in  my 
ear,  aided  by  a  downy  bed,  fragrant  flowers,  and  rose-colored 
curtains.  "Unhappy  youth  I"  sighed  I  to  myself,  "distracted 
by  such  rival  passions,  and  the  empire  of  thy  heart  thus  vio- 
lenldy  contested  by  the  soimd  of  a  voice,  and  the  print  of  a 
footstep!" 


I  had  not  remained  long  in  this  mood,  when  I  heard  the  door 
of  the  room  gently  opened.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what 
inhabitant  of  this  enchanted  palace  should  appear;  whether 
page  in  green,  hideous  dwarf,  or  haggard  fairy.  It  was  my 
own  man  Scipio.  He  advanced  with  cautious  step,  and  was 
delighted,  as  he  said,  to  find  me  so  much  myself  again.  My 
first  questions  were  as  to  where  I  was  and  how  I  came  there? 
Scipio  told  me  a  long  story  of  his  having  been  fishing  in  a 
canoe  at  the  time  of  my  hare-brained  cruise;  of  his  noticing 
the  gathering  squall,  and  my  impending  danger;  of  his  has- 
tening to  join  me,  but  arriving  just  in  time  to  snatch  me  from 
a  watery  grave;  of  the  great  difficulty  in  restoring  me  to  ani- 
mation; and  of  my  being  subsequently  conveyed,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  to  this  mansion. 

"But  where  am  I?"  was  the  reiterated  demand. 

"  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville." 

"  Somerville— Somerville !"  I  recollected  to  have  heard  that 
a  gentleman  of  that  name  had  recently  taken  up  his  residence 
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at  some  distance  from  my  father^s  abode,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hudson.  He  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  French  Somerville,'^  from  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life 
in  France,  and  from  his  exhibi!ing  traces  of  French  taste  in 
his  mode  of  Hving,  and  the  arrangements  of  his  house.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  his  pleasure-boat,  which  had  got  adrift,  that  I 
had  made  my  fanciful  and  disastrous  cruise.  All  this  wasaun- 
ple,  straightforward  matter  of  fact,  and  threatened  to  demolish 
all  the  cobweb  romance  I  had  been  spinning,  when  fortunately 
I  again  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  harp.  I  raised  myself  in  bed, 
and  listened. 

^'Bcipio,*'  said  I,  with  some  little  hesitation,  '^  I  heard  some 
one  singing  just  now.    Who  was  it?" 

'^  Oh,  that  was  Miss  Julia." 

'^Julial  Julia!  Delightful!  what  a  name!  And,  Scipio— is 
she— is  she  pretty?" 

Scipio  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  ''  Except  Miss  Sophy,  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  yoimg  lady  he  had  ever  seen." 

I  should  observe,  that  my  sister  Sophia  was  considered  by 
aU  the  servants  a  paragon  of  perfection. 

Sc^>io  now  offered  to  remove  the  basket  of  flowers;  he  was 
afraid  their  odor  might  be  too  powerful;  but  Miss  Julia  had 
given  them  that  morning  to  be  placed  in  my  room. 

These  flowers,  then,  had  been  gathered  by  the  fairy  fingers 
of  my  unseen  beauty;  that  sweet  breath  which  had  filled  my 
ear  with  melody  had  passed  over  tl^m.  I  made  Scipio  hand 
them  to  me,  culled  several  of  the  most  delicate,  and  laid  them 
onmy  boscnn. 

Mr.  Somerville  x>ctid  me  a  visit  not  long  afterward.  He  was 
an  interesting  study  for  me,  for  he  was  the  father  of  my  imseen 
beauty,  and  probably  resembled  her.  I  scanned  him  closely. 
He  was  a  tall  and  elegant  man,  with  an  open,  afi^le  manner, 
and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage.  His  eyes  were  bluish-gray, 
and  though  not  dark,  yet  at  times  were  sparkling  and  expres- 
sive. His  hair  was  dressed  and  powdered,  and  being  lightly 
combed  up  from  his  forehead,  added  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
aspect.  He  was  fluent  in  discourse,  but  his  conversation  had 
the  quiet  tone  of  polished  society,  without  any  of  those  bold 
flights  of  thought,  and  picturings  of  fancy,  which  I  so  much 
admired. 

My  imagination  was  a  little  puzzled,  at  first,  to  make  out  of 
this  assemblage  of  personal  and  mental  qualities,  a  picture  that 
should  harmoiiize  with  my  previous  idea  of  the  fair  unseen. 
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By  dint,  however,  of  selecting  what  it  liked,  and  giving  a  touch 
here  and  a  touch  there,  it  soon  furnished  out  a  satisfactory 
portrait. 

**  Julia  must  be  tall,"  thought  I,  "  and  of  exquisite  grace  and 
dignity.  She  is  not  quite  so  courtly  as  her  father,  for  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Neither  is 
she  of  such  vivacious  deportment;  for  the  tones  of  her  voice 
are  soft  and  plaintive,  and  she  loves  x)athetic  music.  She  is 
rather  pensive— yet  not  too  pensive  ,'^  just  what  is  called  inter- 
esting. Her  eyes  are  like  her  father's,  except  that  they  are  of 
a  ptirer  blue,  and  more  tender  and  languishing.  She  has  light 
hair — not  exactly  flaxen,  for  I  do  not  hke  flaxen  hair,  but 
between  that  and  aubiun.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  tall,  elegant, 
imx)06ing,  languishing,  blue-eyed,  romantic-looking  beauty." 
And  having  thus  finished  her  picture,  I  felt  ten  times  more  in 
love  with  her  than  ever. 


I  feh  so  much  recovered  that  I  would  at  once  have  left 
my  room,  but  Mr.  Somerville  objected  to  it.  He  had  sent 
eariy  word  to  my  family  of  my  safety;  and  my  father  arrived 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  He  was  shocked  at  learning  the 
risk  I  had  run,  but  rejoiced  to  find  me  so  much  restored,  and 
was  warm  in  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Somerville  for  his  kindness. 
The  other  only  required,  in  return,  that  I  might  remain  two  or 
three  days  as  his  guest,  to  give  time  for  my  recovery,  and  for 
our  forming  a  closer  acquaintance ;  a  request  which  my  father 
readily  gsanted.  Scipio  accordingly  accompanied  my  father 
home,  and  returned  with  a  supply  of  clothes,  and  with  affec- 
tionate letters  from  my  mother  and  sisters. 

The  next  morning,  aided  by  Scipio,  I  made  my  toilet  with 
rather  more  care  than  usual,  and  descended  the  stairs  with 
some  trepidation,  eager  to  see  the  original  of  the  portrait  which 
had  been  so  completely  pictured  in  my  imagination. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  it  deserted.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  house,  it  was  furnished  in  a  foreign  style.  The  curtains 
were  of  French  silk;  there  were  Grecian  couches,  marble 
tables,  pier-glasses,  and  chandeliers.  What  chiefiy  attracted 
my  eye,  were  documents  of  female  taste  that  I  saw  around 
me ;  a  piano,  with  an  ample  stock  of  Italian  music :  a  book  of 
poetry  lying  on  the  sofa ;  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers  on  a  table,  and 
a  portfolio  open  with  a  skilful  and  half-finished  sketch  of  them. 
Jn  the  window  was  a  canary  bird,  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  near  by. 
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the  harp  that  had  heen  in  Julians  arms.  Happy  harp !  But 
where  was  the  heing  that  reigned  in  this  little  empire  of  deli- 
cacies?— that  breathed  poetry  and  song,  and  dwelt  among  birds 
and  flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains? 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  hall  door  fly  open,  the  quick  pattering 
of  hght  steps,  a  wild,  capricious  strain  of  music,  and  the  shrill 
barking  of  a  dog.  A  light,  froHc  nymph  of  fifteen  came  trip- 
ping into  the  room,  playing  on  a  flageolet,  with  a  little  spaniel 
romping  after  her.  Her  gipsy  hat  had  fallen  back  up<Hi  hw 
shoulders;  a  profusion  of  glossy  brown  hair  was  blown  in  rich 
ringlets  about  her  face,  which  beamed  through  them  with  the 
brightness  of  smiles  and  dimples. 

At  sight  of  me  she  stopped  short,  in  the  most  beautiful  con- 
fusion, stammered  out  a  word  or  two  about  looking  for  h«r 
father,  glided  out  of  the  door,  and  I  heard  her  bounding  up 
the  staircase,  like  a  frighted  fawn,  with  the  little  dog  barking 
after  her. 

When  Miss  Somerville  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  was  quite 
a  different  being.  She  entered,  stealing  along  by  her  mother's 
side  with  noiseless  step,  and  sweet  timidity:  her  hair  was 
prettQy  adjusted,  and  a  soft  blush  mantled  on  her  damask 
cheek.  Mr.  Somerville  accompanied  the  ladies,  and  iatroduced 
me  regularly  to  them.  There  were  many  kind  inquiries  and 
much  sympathy  expressed,  on  the  subject  of  my  nautical  acci- 
dent, and  some  remarks  upon  the  wild  scenery  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  which  the  ladies  seemed  perfectly  acquainted. 

**  You  must  know,"  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "  that  we  are  great 
navigators,  and  delight  in  exploring  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  river.  My  daughter,  too,  is  a  great  hunter  of  the  pictur- 
esque,  and  transfers  every  rock  and  glen  to  her  portfolio.  By 
the  way,  my  dear,  show  Mr.  Mountjoy  that  pretty  scene  you 
have  lately  sketched."  Julia  compUed,  blushing,  and  drew 
from  her  portf oUo  a  colored  sketch.  I  almost  started  at  the 
sight.  It  was  my  favorite  brook.  A  sudden  thought  darted 
across  my  mind.  I  glanced  down  my  eye,  and  beheld  the 
divinest  httle  foot  in  the  world.  Oh,  blissful  conviction !  The 
struggle  of  my  affections  was  at  an  end.  The  voice  and  the 
footstep  were  no  longer  at  variance.  Julia  Somerville  was  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  I 


What  conversation  passed  during  breakfast  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, and  hardly  was  conscious  of  at  the  time,  for  my  thought^ 
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•were  in  complete  confusion.  I  wished  to  gaze  on  Miss  Somer- 
ville,but  did  not  dare.  Once,  indeed,  I  ventured  a  glance.  She 
was  at  that  moment  darting  a  similar  one  from  under  a  covert 
of  ringlets.  Our  eyes  seemed  shocked  by  the  rencontre,  and 
fell;  hers  through  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex,  mine 
through  a  bashfulness  produced  by  the  previous  workings  of 
my  imagination.  That  glance,  however,  went  like  a  sun-beam 
to  my  heart. 

A  convenient  mirror  favored  my  diffidence,  and  gave  me  the. 
reflection  of  Miss  SomerviUe's  form.  It  is  true  it  only  present- 
ed the  back  of  her  head,  but  she  had  the  merit  of  an  ancient 
statue ;  contemplate  her  from  any  point  of  view,  she  was  beau- 
tiful And  yet  she  was  totally  different  from  everything  I  had 
before  conceived  of  beauty.  She  was  not  the  serene,  medita- 
tive maid  that  I  had  pictured  the  nymph  of  the  foimtain;  nor 
the  tall,  soft,  languishing,  blue-eyed,  dignified  being  that  I  had 
fancied  the  minstrel  of  the  harp.  There  was  nothing  of  dignity 
about  her:  she  was  girlish  in  her  appearance,  and  scarcely  of 
the  middle  size ;  but  then  there  was  the  tenderness  of  budding 
youth;  the  sweetness  of  the  half -blown  rose,  when  not  a  tint 
or  perfume  has  been  withered  or  exhaled;  there  were  smiles 
and  dimples,  and  all  the  soft  witcheries  of  ever- varying  expres- 
sion. I  wondered  that  I  could  ever  have  admired  any  other 
style  of  beauty. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Somerville  departed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  his  estate,  and  gave  me  id  charge  of  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Somerville  also  was  called  away  by  household  cares,  and 
I  was  left  alone  with  Julia  I  Here,  then,  was  the  situation 
which  of  all  others  I  had  most  coveted.  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  lovely  being  that  had  so  long  been  the  desire  of  my 
heart.  We  were  alone;  propitious  opportunity  for  a  lover  1 
Did  I  seize  upon  it?  Did  I  break  out  in  one  of  my  accustomed 
rhapsodies?  No  such  thing  I  Never  was  being  more  awk- 
wardly embarrassed. 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  this?"  thought  I.  "Surely,  I 
cannot  stand  in  awe  of  this  young  girl.  I  am  of  course  her 
superior  in  intellect,  and  am  never  embarrassed  in  company 
with  my  tutor,  notwithstanding  all  his  wisdom." 

It  was  passing  strange.  I  felt  that  if  she  were  an  old  woman, 
I  should  be  quite  at  my  ease ;  if  she  were  even  an  ugly  woman, 
I  should  make  out  very  well:  it  was  her  beauty  that  over- 
powered me.  How  Uttle  do  lovely  women  know  what  awful 
beings  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  youth !    Young 
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men  brought  up  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  our  cities  will 
smile  at  all  this.  Accustomed  to  mingle  incessantly  in  female 
society,  and  to  have  the  romance  of  the  heart  deadened  by  a 
thousand  frivolous  flirtations,  women  are  nothing  but  women 
in  their  eyes;  but  to  a  susceptible  youth  like  myself,  brought 
up  in  the  coimtry,  they  are  perfect  divinities. 

Miss  Somerville  was  at  first  a  httle  embarrassed  herself;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  women  have  a  natural  adroitness  in  recov- 
ering their  self-possession;  they  are  more  alert  in  their  minds, 
and  graceful  in  their  manners.  Beside,  I  was  but  an  ordinary 
personage  in  Miss  Somerville's  eyes;  she  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  singular  course  of  imaginings  as  had  sur- 
rounded her,  in  my  eyes,  with  the  illusions  of  romance. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp  and 
gained  courage  from  the  discovery.  At  any  rate  she  was  the 
first  to  take  the  field. 

Her  conversation,  however,  was  only  on  common-place 
topics,  and  in  an  easy,  well-bred  style.  I  endeavored  to  re- 
spond in  the  same  manner;  but  I  was  strangely  incompetent 
to  the  task.  My  ideas  were  frozen  up ;  even  words  seemed  to 
fail  me.  I  was  excessively  vexed  at  myself,  for  I  wished  to  be 
imcommonly  elegant.  I  tried  two  or  three  times  to  turn  a 
pretty  thought,  or  to  utter  a  fine  sentiment ;  but  it  would  come 
forth  so  trite,  so  forced,  so  mawkish,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  it. 
My  very  voice  sounded  discordantly,  though  I  sought  to  modu- 
late it  into  the  softest  tones.  *'The  truth  is,"  thought  I  to 
myself,  "I  cannot  bring  my  mind  down  to  the  small  talk 
necessary  for  yoimg  girls ;  it  is  too  masculine  and  robust  for 
the  mincing  measure  of  parlor  gossip.  I  am  a  philosopher — 
and  that  accounts  for  it." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Somerville  at  length  gave  me  rehef .  I 
at  once  breathed  freely,  and  felt  a  vast  deal  of  confidence  come 
over  me.  "This  is  strange,"  thought  I,  **that  the  appearance 
of  another  woman  should  revive  my  courage ;  that  I  should  be 
a  better  match  for  two  women  than  one.  However,  since  it  is 
so,  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  let  this 
young  lady  see  that  I  am  not  so  great  a  simpleton  as  she  prob- 
ably thinks  me." 

I  accordingly  took  up  the  book  of  poetry  which  lay  upon  the 
sofa.  It  was  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  fortunate;  it  afforded  a  fine  scope  for  my  favorite 
vein  of  grandiloquence.  I  went  largely  into  a  discussion  of  its 
merits,  or  rather  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  them.    My  observa- 
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tions  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Somei'ville,  for  I  found  I  could 
talk  to  her  with  more  ease  than  to  her  daughter.  She 
appeared  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  and  disposed  to  meet 
me  in  the  discussion;  but  it  was  not  my  object  to  hear  her 
talk;  it  was  to  talk  myself.  I  anticipated  all  she  had  to 
say,  overpowered  her  with  the  copiousness  of  my  ideas,  and 
supported  and  illustrated  them  by  long  citations  from  the 
author. 

While  thus  holding  forth,  I  cast  a  side  glance  to  see  how 
Miss  Somerville  was  affected.  She  had  some  embroidery 
stretched  on  a  frame  before  her,  but  had  paused  in  her  labor, 
and  was  looking  down  as  if  lost  in  mute  attention.  I  felt  a 
glow  of  self-satisfaction,  but  I  recollected,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  kind  of  pique,  the  advantage  she  had  enjoyed  over  me 
in  our  tete-^-t^te.  I  determined  to  push  my  triumph,  and  ac- 
cordingly kept  on  with  redoubled  ardor,  until  I  had  fairly  ex- 
hausted my  subject,  or  rather  my  thoughts. 

I  had  scarce  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  Miss  Somerville 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  fixed, 
and  turning  to  her  mother,  observed:  **  I  have  been  consider- 
ing, mamma,  whether  to  work  these  flowers  plain,  or  in 
colors." 

Had  an  ice-bolt  shot  to  my  heart,  it  could  not  have  chilled 
me  more  effectually.  '  *  What  a  fool, "  thought  I,  '  *  have  I  been 
making  myself — squandering  away  fine  thoughts,  and  fine  lan- 
guage, upon  a  light  mind,  and  an  ignorant  ear!  This  girl 
knows  nothing  of  poetry.  She  has  no  soul,  I  fear,  for  its 
beauties.  Can  any  one  have  real  sensibihty  of  heart,  and  not 
be  aUve  to  poetry?  However,  she  is  yoimg;  this  part  of  her 
education  has  been  neglected :  there  is  time  enough  to  remed; 
it.  I  will  be  her  preceptor.  I  will  kindle  in  her  mind  the 
sacred  flame,  and  lead  her  through  the  fairy  land  of  song. 
But  after  all,  it  is  rather  imfortunate  that  I  should  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  of  poetry." 


1  passed  a  day  not  altogether  satisfactoiy.  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  Miss  Somerville  did  not  show  any  poetical 
feeling.  "I  am  afraid,  after  all,"  said  I  to  myself,  **she  is 
light  and  girlish,  and  more  fitted  to  pluck  wild  flowers,  play  on 
the  flageolet,  and  romp  with  httle  dogs  than  to  converse  with 
a  man  of  my  turn." 

I  believe,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  more  out  of 
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humor  with  myself.  I  thought  I  had  made  the  worst  firgt 
appearance  that  ever  hero  made,  either  in  novel  or  fairy  tale. 
I  was  out  of  all  patience,  when  I  called  to  mind  my  awkward 
attempts  at  ease  and  elegance  in  the  t^te-^t@te.  And  then  my 
intolerable  long  lecture  about  poetry  to  catch  the  applause  of 
a  heedless  auditor  I  But  there  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  had  cer 
tainly  been  eloquent:  it  was  her  fault  that  the  eloquence  was 
wasted.  To  meditate  upon  the  embroidery  of  a  flower,  when  I 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Milton  I  She  might  at  least 
have  admired  the  poetry,  if  she  did  not  rehsh  the  mitnTiAr  in 
which  it  was  delivered:  though  that  was  not  despicable,  for  I 
had  recited  passages  in  my  best  style,  which  my  mother  and 
sisters  had  always  considered  equal  to  a  play.  "Oh,  it  is 
evident,"  thought  I,  **Miss  Somerville  has  very  little  soul!** 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  cogitations  during  the  day,  the 
fj^c^eater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  my  chamber,  for  I  was  still 
languid.  My  evening  was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
I  overlooked  Miss  Somerville's  portfolio  of  sketches. 

They  were  executed  with  great  taste,  and  showed  a  nice  ob- 
r":^rvation  of  the  peculiarities  of  natiu^.  They  were  all  her  own, 
and  free  from  those  cmming  tints  and  touches  of  the  drawing- 
master,  by  which  yoimg  ladies*  drawings,  like  their  heads,  are 
dressed  up  for  company.  There  was  no  garnish  or  vulgar  trick 
of  colors,  either;  all  was  executed  with  singular  truth  and  sim- 
phcity. 

**  And  yet,"  thought  I,  **  this  little  being,  who  has  so  pure  an 
L/e  to  take  in,  as  in  a  limpid  brook,  all  the  graceful  forms  and 
magic  tints  of  nature,  has  no  soul  for  poetry !" 

Mr.  Somerville,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  observ- 
ing my  eye  to  wander  occasionally  to  the  harp,  interpreted 
and  met  my  wishes  with  his  accustomed  civihty. 

"Julia,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Mount  joy  would  like  to  hear 
a  httle  music  from  yom*  harp ;  let  us  hear,  too,  the  soimd  of 
your  voice." 

Julia  immediately  complied,  without  any  of  that  hesitation 
and  difiiculty ,  by  which  young  ladies  are  apt  to  make  company 
pay  dear  for  bad  music.  She  sang  a  sprightly  strain,  in  a  bril- 
liant style,  that  came  trilling  playfully  over  the  ear;  and  the 
bright  eye  and  dimpling  smile  showed  that  her  httle  heart 
danced  with  the  song.  Her  pet  canary  bird,  who  hung  close 
by,  was  awakened  by  the  music,  and  burst  forth  into  an  emu- 
lating strain.  Julia  smiled  with  a  pretty  air  of  defiance,  and 
played  louder. 
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After  some  time,  the  music  changed,  and  ran  into  a  plaintive 
strain,  in  a  minor  key.  Then  it  was,  that  all  the  former 
witchery  of  her  voice  came  over  me;  then  it  was  that  she 
seemed  to  sing  from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart.  Her  fingers 
moved  ahout  the  chords  as  if  they  scarcely  touched  them. 
Her  whole  manner  and  appearance  changed;  her  eyes  heamed 
with  the  softest  expression;  her  countenance,  her  frame,  all 
seemied  subdued  into  tenderness.  She  rose  from  the  harp, 
leaving  it  still  vibrating  with  sweet  soimds,  and  moved  toward 
her  father  to  bid  him  good  night. 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  intently,  during  her  perfor- 
mance. As  she  came  before  him  he  parted  her  shining  ringlets 
with  both  his  hands,  and  looked  down  with  the  fondness  of  a 
father  on  her  innocent  face.  The  music  seemed  still  lingering 
in  its  lineaments,  and  the  action  of  her  father  brought  a  moist 
^eam  in  her  eye.  He  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  after  the 
French  mode  of  parental  caressing:  '*Good  night,  and  God 
bless  you,"  said  he,  "my  good  httle  girl!" 

Julia  tripped  away,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  a  dimple  in  her 
cheek,  and  a  light  heart  in  her  bosom.  I  thought  it  the  pret- 
tiest pictm^e  of  paternal  and  fiUal  affection  I  had  ever  seen. 

When  I  retired  to  bed,  a  new  train  of  thoughts  crowded  into 
my  brain.  **  After  all,"  said  I  to  myself,  '*  it  is  clear  this  girl 
lias  a  soul,  though  she  was  not  moved  by  my  eloquence.  She 
has  all  the  outward  signs  and  evidences  of  poetic  feeling.  She 
paints  well,  and  has  an  eye  for  nature.  She  is  a  fine  musician, 
and  enters  into  the  very  soul  of  song.  What  a  pity  that  she 
knows  nothing  of  poetry  I  But  we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
I  am  irretrievably  in  love  with  her;  what  then  am  I  to  do? 
C!ome  down  to  the  level  of  her  mind,  or  endeavor  to  raise  her 
to  some  kind  of  intellectual  equality  with  myself?  That  is  the 
most  generous  course.  She  will  look  up  to  me  as  a  benefactor. 
I  shall  become  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  lofty  thoughts 
and  harmonious  graces  of  poetry.  She  is  apparently  docile: 
beside,  the  difference  of  our  ages  will  give  me  an  ascendancy 
over  her.  She  cannot  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am 
full  turned  to  twenty."  So,  having  built  this  most  delectable 
of  air  castles,  I  fell  asleep. 


The  next  morning  I  was  quite  a  different  being.  I  no  Icfnger 
felt  fearful  of  stealing  a  glance  at  JuHa ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
contemplated  her  steadily,  with  the  benignant  eye  of  a  benefac- 
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tor.  Shortly  after  breakfast  I  found  myself  alone  with  her,  as 
I  had  on  the  preceding  morning;  but  I  felt  nothing  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  our  previous  tete-^-tete.  I  was  elevated -by  the 
consciousness  of  my  intellectual  superiority,  and  should  almost 
have  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  ignorance  of  the  lovely 
little  being,  if  I  had  not  felt  also  the  assurance  that  I  should  be 
able  to  dispel  it.     *  *  But  it  is  time, "  thought  I,  *  Ho  open  school. " 

Julia  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  music  on  her  piano. 
I  looked  over  two  or  three  songs;  they  were  Moore's  Irish 
melodies. 

"These  are  pretty  things!"  said  I,  flirting  the  leaves  over 
lightly,  and  giving  a  shght  shrug,  by  way  of  quahf ying  the 
opinion. 

"Oh,  I  love  them  of  all  things,"  said  Julia,  "they're  so 
touching!" 

"  Then  you  like  them  for  the  poetry,"  said  I,  with  an  encour- 
aging smile. 

"Oh  yes;  she  thought  them  charmingly  written." 

Now  was  my  time.  "  Poetry,"  said  I,  assmning  a  didactic 
attitude  and  air,  "poetry  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  studies 
that  can  occupy  a  youthful  mind.  It  renders  us  susceptible  of 
the  gentle  impulses  of  humanity,  and  cherishes  a  delicate  per- 
ception of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  elevated  in  morals,  and 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  physics.    It " 

I  was  going  on  in  a  style  that  would  have  graced  a  professor 
of  rhetoric,  when  I  saw  a  hght  smile  playing  about  Miss 
SomerviUe's  mouth,  and  that  she  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  a  music-book.  I  recollected  her  inattention  to  my  discourse 
of  the  preceding  morning.  "There  is  no  fixing  her  hght 
mind,"  thought  I,  "by  abstract  theory;  we  will  proceed  prac- 
tically." As  it  happened,  the  identical  volume  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  was  lying  at  hand. 

"Let  me  recommend  to  you,  my  young  friend,"  said  I,  in 
one  of  those  tones  of  persuasive  admonition,  which  I  had  so 
often  loved  in  Glencoe,  "let  me  recommend  to  you  this  ad- 
mirable poem;  you  will  find  in  it  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment far  superior  to  those  songs  which  have  deUghted  you." 
Julia  looked  at  the  book,  and  then  at  me,  with  a  whimsically 
dubious  air.  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost?"  said  she;  "oh,  I 
know  the  greater  part  of  that  by  heart." 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  my  pupil  so  far  advanced ;  how- 
ever, the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  kind  of  school-book,  and  its  finest 
passages  are  given  to  yoimg  ladies  as  tasks. 
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*^  1  find,  '*  said  1  to  myself,  "  I  must  not  treat  her  as  iso  com' 
plete  a  novice ;  her  inattention  yesterday  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  absolute  ignorance,  but  merely  from  a  want  of 
poetic  feeling.    Til  try  her  again." 

I  now  determined  to  dazzle  her  with  my  own  erudition,  and 
laimched  iato  a  harangue  that  would  have  done  honor  to  an 
institute.  Pope,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  old  dramatic  wri- 
ters were  all  dipped  into,  with  the  excursive  flight  of  a 
swallow.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  English  poets,  but  gave 
a  glance  at  the  French  and  Italian  schools;  I  passed  over 
Ariosto  in  full  wing,  but  paused  on  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
livered. I  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Clorinda:  **  There's  a 
character,"  said  I,  **that  you  wiU  find  well  worthy  a  woman's 
study.  It  shows  to  what  exalted  heights  of  heroism  the  sex 
can  rise,  how  gloriously  they  may  share  even  in  the  stem  con- 
cerns of  men." 

**For  my  part,"  said  Julia,  gently  taking  advantage  of  a 
pause,  **  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  character  of  Sophronia." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  She  then  had  read  Tasso !  This  girl 
that  I  had  been  treating  as  an  ignoramus  in  poetry !  She  pro- 
ceeded with  a  shght  glow  of  the  cheek,  summoned  up  perhaps 
by  a  casual  glow  of  feeling : 

**I  do  not  admire  those  masculine  heroines,"  said  she,  **  who 
aim  at  the  bold  qualities  of  the  opposite  sex.  Now  Soph- 
ronia only  exhibits  the  real  qualities  of  a  woman,  wrought 
up  to  their  highest  excitement.  She  is  modest,  gentle,  and 
retiring,  as  it  becomes  a  woman  to  be;  but  she  has  all  the 
strength  of  affection  proper  to  a  woman.  She  cannot  fight  for 
her  people  as  Clorinda  does,  but  she  can  offer  herself  up,  and 
die  to  serve  them.  You  may  admire  Clorinda,  but  you  surelj 
would  be  more  apt  to  love  Sophronia;  at  least,"  added  she, 
suddenly  appearing  to  recoUect  herself,  and  blushing  at  having 
launched  into  such  a  discussion,  ^^at  least  that  is  what  papa 
observed  when  we  read  the  poem  together." 

"  Indeed, "said  I,  dryly,  for  I  felt  disconcerted  and  nettled  at 
being  unexpectedly  lectured  by  my  pupil;  **  indeed,  I  do  not 
exactly  recollect  the  passage." 

*' Oh,"  said  Julia,  **I  can  repeat  it  to  you;"  and  she  im- 
mediately gave  it  in  Italian. 

Heavens  and  earth  I — here  was  a  situation  I  I  knew  no  more 
of  Italian  than  I  did  of  the  language  of  Psalmanazar.  What  a 
dilemma  for  a  would-be- wise  man  to  be  placed  in  I  I  saw 
Julia  waited  for  my  opinion. 
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had  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  to  look  back  fondly  to  its 
simple  delights,  and  to  determine  that  his  child,  if  possihle, 
should  never  leave  them.  He  had  superintended  her  education 
with  scrupulous  care,  storing  her  mind  with  the  graces  of 
polite  hterature,  and  with  such  knowledge  as  would  enable  it 
to  furnish  its  own  amusement  and  occupation,  and  giving  her 
all  the  accomplishments  that  sweeten  and  enliven  the  circle  of 
domestic  life.  He  had  been  particularly  sedulous  to  exclude 
all  fashionable  affectations;  all  false  sentiment,  ^lise  sensi- 
bility, and  false  romance.  "Whatever  advantages  she  may 
possess,"  said  he,  "she  is  quite  unconscious  of  them.  She  is 
a  capricious  little  being,  in  everything  but  her  affections;  she 
is,  however,  free  from  art;  simple,  ingenuoys,  amiable,  and,  I 
thank  Gk)dl  happy." 

Such  was  the  eulogy  of  a  fond  father,  delivered  with  a  ten- 
derness that  touched  me.  I  could  not  help  making  a  casual 
inquiry,  whether,  among  the  graces  of  pohte  literature,  he  had 
incmded  a  slight  tincture  of  metaphysics.  He  smiled,  and  told 
me  he  had  not. 

On  the  whole,  when,  as  usual,  that  night,  I  simuned  up  the 
day's  observations  on  my  pillow,  J  was  not  altogether  dissatis- 
fied. "  Miss  Somerville,"  said  I,  "  loves  poetry,  and  I  like  her 
the  better  for  it.  She  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  Italian; 
agreed;  what  is  it  to  know  a  variety  of  languages,  but  merely 
to  have  a  variety  of  sounds  to  express  the«same  idea?  Original 
thought  is  the  ore  of  the  mind;  language  is  but  the  accidental 
stamp  and  coinage  by  which  it  is  put  into  circulation.  If  I 
can  furnish  an  original  idea,  what  care  I  how  many  languages 
she  can  translate  it  into?  She  may  be  able  also  to  quote 
names,  and  dates,  and  latitudes  better  than  I ;  but  that  is  a 
mere  effort  of  the  memory.  I  admit  she  is  more  accurate  in 
history  and  geography  than  I;  but  then  she  knows  nothing 
of  metaphysics." 

I  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  retimi  home;  yet  I  coidd 
not  think  of  leaving  Mr.  Somerville' s  without  having  a  little 
further  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's 
education. 

"  This  Mr.  Somerville,"  thought  I,  "  is  a  very  accomplished, 
elegant  man ;  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  has  profited  by  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  not  with- 
out information,  and,  as  far  as  he  thinks,  appears  to  think 
correctly;  but  after  all,  he  is  rather  superficial,  and  does 
not  think  prof  oimdly .    He  seems  to  take  no  delight  in  those 
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metaphysical  abstractions  that  are  the  proper  aliment  of  mas- 
ciiline  minds."  I  called  to  mind  various  occasions  in  which  I 
had  indulged  largely  in  metaphysical  discussions,  but  could 
recollect  no  instance  where  I  had  been  able  to  draw  him  out. 
He  had  listened,  itis  true,  with  attention,  and  smiled  as  if  in 
acquiescence,  but  had  always  appeared  to  avoid  reply.  Be- 
side, I  had  made  several  sad  blunders  in  the  glow  of  eloquent 
declamation;  but  he  had  never  interrupted  me,  to  notice  and 
correct  them,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  versed  in 
the  theme. 

*'Now,  it  is  really  a  great  pity,"  resumed  I,  **  that  he  should 
have  the  entire  management  of  Miss  Somerville's  education. 
What  a  vast  advantage  it  would  be,  if  she  could  be  put  for  a 
little  time  under  the  superintendence  of  Glencoe.  He  would 
throw  some  deeper  shades  of  thought  into  her  mind,  which  at 
present  is  all  sunshine ;  not  but  that  Mr.  Somerville  has  done 
very  well,  as  far  as  he  has  gone;  but  then  he  has  merely  pre- 
pared the  soil  for  the  strong  plants  of  useful  knowledge.  She 
is  well  versed  in  the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  the  general 
course  of  belles-lettres,"  said  I;  **a  Httle  more  philosophy 
would  do  wonders." 

I  accordingly  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Somerville  for  a  few 
moments'  conversation  in  his  study,  the  morning  I  was  to 
depart.  When  we  were  alone  I  opened  the  matter  fully  to 
him.  I  commenced  with  the  warmest  eulogiiun  of  Glencoe's 
I)Owers  of  mind,  and  vast  acquirements,  and  ascribed  to  him 
all  my  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  I 
begged,  therefore,  to  recommend  him  as  a  friend  calculated  to 
direct  the  studies  of  Miss  Somerville;  to  lead  her  mind,  by 
degrees,  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract  principles,  and  to 
produce  habits  of  philosophical  analysis;  **  which,"  added  I, 
gently  smiling,  '*  are  not  often  cultivated  Jby  young  ladies."  I 
ventured  to  hint,  in  addition,  that  he  would  find  Mr.  Glencoe 
a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquaintance  for  himself;  one 
who  would  stimulate  and  evolve  the  powers  of  his  mind;  and 
who  might  open  to  him  tracts  of  inquiry  and  speculation,  to 
which  perhaps  Le  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  with  grave  attention.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  thanked  me  in  the  poUtest  manner  for  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  daughter  and  himself.  He  ob- 
served that,  as  regarded  himself,  he  was  afraid  he  was  too  old 
to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Glencoe,  and  that  as  to  his 
daughter,  he  was  afraid  her  mind  was  but  little  fitted  for  the 
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study  of  metaphysics.  **I  do  not  wish,"  continued  he,  *' 
strain  her  intellects  with  subjects  they  cannot  grasp,  but  to 
make  her  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  that  are  within  the 
limits  of  her  capacity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  the 
boundaries  of  female  genius,  and  am  far  from  indulging  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  women  are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the 
highest  intellectual  pm^uits.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
my  daughter's  tastes  and  talents.  She  will  never  make  a 
learned  woman;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I  desire  it;  for  such  is  the 
jealousy  of  our  sex,  as  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  ascend- 
ancy, that  a  learned  woman  is  not  always  the  happiest.  I  do 
not  wish  my  daughter  to  excite  envy,  or  to  battle  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  world ;  but  to  glide  peaceably  through  life, 
on  the  good  will  and  kind  opinions  of  her  friends.  She  has 
ample  employment  for  her  Uttle  head,  in  the  course  I  have 
marked  out  for  her ;  and  is  busy  at  present  with  some  branches 
of  natural  history,  calculated  to  awaken  her  perceptions  to  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  the  inexhaustible  vol- 
ume of  wisdom  constantly  spread  open  before  her  eyes.  I 
consider  that  woman  most  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, who  can  draw  topics  of  pleasing  remark  from  every 
natural  object;  and  most  likely  to  be  cheerful  and  contented, 
who  is  continually  sensible  of  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the 
invariable  beneficence,  that  reign  throughout  the  beautiful 
world  we  inhabit." 

**But,"  added  he,  smiling,  **I  am  betraying  myself  into  a 
lecture,  instead  of  merely  giving  a  reply  to  your  kind  offer. 
Permit  me  to  take  the  Hberty,  in  return,  of  inquiring  a  Uttle 
about  your  own  pursuits.  You  speak  of  having  finished  your 
education;  but  of  course  you  have  a  line  of  private  study  and 
mental  occupation  marked  out;  for  you  must  know  the  impor- 
tance, both  in  point  of  interest  and  happiness,  of  keeping  the 
mind  employed.  May  I  ask  what  system  you  observe  in  your 
intellectual  exercises?" 

**  Oh,  as  to  system,"  I  observed,  *'  I  could  never  bring  myself 
into  anything  of  the  kind.  I  thought  it  best  to  let  my  genius 
take  its  own  coiirse,  as  it  always  acted  the  most  vigorously 
when  stimulated  by  inclination." 

Mr,  Somerville  shook  his  head.  "This  same  genius,"  said 
he,  **  is  a  wild  quaUty,  that  runs  away  with  oiu'  most  promis- 
ing young  men.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  too,  to 
give  it  the  reins,  that  it  is  now  thought  an  animal  of  too  noble 
and  generous  a  nature  to  be  brought  to  harness.    But  it  is  aO 
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a  mistake.    Nature  never  designed  these  high  endowments  to 
run  riot  through  society,  and  throw  the  whole  system  into 
confusiozL    No,  my  dear  sir,  genius,  unless  it  acts  upon  sys- 
tem, is  very  apt  to  be  a  useless  quality  to  society;  sometimes 
an  injurious,  and  certainly  a  very  imcomf ortable  one,  to  its 
possessor.    I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  pro- 
gress throu^  hfe  of  yoimg  men  who  were  accounted  geniuses, 
and  have  found  it  too  often  end  in  early  exhaustion  and  bitter 
dkappointment;  and  have  as  often  noticed  that  these  effects 
might  be  traced  to  a  total  want  of  system.    There  were  no 
babits  of  business,  of  steady  purpose,  and  r^ular  apphcation, 
superinduced  upon  the  mind;  everything  was  left  to  chance 
and  impulsei,  and  native  luxuriance,  and  everything  of  course 
ran  to  waste  and  wild  entanglement.    Excuse  me  if  I  am 
tedious  on  this  point,  for  I  feel  solicitous  to  impress  it  upon 
you,  being  an  error  extremely  prevalent  in  our  country  and 
one  into  which  too  many  of  our  youth  have  fallen.    I  am 
happy,  however,  to  observe  the  zeal  which  still  appears  to 
actuate  yon  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  augur  every 
good  from  the  elevated  bent  of  your  ambition.    May  I  ask 
what  has  been  your  coiu-se  of  study  for  the  last  six  months?" 

Never  was  question  more  imluckily  timed.  For  the  last  six 
months  I  had  been  absolutely  bmied  in  novels  and  romances. 

Mr.  Somerville  perceived  that  the  question  was  embarrass- 
ing, and  with  his  invariable  good  breeding,  immediately  re- 
sumed the  conversation,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  from  me  an 
account  of  the  whole  manner  in  which  I  had  been  educated, 
and  the  various  currents  of  reading  into  which  my  mind  had 
run.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss,  briefly  but  impressively, 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  most  important  to  a 
youngman  in  my  situation;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  him 
a  complete  master  of  those  studies  on  which  I  had  supposed 
him  ignorant,  and  on  which  I  had  been  descanting  so  confi- 
dently. 

He  complimented  me,  however,  very  graciously,  upon  the 
progress  I  had  made,  but  advised  me  for  the  present  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  moral  sciences. 
'* These  studies,''  said  he,  ''store  a  man's  mind  with  valuable 
focts,  and  at  the  same  time  repress  self-confidence,  by  letting 
him  know  bow  boundless  are  the  realms  of  knowledge,  and 
how  little  we  can  possibly  know.  Whereas  metaphysical  stu- 
dieSi  thou^  of  an  ingenious  order  of  intellectual  employment, 
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are  apt  to  bewilder  some  minds  with  vague  speculations.  They 
never  know  how  far  they  have  advanced,  or  what  may  be  the 
correctness  of  their  favorite  theory.  They  render  many  of  our 
young  men  verbose  and  declamatory,  and  prone  to  mistake 
the  aberrations  of  their  fancy  for  the  inspirations  of  divine 
philosophy." 

I  oould  not  but  interrupt  him,  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  to  say  that  it  had  been  my  lot,  in  the  course  of 
my  limited  experience,  to  encounter  yoimg  men  of  the  kinci, 
who  had  overwhelmed  me  by  their  verbosity. 

Mr.  Somerville  smiled.  **  I  trust,"  said  he,  kindly,  **thai 
you  will  guard  against  these  errors.  Avoid  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  young  man  is  apt  to  hurry  into  conversation,  and  to 
utter  the  crude  and  ill-digested  notions  which  he  has  picked  up 
in  his  recent  studies.  Be  assured  that  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  is  the  slow  acqiiisition  of  a  studious  lifetime ;  that  a 
young  man,  however  pregnant  his  wit,  and  prompt  his  talent, 
can  have  mastered  but  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and,  in  a 
manner,  attained  the  implements  of  study.  Whatever  may 
have  been  your  past  assiduity,  you  must  be  sensible  that  as 
yet  you  have  but  reached  the  threshold  of  true  knowledge;  but 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  the  advantage  that  you  are  still 
very  young,  and  have  ample  time  to  learn." 

Here  our  conference  ended.  I  walked  out  of  the  study,  a  very 
different  being  from  what  I  was  on  entering  it.  I  had  gone  in 
with  the  air  of  a  professor  about  to  deliver  a  lecture;  I  came 
out  like  a  student  who  had  failed  in  his  examination,  and  been 
degraded  in  his  class. 

"  Very  young,"  and  "on  the  threshold  of  knowledge"  1  This 
was  extremely  flattering,  to  one  who  had  considered  himself 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  prof oimd  philosopher. 

"It  is  singular,"  thought  I;  "there  seems  to  have  been  a 
spell  upon  my  faculties,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house. 
I  certainly  have  not  been  able  to  do  myself  justice.  Whenever 
I  have  undertaken  to  advise,  I  have  had  the  tables  turned  upon 
me.  It  must  be  that  I  am  strange  and  diffident  among  people 
I  am  not  accustomed  to.  I  wish  they  could  hear  me  talk  at 
homel" 

"After  all,"  added  I,  on  further  reflection,  ^^ after  all,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  Somerville  has  said.  Some- 
how or  other,  these  men  of  the  world  do  now  and  then  hit 
upon  remarks  that  would  do  credit  to  a  philosopher.  Some  of 
bis  general  observations  came  so  home,  that  I  almost  thought 
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they  were  meant  for  myself.  His  advice  about  adopting  a 
system  of  study  is  very  judicious.  I  wiU  immediately  put  it 
in  practice.  My  mind  shall  operate  henceforward  with  the 
r^ularity  of  clock-work." 

How  &tr  I  succeeded  in  adopting  this  plan,  how  I  fared  in 
the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  how  I  succeeded  in  my 
suit  to  Julia  Somerville,  may  afford  matter  for  a  further  com- 
mimication  to  the  pubhc,  if  this  simple  record  of  my  early  life 
is  fortunate  enough  to  excite  any  curiosity. 
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"a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity.'* 

Lff  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  England,  I  once  fell  in  witii 
a  convoy  of  merchant  ships  hound  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  hland ;  and  the  ships  vied  with  each 
other  in  spreading  sail  to  catch  a  hght,  favoring  hreeze,  until 
their  hulls  were  almost  hidden  beneath  a  cloud  of  canvas. 
The  breeze  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  his  last  yellow  rajrs 
shone  upon  a  thousand  sails,  idly  flapping  against  the  masts. 

I  exulted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  augured  a  pros- 
perous voyage;  but  the  veteran  master  of  the  ship  shook  his 
head,  and  pronoimced  this  halcyon  calm  a  **  weather-breeder." 
And  so  it  proved.  A  storm  burst  forth  in  the  night ;  the  sea 
roared  and  raged;  and  when  the  day  broke,  I  beheld  the  late 
gallant  convoy  scattered  in  every  direction;  some  dismasted, 
others  scudding  under  bare  poles,  and  many  firing  signals  of 
distress. 

I  have  since  been  occasionally  reminded  of  this  scene,  by 
those  calm,  simny  seasons  in  the  commercial  world,  which  ar» 
known  by  the  name  of  "times  of  unexampled  prosperity." 
They  are  the  sure  weather-breeders  of  traflSc.  Every  now  and 
then  the  world  is  visited  by  one  of  these  delusive  seasons,  when 
**  the  credit  system,"  as  it  is  called,  expands  to  full  luxuriance, 
everybody  trusts  everybody ;  a  bad  debt  is  a  thing  imheard  of  ; 
the  broad  way  to  certain  and  sudden  wealth  lies  plain  and 
open;  and  men  are  tempted  to  dash  forward  boldly,  from  tht 
facility  of  borrowing. 

Promissory   notes,  interchanged   between   scheming   indt 
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viduals,  are  liberally  discounted  at  the  banks,  which  become 
so  many  mints  to  coin  words  into  cash;  and  as  the  supply  of 
words  is  inexhaustible,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  what  a  vast 
amount  of  promissory  capital  is  soon  in  circulation.  Every  one 
now  talks  in  thousands;  nothing  is  heard  but  gigantic  opera- 
tions in  trade ;  great  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property,  and 
immense  sums  made  at  every  transfer.  All,  to  be  sure,  as  yet 
exists  in  promise;  but  the  behever  in  promises  calculates  the 
aggregate  as  soUd  capital,  and  falls  back  in  amazement  at  the 
amount  of  pubHc  wealth,  the  **imexampled  state  of  public 
prosperity." 

Now  is  the  time  for  speculative  and  dreaming  or  designing 
men.  They  relate  their  dreams  and  projects  to  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  dazzle  them  with  golden  visions,  and  set  them 
madding  after  shadows.  The  example  of  one  stimulates 
another;  speculation  rises  on  speculation;  bubble  rises  on 
bubble;  every  one  helps  with  his  breath  to  swell  the  windy 
superstructure,  and  admires  and  wonders  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  inflation  he  has  contributed  to  produce. 

Speculation  is  the  romance  of  trade,  and  casts  contempt  upon 
all  its  sober  realities.  It  renders  the  stock-jobber  a  magician, 
and  the  exchange  a  region  of  enchantment.  It  elevates  the 
merchant  into  a  kind  of  knight-errant,  or  rather  a  commercial 
Quixote.  The  slow  but  sure  gains  of  snug  percentage  become 
despicable  in  his  eyes;  no  **  operation"  is  thought  worthy  oi 
attention,  that  does  not  double  or  treble  the  investment.  No 
business  is  worth  following,  that  does  not  promise  an  imme- 
diate fortune.  As  he  sits  musing  over  his  ledger,  with  pen 
behind  his  ear,  he  is  like  La  Mancha's  hero  in  his  study, 
dreaming  over  his  books  of  chivalry.  His  dusty  coiuiting^ 
house  fades  before  his  eyes,  or  changes  into  a  Spanish  mine; 
he  gropes  after  diamonds,  or  dives  after  pearls.  The  subter- 
ranean garden  of  Aladdin  is  nothing  to  the  realms  of  wealth 
that  break  upon  his  imagination. 

Could  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life  of  a  merchant  would 
indeed  be  a  golden  dream;  but  it  is  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant. 
Let  but  a  doubt  enter,  and  the  "season  of  imexampled  pros- 
I)erity"  is  at  end.  The  coinage  of  words  is  suddenly  ciniailed  ; 
the  promissory  capital  begins  to  vanish  into  smoke;  a  panic 
succeeds,  and  the  whole  superstructure,  built  upon  credit, 
and  reared  by  speculation,  crumbles  to  the  groimd,  leaving 
scarce  a  wreck  behind: 


*'  It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 


»» 
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When  a  man  of  business,  therefore,  hears  on  every  side 
rumors  of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired;  when  he  finds  banks 
liberal,  and  brokers  busy;  when  he  sees  adventurers  flush  of 
paper  capital,  and  full  of  scheme  and  enterprise ;  when  he  per- 
ceives a  greater  disposition  to  buy  than  to  sell;  when  trade 
overflows  its  accustomed  channels  and  deluges  the  coimtry; 
when  he  hears  of  new  regions  of  commercial  adventure;  of 
distant  marts  and  distant  mines,  swallowing  merchandise  and 
disgorging  gold;  when  he  finds  joint  stock  companies  of  all 
kinds  forming;  railroads,  canals,  and  locomotive  engines, 
springing  up  on  every  side;  when  idlers  suddenly  beccane  men 
of  business,  and  dash  into  the  game  of  commerce  as  they  would 
into  the  hazards  of  the  faro  table ;  when  he  beholds  the  streets 
glittering  with  new  equipages,  palaces  conjured  up  by  the 
magic  of  speculation ;  tradesmen  flushed  with  sudden  success, 
and  vying  with  each  other  in  ostentatious  expense ;  in  a  word, 
when  he  hears  the  whole  cpmmunity  joining  in  the  theme  of 
** unexampled  prosperity,"  let  him  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
"weather-breeder,"  and  prepare  for  the  impending  storm. 

The  forgoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  as  a  prelude  to 
a  narrative  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  pubhc,  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  infatuation  of  gain,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce.  I  allude  to  the 
&mous  Mississippi  bubble.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  passed  into 
a  proverb,  and  become  a  phrase  in  every  one's  mouth,  yet  of 
which  not  one  merchant  in  ten  has  probably  a  distinct  idea. 
I  have  therefore  thought  that  an  authentic  accoimt  of  it  would 
be  interesting  and  salutary,  at  the  present  moment,  when  we 
are  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  severe  access  of  the  credit 
system,  and  just  recovering  from  one  of  its  ruinous  delusions. 


Before  entering  into  the  story  of  this  famous  chimera,  it  is 
proper  to  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  individual  who 
engendered  it.  John  Law  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1671. 
Bis  father,  William  Law,  was  a  rich  goldsmith,  and  left  his 
son  an  estate  of  considerable  value,  called  Lauriston,  situated 
about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Goldsmiths,  in  those  days, 
acted  occasionally  as  bankers,  and  his  father's  operations, 
under  this  character,  may  have  originally  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  youth  to  the  science  of  calculation,  In  which  he  became 
an  adept;  so  that  at  an  early  age  he  excelled  in  playing  at  all 
games  of  combination. 
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In  1694  he  appeared  in  London,  where  a  handsome  person, 
and  an  easy  and  insinuating  address,  gained  him  currency  in 
the  first  circles,  and  the  nick-name  of  ''Beau  Law."  The  same 
personal  advantages  gave  him  success  in  the  world  of  gal- 
lantry, imtil  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Bean 
Wilson,  his  rival  in  fashion,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  a 
then  fled  to  France,  to  avoid  prosecution. 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1700,  and  remained  there  seve- 
ral years;  during  which  time  he  first  broached  his  great  credit 
system,  offering  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  coin  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank,  which,  according  to  his  views,  might  emit 
a  paper  currency,  equivalent  to  the  whole  landed  estate  of  the 
kingdom. 

His  scheme  excited  great  astonishment  in  Edinburgh ;  bat, 
though  the  government  was  not  sufficiently  advcmced  in  fijian- 
cial  knowledge  to  detect  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  Scottish  caution  and  suspicion  served  in  the  place 
of  wisdom,  and  the  project  was  rejected.  Law  met  with  no 
better  success  with  the  English  Parliament ;  and  the  fatal  aflair 
of  the  death  of  Wilson  still  hanging  over  hiTYi^  for  whicJi.  he 
had  never  been  able  to  procure  a  pardon,  he  again  went  to 
France. 

The  financial  affairs  of  France  were  at  this  time  in  a  deplor- 
able condition.  The  wars,  the  pomp  and  profusion,  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and  his  religious  persecutions  of  whole  classes  of  the 
most  industrious  of  his  subjects,  had  exhausted  his  treasury, 
and  overwhelmed  the  nation  with  debt.  The  old  monarch 
clung  to  his  selfish  magnificence,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
diminish  his  enormous  expenditure ;  and  his  minister  of  finance 
was  driven  to  his  wits'  end  to  devise  all  kinds  of  disastro 
expedients  to  keep  up  the  royal  state,  and  to  extricate  tno 
nation  from  its  embarrassments. 

In  this  state  of  things.  Law  ventured  to  bring  forward  his 
financial  project.  It  was  foimded  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  had  already  been  in  successful  operation 
several  years.  He  met  with  immediate  patronage,  and  a  con- 
genial spirit,  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  king.  The  duke  had  been  astonished 
at  the  facility  with  which  England  had  supported  the  burden 
of  a  pubUc  debt,  created  by  the  wars  of  Anne  and  William, 
and  which  exceeded  in  amoimt  that  imder  which  France  was 
groaning.  The  whole  matter  was  soon  explained  by  Law  to 
his  satisfaction.     The  latter  maintained  that  England  had 
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stopped  at  the  mere  threshold  of  an  art  capable  of  creating 
unlimited  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  duke  was  dazzled 
with  his  splendid  views  and  specious  reasonings,  and  thought 
he  clearly  comprehended  his  system.  Demarets,  the  Cfomp- 
troUer  General  of  Finance,  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  He 
pronounced  the  plan  of  Law  more  pernicious  than  any  of  the 
disastrous  expedients  that  the  government  had  yet  been  driven 
to.  The  old  king  also,  Louis  XIV.,  detested  all  innovations, 
especially  those  which  came  from  a  rival  nation;  the  project 
of  a  bank,  therefore,  was  utterly  rejected. 

Law  remained  for  a  while  in  Paris,  leading  a  gay  and  affluent 
existence,  owing  to  his  handsome  person,  easy  manners,  flexi- 
ble temper,  and  a  faro-bank  which  he  had  set  up.  His  agree- 
able career  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  D'Argenson, 
Ldefatenant  General  of  Police,  ordering  him  to  quit  Paris, 
alleging  that  he  was  "  rather  too  skilful  at  the  game  which  he 
had  introduced.'*'* 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  shifted  his  residence  from 
state  to  state  of  Italy  and  Germany;  offering  his  scheme  of 
finance  to  every  court  that  he  visited,  but  without  success. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadous,  afterward  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, was  much  struck  with  his  project ;  but  after  considering 
it  for  a  time,  replied,  **7am  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  ruin 
myself.^'* 

The  shifting,  adventurous  life  of  Law,  and  the  equivocal 
means  by  which  he  appeared  to  live,  playing  high,  and  always 
with  great  success,  threw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  him,  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  magistracy 
from  the  semi-commercial,  semi-aristocratical  cities  of  Venice 
and  Genoa. 

The  events  of  1715  brought  Law  back  again  to  Paris.  Louis 
XrV.  was  dead.  Louis  XV.  was  a  mere  child,  and  diu4ng  his 
minority  the  Duke  of  Orleans  held  the  reigns  of  government  as 
Begent.    Law  had  at  length  found  his  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  differently  represented  by 
different  contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  had  excellent 
natural  qualities,  perverted  by  a  bad  education.  He  was  of 
the  middle  size,  easy  and  graceful,  with  an  agreeable  coimte- 
nance,  and  open,  affable  demeanor.  His  mind  was  quick  and 
sagacious,  rather  than  profoimd;  and  his  quickness  of  intel- 
lect, and  excellence  of  memory,  supplied  the  lack  of  studious 
application.  His  wit  was  prompt  and  pungent ;  he  expressed 
himself  with  vivacity  and  precision ;  his  imagination  was  vividi 
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finance,  to  mistake  the  multiplication  of  money  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  wealth;  not  understanding  that  it  was  a  mere 
agent  or  instrument  in  the  interchange  of  traffic^  to  repreeent 
the  value  of  the  various  productions  of  industry;  and  that  an 
increased  circulation  of  coin  or  bsmk  bills,  in  the  shape  of  cur- 
rency, only  adds  a  proportionably  increased  and  fictitiaus 
value  to  such  productions.  Law  enlisted  the  vanity  of  the 
Regent  in  his  cause.  He  persuaded  him  that  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  others  into  sublime  theories  of  finance,  which 
were  quite  above  the  ordinary  apprehension.  He  used  to  de- 
clare that,  excepting  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  no 
one  had  thoroughly  comprehended  his  system. 

It  is  certain  that  it  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Begent^s  ministers,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  Chancellor 
d'Anguesseau ;  and  it  was  no  less  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  Law,  however,  had  a  potent  thou^ 
secret  coadjutor  in  the  Abbe  Dubois,  now  rising,  during  the 
r^ency,  into  great  pohtical  power,  and  who  retained  a  banefal 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Regent.  This  wily  jHriest^  as 
avaricious  as  he  was  ambitious,  drew  large  sums  from  Law  as 
subsidies,  and  aided  him  greatly  in  many  of  his  most  pernicious 
operations.  He  aided  him,  in  the  present  instance,  to  fortify 
the  mind  of  the  Regent  against  all  the  remonstranoes  of  his 
ministers  and  the  parliament. 

Accoi-dingly,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1716,  letters  x)ateiii  were 
granted  to  Law,  to  establish  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and 
circulation,  under  the  firm  of  ''Law  and  Compeuiy,''  to  con- 
tinue for  twenty  years.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  six  millicniB 
of  Uvres,  divided  into  shares  of  five  hundred  hvres  each,  which 
were  to  be  sold  for  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  regent's  debased 
coin,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pubhc  securities ;  which 
were  then  at  a  great  reduction  from  their  nominal  value,  and 
which  then  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  miUions.  The  os- 
tensible object  of  the  bank,  as  set  forth  in  the  patent,  was  to 
encourage  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  France.  The 
louis  d'ors  and  croTTns  of  the  bank  were  always  to  retain  the 
same  standard  of  value,  and  its  bills  to  be  payable  in  them  oa 
demand. 

At  the  outset,  while  the  bank  was  limited  in  its  operations, 
and  while  its  paper  really  represented  the  specie  in  its  vaults, 
it  seemed  to  realize  all  that  had  been  promised  from  it.  It 
rapidly  acquired  public  confidence,  and  an  extended  circuW 
tion,  and  produced  an  activity Jn  commerce,  unknown  under 
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tho  baneful  government  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  bills  of  the 
bank  bore  an  interest,  and  as  it  was  stipulated  they  would  be 
of  invariable  value,  and  as  hints  had  been  artfully  circulated 
that  the  coin  would  experience  successive  diminution,  every- 
body hastened  to  the  bank  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  for 
paper.  So  great  became  the  throng  of  depositors,  and  so  in- 
tense their  eagerness,  that  there  was  qidte  a  press  and  struggle 
at  the  bank  door,  and  a  ludicrous  panic  was  awakened,  as  if 
there  waa  danger  of  their  not  being  admitted.  An  anecdote  of 
the  time  relates  that  one  of  the  clerks,  with  an  ominous  smile, 
called  out  to  the  struggling  multitude,  "  Have  a  little  patience, 
my  friends;  we  mean  to  take  all  your  money;"  an  assertion 
disastrously  verified  in  the  sequel. 

Thus,  by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  bank,  Law  and  the 
Begent  obtained  pledges  of  confidence  for  the  consummation  of 
further  and  more  complicated  schemes,  as  yet  hidden  from  the 
public.  In  a  little  while,  the  bank  shares  rose  enormously,  and 
the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  exceeded  one  himdred 
and  ten  millions  of  Uvres.  A  subtle  stroke  of  pohcy  had  ren- 
dered it  popular  with  the  aristocracy.  Louis  XTV.  had  several 
years*  previously  imposed  an  income  tax  of  a  tenth,  giving  his 
royal  word  that  it  should  cease  in  1717.  This  tax  had  been 
exceedingly  irksome  to  the  privileged  orders ;  and  in  the  present 
disastrous  times  they  had  dreaded  an  augmentation  of  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  successful  operation  of  Law's  scheme,  how- 
ever, the  tax  was  abolished,  and  now  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
among  the  nobihty  and  clergy,  but  praises  of  the  Kegent  and 
die  bank. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  well,  and  all  might  have  continued  to 
go  well,  had  not  the  paper  system  been  further  expanded. 
But  Law  had  yet  the  grandest  part  of  his  scheme  to  develop. 
He  had  to  open  his  ideal  world  of  speculation,  his  El  Dorado 
of  unboimded  wealth.  The  En^ish  had  brought  the  vast 
imaginary  commerce  of  the  South  Seas  in  aid  of  their  bank- 
ing operations.  Law  sought  to  bring,  as  an  immense  auxiliary 
of  his  bank,  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  this 
name  was  included  not  merely  the  river  so  called,  but  the  vast 
region  known  as  Louisiana,  extending  from  north  latitude  29° 
up  to  Canada  in  north  latitude  40°.  This  country  had  been 
granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Sieur  Crozat,  but  he  had  been 
induced  to  resign  his  patent.  In  conformity  to  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Law,  letters  patent  were  granted  in  August,  1717,  for  the 
^rei^tion  of  a  commercial  company,  which  was  to  have  the 
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colonizing  of  this  country,  and  the  monopoly  of  its  trade  and 
resources,  and  of  the  heaver  or  fur  trade  with  Canada.  It  was 
called  the  Western,  but  became  better  known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Company.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  one  himdred  millions 
of  Uvres,  divided  into  shares,  bearing  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  which  were  subscribed  for  in  the  pubUc  securities.  As 
the  bank  was  to  co-operate  with  the  company,  the  B^ent 
ordered  that  its  bills  should  be  received  the  same  as  coin,  in 
all  payments  of  the  pubUc  revenue.  Law  was  appointed  chief 
director  of  this  company,  which  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford's  South  Sea  Company,  set  on  foot  in  1711,  and  which 
distracted  all  England  with  the  fr^izy  of  speculation.  In  like 
manner  with  the  delusive  picturings  given  in  that  memoraUe 
scheme  of  the  soinrces  of  rich  trade  to  be  opened  in  the  South 
Sea  coimtries.  Law  held  forth  magnificent  prospects  of  the 
f  ortimes  to  be  made  in  colonizing  Louisiana,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  veritable  land  of  promise,  cax)able  of  yielding  eveiy 
variety  of  the  most  precious  produce.  Reports,  too,  were  artr 
fully  circulated,  with  great  mystery,  as  if  to  the  ^^  chosen 
few,"  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver  recently  discovered  in  Loui- 
siana, and  which  would  insure  instant  wealth  to  the  early  pur^ 
chasers.  These  confidential  whispers  of  course  soon  became 
public ;  and  were  confirmed  by  travellers  fresh  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  doubtless  bribed,  who  had  seen  the  mines  in 
question,  and  declared  them  superior  in  richness)  to  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Nay,  more,  ocular  proof  was  flemished  to 
pubhc  credidity,  in  ingots  of  gold  conveyed  to  the  mint,  as  if 
just  brought  from  the  mines  of  Louisiana. 

Extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  to  force  a  colosuFa- 
tion.  An  edict  was  issued  to  collect  and  transport  settlers  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  police  lent  its  aid.  The  streets  and  pri- 
sons of  Paris,  and  of  the  provincial  cities,  were  swept  of  mendi* 
cants  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who  were  conveyed  to  Havre 
do  Grace.  About  six  thousand  were  crowded  into  ships,  where 
no  precautions  had  been  taken  for  their  health  or  acconmioda- 
tion.  Instruments  of  all  kinds  proper  for  the  working  <rf 
mines  were  ostentatiously  paraded  in  public,  and  put  on  board 
the  vessels;  and  the  whole  set  sail  for  this  fabled  El  Dorado, 
which  was  to  prove  the  grave  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
wretched  colonists. 

D'Anguesseau,  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  probity  and  integ- 
rity, still  lifted  his  voice  against  the  paper  system  of  Law,  and 
his  project  of  colonization,  and  was  eloquent  and  propheidc  io 
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picturing  the  evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce;  the  pri- 
vate distress  and  public  degradation;  the  corruption  of  morals 
and  manners;  the  trimnph  of  knaves  and  schemers;  the  ruin 
of  fortimes,  and  downfall  of  families.  He  was  incited  more 
and  more  to  this  opposition  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  who  was  jealous  of  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  Law  over  the  mind  of  the  Eegent,  but  was  less  honest  than 
the  chancellor  in  his  opposition.  The  Eegent  was  excessively 
annoyed  by  the  difficulties  they  conjured  up  in  the  way  of  his 
darling  schemes  of  finance,  and  the  countenance  they  gave  to 
the  opposition  of  parliament ;  which  body,  disgusted  more  and 
more  with  the  abuses  of  the  regency,  and  the  system  of  Law, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  its  remonstrances  to  the  very  foot 
oi.  the  throne. 

He  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  these  two  ministers, 
who,  either  through  honesty  or  policy,  interfered  with  all  his 
plans.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1718,  he  dis- 
missed the  chancellor  from  office,  and  exiled  him  to  his  estate 
in  the  country ;  and  shortly  afterward  removed  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  from  the  administration  of  the  finances. 

The  opposition  of  parliament  to  the  Regent  and  his  measures 
was  carried  on  with  increasing  violence.  That  body  aspired  to 
an  equal  authority  with  the  Regent  in  the  administration  of 
afiEairs,  and  pretended,  by  its  decree,  to  suspend  an  edict  of 
the  regency,  ordering  a  new  coinage  and  altering  the  value  of 
the  currency.  But  its  chief  hostility  was  levelled  against 
Law,  a  foreigner  and  a  heretic,  and  one  who  was  considered 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  in  the  light  of  a  malefactor.  In 
fact,  so  far  was  this  hostility  carried,  that  secret  measures  were 
taken  to  investigate  his  malversations,  and  to  collect  evidence 
against  him;  and  it  was  resolved  in  parliament  that,  should 
the  testimony  collected  justify  their  suspicions,  they  would 
have  him  seized  and  brought  before  them;  would  give  him  a 
brief  trial,  and  if  convicted,  would  hang  him  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  and  throw  open  the  gates  after  the  execu- 
tion, that  the  pubhc  might  behold  his  corpse  I 

Law  received  intimation  of  the  danger  hanging  over  him, 
and  was  in  terrible  trepidation.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  residence  of  the  Regent,  and  implored  his  protec- 
tion. The  Regent  himself  was  embarrassed  by  the  sturdy 
opposition  of  parliament,  which  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  a  decree  reversing  most  of  his  public  measures,  espe- 
cially those  of  finance.    His  indecision  kept  Law  for  a  time  in 
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an  agony  of  terror  and  suspense.  Finally,  by  afisembling  a 
board  of  justice,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  King,  he  triumphed  over  parhament  and  relieved  Iah 
from  his  dread  of  being  hanged. 

The  system  now  went  on  with  flowing  sail.  The  Western  ctf 
Mississippi  Company,  being  identified  with  the  bank,  raiddl; 
increased  in  power  and  privileges.  One  monopoly  after  an^ 
other  was  granted  to  it ;  the  trade  of  the  Indian  seas ;  the  sla^ 
trade  with  Senegal  and  Guinea;  the  farming  of  tobacco;  the 
national  coinage,  etc.  Each  new  privilege  was  made  a  pretext 
for  issuing  more  bills,  and  caused  an  immense  advance  in  th« 
price  of  stock.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1718,  the 
Begent  gave  the  establishment  the  imposing  title  of  Thb  Hoyal 
Bank,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  effected  the  purchase  of  all 
the  shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  had  added  to  its  capital 
This  measure  seemed  to  shock  the  public  feeling  more  than 
any  other  connected  with  the  system,  and  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  parliament.  The  French  nation  had  been  so  aocos- 
tomed  to  atta<3h  an  idea  of  everything  noble,  lofty,  and  mag- 
nificent, to  the  royal  name  and  person,  especially  during  the 
stately  and  sumptuous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  they  could 
not  at  first  tolerate  the  idea  of  royalty  being  in  any  degree 
mingled  with  matters  of  traffic  and  finance,  and  the  king 
being  in  a  manner  a  banker.  It  was  one  of  the  downward 
steps,  however,  by  which  royalty  lost  its  illusive  splendor  in 
France,  and  became  gradually  cheapened  in  the  public  mind. 

Arbitrary  ^measures  now  began  to  be  taken  to  force  the 
bills  of  the  bank  into  artificial  currency.  On  the  27th  of 
December  appeared  an  order  in  coimcil,  forbidding,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  payment  of  any  sum  above  six  hundred 
hvres  in  gold  or  silver.  This  decree  rendered  bank  bills  necear 
sary  in  all  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  called  for  a 
new  emission.  The  prohibition  was  occasionally  evaded  or 
opposed;  confiscations  were  the  consequence;  informers  were 
rewarded,  and  spies  and  traitors  began  to  spring  up  in  all  the 
domestic  walks  of  life. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  illusive  system  was  the  mania  for 
gain,  or  rather  for  gambling  in  stocks,  that  now  seized  upon 
the  whole  nation.  Under  the  exciting  effects  of  lying  reports, 
and  the  forcing  effects  of  government  decrees,  the  shares  of 
the  company  went  on  rising  in  value  until  they  reached 
thirteen  hundred  per  cent.  Nothing  was  now  spoken  of  but 
the  price  of  shares,  and  the  inmiense  fortunes  suddenly  made 
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by  lucky  speculators.  Those  whom  Law  had  deluded  used 
every  means  to  delude  others.  The  most  extravagant  dreams 
were  indulged,  concerning  the  wealth  to  flow  in  upon  the  com- 
pany from  its  colonies,  its  trade,  and  its  various  monopolies. 
It  is  true,  nothing  as  yet  had  been  realized,  nor  could  in  some 
time  be  realized,  from  these  distant  sources,  even  if  pro- 
ductive ;  but  the  imaginations  of  speculators  are  ever  in  the 
advance,  and  their  conjectures  are  inunediately  converted  into 
facts.  Lying  reports  now  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  sure 
avenues  to  lortime  suddenly  thrown  open.  The  more  extra- 
vagant the  fable,  the  more  readily  was  it  behoved.  To  doubt 
was  to  awaken  anger,  or  incur  ridicule.  In  a  time  of  pubUc 
infatuation,  it  requires  no  small  exercise  of  courage  to  doubt  a 
popular  fallacy. 

Paris  now  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  adven- 
turous and  the  avaricious,  who  flocked  to  it,  not  merely  from 
the  provinces,  but  from  neighboring  countries.  A  stock  ex- 
change was  established  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix^ 
and  became  inunediately  the  gathering  place  of  stock-jobbers. 
The  exchange  opened  at  seven  o'clock,  with  the  beat  of  drum 
and  soimd  of  bell,  and  closed  at  night  with  the  same  signals. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  street,  to  maintain 
order,  and  exclude  carriages  and  horses.  The  whole  street 
swarmed  throughout  the  day  like  a  bee-hive.  Bargains  of  all 
kinds  were  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Shares  of  stock  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  moimting  in  value,  one  knew  not  why. 
Fortunes  were  made  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  every 
lucky  bargain  prompted  those  aroimd  to  a  more  desperate 
throw  of  the  die.  The  fever  went  on,  increasing  in  intensity 
as  the  day  declined ;  and  when  the  drum  beat,  and  the  bell 
fang,  at  night,  to  close  the  exchange,  there  were  exclamations 
of  impatience  and  despair,  as  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  sud- 
denly been  stopped  when  about  to  make  its  luckiest  evolution. 

To  engulf  all  classes  in  this  ruinous  vortex.  Law  now  spht 
the  shares  of  fifty  miUions  of  stock  each  into  one  hundred 
shares;  thus,  as  in  the  spKtting  of  lottery  tickets,  accommo- 
dating the  venture  to  the  hmnblest  purse.  Society  was  thus 
stirred  up  to  its  very  dregs,  and  adventurers  of  the  lowest 
order  hurried  to  the  stock  market.  All  honest,  industrious 
pursuits,  and  modest  gains,  were  now  despised.  Wealth  was 
to  be  obtauied  instantly,  without  labor,  and  without  stint. 
The  upper  classes  were  as  base  in  their  venality  as  the  lower. 
The  highest  and  most  powerful  nobles,  abandoning  all  gene- 
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rous  pursuits  and  lofty  aims,  engaged  in  the  vile  scuffle  for 
gain.  They  were  even  haser  than  the  lower  classes;  for  some 
of  them,  who  were  memhers  of  the  coimcil  of  the  regency, 
abused  their  station  and  their  influence,  and  promoted  miea- 
sures  by  which  shares  arose  while  in  their  h^ds,  and  they 
made  immense  profits. 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Dukes  de  la 
Force  and  D'Antin  were  among  the  foremost  of  these  illustrious 
stock-jobbers.  They  were  nicknamed  the  Mississippi  Lords, 
and  they  smiled  at  the  sneering  title.  In  fact,  the  usual  distmc- 
tions  of  society  had  lost  their  consequence,  imder  the  reign 
of  this  new  passion.  Eank,  talent,  mihtary  fame,  no  longer 
inspired  deference.  All  respect  for  others,  aU  self-jrespect, 
were  forgotten  in  the  mercenary  struggle  of  the  stock-miarkei 
Even  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  forgetting  their 
true  objects  of  devotion,  mingled  among  the  votaries  of  Mam- 
mon. They  were  not  behind  those  who  wielded  the  ciTil 
power  in  fabricating  ordinances  suited  to  their  avaricious  pur- 
poses. Theological^decisions  forthwith  appeared,  in  which  the 
anathema  laimched  by  the  Church  against  usury,  was  con- 
veniently construed  as  not  extending  to  the  traffic  in  bank 
sharesi 

The  Abb^  Dubois  entered  into  the  mysteries  of  stock-jobbing 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  enriched  himself  by  the 
spoils  of  the  credulous ;  and  he  continually  drew  large  sums 
from  Law,  as  considerations  for  his  poUtical  influence.  Faith- 
less to  his  coimtry,  in  the  course  of  his  gambling  speculations 
he  transferred  to  England  a  great  amount  of  specie,  which 
had  been  paid  into  the  royal  treasury ;  thus  contributing  to 
the  subsequent  dearth  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  female  sex  participated  in  this  sordid  frenzy.  Prin- 
cesses of  the  blood,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility,  were 
among  the  most  rapacious  of  stock-jobbers.  The  Begent 
seemed  to  have  the  riches  of  Croesus  at  his  command,  and 
lavished  money  by  himdreds  of  thousands  upon  his  female 
relatives  and  favorites,  as  well  as  upon  his  ron^s,  the  dissolute 
companions  of  his  debauches.  **My  son,"  writes  the  Re- 
gent's mother,  in  her  correspondence,  **gave  me  shares  to  the 
amount  of  two  miUions,  which  I  distributed  among  my  houset 
hold.  The  King  also  took  several  miUions  for  his  own  house- 
hold. All  the  royal  family  have  had  them;  all  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  France,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood." 

Luxury  and  extravagance  keijt  pace  with  this  sudden  inflla- 
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tion  of  fancied  wealth.  The  hereditary  palaces  of  nobles  were 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  augmented  splendor. 
Entertainments  were  given,  of  incredible  cost  and  magnificence. 
Never  before  had  been  such  display  in  houses,  ftimiture,  equi- 
pages, and  amusements.  This  was  particularly  the  case  among 
persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  suddenly  become  possessed 
of  millions.  Ludicrous  anecdotes  are  related  of  some  of  these 
upstarts.  One,  who  had  just  laimched  a  splendid  carriage, 
when  about  to  use  it  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  getting  in  at 
the  door,  mounted,  through  habitude,  to  his  accustomed  place 
behind.  Some  ladies  of  quality,  seeing  a  well-dressed  woman 
covered  with  diamonds,  but  whom  nobody  knew,  alight  from  a 
very  handsome  carriage,  inquired  who  she  was  of  the  footman. 
He  replied,  with  a  sneer:  *'  It  is  a  lady  who  has  recently  tum- 
bled from  a  garret  into  this  carriage."  Mr.  Law's  domestics 
were  said  to  become  in  like  manner  suddenly  enriched  by  the 
cnmibs  that  fell  from  his  table.  His  coachman,  having  made 
his  f<»tune,  retired  from  his  service.  Mr.  Law  requested  bim 
to  procure  a  coachman  in  his  place.  He  appeared  the  next  day 
with  two,  whom  he  pronounced  equally  good,  and  told  Mr. 
Law:  "Take  which  of  them  you  choose,  and  I  will  take  the 
other  r 

Nor  were  these  rumi  homini  treated  with  the  distance  and 
djgdain  they  would  formerly  have  experienced  from  the  haughty 
aristocracy  of  France.  The  pride  of  the  old  noblesse  had  been 
stifled  by  the  stronger  instinct  of  avarice.  They  rather  sought 
the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  these  lucky  upstarts ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  nobleman  would  gladly  take  his  seat  at 
the  table  of  the  fortimate  lacquey  of  yesterday,  in  hopes  of 
learning  from  him  the  secret  of  growing  rich ! 

Law  now  went  about  with  a  coimtenance  radiant  with  suc- 
cess and  apparently  dispensing  wealth  on  every  side.  **  He  is 
admirably  skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  finance,"  writes  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Eegent^s  mother,  **and  has  put  the 
afi^urs  of  the  state  in  such  good  order  that  all  the  king's  debts 
have  been  i>aid.  He  is  so  much  run  after  that  he  has  no  repose 
night  or  day.  A  duchess  even  kissed  his  hand  pubhcly.  If  a 
duchess  can  do  this,  what  will  other  ladies  do?" 

Wherever  he  went,  his  path,  we  are  told,  was  beset  by  a 
sordid  throng,  who  waited  to  see  him  pass,  and  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  feivor  of  a  word,  a  nod,  or  smile,  as  if  a  mere  glance 
from  him  would  bestow  fortime.  When  at  home,  his  house 
w»s  absolutely  besieged  by  furious  qandidates  for  fortune. 
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**They  forced  the  doors,"  says  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon;  **th^ 
scaled  his  windows  from  the  garden;  they  made  their  way 
into  his  cahinet  down  the  chimney !" 

The  same  venal  court  was  paid  by  all  classes  to  his  faaxniy. 
The  highest  ladies  of  the  court  vied  with  each  other  in  mean- 
nesses to  purchase  the  lucrative  friendship  of  Mrs.  Law  and  her 
daughter.  They  waited  upon  them  with  as  much  assiduity  and 
adulation  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  of  the  blood.  Tbe 
Regent  one  day  expressed  a  desire  that  some  duchess  should 
accompany  his  daughter  to  Grenoa.  **  My  Lord,"  said  some  (me 
present,  *  *  if  you  would  have  a  choice  from  among  the  duchesses, 
you  need  but  send  to  Mrs.  Law's;  you  will  find  them  all  assem- 
bled there." 

The  wealth  of  Law  rapidly  increased  with  the  expansion  of 
the  bubble.  Li  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  purchased  four- 
teen titled  estates,  paying  for  them  in  paper;  and  the  publio 
hailed  these  sudden  and  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  property  as 
so  many  proofs  of  the  soimdness  of  his  system.  Li  one  instanoe 
he  met  with  a  shrewd  bargainer,  who  had  not  the  general  fidtii 
in  his  paper  money.  The  President  de  Novion  insisted  on  being 
paid  for  an  estate  in  hard  coin.  Law  accordingly  brought  the 
amoimt,  four  himdred  thousand  Uvres,  in  specie,  saying,  witii 
a  sarcastic  smile,  that  he  preferred  paying  in  money  as  its 
weight  rendered  it  a  mere  inciunbrance.  As  it  happened,  ibe 
president  could  give  no  clear  title  to  the  land,  and  the  money 
had  to  be  refunded.  He  paid  it  back  in  paper,  which  Law 
dared  not  refuse,  lest  he  should  depreciate  it  in  the  market. 

The  course  of  illusory  credit  went  on  trimnphantly  for  eigh« 
teen  months.  Law  had  nearly  fulfilled  one  of  his  promises,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  pubUc  debt  had  been  paid  off;  but  how 
paid?  In  bank  shares,  which  had  been  trumped  up  several 
himdred  per  cent  above  their  value,  and  which  were  to  vanish 
like  smoke  in  the  hands  of  the  holders. 

One  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  Law  was  the  impertur- 
bable assurance  and  self-possession  with  which  he  replied  to 
every  objection,  and  foimd  a  solution  for  every  problem.  He 
had  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler  in  evading  difficulties;  and  what 
was  peculiar,  made  figures  themselves,  which  are  the  very 
elements  of  exact  demonstration,  the  means  to  dazzle  and  be- 
wilder. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1719  the  Mississippi  scheme  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  glory.  Half  a  million  of  strangers 
had  crowded  into  Paris,  in  quest  of  fortune.    The  hotels  and 
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3dging-houses  were  overflowing;  lodgings  were  procured  with 
xcessive  difficulty;  granaries  were  turned  into  bed-rooms; 

msions  had  risen   enormously  in  price;   splendid  houses 

(      >  multiplying  on  every  side ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with 

nages ;  above  a  thousand  new  equipages  had  been  launched. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Law  obtained  another  prohibi- 
ory  decree,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  all  the  remaining 

3cie  in  circulation  into  the  bank.  By  this  it  was  forbidden 
o  make  any  payment  in  silver  above  ten  livres,  or  in  gold 
kbove  three  himdred. 

The  repeated  decrees  of  this  nature,  the  object  of  which  was 
o  depreciate  the  value  of  gold,  and  increase  the  illusive  credit 
if  paper,  began  to  awaken  doubts  of  a  system  which  required 
tiudi  bolstering.  Capitalists  gradually  awoke  from  their  be- 
inlderment.  Soimd  and  able  financiers  consulted  together,  and 
si^reed  to  make  common  cause  against  this  continual  expansion 
ji  a  paper  system.  The  shares  of  the  bank  and  of  the  company 
!)Qgan  to  decline  in  value.  Wary  men  took  the  alarm,  and 
)Qgan  to  realize^  a  word  now  first  brought  into  use,  to  express 
he  conversion  of  ideal  property  into  something  real. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  grasping 
if  liie  Mississippi  lords,  was  the  first  to  give  a  blow  to  the 
sredit  of  the  bank.  There  was  a  mixture  of  ingratitude  in  his 
xmduct  that  characterized  the  venal  baseness  of  the  times. 
He  had  received  from  time  to  time  enormous  sums  from  Law, 
IS  the  jxrice  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  His  avarice  had 
ncreased  with  every  acquisition,  until  Law  was  compelled  to 
refuse  one  of  his  exactions.  In  revenge  the  prince  immediately 
sent  such  an  amount  of  paper  to  the  bank  to  be  cashed,  that  i% 
required  four  wagons  to  bring  away  the  silver,  and  he  had  tha 
meanness  to  loll  out  of  the  window  of  his  hotel  and  jest  and 
3xult  as  it  was  trundled  into  his  port  coch^re. 

This  was  the  signal  for  other  drains  of  like  nature.  The 
English  and  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  purchased  a  great 
amount  of  bank  paper  at  low  prices,  cashed  them  at  the  bank, 
and  carried  the  money  out  of  the  country.  Other  strangers 
did  the  like,  thus  draining  the  kingdom  of  its  specie,  and  leav- 
ing paper  in  its  place. 

The  Regent,  perceiving  these  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  sys- 
tem, sought  to  restore  it  to  pubKc  confidence,  by  conferring 
marks  of  confidence  upon  its  author.  He  accordingly  resolved 
to  make  Law  Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances  of  France. 
There  waii  a  material  obstacle  in  his  way.    Law  was  a  Protefih 
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taut,  and  the  Eegent,  unscrupulous  as  he  was  himself,  did  nol 
dare  puhlicly  to  outrage  the  severe  edicts  which  Louis  XIV., 
in  his  higot  days,  had  fulminated  against  all  heretica     ] 
soon  let  him  know  that  there  would  he  no  difficulty  on 
head.    He  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  ah  jure  his  religioQ  in 
the  way  of  business.     For  decency's  sake,  however,  it  ^ 
judged  proper  he  should  previously  he  convinced  and  con- 
verted.   A  ghostly  instructor  was  soon  foimd,  ready  to  ac- 
complish his  conversion  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    This 
was  the  Abb4  Tencin,  a  profligate  creature  of  the  prof 
Dubois,  and  like  him  working  his  way  to  ecclesiastic      pro- 
motion and  temporal  wealth,  by  the  basest  means. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  Abbe  Tencin,  Law  soon  n 
tered  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  doctrine;  \ 
after  a  brief   course  of   ghostly  training,  declared   hi 
thoroughly  convinced  and  converted.    To  avoid  the 
and  jests  of  the  Parisian  public,  the  ceremony  of  abjun      i 
took  place  at  Melim.    Law  made  a  pious  present  of  one  mm- 
dred  thousand  hvi^es  to  the  Church  of  St.  Eoque,  and  the  A     S 
Tencin  was  rewarded  for  his  edifying  labors  by  sundry  slu 
and  bank  bills;  which  he  shrewdly  took  care  to  convert! 
cash,  having  as  Uttle  faith  in  the  system  as  in  the  piety  of  j 
new  convert.     A  more  grave  and  moral  conunimity  n 
have  been  outraged  by  this  scandalous  farce ;  but  the  Psaj 
laughed  at  it  with  their  usual  levity,  and  contented  then      va 
with  making  it  the  subject  of  a  number  of  songs  and  epigi 

Law  now  being  orthodox  in  his  faith,  took  out  letters  <■ 
naturalization,  and  having  thus  surmoimted  the  inters 
obstacles,  was  elevated  by  the  Regent  to  the  post  of  O 
troller  General.    So  accustomed  had  the  conununity  beoo 
to  all  juggles  and  transmutations  in  this  hero  of  finance,  f 
no  one  seemed  shocked  or  astonished  at  his  sudden  elevt 
On  the  contrary,  being  now  considered  perfectly  estab         a  m 
place  and  power,  he  became  more  than  ever  the  object  ot  ve 
adoration.    Men  of  rank  and  dignity  thronged  his  antecl 
her,  waiting  patiently  their  turn  for  an  audience;  and  ti 
dames  demeaned  themselves  to  take  the  front  seats  of 
carriages  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  if  they  had  been  :     a 
with  princesses  of  the  royal  blood.     Law's  head  grew  [     joj 
with  his  elevation,  and  he  began  to  aspire  after  aristocra* 
distinction.     There  was  to  be  a  coiul;  ball,  at  which  seve       on 
the  young  noblemen  were  to  dance  in  a  ballet  with  the  you 
£ul  King.    Law  requested  that  his  son  might  be  admitted  ii 
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bhe  ballet,  and  the  Eegent  consented.  The  young  scions  cu 
nobility,  however,  were  indignant  and  scouted  the  ^*  intruding 
upstart."  Their  more  worldly  parents,  fearful  of  displeasing 
the  modem  Midas,  i^primanded  them  in  vain.  The  striplings 
bad  not  yet  imbibed  the  passion  for  gain,  and  still  held  to  their 
kiigh  blood.  The  son  of  the  banker  received  slights  and  annoy^ 
winces  on  aU  sides,  and  the  pubhc  applauded  them  for  their 
spirit.  A  fit  of  illness  came  opportunely  to  relieve  the  youth 
Erom  an  honor  which  would  have  cost  him  a  world  of  vexations 
ind  affronts. 

In  February,  1720,  shortly  after  Law^s  instalment  in  office,  a 
lecree  came  out  uniting  the  bank  to  the  India  Company,  by 
v^hich  last  name  the  whole  establishment  was  now  known. 
rhe  decree  stated  that  as  the  bank  was  royal,  the  King  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  value  of  its  bills ;  that  he  committed 
to  the  company  the  government  of  the  bank  for  fifty  years, 
and  sold  to  it  fifty  millions  of  stock  belonging  to  him,  for  nine 
hundred  millions;  a  simple  advance  of  eighteen  hundred  per 
(xaaL  The  decree  farther  declared,  in  the  King's  name,  that 
he  would  never  draw  on  the  bank,  until  the  value  of  his  drafts 
had  first  been  lodged  in  it  by  his  receivers  general. 
The  bank,  it  was  said,  had  by  this  time  issued  notes  to  the 
lount  of  one  thousand  millions ;  being  more  paper  than  all 
3  Qks  of  Europe  were  able  to  circulate.  To  aid  its  crediti 
t  receivers  of  the  revenue  were  directed  to  take  bank  notes 
at  lihe  sub-receivers.  All  payments,  also,  of  one  himdred  livres 
emd  upward  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  bank  notes.  These 
(xanpulsory  measures  for  a  short  time  gave  a  false  credit  to  the 
bank,  which  proceeded  to  discount  merchants'  notes,  to  lend 
money  on  jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuables,  as  well  as  on 
mortgages. 

Still  farther  to  force  on  the  system  an  edict  next  appeared, 
forbidding  any  individual,  or  any  corporate  body,  civil  or 
religious,  to  hold  in  possession  more  than  five  hundred  livres 
in  current  coin;  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  louis-d'ors;  the 
ralue  of  the  louis-d'or  in  paper  being,  at  the  time,  seventy-two 
iivrea  All  the  gold  and  silver  they  might  have  above  this 
pittance  was  to  be  brought  to  the  royal  bank,  and  exchanged 
either  for  shares  or  bills. 

As  confiscation  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  this 
lecree,  and  informers  were  assured  a  share  of  the  f orfeitiu^es, 
I  bounty  was  in  a  manner  held  out  to  domestic  spies  and 
liaitorB;  and  the  most  odious  scrutiny  was  awakened  into  the 
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pecuniary  affairs  of  families  and  individuals.  The  very  confi- 
d^ice  between  friends  and  relatives  was  impaired,  and  aU  the 
domestic  ties  and  virtues  of  society  were  threatened,  untQ  a 
general  sentiment  of  indignation  broke  forth,  that  compelled 
the  Eegent  to  rescind  the  odious  decree.  Lord  Stairs,  the 
British  ambassador,  si)e£iking  of  the  system  of  espionage  en- 
couraged by  this  edict,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Law  was  a  thorough  Catholic,  since  he  had  thus 
established  the  inquisition,  after  having  already  proved  tranr 
substantiation,  by  changing  specie  into  paper. 

Equal  abuses  had  taken  place  under  the  colonizing  project 
In  his  thousand  expedients  to  amass  capital.  Law  had  sold 
parcels  of  land  in  Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  livres 
for  a  league  square.  Many  capitalists  had  purchased  estates 
large  enough  to  constitute  almost  a  principaUty ;  the  only  evil 
was.  Law  had  sold  a  property  which  he  coiild  not  deliver. 
The  agents  of  police,  who  aided  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the 
colonists,  had  been  guilty  of  scandalous  impositions.  XJndor 
pretence  of  taking  up  mendicants  and  vagabonds,  they  had 
scoured  the  streets  at  night,  seizing  upon  honest  mechank^t,  ot 
their  sons,  and  hurrying  them  to  their  crimping-hou0es,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them  as  a  ransom. . 
The  populace  was  roused  to  indignation  by  these  abuses.  The 
oflScers  of  pohce  were  mobbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  odious 
functions,  and  several  of  them  were  killed ;  which  put  an  end 
to  this  flagrant  abuse  of  power. 

In  March,  a  most  extraordinary  decree  of  the  coimcil  fixed 
the  price  of  shares  of  the  India  Company  at  nine  thousand 
livres  each.  All  ecclesiastical  communities  and  hospitals  were 
now  prohibited  from  investing  money  at  interest,  in  anything 
but  India  stock.  With  all  these  props  and  stays,  the  system 
continued  to  totter.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  imder  a  des- 
potic government,  that  could  alter  the  value  of  property  at 
every  moment?  The  very  compulsory  measures  that  were 
adopted  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  bank  hastened  its  fell; 
plainly  showing  there  was  a  want  of  sohd  security.  Law 
caused  pamphlets  to  be  published,  setting  forth,  in  eloquent 
languap^e,  the  vast  profits  that  must  accrue  to  holders  of 
the  stock,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  King's  ever  doing  it  any 
harm.  On  the  very  back  of  these  assertions  came  forth  an 
edict  of  the  King,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  wherein,  imder  pre- 
tence of  having  reduced  the  value  of  his  coin,  it  was  declared 
necessary  to  reduce  the  value  '^^  >'<^'  hank  notes  one  half,  and 
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of  the  India  shares  from  nine  thousand  to  five  thoiisand 
livres. 

This  decree  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  shardiolders. 
They  found  one  half  of  the  pretended  value  of  the  paper  in 
their  hands  annihilated  in  an  instant;  and  what  certainty  had 
they  with  respect  to  the  other  half?  The  rich  considered  them- 
selves ruined;  those  in  hiunbler  circumstances  looked  forward 
to  abject  beggary. 

The  parliament  seized  the  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the 
protector  of  the  public,  and  refused  to  register  the  decree.  It 
gained  the  credit  of  compelling  the  Eegent  to  retrace  his  step, 
though  it  is  more  probable  he  yielded  to  the  universal  biust  of 
public  astonishment  and  reprobation.  On  the  27th  of  May  the 
edict  was  revoked,  and  bank-bills  were  restored  to  their  pre- 
vious value.  But  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck ;  the  deliision 
was  at  an  end.  Gk)vemment  itself  had  lost  all  pubhc  confi- 
dence, equally  with  the  bank  it  had  engendered,  and  which  its 
own  arbitrary  acts  had  brought  into  discredit.  **A11  Paris," 
says  the  BegenttS  mother,  in  her  letters,  ^^  has  been  mourning 
at  the  cursed  decree  which  Law  has  persuaded  my  son  to 
make.  I  have  received  anonymous  letters,  stating  that  I  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  my  own  account,  but  that  my  sou  shall  be 
pursued  with  fire  and  sword." 

The  Regent  now  endeavored  to  avert  the  odium  of  bis  ruin- 
ous schemes  from  himself.  He  affected  to  have  suddenly  lost 
confidence  in,  Law,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  discharged  bim 
from  his  employ  as  Comptroller  General,  and  stationed  a  Swiss 
guard  of  sixteen  men  in  his  house.  He  even  refused  to  see 
him,  when,  on  the  following  day,  he  applied  at  the  portal  of 
the  Palais  Eoyal  for  admission:  but  having  played  off  this 
farce  before  the  public,  he  admitted  him  secretly  the  same 
night,  by  a  private  door,  and  continued  as  before  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  financial  schemes. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  Regent  issued  a  decree,  permitting 
persons  to  have  as  much  money  as  they  pleased  in  their  pos- 
session. Few,  however,  were  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  this 
permission.  There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  a  royal 
ordinance  immediately  suspended  payment,  until  farther  or- 
ders. To  relieve  the  public  mind,  a  city  stock  was  created,  of 
twenty-five  millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  which  bank  notes  were  taken  in  exchange.  The  bank 
not^  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation,  were  publicly  burned 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    The  public,  however,  had  lost  qodt 
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Mence  in  everything  and  everybody,  and  suspected  fraud  and 
collusion  in  those  who  pretended  to  bum  the  billa 

A  general  confusion  now  took  place  in  the  financial  world. 
Families  who  had  lived  in  opulence,  found  themselves  sud- 
denly i^uced  to  indigence.  Schemers  who  had  been  revelling 
in  the  delusion  of  princely  fortune,  fo\md  their  estates  vanish- 
ing into  thin  air.  Those  who  had  any  property  remaining, 
sought  to  secure  it  against  reverses.  Cautious  persons  found 
there  was  no  safety  for  property  in  a  country  where  the  coin 
was  continually  shifting  in  value,  and  where  a  despotism  was 
exercised  over  public  securities,  and  even  over  the  private 
purses  of  individuals.  They  began  to  send  their  effects  into 
other  countries;  when  lol  on  the  20th  of  June  a  royal  edict 
commanded  them  to  bring  back  their  effects,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  twice  their  value;  and  forbade  them,  imder  like  pen- 
alty, from  investing  their  money  in  foreign  stocks.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  another  decree,  forbidding  any  one  to  retain 
precious  stones  in  his  possession,  or  to  sell  them  to  foreigners; 
all  must  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  in  exchange  for  depreciatiiig 
paper  I 

Execrations  were  now  poured  out  on  all  sides,  against  Law, 
and  menaces  of  vengeance.  What  a  contrast,  in  a  short  time, 
to  the  venal  incense  that  was  offered  up  to  him!  "This  per- 
son," writes  the  Eegent's  mother,  **who  was  formeriy  wor^ 
shipped  as  a  god,  is  now  not  sure  of  his  life.  It  is  astonishing 
how  greatly  terrified  he  is.  He  is  as  a  dead  man;  he  is  pale  as 
a  sheet,  and  it  is  said  he  can  never  get  over  it.  My  son  is 
not  dismayed,  though  he  is  threatened  on  all  sides ;  and  is  veiy 
much  amused  with  Law's  terrors." 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  last  grand  attempt  was  made 
by  Law  and  the  Regent,  to  keep  up  the  system,  and  provide 
for  the  immense  emission  of  paper.  A  decree  was  fabricated, 
giving  the  India  Company  the  entire  monopoly  of  commerce, 
on  condition  that  it  would,  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  year,  reimburse 
six  hundred  millions  of  livres  of  its  bills,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miUions  per  month. 

On  the  17th  this  decree  was  sent  to  parliament  to  be  regis- 
tered. It  at  once  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  in  that  assembly ; 
and  a  vehement  discussion  took  place.  While  that  was  going 
on,  a  disastrous  scene  was  passinpr  out  of  doors. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the  system  had  reached  the  hum- 
blest concerns  of  human  life.  Provisions  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  price;  paper  money  was  rei'isod  at  all  the  shops;  the 
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people  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  It  had  been  found 
absolutely  indispensable  to  relax  a  Uttle  from  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  and  to  allow  small  sums  to  be  scantily  ex- 
changed for  paper.  The  doors  of  the  bank  and  the  neighbonng 
streets  were  immediately  thronged  with  a  famishing  multitude, 
seeking  cash  for  bank-notes  of  ten  hvres.  So  great  was  the 
press  and  struggle  that  several  persons  were  stifled  and 
crushed  to  death.  The  mob  carried  three  of  the  bodies  to  the 
codrt-yard  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Some  cried  for  the  E^ent  to 
come  forth  and  behold  the  effect  of  his  system;  others  de- 
manded the  death  of  Law,  the  impostor,  who  had  brought  this 
misery  and  ruin  upon  the  nation. 

The  moment  was  critical,  the  popular  fury  was  rising  to  a 
tempest,  when  Le  Blanc,  the  Secretary  of  State,  stepped  forth. 
He  had  previously  sent  for  the  military,  and  now  only  sought 
to  gain  time.  Singling  out  six  or  seven  stout  fellows,  who 
fleemed  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob:  **  My  good  fellows," 
said  he,  calmly,  **  carry  away  these  bodies  and  place  them  in 
some  church,  and  then  come  back  quickly  to  me  for  your  pay." 
They  immediately  obeyed;  a  kind  of  funeral  procession  was 
farmed;  the  arrival  of  troops  dispersed  those  who  lingered 
behind;  and  Paris  was  probably  saved  from  an  insurrection. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  being  quiet,  Law  ven- 
tured to  go  in  his  carriage  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  was 
sahited  with  cries  and  curses,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets; 
and  he  reached  the  Palais  Royal  in  a  terrible  fright.  The 
R^ent  amused  himself  with  his  fears,  but  retained  him  with 
him,  and  sent  off  his  carriage,  which  was  assailed  by  the  mob, 
pelted  with  stones,  and  the  glasses  shivered.  The  news  of  this 
outrage  was  communicated  to  parliament  in  the  midst  of  a 
furious  discussion  of  the  decree  for  the  commercial  monopoly. 
The  first  president,  who  had  been  absent  for  a  short  time,  re- 
^teired,  and  communicated  the  tidings  in  a  whimsical  couplet: 

"Messieurs,  Messieurs!  bonne  nouvellel 
Le  carrosse  de  Law  est  reduite  en  carrelle  1" 

"Gentlemen,  Gentlemen!  |?ood  news  I 
The  carriage  of  Law  is  shivered  to  atoms  !^^ 

The  members  sprang  up  with  joy;  *'And  Law!"  exclaimed 
they,  "has  he  been  torn  to  pieces?"  The  president  was  igno- 
rant of  the  result  of  the  tumult;  whereupon  the  debate  was 
cut  short,  the  decree  rojectod.  and  the  house  adjourned;  the 
members  hurrying  to  learn  the  particulars.     Such  was  the 
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levity  with  which  public  affairs  were  treated  at  that  dissolute 
and  disastrous  period. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  an  ordinance  from  the  king, 
prohibiting  all  popular  assemblages;  and  troops  were  stationed 
at  various  points,  and  in  all  pubhc  places.  The  regiment  of 
guards  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness ;  and  the  musque^ 
teers  to  be  at  their  hotels,  with  their  horses  ready  saddled.  A 
number  of  small  offices  were  opened,  where  people  might  cash 
small  notes,  though  with  great  delay  and  difficulty.  An  e3ict 
was  also  issued  declaring  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  take 
bank-notes  in  the  course  of  trade  should  forfeit  double  thi 
amoimt! 

The  continued  and  vehement  opposition  of  parliament  to  the 
whole  delusive  system  of  finance,  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  Regent ;  but  this  obstinate  rejection  of  his 
last  grand  expedient  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  He  determined  to  punish  that  intractable  body. 
The  Abb^  Dubois  and  Law  suggested  a  simple  mode ;  it  was  to 
suppress  the  parKament  altogether,  being,  as  they  observed,  so 
far  from  useful^  that  it  was  a  constant  impediment  to  the 
march  of  pubhc  affairs.  The  Regent  was  half  inclined  to  listen 
to  their  advice;  but  upon  calmer  consideration,  and  the  advice 
of  friends,  he  adopted  a  more  moderate  course.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  all  the  doors  of  the  parlisunent- 
house  were  taken  possession  of  by  troops.  Others  were  sent  to 
surround  the  house  of  the  first  president,  and  others  to  the 
houses  of  the  various  members;  who  were  all  at  first  in  great 
alarm,  until  an  order  from  the  king  was  put  into  their  hands, 
to  render  themselves  at  Pontoise,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  to 
which  place  the  parliament  was  thus  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
transferred. 

This  despotic  act,  says  Voltaire,  would  at  any  other  time 
have  caused  an  insurrection;  but  one  half  of  the  Parisiaxis 
were  occupied  by  their  ruin,  and  the  other  half  by  their  fancied 
riches,  which  were  soon  to  vanish.  The  president  and  mem- 
bers of  i>arhament  acquiesced  in  the  mandate  without  a  mur- 
mur; they  even  went  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  made 
every  preparation  to  lead  a  joyous  Mfe  in  their  exile.  The 
musqueteers,  who  held  possession  of  the  vacated  parliament- 
house,  a  gay  corps  of  fashionable  yoimg  fellows,  amused  them- 
selves with  making  songs  and  pasquinades,  at  the  expense  of 
the  exiled  legislators;  and  at  length,  to  pass  away  time,  formed 
themselves  into  a  mock  parUament;  elected  their  presidents, 
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ings,  ministers,  and  advocates ;  took  their  seats  in  due  form, 
arraigned  a  cat  at  their  bar,  in  place  of  the  Sieur  Law,  and  after 
giving  it  a  **fair  trial,"  condemned  it  to  be  hanged.  In  this 
manner  public  affairs  and  pubhc  institutions  were  lightly 
turned  to  jest. 

As  to  the  exiled  parliament,  it  lived  gayly  and  luxuriously  at 
Pontoise,  at  the  pubhc  expense ;  for  the  Regent  had  furnished 
funds,  as  usual,  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  first  president  had 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  put  at  his  disposal,  ready 
furnished,  with  a  vast  and  dehghtful  garden  on  the  borders  of 
a  river.  There  he  kept  open  house  to  all  the  members  of  par- 
liament. Several  tables  were  spread  every  day,  aJl  furnished 
luxuriously  and  splendidly;  the  most  exquisite  wines  and 
liqueurs,  the  choicest  fruits  and  refreshments,  of  aJl  kinds, 
abounded.  A  number  of  small  chariots  for  one  and  two  horses 
were  always  at  hand,  for  such  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  aa 
wished  to  take  an  airing  after  dinner,  and  card  and  billiard 
tables  for  such  as  chose  to  amuse  themselves  in  that  way  until 
supper.  The  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the  first  president  did 
the  honors  of  the  house,  and  he  himself  presided  there  with  an 
air  of  great  ease,  hospitality,  and  magnificence.  It  became  a 
party  of  pleasing  to  drive  from  Paris  to  Pontoise,  which  was 
six  leagues  distant,  and  partake  of  the  amusements  and  festivi- 
ties of  the  place.  Business  was  openly  shghted ;  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  amusement.  The  Regent  and  his  government 
were  laughed  at,  and  made  the  subjects  of  continual  pleasant- 
ries; while  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  by  this  idle  and 
lavish  course  of  life,  more  than  doubled  the  Uberal  sums  pro- 
vided. This  was  the  way  in  which  the  parhament  resented 
their  exile. 

During  all  this  time,  the  system  was  getting  more  and  more 
involved.  The  stock  exchange  had  some  time  previously  been 
removed  to  the  Place  Vendome ;  but  the  tmnult  and  noise  be- 
coming intolerable  to  the  residents  of  that  polite  quarter,  and 
especially  to  the  chancellor,  whose  hotel  was  there,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Oarignan,  both  deep  gamblers  in  Mississippi 
stock,  offered  the  extensive  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
as  a  rallying-place  for  the  worshippers  of  Mammon.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  A  nmnber  of  barracks  were  immediately 
erected  in  the  garden,  as  ofGlces  for  the  stock-brokers,  and  an 
order  was  obtained  from  the  Regent,  imder  pretext  of  poUce 
regulations,  that  no  bargain  should  be  vaHd  unless  concluded 
in  these  barracks.    The  rent  of  them  immediately  moimted  to 
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a  hundred  livres  a  month  for  each,  and  the  whole  yielded  these 
noble  proprietors  an  ignoble  revenue  of  half  a  million  of  livrea 

The  mania  for  gain,  however,  was  now  at  an  end.  A  uni- 
versal panic  succeeded.  ^^  Sauve  qui  peutf^  was  the  watch- 
word. Every  one  was  anxious  to  exchange  falling  paper  for 
something  of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value.  Since  money 
was  not  to  be  had,  jewels,  precious  stones,  plate,  porcelain, 
trinkets  of  gold  and  silver,  all  commanded  any  price  in  paper. 
Land  was  bought  at  fifty  years'  purchase,  and  he  esteemed 
himself  happy  who  could  get  it  even  at  this  price.  MonopolieB 
now  became  the  rage  among  the  noble  holders  of  paper.  The 
Duke  de  la  Force  bought  up  nearly  all  the  tallow,  grease,  and 
soap;  others  the  coffee  and  spices;  others  hay  and  oats.  For- 
eign exchanges  were  almost  impracticable.  The  debts  of 
Dutch  and  English  merchants  were  paid  in  this  fictitJoos 
money,  all  the  coin  of  the  realm  having  disappeared.  All  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  were  confounded.  With  one 
thousand  crowns  one  might  pay  a  debt  of  eighteen  thousand 
livres  I 

The  Regent's  mother,  who  once  exulted  in  the  affluence  of 
bank  paper,  now  wrote  in  a  very  different  tone:  *'I  have 
often  wished,"  said  she  in  her  letters,  ^^that  these  bank 
notes  were  in  the  depts  of  the  infernal  regions.  They  have 
given  my  son  more  trouble  than  rehef .  Nobody  in  Fraaoo 
has  a  penny.  *  *  *  My  son  was  once  popular,  but  since  the  ar- 
rival of  this  cursed  Law,  he  is  hated  more  and  more.  Not  a 
week  passes,  without  my  receiving  letters  filled  with  fri^t- 
ful  threats,  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  tyrant.  I  have  just 
received  one  threatening  him  with  poison.  When  I  showed 
it  to  him,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh." 

Li  the  meantime,  Law  was  dismayed  by  the  increasiiig. 
troubles,  and  terrified  at  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  real  coiu*age;  and  fearing  for  his  personal 
safety,  from  popular  tumult,  or  the  despair  of  ruined  indi- 
viduals, he  again  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  Begent. 
The  latter,  as  usual,  amused  himself  with  his  terrors,  and 
tiuned  every  new  disaster  into  a  jest;  but  he  too  began  to 
think  of  his  own  security. 

In  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Law,  he  had  no  doubt  calr 
culated  to  carry  through  his  term  of  government  with  ease 
and  splendor;  and  to  enrich  himself,  his  connexions,  and  hifl 
favorites;  and  had  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  systeiQ 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  regency. 
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He  now  saw  his  mistake;  that  it  was  impossible  much 
longer  to  prevent  an  explosion;  and  he  determined  at  once 
to  get  Law  out  of  the  way,  and  than  to  charge  him  with 
the  whole  tissue  of  delusions  of  this  paper  alchemy.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  occasion  of  the  recall  of  parliament  in  De- 
cember, 1720,  to  suggest  to  Law  the  pohcy-of  his  avoiding 
an  encounter  with  that  hostile  and  exasperated  body.  Law 
needed  no  urging  to  the  measure.  His  only  desire  was  to 
escape  from  Paris  and  its  tempestuous  populace.  Two  days  be- 
fore the  return  of  parhament  he  took  his  sudden  and  secret 
departure.  He  travelled  in  a  chaise  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Regent,  and  was  escorted  by  a  kind  of  safeguard  of  servants, 
in  the  duke's  Uvery.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was  an  estate 
of  the  Regent's,  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from  whence  he 
poahed  forward  to  Bruxelles. 

As  soon  as  Law  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  summoned  a  council  of  the  regency,  and  informed 
them  that  they  were  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  the  affairs  of  the  India  Company.  Accord- 
ingly La  Houssaye,  Comptroller  General,  rendered  a  perfectly 
dear  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  bank 
bills  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  two  milUards,  seven 
hundred  millions  of  hvres,  without  any  evidence  that  this 
enormous  sum  had  been  emitted  in  virtue  of  any  ordinance 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  India  Company,  which  alone 
had  the  right  to  authorize  such  emissions. 

The  coimcil  was  astonished  at  this  disclosure,  and  looked 
to  the  Regent  for  explanation.  Pushed  to  the  extreme,  the 
Regent  avowed  that  Law  had  emitted  bills  to  the  amoimt  of 
twelve  hundred  milUons  beyond  what  had  been  fixed  by  or- 
dinances, and  in  contradiction  to  express  prohibitions;  that 
the  thing  being  done,  he,  the  Regent,  had  legalized  or  rather 
covered  the  transaction,  by  decrees  ordering  such  emissions, 
which  decrees  he  had  antedated, 

A  stormy  scene  ensued  between  the  Regent  and  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  Httle  to  the  credit  of  either,  both         t 
deeply  implicated  in  the  cabalistic  operations  of 
In  fact,  the  several  members  of  the  council  had  1m 
the  most  venal  '^beneficiaries"  of  the  scheme,  and  j 
ests  at  stake  which  they  were  anxious  to  seoix 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  vol 
others  were  more  to  blame  than  Law,  for  the  < 
of  his  financial  projects.    His  bank,  had  it  bi 
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its  original  limits,  and  left  to  the  control  of  its  own  inter- 
nal regulations,  might  have  gone  on  prosperously,  and  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  was  an  institution  fitted 
for  a  free  country;  but  unfortunately  it  was  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  despotic  government,  that  could,  at  its  pleas- 
ure, alter  the  value  of  the  specie  within  its  vaults,  and  com- 
I)el  the  most  extravagant  expansions  of  its  paper  circulation. 
The  vital  principle  of  a  bank  is  security  in  the  regularity  of 
its  operations,  and  the  immediate  convertibility  of  its  paper 
into  coin;  and  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  an  insti- 
tution or  its  paper  promises,  when  the  sovereign  could  at 
any  moment  centuple  those  promises  in  the  market,  and  iseize 
upon  all  the  money  in  the  bank?  The  compulsory  measured 
u^ed,  likewise,  to  force  bank  notes  into  cmrency,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  pubUc,  was  fatal  to  the  system;  for  credit 
must  be  free  and  imcontroUed  as  the  common  air.  The  Re- 
gent was  the  evil  spirit  of  the  system,  that  forced  Law  cm  to 
an  expansion  of  his  paper  curency  far  beyond  what  he  had 
over  dreamed  of.  Ho  it  was  that  in  a  manner  compelled  the 
unlucky  projector  to  devise  all  kinds  of  collateral  companies 
and  monopolies,  by  which  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly and  enormously  increasing  emissions  of  shares  and 
notes.  Law  was  but  like  a  poor  conjuror  in  the  hands  of  a 
potent  spirit  that  he  has  evoked,  and  that  obliges  hirn  to  go 
on,  desperately  and  ruinously,  with  his  conjurations.  He  only 
thought  at  the  outset  to  raise  the  wind,  but  the  Begent  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 

The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  by  tbA 
council,  resulted  in  nothing  beneficial  to  the  pubhc.  The 
princes  and  nobles  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  all  kinds 
of  juggles  and  extortions,  escaped  impunished,  and  retained 
the  greater  part  of  their  sjwils.  Many  of  the  **  suddenly 
rich,"  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  a  giddy  height  of 
imaginary  prosperity,  and  had  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  vul- 
gar and  ridiculous  excesses,  awoke  as  out  of  a  dream,  in  their 
original  poverty,  now  made  more  galling  and  humiliating  by 
their  transient  elevation. 

The  weight  of  the  evil,  however,  fell  on  more  valuable  classes 
of  society;  honest  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who  had  been 
seduced  away  from  the  safe  pursuits  of  industry,  to  the 
specious  chances  of  speculation.  Thousands  of  meritorious 
families  also,  once  opulent,  had  been  reduced  to  indigence, 
by  a  too  great  confidence  in  government.     There  was  a  gen- 
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eral  derangement  in  the  finances,  that  long  exerted  a  bane- 
ful influence  over  the  national  prosperity;  but  the  most  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  system  were  upon  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  nation.  The  faith  of  engagements,  the  sanctity 
of  promises  in  affairs  of  business,  were  at  an  end.  Every 
ex{)edient  to  grasp  present  profit,  or  to  evade  present  difficulty, 
was  tolerated.  While  such  deplorable  laxity  of  principle  was 
generated  in  the  busy  classes,  the  chivalry  of  France  had 
soiled  their  pennons;  and  honor  and  glory,  so  long  the  idols  of 
the  Gallic  nobility,  had  been  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dirt  of  the  stock-market. 

As  to  Law,  the  originator  of  the  system,  he  appears  even- 
tually to  have  profited  but  little  by  his  schemes.  **Hewas  a 
quack,"  says  Voltaire,  **to  whom  the  state  was  given  to  be 
cured,  but  who  i)oisoned  it  with  his  drugs,  and  who  poisoned 
himself/'  The  effects  which  he  left  behind  in  France,  were 
sold  at  a  low  price,  and  the  proceeds  dissipated.  His  landed 
estates  were  confiscated.  He  carried  away  with  him  barely 
enough  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  de- 
cency. The  chief  relique  of  his  immense  fortune  was  a  great 
diamond,  which  he  was  often  obhged  to  pawn.  He  was  in 
Eln^^and  in  1721,  and  was  presented  to  George  the  First.  He 
returned  shortly  afterwards  to  the  continent;  shifting  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  died  in  Venice,  in  1729.  His  wife  and 
daughter,  accustomed  to  Uve  with  the  prodigality  of  princesses, 
could  not  conform  to  their  altered  fortunes,  but  dissipated  the 
scanty  means  left  to  them,  and  sank  into  abject  poverty.  '*  I 
saw  his  wife,"  says  Voltaire,  **at  Bruxelles,  as  much  humili- 
ated as  she  had  been  haughty  and  triumphant  in  Paris."  An 
elder  brother  of  Law  remained  in  France,  and  was  protected 
by  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon.  His  descendants  have  acquitted 
^emselves  honorably,  in  various  public  employments;  and 
(me  of  them  is  the  Marquis  Lauribton,  some  time  Lieutenant 
Qeneral  and  Peer  of  France. 
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DON  JUAN. 

A  SPECTRAL  BESEABOH. 

**  I  have  heard  of^spirits  walking  with  aSrial  bodies,  and  hare  been  wondered  at 
by  others;  but  I  must  only  wonder  at  myself,  for  if  they  be  not  mad,  I^me  come  to 
my  own  buriall.V— Shirley's  *'  Witty  Fairie  One." 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  fate  of  Don  Juan,  the  famous 
libertine  of  Seville,  who  for  his  sins  against  the  fair  sex  and 
other  minor  peccadilloes  was  hurried  away  to  the  infernal 
regions.  His  story  has  been  illustrated  in  play,  in  pantomime, 
and  farce,  on  every  stage  in  Christendom ;  until  at  length  it  has 
been  rendered  the  theme  of  the  opera  of  operas,  and  embalmed 
to  endless  duration  in  the  glorious  music  of  Mozart.'  I  well 
recollect  the  effect  of  this  story  upon  my  feelings  in  my  boyish 
days,  though  represented  in  grotesque  pantomime;  the  awe 
with  which  I  contemplated  the  monmnental  statue  on  horse- 
back of  the  murdered  commander,  gleaming  by  pale  moonU^ 
in  the  convent  cemetery;  how  my  heart  quaked  as  he  bowed 
his  marble  head,  and  accepted  the  impious  invitation  of  Don 
Juan :  how  each  foot-fall  of  the  statue  smote  upon  my  heart, 
as  I  heard  it  approach,  step  by  step,  through  the  echoing  cor- 
ridor, and  beheld  it  enter,  and  advance,  a  moving  figure  of 
stone,  to  the  supportable!  But  then  the  convivial  scene  in 
the  charnel-house,  where  Don  Juan  returned  the  visit  of  the 
statue;  was  offered  a  banquet  of  skulls  and  bones,  and  on 
refusing  to  partake,  was  hurled  into  a  yawning  gulf,  under  a 
tremendous  shower  of  fire !  These  were  accmnulated  horrors 
enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  the  most  pantomime-loving 
school-boy.  Many  have  supposed  the  story  of  Don  Juan  a 
mere  fable.  I  myself  thought  so  once;  but  **  seemg  is  believ- 
ing." I  have  since  beheld  the  very  scene  where  it  took  place, 
and  now  to  indulge  any  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  pre- 
posterous. 

I  was  one  night  perambulating  the  streets  of  Seville,  in  oom- 
pany  with  a  Spanish  friend,  a  curious  investigator  of  the  i)opu- 
lar  traditions  and  other  good-for-nothing  lore  of  the  city,  and 
who  was  kind  enough  to  imagine  he  had  met,  in  me,  with  a 
congenial  spirit.  In  the  course  of  our  rambles  we  were  passing 
by  a  heavy,  dark  gateway,  opening  into  the  court-yard  of  a 
convent,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm:  **StopI"  said 
he,  *  *  this  is  the  convent  of  San  Francisco ;  there  is  a  story  con- 
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nected  with  it,  which  I  am  sure  must  be  known  to  you.    You 
cannot  but  have  heard  of  Don  Juan  and  the  marble  statue." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  I,  "it  has  been  familiar  to  me  from 
childhood." 

**  Well,  then,  it  was  in  the  cemetery  of  this  very  convent 
that  the  events  took  place." 

"  Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  story  is  foimded  on 
fact?" 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  circmnstances  of  the  case  are  said 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.  Don  Juan 
was  of  the  noble  family  of  Tenorio,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  Andalusia.  His  father,  Don  Diego  Tenorio,  was  a 
favorite  of  tiie  king,  and  his  family  ranked  among  the  deinte- 
cuatroa,  or  magistrates,  of  the  city.  Presiuning  on  his  high  de- 
scent and  powerful  connections,  Don  Juan  set  no  boimds  to  his 
excesses:  no  female,  high  or  low,  was  sacred  from  his  piursuit: 
and  he  soon  became  the  scandal  of  Seville.  One  of  his  most 
daring  outrages  was,  to  penetrate  by  night  into  the  palace  of 
I>on  Qonzalo  de  Ulloa,  commander  of  the  order«of  Calatrava, 
and  attempt  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  The  household  was 
alarmed ;  a  scuffle  in  the  dark  took  place ;  Don  Juan  escaped, 
but  the  imfortimate  commander  was  found  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  expired  without  being  able  to  name  his  miurderer. 
Suspicions  attached  to  Don  Juan ;  he  did  not  stop  to  meet  the 
investigations  of  justice,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Ulloa,  but  fled  from  Seville,  and  took  refuge  with  his 
unde,  Don  Pedro  Tenorio,  at  that  time  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Naples.  Here  he  remained  until  the  agitation  occasioned  by 
the  murder  of  Don  GonzaHo  had  time  to  subside ;  and  the  scan- 
dal  which  the  affair  might  cause  to  both  the  families  of  Ulloa 
and  Tenorio  had  induced  them  to  hush  it  up.  Don  Juan,  how- 
ever, continued  his  Ubertine  career  at  Naples,  imtil  at  length 
his  excesses  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  obHged  him  again  to  flee.  He  had  made  his  way  back 
to  Seville,  trusting  that  his  past  misdeeds  were  forgotten,  or 
rather  trusting  to  his  dare-devil  spirit  and  the  power  of  his 
family,  to  carry  him  through  all  difficulties. 

*'  It  was  shortly  after  his  return,  and  while  in  the  height  of 
his  arrogance,  that  on  visiting  this  very  convent  of  Francisco, 
he  beheld  on  a  monument  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  mur- 
dered commander,  who  had  been  buried  within  the  walls  of 
this  sacred  edifice,  where  the  family  of  Ulloa  had  a  chapel.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Don  Juan,  in  a  moment  of  impious 
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levity,  invited  the  statue  to  the  banquet,  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  which  has  given  such  celebrity  to  his  story." 

**  And  pray  how  much  of  this  story,"  said  I,  **  is  believed  in 
SeviUe?" 

**  The  whole  of  it  by  the  populace;  with  whom  it  haa  been  a 
favorite  tradition  since  time  immemorial,  and  who  crowd  to 
the  theatres  to  see  it  represented  in  dramas  written  long  since 
by  Tyrso  de  MoUna,  and  another  of  our  popular  writers.  Many 
in  our  higher  ranks  also,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  this 
story,  would  feel  somewhat  indignant  at  hearing  it  treated  with 
contempt.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  whole, 
by  asserting  that,  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagancies  of  Don 
Juan,  and  to  pacify  the  family  of  UUoa,  without  exposing  the 
dehnquent  to  the  degrading  penalties  of  justice,  he  was  decoyed 
into  this  convent  imder  a  false  pretext,  and  either  plunged  into 
a  perpetual  dimgeon,  or  privately  hurried  out  of  existence; 
while  the  story  of  the  statue  was  circulated  by  the  monks,  to 
accoimt  for  his  sudden  disappearance.  The  populace,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of  a  ghost  story  by  any  of 
these  plausible  explanations;  and  the  marble  statue  still 
strides  the  stage,  and  Don  Juan  is  still  plunged  into  the  in- 
fernal regions,  as  an  awful  warning  to  all  rake-helly  young* 
sters,  in  like  case  offending." 

While  my  companion  was  relating  these  anecdotes,  we  had 
entered  the  gate-way,  traversed  the  exterior  court-yard  of  the 
convent,  and  made  our  way  into  a  great  interior  coiuHj;  partly 
surrounded  by  cloisters  and  dormitories,  partly  by  chapels, 
and  having  a  large  foimtain  in  the  centre.  The  pile  had  evi- 
dently once  been  extensive  and  magnificent ;  but  it  was  for  the 
greater  part  in  ruins.  By  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  of  twink- 
ling lamps  placed  here  €md  there  in  the  chapels  and  corridora^l 
I  could  see  that  many  of  the  columns  and  arches  were  broken ; 
the  walls  were  rent  and  riven;  while  burned  beams  and  rafters 
showed  the  destructive  effects  of  fire.  The  whole  pUuse  had  a 
desolate  air ;  the  night  breeze  rustled  through  grass  and  weeds 
flaimting  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  or  from  the  shat- 
tered columns;  the  bat  flitted  about  the  vaulted  passages,  and 
the  owl  hooted  from  the  ruined  belfry.  Never  was  any  scene 
more  completely  fitted  for  a  ghost  story. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  picturings  of  the  fancy,  proper  to 
such  a  place,  the  deep  chaunt  of  the  monks  from  the  convent 
church  came  swelling  upon  the  ear.  *  *  It  is  the  vesper  service,  * 
said  my  companion;  **  follow  me." 
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Leading  the  "way  across  the  court  of  the  cloisters,  and 
through  one  or  two  ruined  passages,  he  reached  the  distant 
portal  of  tiie  church,  and  pushing  ox)en  a  wicket,  cut  in  the 
folding-doors,  we  f oiind  ourselves  in  the  deep  arched  vestibule 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  To  our  left  was  the  choir,  forming  one 
end  of  the  church,  and  having  a  low  vaulted  ceiling,  which 
gave  it  the  look  of  a  cavern.  About  this  were  ranged  the 
monkB,  seated  on  stools,  and  chaimting  from  immense  books 
jdaced  on  nxosic-stands,  and  having  the  notes  scored  in  such 
gigantic  characters  as  to  be  l^ble  from  every  part  of  the  choir. 
A  lew  lights  on  these  music-stands  dimly  illiunined  the  choir, 
gleamed  on  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monks,  and  threw  their 
shadows  on  the  walls.  They  were  gross,  blue-bearded,  bullet- 
headed  men,  with  bass  voices,  of  deep  metallic  tone,  that  re- 
verberated out  of  the  cavernous  choir. 

To  our  right  extended  the  great  body  of  the  church.  It  was 
spacious  and  lofty ;  some  of  the  side  chapels  had  gilded  grates, 
and  were  decorated  with  images  and  paintings,  representing 
the  sufierings  of  our  Saviour.  Aloft  was  a  great  painting  by 
Murillo,  but  too  much  in  the  dark  to  be  distinguished.  The 
gloom  of  the  whole  church  was  but  faintly  relieved  by  the  re- 
flected light  from  the  choir,  and  the  glimmering  here  and  there 
of  a  votive  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  a  saint. 

As  my  eye  roamed  about  the  shadowy  pile,  it  was  struck 
with  the  dimly  seen  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  near  a  dis- 
tant altar.  I  touched  my  companion,  and  pointed  to  it:  ^^  The 
spectre  statue!"  said  I. 

"No,"  replied  he;  **it  is  the  statue  of  the  blessed  St.  lago; 
the  statue  of  the  conmiander  was  in  the  cemetery  of  the  con- 
vent, and  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
But,"  added  he,  *'  as  I  see  you  take  a  proper  interest  in  these 
kind  of  stories,  come  with  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  church, 
where  our  whisperings  will  not  disturb  these  holy  fathers  at 
their  devotions,  and  I  will  tell  you  another  story,  that  has  been 
current  for  some  generations  in  our  city,  by  which  you  will 
find  that  Don  Juan  is  not  the  only  Ubertine  that  has  been  the 
object  of  supernatural  castigation  in  Seville." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  with  noiseless  tread  to  the  farther 
part  of  the  church,  where  we  took  our  seats  on  the  steps  of  an 
altar,  opposite  to  the  suspicious-looking  figure  on  horseback, 
and  there,  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice,  he  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing narrative : 

**  There  was  once  in  Seville  9k  gay  young  fellow,  Don  Manud 
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de  Manara  by  name,  who  having  come  to  a  great  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  gave  the  reins  to  his  passions,  and  plunged 
into  all  kinds  of  dissipation.  Like  Don  Juan,  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  for  a  model,  he  became  famous  for  his  enter- 
prises among  the  fair  sex,  and  was  the  cause  of  doors  being 
barred  and  windows  grated  with  more  than  usual  strictness. 
All  in  vain.  No  balcony  was  too  high  for  him  to  scale;  no  bolt 
nor  bar  was  proof  against  his  efforts;  and  his  very  name  was  a 
word  of  terror  to  all  the  jealous  huslmnds  and  cautious  fathers 
of  Seville.  His  exploits  extended  to  country  as  well  as  city; 
and  in  the  village  dependent  on  his  castle,  scarce  a  rural  beauty 
was  safe  frcmi  his  arts  and  enterprises. 

**  As  he  was  one  day  ranging  the  streets  of  Seville,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  dissolute  ocnnpanions,  he  beheld  a  procession  about 
to  enter  the  gate  of  a  convent.  In  the  centre  was  a  young  fe- 
male arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  bride ;  it  was  a  novice,  whot,  hav- 
ing accomplished  her  year  of  probation,  was  about  to  takB  the 
black  veil,  and  consecrate  hersdf  to  heaven.  The  companions 
of  Don  Manuel  drew  back,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacred  pageant; 
but  he  pressed  forward,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  to  gain  a 
near  view  of  the  novice.  He  almost  jostled  her,  in  passing 
through  the  portal  of  the  church,  when,  on  her  turning  round, 
he  beheld  the  countenance  of  a  beautiful  village  girl,  who  had 
been  the  object  of  his  ardent  pursuit,  but  who  had  been  spirited 
secretly  out  of  his  reach  by  her  relatives.  She  recognized  him 
at  the  same  moment,  and  fainted ;  but  was  borne  within  the 
grate  of  the  chapeL  It  was  supposed  the  agitation  of  the  cere- 
mony and  the  heat  of  the  throng  had  overcome  her.  After 
some  time,  the  curtain  which  himg  within  the  grate  was  drawn 
up:  there  stood  the  novice,  pale  and  trembling,  surroimded  Vy 
the  abbess  and  the  nuns.  The  ceremony  proceeded ;  the  crown 
of  flowers  was  taken  from  her  head ;  she  was  shorn  of  her  silken, 
tresses,  received  the  black  veil,  and  went  passively  throu^ 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

*'Don  Manuel  de  Manara,  on  the  contrary,  was  roused  to 
fury  at  the  sight  of  this  sacrifice.  His  passion,  whicti. 
had  almost  faded  away  in  the  absence  of  the  object,  now 
glowed  with  tenfold  ardor,  being  inflamed  by  the  difficulties 
placed  in  his  way,  and  piqued  by  the  measures  which  had  been. 
taken  to  defeat  him.  Never  had  the  object  of  his  pursuit  ap*! 
peared  so  lovely  and  desirable  as  when  within  the  grate  of  the. 
convent ;  and  he  swore  to  have  her,  in  defiance  of  heaven  and. 
oarth.    By  dint  of  bribing  a  female  servant  of  the  convent  he 
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contrived  to  convey  letters  to  her,  pleading  his  passion  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  seductive  terms.  How  successful  they  were 
is  only  matter  of  conjecture ;  certain  it  is,  he  undertook  one 
night  to  scale  the  garden  wall  of  the  convent,  either  to  carry 
off  the  nun,  or  gain  admission  to  her  cell.  Just  as  he  was 
mounting  the  wall  he  was  suddenly  plucked  hack,  and  a 
stranger,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  stood  hef  ore  him. 

"  *  Eash  man,  forhear! '  cried  he:  *is  it  not  enough  to  have 
violated  all  human  ties?  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  hride  from 
heaven!' 

"  llie  sword  of  Don  Manuel  had  heen  drawn  on  the  instant, 
and  furious  at  this  interruption,  he  passed  it  through  the  body 
of  the  stranger,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Hearing  approach- 
ing footsteps,  he  fled  the  fatal  spot,  and  moimting  his  horse, 
which  was  at  hand,  retreated  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  at  no 
gi^eat  distance  from  Seville.  Here  he  remained  throughout  the 
next  day,  full  of  horror  and  remorse ;  dreading  lest  he  should 
be  known  as  the  murderer  of  the  deceased,  and  fearing  each 
moment  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  justice. 

**  The  day  passed,  however,  without  molestation;  and,  as  the 
evening  approached,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  apprehension,  he  ventured  back  to  Seville. 
Irresistibly  his  footsteps  took  the  direction  of  the  convent;  but 
he  paused  and  hovered  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood. 
Several  persons  were  gathered  round  the  place,  one  of  whom 
was  busy  nailing  something  against  the  convent  wall.  After  a 
while  they  dispersed,  and  one  passed  near  to  Don  Manuel.  The 
latter  addressed  him,  with  hesitating  voice. 

**  *  Sefior,'  said  he,  *  may  I  ask  the  reason  of  yonder  throng? ' 

"  *  A  cavalier,'  replied  the  other,  *  has  been  murdered.' 

**  *  Murdered ! '  echoed  Don  Manuel ;  *  and  can  you  tell  me  his 
name?' 

^' '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  replied  the  stranger,  and  passed 
on. 

"  Don  Manuel  was  startled  at  this  mention  of  his  own  name ; 
especially  when  applied  to  the  minrdered  man.  He  ventured, 
when  it  was  entirely  deserted,  to  approach  the  fatal  spot.  A 
conall  cross  had  been  nailed  against  the  wall,  as  is  customary  in 
Spain,  to  mark  the  place  where  a  murder  has  been  committed ; 
and  just  below  it  he  read,  by  the  twinkling  light  of  a  lamp: 
*  Here  was  murdered  Don  Manuel  de  Manara.  Pray  to  God  for 
his  soul  I ' 

''Stin  more  confounded  and  perplexed  by  this  inscription,  he 
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wandered  about  the  streets  until  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
all  was  still  and  lonely.  As  he  entered  the  principal  square, 
the  light  of  torches  suddenly  broke  on  him,  and  he  beheld  a 
grand  funeral  procession  moving  across  it.  There  was  a  great 
train  of  priests,  and  many  persons  of  dignified  appearance,  in 
ancient  Spanish  dresses,  attending  as  mourners,  none  of  whom 
he  knew.  Accosting  a  servant  who  followed  in  the  train,  he 
demanded  the  name  of  the  defunct. 

"  *  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  was  the  reply;  and  it  went  cold 
to  his  heart.  He  looked,  and  indeed  beheld  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  his  family  emblazoned  on  the  funeral  escutcheons. 
Yet  not  one  of  his  family  was  to  be  seen  among  the  mourners. 
The  mystery  was  more  and  more  incomprehensible. 

"  He  followed  the  procession  as  it  moved  on  to  the  cathedraL 
The  bier  was  deposited  before  the  high  altar;  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  commenced,  and  the  grand  organ  began  to  peal 
through  the  vaulted  aisles. 

*'  Again  the  youth  ventured  to  question  this  awful  jiageaiit. 

*  Father,'  said  he,  with  trembling  voice,  to  one  of  the  priestB) 

*  who  is  this  you  are  about  to  inter? ' 

"  *  Don  Manuel  de  Manaral '  replied  the  priest. 

"  *  Father, 'cried  Don  Manuel,  impatiently,  ^  you  are  deceived. 
This  is  some  imposture.  Enow  that  Don  Manuel  de  Manara  is 
alive  and  well,  and  now  stands  before  you.  I  am  Don  Manuel 
de  Manara  I ' 

"  *  Avaunt,  rash  youth! '  cried  the  priest;  *know  that  Don 
Manuel  de  Manara  is  dead !— is  dead ! — ^is  dead ! — and  we  are  all 
souls  from  purgatory,  his  deceased  relatives  and  ancestors,  and 
others  that  have  been  aided  by  masses  of  his  family,  who  are 
permitted  to  come  here  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  I  * 

"  Don  Manuel  cast  round  a  fearful  glance  upon  the  assem- 
blage, in  antiquated  Spanish  garbs,  and  recognized  in  their  pale 
and  ghastly  countenances  the  portraits  of  many  an  ancestor 
that  hung  in  the  family  picture-gallery.  He  now  lost  all  self- 
command,  rushed  up  to  the  bier,  and  beheld  the  counterpart 
of  himself,  but  in  the  fixed  and  livid  lineaments  of  death. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  whole  choir  burst  forth  with  a  '  Be- 
quiescat  in  pace,'  that  shook  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral.  Don 
Manuel  sank  senseless  on  the  pavement.  He  was  f oimd  lAiere 
early  the  next  morning  by  the  sacristan,  and  conveyed  to  his 
home.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  sent  for  a  friar,  and 
made  a  full  confession  of  all  that  had  happened. 

'' '  My  son,'  said  the  friar,  '  all  this  is  a  miracle  and  a  myB« 
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tery,  intended  for  thy  conversioii  and  salTation.  The  corpse 
thou  hast  se^i  was  a  token  that  thou  hadst  died  to  sin  and  the 
world;  take  warning  by  it,  and  henceforth  Hve  to  righteous- 
ness cmd  heaven  I ' 

^'  Don  Manuel  did  take  warning  by  it.  Guided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  the  worthy  friar,  he  disposed  of  all  his  temporal  affairs; 
dedicated  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  pious  uses,  espe- 
cially to  the  performance  of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory; 
and  finally,  entering  a  convent,  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  exemplary  monks  in  Seville/' 


While  my  companion  was  relating  this  story,  my  eyes  wan- 
dered, from  time  to  time,  about  the  dusky  church.  Methought 
the  burly  coimtenances  of  the  monks  in  their  distant  choir 
assumed  a  pallid,  ghastly  hue,  and  their  deep  metallic  voices 
had  a  sepulchral  sound.  By  the  time  the  story  was  ended, 
tiiey  had  ended  their  chant;  and,  extinguishing  their  lights, 
gUded  one  by  one,  like  shadows,  through  a  small  door  in  the 
side  of  the  choir.  A  deeper  gloom  prevailed  over  the  church ; 
the  figure  opposite  me  on  horseback  grew  more  and  more 
spectral;  and  I  almost  expected  to  see  it  bow  its  head. 

**It  is  time  to  be  off,"  said  my  companion,  '' unless  we 
intend  to  sup  with  the  statue." 

"  I  have  no  relish  for  such  fare  or  such  company,"  replied  I; 
and,  followmg  my  companion,  we  groped  our  way  through  the 
mouldering  cloisters.  As  we  passed  by  the  ruined  cemetery, 
keeping  up  a  casual  conversation  by  way  of  dispelling  the 
londiness  of  the  scene,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  poet: 

^The  tombs 


And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembliDg  heart! 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  speak— and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
My  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

There  wanted  nothing  but  the  marble  statue  of  the  commander 
striding  along  the  echoing  cloisters  to  complete  the  haunted 
scene. 

Since  that  time  I  never  fail  to  attend  the  theatre  whenever 
the  story  of  Don  Juan  is  represented,  whether  in  pantomime 
or  opera.  In  the  sepulchral  scene,  I  feel  myself  qmte  at  home ; 
and  when  the  statue  makes  his  appearance,  I  greet  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance.    When  the  audience  applaud,  I  look  round 
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upon  them  with  a  degree  of  compassion.  ''  Po(»*  souls  V*  I  say 
to  myself,  'Hhey  think  they  are  pleased;  they  think  they 
enjoy  this  piece,  and  yet  they  consider  the  whole  as  a  fiction! 
How  much  more  would  they  enjoy  it,  if  like  me  they  knew  it 
to  be  true— and  had  seen  the  very  placer 


BROEK: 

OR  THE  DUTCH  PARADISE. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  oontroven^ 
among  the  pious  and  the  learned,  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise  whence  our  first  parents  were  ezfled. 
This  question  has  been  put  to  rest  by  certain  of  the  faithful  in 
Holland,  who  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  village  of  Broek, 
about  six  miles  from  Amsterdam.  It  may  not,  they  observe, 
correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  handed  down  from  days  of  yore,  but  it  comes  nearer  to 
their  ideas  of  a  perfect  paradise  than  any  other  place  on  earfiL 

This  eulogiiun  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  Om 
favored  spot  in  the  course  of  a  sojoimi  at  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, and  the  information  I  procured  fully  justified  the  enthu- 
siastic praises  I  had  heard.    The  village  of  Broek  is  situated  in 
Waterland,  in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and  richest  p£istures  q£ 
Holland,  I  may  say,  of  Emx)pe.    These  pastures  are  the  soi 
of  its  wealth,  for  it  is  famous  for  its  dairies,  and  for  those  a 
cheeses  which  regale  and  perfume  the  whole  civilized  wo 
The  population  consists  of  about  six  hundred  persons,  comp; 
ing  several  families  which  have  inhabited  the  place  since  tii 
immemorial,  and  have  waxed  rich  on  the  products  of  ti 
meadows.      They  keep  aU   their  wealth  among  themselv 
intermarrying,  and  keeping  all  strangers  at  a  wary  distant 
They  are  a  "  hard  money"  people,  and  remarkable  for  tmni 
the  penny  the  right  way.    It  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  n     , 
established  by  one  of  the  primitive  financiers  and  legislato      if 
Broek,  that  no  one  should  leave  the  village  with  more  than 
guilders  in  his  pocket,  or  retmn  with  less  than  ten;  a  shrewa 
regulation,  well  worthy  the   attention   of   modem   political 
economists,  who  are  so  anxious  to  fix  the  balance  of  trade.    . 

What,  however,  renders  Broek  so  perfect  an  elysium  in  the 
eyes  of  all  true  HoUandei-s,  is  the  matchless  height  to  whick 
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the  spirit  of  cleanliness  is  carried  there.  It  amounts  almost  to 
a  religion  among  the  inhabitants,  who  X)as8  the  greater  part  of 
their  tdme  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  painting  and  varnishing ; 
each  housewife  vies  with  her  neighbor  in  her  devotion  to  the 
scrubbing-brush,  as  zealous  Catholics  do  in  their  devotion  to 
the  cross;  and  it  is  said  a  notable  housewife  of  the  place  in 
days  of  yore  is  held  in  pious  remembrance,  and  almost  canon- 
ized as  a  saint,  for  having  died  of  pure  exhaustion  and  chagrin 
in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  scour  a  black  man  white. 

These  particulars  awakened  my  ardent  curiosity  to  see  a 
place  which  I  pictured  to  myself  the  very  fountain-head  of 
certain  hereditary  habits  and  customs  prevalent  among  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  my  native  State. 
I  accordin^y  lost  no  time  in  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Broek. 

Before  I  reached  the  place  I  beheld  symptoms  of  the  tranquil 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  A  little  climip-built  boat  was  in 
fun  sail  along  the  lazy  bosom  of  a  canal,  but  its  sail  consisted 
of  the  blades  of  two  paddles  stood  on  end,  while  the  navigator 
sat  steering  with  a  third  paddle  in  the  stem,  crouched  down 
like  a  toad,  with  a  slouched  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  I 
presumed  him  to  be  some  nautical  lover  on  the  way  to  his 
mistress.  After  proceeding  a  little  fartlier  I  came  in  sight  of 
1^  harbor  or  port  of  destination  of  this  drowsy  navigator. 
This  was  the  Broeken-Meer,  an  artificial  basin,  or  sheet  of 
(^ve-green  water,  tranquil  as  a  mill-pond.  On  this  the  village 
of  Broek  is  situated,  and  the  borders  are  laboriously  decorated 
with  flower-beds,  box-trees  clipped  into  all  kinds  of  ingenious 
shapes  and  fancies,  and  little  '4ust"  houses  or  pavilions. 

I  alighted  outside  of  the  village,  for  no  horse  nor  vehicle  is 
permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  lest  it  should  cause  defilement 
of  the  well-scoiu*ed  pavements.  Shaking  the  dust  off  my  feet, 
therefore,  I  prepared  to  enter,  with  due  reverence  and  circiun- 
spection,  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Dutch  cleanliness.  I 
entered  by  a  narrow  street,  paved  with  yellow  bricks,  laid 
edgewise,  so  clean  that  one  might  eat  from  them.  Indeed, 
they  were  actually  worn  deep,  not  by  the  tread  of  feet,  but  by 
the  friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  all  appeared  to  have  been 
freshly  painted,  of  green,  yeUow,  and  other  bright  colors. 
They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  stood  at  some  httle  distance  from  the  street,  with  wide 
areas  or  courtyards,  paved  in  mosaic,  with  variegated  stones, 
polished  by  frequent  rubbing.    The  areas  were  divided  from 
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the  street  by  curiously-wrought  railings,  or  balustrades,  of  iron, 
surmounted  with  brans  and  copper  balls,  scoured  into  tis^xwlrnf^ 
effulgence.  The  very  trunks  of  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
houses  were  by  the  same  process  made  to  look  as  if  they  had 
been  varnished.  The  porches,  doors,  and  window-frames  of 
the  houses  were  of  exotic  woods,  cviriously  carved,  and  polished 
like  costly  furniture.  The  fipont  doors  are  never  opened, 
excepting  on  christenings,  marriages,  or  funerals;  on  aU  ordi- 
nary occasions,  visitors  enter  by  the  back  door.  In  former 
times,  persons  when  admitted  had  to  put  on  slippers,  but  this 
oriental  ceremony  is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 

A  poor  devil  Frenchman  who  attended  upon  me  as  cicerone, 
boasted  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  of  a  triumph  of  his 
countrymen  over  the  stem  regulations  of  the  plax^e.  During 
the  time  that  Holland  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
RepubHc,  a  French  general,  surrounded  by  his  whole  6tat 
major,  who  had  come  from  Amsterdam  to  view  the  wonders  of 
Broek,  applied  for  admission  at  one  of  these  taboo'd  portals. 
The  reply  was,  that  the  owner  never  received  any  one  who  did 
not  come  introduced  by  some  friend.  **  Very  well,"  said  the 
general,  **  take  my  compHoients  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I 
wfll  return  here  to-morrow  with  a  comi)any  of  soldiers,  ^powr 
parler  raison  avec  mon  ami  Hollandais,^ "  Terrified  at  the 
idea  of  having  a  company  of  soldiers  billeted  upon  him,  tbe 
owner  threw  open  his  house,  entertained  the  general  and  his 
retinue  with  unwonted  hospitality;  though  it  is  said  it  cost  Hbd 
family  a  month's  scrubbing  and  scouring,  to  restore  all  thinffi 
to  exact  order,  after  this  military  invasion.  My  vagabond  inr 
f  ormant  seemed  to  consider  this  one  of  the  greatest  victorieB  of 
the  repubHc. 

I  walked  about  the  place  in  mute  wonder  and  admiratioou 
A  dead  stillness  prevailed  around,  like  that  in  the  deserted 
streets  of  Pompeii.  No  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen,  excepting 
now  and  then  a  hand,  and  a  long  pipe,  and  an  occasional  pvdt 
of  smoke,  out  of  the  window  of  some  "lust-haus"  overhanging 
a  miniature  canal;  and  on  approaching  a  little  nearer,  tbe 
periphery  in  profile  of  some  robustious  burgher. 

Among  the  grand  houses  pointed  out  to  me  were  those  of 
Claes  Bakker,  and  Cornelius  Bakker,  richly  carved  and 
gilded,  with  flower  gardens  and  cHpped  shrubberies;  and  that 
of  the  Great  Ditmus,  who,  my  poor  devil  cicerone  informed  me, 
in  a  whisper,  was  worth  two  millions ;  all  these  were  mansions 
shut  up  from  the  world,  and  only  kept  to  be  cleaned.    Aftac 
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ng  been  conducted  from  one  wonder  to  another  of  the 
ge,  I  was  ushered  by  my  guide  into  the  grounds  and 
ens  of  Mynheer  Broekker,  another  mighty  cheese-manu- 

rer,  worth  eighty  thousand  guilders  a  year.  I  had  re- 
edly  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  all  that  I  had  seen 
lis  amphibious  little  village,  to  the  buildings  and  land- 
es  on  Chinese  platters  and  tea-pots;  but  here  I  found  the 
larity  complete;  for  I  was  told  that  these  gardens  were 
died  upon  Van  Bramm's  description  of  those  of  Yuen  Tm'n 
a,  in  China.  Here  were  serpentine  walks,  with  trellised 
ers;  winding  canals,  with  fanciful  Chinese  bridges; 
OT-beds  resembling  huge  baskets,  with  the  flower  of  '*love 
bleeding"  failing  over  to  the  groimd.  But  mostly  had  the 
y  of  Mynheer  Broekker  been  displayed  about  a  stagnant 
)  lake,  on  which  a  corpulent  little  pinnace  lay  at  anchor, 
he  border  was  a  cottage,  within  which  were  a  wooden  man 
woman  seated  at  table,  and  a  wooden  dog  beneath,  all  the 
of  life :  on  pressing  a  spring,  the  woman  commenced  spin- 
,  and  the  dog  barked  fiuiously .    On  the  lake  were  wooden 

J,  painted  to  the  life;  some  floating,  others  on  the  nest 
ng  the  rushes;  while  a  wooden  sportsman,  crouched 
ag  the  bushes,  was  preparing  his  gun  to  take  deadly  aim. 
nother  part  of  the  garden  was  a  dominie  in  his  clerical 
5,  with  wig,  pipe,  and  cocked  hat ;  and  mandarins  with 
ling  heads,  amid  red  lions,  green  tigers,  and  blue  hares, 
of  all,  the  heathen  deities,  in  wood  and  plaster,  male  and 
,  naked  and  bare-faced  as  usual,  and  seeming  to  stare 

wonder  at  finding  themselves  in  such  strange  company. 
f  shabby  French  guide,  while  he  pointed  out  all  these 
lanical  marvels  of  the  garden,  was  anxious  to  let  me  see 
he  had  too  polite  a  taste  to  be  pleased  with  them.  At 
y  new  nick-nack  he  would  screw  down  his  mouth,  shrug 
is  shoulders,  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  exclaim:  **ilfa/ot, 
fieur^  ces  ffollandais  sont  forts  pour  ces  Mtises  Ub  /" 
attempt  to  gain  admission  to  any  of  these  stately  abodes 
out  of  the  question,  having  no  comi)any  of  soldiers  to 
rce  a  solicitation.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  however, 
igh  the  aid  of  my  guide,  to  made  my  way  into  the 
len  of  the  illustrious  Ditmus,  and  I  question  whether  the 
)r  would  have  proved  more  worthy  of  observation.  The 
,  a  httle  wiry,  hook-nosed  woman,  worn  thin  by  incessant 
n  and  friction,  was  bustling  about  among  her  kettles  and 
spans,  with  th^  scullion  at  h^r  heels,  both  clattering  in 
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wooden  shoes,  which  were  as  clean  and  white  as  the  mUk- 
pails;  rows  of  vessels,  of  brass  and  copper,  regiinents  of  pewter 
dishes,  and  portly  porringers,  gave  resplendent  evidence  of  the 
mtensity  of  their  cleanliness;  the  very  trammelfi  and  hangers 
in  the  fireplace  were  highly  scoured,  and  the  burnished  face  of 
the  good  Saint  Nicholas  shone  forth  from  the  iron  plate  of  the 
chimney-back. 

Among  the  decorations  of  the  kitchen  was  a  printed  sheet  of 
woodcuts,  representing  the  various  hoUday  customs  of  Hol- 
land, with  explanatory  rhymes.  Here  I  was  delighted  to 
recognize  the  jolhties  of  New  Year's  Day;  the  festivities  of 
Paas  and  Pinkster,  and  all  the  other  merry-makings  handed 
down  in  my  native  place  from  the  earliest  times  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  which  had  been  such  bright  spots  in  the  year  in 
my  childhood.  I  eagerly  made  myself  master  of  this  precious 
dociunent,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  and  bore  it  off  as  a 
memento  of  the  place ;  though  I  question  if ,  in  so  daing,  I  did 
not  carry  off  with  me  the  whole  current  literature  of  Broek. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  village  is  the  paradise 
of  cows  as  well  as  men ;  indeed  you  would  almost  suppose  the 
cow  to  be  as  much  an  object  of  worship  here,  as  the  buU  was 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  well  does  she  merit  it,  for 
she  is  in  fact  the  patroness  of  the  place.  The  same  scrupuloos 
cleanhness,  however,  which  pervades  everything  else,  is  mani- 
fested in  the  treatment  of  this  venerated  animal.  She  is  doI 
permitted  to  perambulate  the  place,  but  ia  winter,  wheiL  sbe 
forsakes  the  rich  pasture,  a  well-built  house  is  provided  for 
her,  well  painted,  and  maintained  in  the  most  peif  ect  order. 
Her  stall  is  of  ample  dimensions;  the  floor  is  scrubbed  and 
polished ;  her  hide  is  daily  curried  and  brushed  and  sponged  to 
her  hearths  content,  and  her  taQ  is  daintily  tucked  up  to  tbe 
ceiling,  and  decorated  with  a  riband! 

On  my  way  back  through  the  village,  I  passed  the  house  of 
the  prediger,  or  preacher;  a  very  comfortable  mansion,  which 
led  me  to  augur  well  of  the  state  of  reUgion  in  the  villaga  On 
inquiry,  I  was  told  that  for  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  lived 
in  a  great  state  of  indifference  as  to  religious  matters:  it  was 
in  vain  that  their  preachers  endeavored  to  arouse  their 
thoughts  as  to  a  future  state;  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  com- 
monly depicted,  were  but  httle  to  their  taste.  At  length  a 
dominie  appeared  among  them  who  struck  out  hi  a  different 
vein.  He  depicted  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  place  aU  smooth 
and  level;  with  beautiful  dykes^  and  ditches,  and  canals;  and 
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louses  all  shining  with  paint  and  varnish,  and  glazed  tiles; 
md  where  there  should  never  come  horse,  or  ass,  or  cat,  or 
log,  or  anything  that  could  make  noise  or  dirt;  but  there 
dioold  be  nothing  but  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  washing 
md  painting,  and  gilding  and  varnishing,  for  ever  and  ever, 
unen !  Since  that  time,  the  good  housewives  of  Broek  have  all 
lumed  their  faces  Zion-ward. 
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FROM  THE  TRAVELLING  NOTE-BOOK  OF  GEOFFREY  CRAYON, 

GENT. 

A  Paribiak  hotel  is  a  street  set  on  end,  the  grand  staircase 
forming  l^e  highway,  and  every  floor  a  separate  habitation. 
Let  me  describe  the  one  in  which  I  am  lodged,  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  a  huge  quadrangular 
pile  of  stone,  built  roimd  a  spacious  paved  court.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  sh#ps,  magazines,  and  domestic  offices. 
Then  comes  the  entresol^  with  low  ceilings,  short  windows, 
and  dwarf  chambers ;  then  succeed  a  succession  of  floors,  or 
Blories,  rismg  one  above  the  other,  to  the  niunber  of  Mahomet's 
heavens.  Each  floor  is  like  a  distinct  mansion,  complete  in 
itself,  with  ante-chamber,  saloons,  dining  and  sleeping  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
family.  Some  floors  are  divided  into  two  or  more  suites  of 
apartments.  Each  apartment  has  its  main  door  of  entrance, 
opening  upon  the  staircase,  or  landing-places,  and  locked  like 
a  street  door.  Thus  several  families  and  numerous  single  i)er- 
sons  live  under  the  same  roof,  totally  iodependent  of  each 
other,  and  may  live  so  for  years  without  holding  more  iater- 
oourse  than  is  kept  up  in  other  cities  by  residents  in  the  same 
street. 

Like  the  great  world,  this  little  microcosm  has  its  gradations 
of  rank  and  style  and  importance.  The  Premier^  or  flrst  floor, 
with  its  grand  saloons,  lofty  ceilings,  and  splendid  furniture, 
is  decidedly  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  establishment.  The 
second  floor  is  scarcely  less  aristocratical  and  magnificent;  the 
other  floors  go  on  lessening  in  splendor  as  they  gain  in  altitude, 
and  end  with  the  attics,  the  region  of  petty  tailors,  clerks,  and 
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sewing  girls.  To  make  the  filling  up  of  the  mansion  com- 
plete, every  odd  nook  and  corner  is  fitted  up  as  a  joli  petit 
appartement  d  garqon  (a  pretty  little  bachelor's  ax>arknent), 
that  is  to  say,  some  httle  dark  inconvenient  nestling-place  for 
a  poor  devil  of  a  bachelor. 

The  whole  domain  is  shut  up  from  the  street  by  a  great 
portercoch&re^  or  portal,  calculated  for  the  admission  of  ca^ 
riages.  This  consists  of  two  massy  folding-doors,  that  swing 
heavily  open  upon  a  spacious  entrance,  passing  imder  the  front 
of  the  edifice  into  the  court-yard.  On  one  side  is  a  sx>acious 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments.  Lnmediately  with- 
out the  portal  is  the  porter^s  lodge,  a  small  room  with  one  or 
two  bedrooms  adjacent,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  o(w^ 
oierge,  or  porter,  and  his  family.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functionaries  of  the  hotel.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  Cerberus 
of  the  establishment,  and  no  one  can  pass  in  or  out  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  The  porte-cochdre  in  general  is  fas- 
tened by  a  sliding  bolt,  from  which  a  cord  or  wire  passes  into 
the  porter's  lodge.  Whoever  wishes  to  go  out  must  speak  to 
the  porter,  who  draws  the  bolt.  A  visitor  from  without  giras 
asingle  rap  with  the  massive  knocker;  the  bolt  is  immediately 
drawn,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand;  the  door  stands  ajar,  the 
visitor  pushes  it  open,  and  enters.  A  face  presents  itself  at 
the  glass  door  of  the  porter's  little  chamber;  the  stranger  pro- 
Bounces  the  name  of  the  person  he  comes  to  see.  If  the  pexsan 
or  family  is  of  importance,  occupying  the  first  or  second  floor, 
the  porter  sounds  a  bell  once  or  twice,  to  give  notice  that  a 
visitor  is  at  hand.  The  stranger  in  the  meantime  ascends  tlie 
great  staircase,  the  highway  common  to  all,  and  arrives  at  the 
outer  door,  equivalent  to  a  street  door,  of  the  suite  of  xoomB 
inhabited  by  his  friends.  Beside  this  hangs  a  bell-cord,  wifli 
which  he  rings  for  admittance. 

When  the  family  or  person  inquired  for  is  of  less  imxK>rtaiice, 
or  Uves  in  some  remote  part  of  the  mansion  less  easy  to  be 
apprised,  no  signal  is  given.  The  appUcant  pronounces  the 
name  at  the  porter's  door,  and  is  told,  "Montez  au  troisi^fme, 
au  quatri^me;  sounez  d  la  parte  d  droitey  ou  d  gauche; 
('^Ascend  to  the  third  or  fourth  story;  ring  the  bell  on  ibe 
right  or  left  hand  door,")  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  porter  and  his  wife  act  as  domestics  to  such  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  mansion  as  do  not  keep  servants;  miilriTig  their 
beds,  arranging  their  rooms,  hghting  their  fires,  and  domg 
other  menial  offices,  for  which  they  receive  a  monthly  stipencL 
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They  are  also  in  confidential  intercourse  with  the  servants  of 
the  other  inmates,  and,  having  an  eye  on  all  the  in-comers  and 
out-goers,  are  thus  enabled,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  learn  the 
seoretB  and  domestic  history  of  every  member  of  the  little  ter- 
ritory within  the  porte-cocMre. 

llie  porter's  lodge  is  accordingly  a  great  scene  of  gossip, 
where  all  the  private  af^urs  of  this  interior  neighborhood  are 
discussed.  The  court-yard,  also,  is  an  assembling  place  in  the 
evenings  for  the  servants  of  the  different  families,  and  a  sister- 
hood of  sewing  giris  from  the  entresols  and  the  attics,  to  play 
at  various  games,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  songs, 
and  the  echoes  of  their  feet,  at  which  assemblages  the  porter's 
daughter  takes  the  lead ;  a  fresh,  pretty,  buxom  girl,  generally 
called  ^^La  Petite,^^  though  almost  as  tall  as  a  grenadier. 
Hiese  little  evening  gatherings,  so  characteristic  of  this  gay 
countey,  are  countenanced  by  the  various  families  of  the  man- 
sion, who  often  look  down  from  their  windows  and  balconies, 
on  moonlight  evenings,  and  enjoy  the  simple  revels  of  their 
domestics.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  hot^  I  am 
describing  is  rather  a  quiet,  retired  on*^,  where  most  of  the 
inmates  are  permanent  residents  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  neighborhood  than  in  the  bust- 
ling, fashionable  hotels  in  the  gay  parts  of  Paris,  which  are 
oontmually  changing  their  inhabitants. 

MY  FRENCH  NEIGHBOR, 

I  OFTEN  amuse  myself  by  watching  from  my  window  (which, 
by  the  bye,  is  tolerably  elevated),  the  movements  of  the  teem- 
ing little  world  below  me;  and  as  I  am  on  sociable  terms  with 
the  porter  and  his  wife,  I  gather  from  them,  as  they  light  my 
fire,  or  serve  my  breakfast,  anecdotes  of  all  my  fellow  lodgers. 
I  have  been  somewhat  curious  in  studying  a  little  antique 
Frenchman,  who  occupies  one  of  the  jolie  chambres  d  gargon 
already  mentioned.  He  is  one  of  those  superannuated  veterans 
who  flourished  before  the  revolution,  and  have  weathered  all 
the  storms  of  Paris,  in  consequence,  very  probably,  of  being 
fortimately  too  insignificant  to  attract  attention.  He  has  a 
small  income,  which  he  manages  with  the  skill  of  a  French 
economist;  appropriating  so  much  for  his  lodgings,  so  much 
for  his  meals;  so  much  for  his  visits  to  St.  Cloud  and  Ver^ 
sailles,  and  so  much  for  his  seat  at  the  theatre.  He  has  resided 
in  the  hotel  for  years,  and  always  iii  the  same  chamber,  which 
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he  furnishes  at  his  own  expense.  The  decorations  of  the  room 
mark  his  various  ages.  There  are  some  gallant  pictureB  which 
he  himg  up  in  his  younger  days;  with  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of 
rank,  whom  he  speaks  tenderly  of,  dressed  in  the  old  French 
taste ;  and  a  pretty  opera  dancer,  pirouetting  in  a  hoop  petti- 
coat, who  lately  died  at  a  good  old  age.  In  a  corner  of  tiiis 
picture  is  stuck  a  prescription  for  rheiunatism,  and  below  it 
atands  an  easy-chair.  He  has  a  small  parrot  at  the  window, 
to  amuse  V>irri  when  within  doors,  and  a  pug  dog  to  accompany 
him  in  his  daily  peregrinations.  While  I  am  writing  he  is 
crossing  the  court  to  go  out.  He  is  attired  in  his  best  coat,  of 
sky-blue,  and  is  doubtless  bound  for  the  Tuileries.  His  hair  is 
dressed  in  the  old  style,  with  powdered  ear-locks  and  a  pig-taiL 
His  Httle  dog  trips  after  him,  sometimes  on  four  legs,  some- 
times on  three,  and  looking  as  if  his  leather  smaU-clothes  were 
too  tight  for  him.  Now  the  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a 
word  with  an  old  crony  who  lives  in  the  entresol,  and  is  just 
returning  from  his  promenade.  Now  they  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff  together;  now  they  pull  out  huge  red  cotton  handker 
chiefs  (those  ^^  flags  of  abomination,^^  as  they  have  well  been 
called)  and  blow  their  noses  most  sonorously.  Now  they  turn 
to  make  remarks  upon  their  two  little  dogs,  who  are  exchange 
ing  the  morning's  salutation;  now  they  part,  and  my  (dd  gen- 
tleman stops  to  have  a  passing  word  with  the  porter's  wi£d; 
and  now  he  saUies  forth,  and  is  fairly  launched  upon  the  town 
for  the  day. 

No  man  is  so  methodical  as  a  complete  idler,  and  none  so 
scrupulous  in  measuring  and  portioning  out  his  time  as  he 
whose  time  is  worth  nothing.  The  old  gentleman  in  questioii 
has  his  exact  hour  for  rising,  and  for  shaving  hiTngftlf  \gj  g 
small  mirror  himg  against  his  casement.  He  saUies  forth  as  a 
certain  hour  every  morning  to  take  his  cup  of  coffee  and  bis 
roU  at  a  certain  cafe,  where  he  reads  the  papers.  He  has  been 
a  regular  admirer  of  the  lady  who  presides  at  the  bar,  and 
always  stops  to  have  a  Httle  badinage  with  her  en  pcuaant. 
He  has  his  regular  walks  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Pfedais 
Boyal,  where  he  sets  his  watch  by  the  petard  flred  off  by  the 
sun  at  mid-day.  He  has  his  daily  resort  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  to  meet  with  a  knot  of  veteran  idlers  like  HJTnfwjf^ 
who  talk  on  pretty  much  the  same  subjects  whenever  ^kBj 
meet.  He  has  been  present  at  all  the  sights  and  shows  sad 
rejoicings  of  Paris  for  the  last  fifty  years;  has  witnessed  the 
great  events  of  the  revolution ;  the  guillotining  of  the  king  aad 
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queen;  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte;  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  All  these  he  speaks  of  with 
the  ooohiess  of  a  theatrical  critic;  and  I  question  whether  he 
has  not  been  gratified  by  each  in  its  turn ;  not  from  any  inher- 
ent love  of  tumult,  but  from  that  insatiable  appetite  for  spec- 
tacle which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis. 
I  have  been  amused  with  a  farce,  in  which  one  of  these  syste- 
matic old  trifiers  is  represented.  He  sings  a  song  detailing  his 
whole  day's  roimd  of  insignificant  occupations,  and  goes  to  bed 
delighted  with  the  idea  that  his  next  day  wiU  be  an  exact  repe- 
tition of  the  same  routine: 

"  Je  me  couche  le  soir, 
Enchants  de  pouvoir 
Becommencer  mon  train 
Le  lendemain 
Matin." 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  AT  PARIS 

In  another  part  of  the  hotel  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  is 
occupied  by  an  old  English  gentleman,  of  great  probity,  some 
imderstanding,  and  very  considerable  crustiness,  who  has  come 
to  France  to  live  economically.  He  has  a  very  fair  property, 
but  his  wife,  being  of  that  blessed  kind  compared  in  Scripture 
to  the  fruitful  vine,  has  overwhelmed  him  with  a  family  of 
buxom  daughters,  who  hang  clustering  about  him,  ready  to  be 
gathered  by  any  hand.  He  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  public  with- 
out one  hanging  on  each  arm,  and  smiling  on  all  the  world, 
while  his  own  mouth  is  drawn  down  at  each  comer  like  a  mas- 
tifiPs  with  internal  growling  at  everything  about  him.  He  ad- 
heres rigidly  to  English  fashion  in  dress,  and  trudges  about  in 
long  gaiters  and  broad-brimmed  hat;  while  his  daughters 
almost  ovOTshadow  him  with  feathers,  flowers,  and  French 
bonnets. 

He  contrives  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  English  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  to  carry  a  semblance  of  London 
into  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  His  mornings  are  spent  at  Galig- 
nani's  news-room,  where  he  forms  one  of  a  knot,  of  inveterate 
quidnimcs,  who  reetd  the  same  articles  over  a  dozen  times 
in  a  dozen  different  papers.  He  generally  dines  in  company 
with  some  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  and  they  have  what  is 
called  a  ^'comfortable  sitting '^  after  dinner,  in  the  English 
fadaixm,  drinking  wine,  discussing  the  news  of  the  London 
papers,  and  canvassing  the  French  character,  the  French  me^ 
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tropolis,  and  the  French  revolution,  ending  witii  a  unanimous 
admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  English  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his  countrymen, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters 
entice  him  to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast,  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and 
Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  language  to  understand  French  verse, 
and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  performance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to  him!  He 
would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  Listen's  inex- 
pressible looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  wiU  not  admit  that  Paris  haa  any  advantage  over  London. 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  siurpasses  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  **Pish!"  said  he^  crustily,  "it's 
nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anything 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true, 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  precludes  London  porter,  and  a 
stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense;  for  he  ob- 
serves that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines, 
they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatism. 
As  to  their  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes 
for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why  **  it  would  be  XK)rt  if  it  could." 
He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he 
renders  wretched  by  insisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ; 
for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchmaai  from  his  religion  than 
his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow^  by  dint  of  repeated  ^orts,  once 
brought  himself  to  serve  up  ros  hif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what 
he  considered  the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal; 
but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the  hearth. 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy;  railing  at  French 
chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a 
poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring 
up  the  very  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematizing* 
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He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  him; 
gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  aad  casements,  because  they 
will  not  come  under  Enghsh  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds 
with  sundry  refractory  pieces  of  furniture.  Among  these  is 
one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
every  time  he  goes  to  dress.  It  is  a  commode^  one  of  those 
smooth,  polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that 
have  the  perversity  of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a 
will  of  its  own;  will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and 
sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse 
to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  wiQ  part  with  both 
handles  rather  than  yield;  another  will  come  out  in  the  most 
coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig- 
zag; one  comer  retreating  as  the  other  advances;  making  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  tmtil  the 
old  g^itleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
His  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every 
day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the 
fretful  invalid  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  th^ 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  ccrmmode 
is  the  most  incommodiotes  thing  in  existence,  and  that  although 
the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet 
they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  being  perfectionSe. 

Hifi  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  **Sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, testily,  *4t's  this  confounded  French  lock  I"  "  Ah !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  ^^I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  T' 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  a« 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel 
something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any 
great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunders 
of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me 
to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this  time  of 
general  peace,  when  the  various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so 
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tropolis,  and  the  French  revolution,  ending  with  a  unanimous 
admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  English  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  o£  Ms  countrymen, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters 
entice  him  to  the  theatres^  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast,  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and 
Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  Uie  language  to  understand  French  verse, 
and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  i)erformance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to  him.  He 
would  not  give  one  of  Mimden's  wry  faces,  or  liston^s  inex- 
pressible looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  haa  any  advantage  over  London. 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  surpcuases  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  *'  Pish!"  said  he^  crustfly,  "it's 
nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anything 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true, 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  procures  London  porter,  and  a 
stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense;  for  he  ob- 
serves that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines, 
they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatiBm. 
As  to  their  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes 
for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why  **it  would  bo  port  if  it  could." 
He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he 
renders  wretohed  by  insisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ; 
for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchmaai  from  his  religion  than 
his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  of  repeated  Efforts,  once 
brought  himself  to  serve  up  ros  hif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what 
he  considered  the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal; 
but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the  hearth. 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy;  railing  at  French 
chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a 
poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring 
up  the  very  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematiziiig* 
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He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  him ; 
gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  aad  casements,  because  they 
will  not  come  under  English  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds 
with  sundry  refractory  pieces  of  furniture.  Among  these  is 
one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
every  time  he  goes  to  dress.  It  is  a  commodey  one  of  those 
smooth,  polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that 
have  the  perversity  of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a 
will  of  its  own;  will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and 
sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  wiU  refuse 
to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  wiQ  part  with  both 
handles  rather  than  yield;  another  will  come  out  in  the  most 
coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig- 
zag; one  comer  retreating  as  the  other  advances;  making  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  imtil  the 
old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
His  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every 
day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the 
fretful  invalid  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  th^ 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  commode 
is  the  most  incommodiot^a  thing  in  existence,  and  that  although 
the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet 
they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  being  perfection^. 

Hi«  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  **Sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, testily,  **  it's  this  confounded  French  lock !"  "  Ah !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  ^^I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  I" 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENOH  GHARAGTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  a« 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel 
something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any 
great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunders 
of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me 
to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this  time  of 
general  peace,  when  the  various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so 
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tropolis,  and  the  French  revolutian,  ending  with  a  unanimous 
admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  English  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  o£  Ms  countrymen, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters 
entice  him  to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast,  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and 
Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  Uie  language  to  understand  French  verse, 
and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  i)erformance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to  him.  He 
would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  liston^s  inex- 
pressible looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  London. 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  surpasses  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  *^Pish!"  said  he^  crustily,  "it's 
nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anything 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true, 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  procures  London  porter,  and  a 
stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense;  for  he  ob- 
serves that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines, 
they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatiBm. 
As  to  their  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes 
for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why  *'it  would  be  port  if  it  could." 
He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he 
renders  wretched  by  insisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ; 
for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchman  from  his  religion  than 
his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  of  repeated  ^orts,  once 
brought  himself  to  serve  up  ros  bif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what 
he  considered  the  cannibal  tasto  of  his  master;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal; 
but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the  hearth. 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy;  railing  at  French 
chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a 
poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring 
up  the  very  bowel9  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematiziEig« 
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He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  him; 
gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  and  casements,  because  they 
will  not  come  under  English  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds 
with  sundry  refractory  pieces  of  furniture.  Among  these  is 
one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
every  time  he  goes  to  dress.  It  is  a  commode,  one  of  those 
smooth,  polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that 
have  the  perversity  of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a 
will  of  its  own;  will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and 
sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse 
to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  wiQ  part  with  both 
handles  rather  than  yield;  another  wiU  come  out  in  the  most 
coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig- 
zag; one  comer  retreating  as  the  other  advances;  making  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  imtil  the 
old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
His  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  f mniture  increases  every 
day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  hke  the 
fretful  invalid  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  th^ 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  commode 
is  the  most  incommodiotes  thing  in  existence,  and  that  although 
the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet 
they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  being  perfection^. 

TTia  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  **Sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, testily,  *  *  it's  this  confounded  French  lock !"  *  *  Ah !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  ^^I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  I" 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENOH  CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  a^s 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel 
something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any 
great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunders 
of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me 
to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this  time  of 
general  peace,  when  the  various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so 
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tropolis,  and  the  French  revolution,  ending  with  a  unanimoxis 
admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  English  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  French. 

His  oTenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his  countrymen, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  daughters 
entice  him  to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  French 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast,  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and 
Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  Uie  language  to  understand  French  verse, 
and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  i)erformance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to  himi  He 
would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  Idston^s  inex- 
pressible looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  London. 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  surpcuases  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  **Pish!"  said  he^  crustily,  "it's 
nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anything 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true, 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  procures  London  porter,  and  a 
stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense;  for  he  ob- 
serves that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French  wines, 
they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatism. 
As  to  their  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes 
for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why  **it  would  bo  port  if  it  could." 
He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he 
renders  wretched  by  insisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ; 
for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchmaai  from  his  religion  than 
his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  of  rex)eated  ^orts,  once 
brought  himself  to  serve  up  roa  hif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what 
he  considered  the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  €uid  has  procured  a  quantity  of  coal; 
but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the  hearth. 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy;  railing  at  French 
chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a 
poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring 
lip  the  very  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematiziBg« 
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He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  hiTn ; 
gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  aad  casements,  because  they 
will  not  come  under  English  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds 
with  sundry  refractory  pieces  of  furniture.  Among  these  is 
one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
every  time  he  goes  to  dress.  It  is  a  commode^  one  of  those 
smooth,  polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that 
have  the  perversity  of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a 
will  of  its  own;  will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and 
sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse 
to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  wiQ  part  with  both 
handles  rather  than  yield;  another  will  come  out  in  the  most 
coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig- 
zag; one  comer  retreating  as  the  other  advances;  making  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  until  the 
old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Hifi  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every 
day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the 
fretful  invalid  who  cm«ed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  th^ 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  commode 
is  the  most  incommodiot^a  thing  in  existence,  and  that  although 
the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet 
they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  heing  perfectionSe, 

TTia  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
ahaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  **Sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, testily,  *4t's  this  confounded  French  lock !"  **  Ah !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  ^^I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  T' 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  a^s 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel 
something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any 
great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunders 
of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me 
to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this  time  of 
general  peace,  when  the  various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so 
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tropolis,  and  the  French  revolution,  ending  with  a  unammoofl 
admission  of  English  courage,  English  morality,  T^gl^pli  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  bis  countrymen, 
where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his  danghten 
entice  him  to  the  theatres,  but  not  often.  He  abuses  Freojch 
tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast.  Talma  as  a  ranter,  and 
Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true  his  ear  is  not  sufll- 
ciently  familiar  with  the  language  to  understand  French  verse^ 
and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during  the  perfarmance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to  hiTn.'  He 
would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry  faces,  or  Liston's  inex- 
pressible looks,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  London. 
The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the  Thames; 
the  West  End  of  London  siu*passes  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there  was 
a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  *'Pish!"  said  he,  crustily,  "it^ 
nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anytldng 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  tme^ 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  procm'es  London  p<nrter,  and  a 
stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense;  for  he  ob- 
serves that  he  cannot  stand  those  ciu*sed  thin  French  wines, 
they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheumatism. 
ks  to  their  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitateB 
for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why  **  it  would  be  i)ort  if  it  oguU." 
He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his  French  cook,  whom  he 
renders  wretehed  by  insisting  on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  GHaSB; 
for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  Frenchman  from  his  religion  than 
his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  of  repeated  efforts,  ono6 
brought  himself  to  serve  up  ros  hif  sufficiently  raw  to  suit  whst 
he  considered  the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some  ezqtiisite 
sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of  ooal; 
but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  biun  it  on  the  hearth. 
Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a  tongs, 
while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy;  railing  at  French 
chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  architects;  giving  a 
poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  BtizTing 
up  the  very  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematiiiu. 
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EEe  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate  objects  around  hiTn ; 

into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  aad  casements,  because  they 

p       not  come  under  EngUsh  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds 

wi      sundry  refractory  pieces  of  furniture.    Among  these  is 

)  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel 
s^      T  time  he  goes  to  dress.    It  is  a  ccymmode,  one  of  those 

LO<  I,  polished,  plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that 
'e  tne  jwrversity  of  five  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a 
will  of  its  own ;  will  open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and 
sets  lock  and  key  at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  wiU  refuse 
to  yield  to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  wiQ  part  with  both 
handles  rather  than  yield;  another  will  come  out  in  the  most 
coy  and  coquettish  manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig- 
zag; one  comer  retreating  as  the  other  advances;  making  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  imtil  the 
old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
brings  drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
TTifi  hostility  to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every 
day,  as  if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the 
fretful  invalid  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  th^ 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is,  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  ccrmmode 
is  the  most  incommodious^iom^  in  existence,  and  that  although 
the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet 
they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  being  perfection^. 

His  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves  of 
it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling  and 
shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  ia  an  angry  tone 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  **Sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, testily,  **  it's  this  confounded  French  lock !"  **  Ah !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  ^^I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  it  I" 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker-on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  as 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I  feel 
something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without  any 
great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blimders 
of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  enables  me 
to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this  time  of 
general  peace,  when  the  various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so 
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long  been  sundered  by  wars,  are  brought  together  and  placed 
side  by  side  in  this  great  gathering-place  of  nations.  No 
greater  contrast,  however,  is  exhibited  than  that  of  the 
French  and  English.  The  peace  has  deluged  this  gay  capital 
with  English  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  They 
throng  every  place  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  fill  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  the  galleries,  the  cafes,  saloons,  theatres;  always 
herding  together,  never  associating  with  the  French.  The 
two  nations  are  like  two  threads  of  different  colors,  tangled 
together  but  never  blended. 

In  fact,  they  present  a  continual  antithesis,  and  seem  to  value 
themselves  upon  being  unlike  each  other;  yet  each  have  their 
peculiar  merits,  which  should  entitle  them  to  each  other's 
esteem.  The  French  iateUect  is  quick  and  active.  It  flashes 
its  way  into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  seizes 
upon  remote  conclusions  with  a  sudden  boimd,  and  its  deduc- 
tions are  almost  intuitive.  The  English  intellect  is  less  rapid, 
but  more  persevering;  less  sudden,  but  more  sure  in  its  deduc- 
tions. The  quickness  and  mobility  of  the  French  enable  them 
to  find  enjoyment  ia  the  midtiplicity  of  sensations.  They 
speak  and  act  more  from  immediate  impressions  than  from 
reflection  and  meditation.  They  are  therefore  more  social  and 
communicative;  more  fond  of  society,  and  of  places  of  public 
resort  and  amusement.  An  Englishnian  is  more  reflectivB  in 
his  habits.  He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
seems  more  self-existent  and  seK-dependent.  He  loves  the 
quiet  of  his  own  apartment ;  even  when  abroad,  he  in  a  man- 
ner makes  a  little  solitude  aroimd  him,  by  his  silence  and 
reserve;  he  moves  about  shy  and  solitary,  and  as  it  "wew 
buttoned  up,  body  and  soul. 

The  French  are  great  optimists ;  they  seize  upon  every  od 
as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  passing  pleasiu'e.  The  Englishi  i 
is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  present  good,  in  preparing  against 
possible  evil.  However  adversities  may  lower,  let  the  sun 
shine  but  for  a  moment,  and  forth  saUies  the  mercurial  French- 
man, in  holiday  dress  and  holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly, 
as  though  his  sunshine  were  perpetual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam 
never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  the 
wary  Englishman  ventures  forth  distrustfully,  with  his  um- 
brella in  his  hand. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  wondei*ful  fiu-ility  at  turning  smaB 
things  to  advantage.  No  one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on 
smaller  means;  no  one  requires  less  expense  to  be  happy.    He 
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practises  a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  hammers 
out  every  guinea  into  gold  leaf.  The  Englishman,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  expensive  in  his  hahits,  and  expensive  in  his  enjoy- 
ments. He  values  everything,  whether  useful  or  ornamental, 
by  what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfaction  in  show,  unless  it  be 
solid  and  complete.  Everything  goes  with  him  by  the  square 
foot.  Whatever  display  he  makes,  the  depth  is  sure  to  equal 
the  surface. 

The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself,  is  open,  cheerful, 
bustling,  and  noisy.  He  hves  in  a  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with 
wide  portal,  paved  court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and 
a  family  on  every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is  good 
humored  and  talkative  with  his  servants,  sociable  with  his 
neighbors,  and  complaisant  to  all  the  world.  Anybody  has 
access  to  himself  and  his  apartments;  his  very  bed-room  is 
open  to  visitors,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of  confusion;  and 
all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly  hospitable  feeling,  but  from 
that  communicative  habit  which  predominates  over  his  char- 
acter. 

The  Enghshman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces  himself  in  a  snug 
brick  mansion,  which  he  has  all  to  himseK;  locks  the  front 
door;  puts  broken  bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring-guns  and 
man-traps  in  his  gardens;  shrouds  himself  with  trees  and 
window-curtains;  exidts  in  his  quiet  and  privacy,  and  seems 
disposed  to  keep  out  noise,  dayhght,  and  company.  His  house, 
like  himself,  has  a  reserved,  inhospitable  exterior;  yet  whoever 
gains  admittance  is  apt  to  find  a  warm  heart  and  warm  fireside 
within. 

The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English  in  himior;  the  French 
have  gayer  fancy,  the  English  richer  imagination.  The  former 
are  full  of  sensibility ;  easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sudden  and 
great  excitement;  but  their  excitement  is  not  durable;  the 
English  are  more  phlegmatic;  not  so  readily  affected,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these 
opposite  temperaments  are  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French  is 
apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy,  the  gravity  of  the  English  to 
settle  down  and  grow  muddy.  When  the  two  characters  can 
be  fixed  in  a  medium,  the  French  kept  from  effervescence  and 
the  English  from  stagnation,  both  will  be  foimd  excellent.  * 

This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  great 
concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The  ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for 
military  renown;  he  fights  for  glory,  that  is  to  say  for  success 
in  arms.    For,  provided  the  national  flag  is  victorious,  he  cares 
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little  about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the  inutility  of  the 
war.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  poorest  Frenchman  will  revel  on 
a  triumphant  bulletin;  a  great  victory  is  meat  and  drink  to 
him;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  mihtary  sovereign,  bringing  home 
captured  cannon  and  captured  standards,  he  throws  up  his 
greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden 
^oes  for  joy. 

John  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  considerate  pe^ 
son.  K  he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the  most  rational  way  imagin- 
able. He  fights  because  the  good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He 
is  a  moral  person,  and  makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  sound  principles. 
He  is  a  money-making  personage,  and  fights  for  the  prospeii^ 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Thus  the  two  nations  have 
been  fighting,  time  out  of  mind,  for  glory  and  good.  The 
French,  in  pursuit  of  glory,  have  had  their  capital  twice  taken; 
and  John  in  pm*suit  of  good,  has  run  himself  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt. 

THE  TUILERIE8  AND  WINDSOR  0A8TLE. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  fancied  I  could  discover  national  charao- 
teristics  in  national  edifices.  In  the  Chateau  of  the  TuHeriefl^ 
for  instance,  I  perceive  the  same  jumble  of  contrarieties  thai 
marks  the  French  character;  the  same  whimsical  mixture  of 
the  great  and  the  httle;  the  splendid  and  the  paltry,  the  Bob- 
lime  and  the  grotesque.  On  visiting  this  famous  pile,  the  fizrt 
thing  that  strikes  both  eye  and  ear  is  military  display.  The 
courts  ghtter  with  steel-clad  soldiery,  and  resound  with  tbe 
tramp  of  horse,  the  roU  of  drum,  and  the  bray  of  trompetb 
Dismoimted  guardsmen  patrol  its  arcades,  with  loaded  carlniiefl^ 
jingling  spurs,  and  clanking  sabres.  Grigantic  grenadieirs  aia 
posted  about  its  staircases:  yoimg  officers  of  the  guards  kU 
from  the  balconies,  or  lounge  in  groups  upon  the  terraces;  and 
the  gleam  of  bayonet  from  window  to  window,  shows  that 
sentinels  are  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridors  and  ante- 
chambers. The  first  fioor  is  brilliant  with  the  splendoro  of  a 
court.  French  taste  has  tasked  itself  in  adorning  the  sump- 
tuous suites  of  apartments ;  nor  are  the  gilded  chapel  and  tbe 
splendid  theatre  forgotten,  where  piety  and  pleasiure  are  next- 
door  neighbors,  and  harmonize  together  with  perfect  Frendi 
bienseance. 

Mingled  up  with  all  this  regal  and  mihtary  magnificence^  la 
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a  world  of  whimsical  and  makeshift  detail.  A  great  part  of 
the  huge  edifice  is  cut  up  into  httle  chambers  and  nestling- 
places  for  retainers  of  the  court,  dependants  on  retainers,  and 
hangers-on  of  dependants.  Some  are  squeezed  into  narrow 
entresols,  those  low,  dark,  intermediate  shoes  of  apartments 
between  floors,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  shoved  in  edge- 
ways, like  books  between  narrow  shelves;  others  are  perched 
like  swallows,  undes  the  eaves ;  the  high  roofs,  too,  which  are 
as  taU  and  steep  as  a  French  cocked-hat,  have  rows  of  httle 
domier  windows,  tier  above  tier,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
light  and  air  for  some  dormitory,  and  to  enable  its  occupant 
to  peep  out  at  the  sky.  Even  to  the  very  ridge  of  the  roof, 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  one  of  these  air-holes,  with  a  stove- 
pil)e  beside  it,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  handful  of  fuel 
with  which  its  weazen-faced  tenant  simmers  his  demi-tdsse  of 
coffee. 

On  approaching  the  palace  from  the  Pont  Royal,  you  take  in 
at  a  glance  all  the  various  strata  of  inhabitants ;  the  garreteer 
in  the  roof;  the  retainer  in  the  entresol;  the  courtiers  at  the 
casements  of  the  royal  apartments;  while  on  the  gi*oimd-floor 
a  steam  of  savory  odors  and  a  score  or  two  of  cooks,  in  white 
caps,  bobbing  their  heads  about  the  windows,  betray  that 
scientific  and  all-important  laboratory,  the  Royal  Kitchen. 

Go  into  the  grand  ante-chamber  of  the  royal  apartments  on 
Sunday  and  see  the  mixture  of  Old  and  New  France;  the  old 
emigr^,  returned  with  the  Bourbons;  little  withered,  spindle- 
shanked  old  noblemen,  clad  in  court  dresses,  that  figured  in 
these  saloons  before  the  revolution,  and  have  been  carefully 
treasured  up  dming  their  exile ;  with  the  soUtaires  and  ailea  de 
pigeon  of  former  days;  and  the  court  swords  strutting  out  be- 
hind, like  pins  stuck  through  dry  bottles.  See  them  haimting 
the  scenes  of  their  former  splendor,  in  hopes  of  a  restitution  of 
estates,  like  ghosts  haimting  the  vicinity  of  buried  treasure; 
while  aroimd  them  you  see  the  Yoimg  France,  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  fighting  school  of  Napoleon ;  all  equipped  en  militaire; 
tall,  hardy,  frank,  vigorous,  sim-bumed,  fierce- whiskered; 
with  tramping  boots,  towering  crests,  and  ghttering  breast- 
plates. 

It  is  incredible  the  number  of  ancient  and  hereditary  feeders 
on  royalty  said  to  be  housed  in  this  establishment.  Indeed  all 
the  royal  palaces  aboimd  with  noble  families  returned  from 
exile,  and  who  have  nesthng-places  allotted  them  while  they 
await  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  or  the  much-talked-of 
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Liu,  indcnnniiy.  Some  of  them  have  fine  quarters,  but  poor 
living.  Som(^  families  have  but  fvvG  or  six  hundi-ed  francs  a 
yonr,  and  all  thf^ir  retinue  consists  of  a  servant  womaii.  With 
Jill  tills,  they  maintain  their  old  aristocratical  hauteur^  look 
down  with  jrast  contempt  upon  the  opulent  families  which  have 
risen  since  the  revolution;  stigmatize  them  all  bs parvenus^  or 
upstarts,  and  refuse  to  visit  them. 

In  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  its  out- 
ward signs  of  internal  populousness,  I  have  often  thou^ 
what  a  rare  sight  it  w  juld  be  to  see  it  suddenly  unroofed,  and 
all  its  nooks  and  comers  laid  open  to  the  day.  It  would  be 
like  turning  up  the  stiunp  of  an  old  tree,  and  dislodging  the 
world  of  grubs,  and  ants,  and  beetles  lodged  beneath.  Indeed 
there  is  a  scandalous  anecdote  current,  that  in  the  time  of  one 
of  the  petty  plots,  when  petards  were  exploded  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Tuileries,  the  police  made  a  sudden  investigation 
of  the  palace  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  scene  of 
the  most  whimsical  confusion  ensued.  Hosts  of  supernume- 
rary inhabitants  were  found  foisted  into  the  huge  edifice; 
every  rat-hole  had  its  occupant;  and  places  which  had  been 
considered  as  tenanted  only  by  spiders,  were  found  crowded 
with  a  surreptitious  population.  It  is  added,  that  many  ludi- 
crous accidents  occurred;  great  scampering  and  slamming  of 
doors,  and  whisking  away  in  night-gowns  and  slippers;  and 
several  persons,  who  were  foimd  by  accident  in  their  nei^ 
bors'  chambers,  evinced  indubitable  astonishment  at  the  dr 
cumstance. 

As  I  have  fancied  I  could  read  the  French  character  in  Hie 
national  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  so  I  have  pictured  to  myadt 
some  of  the  traits  of  John  Bull  in  his  royal  abode  of  Windsor 
Castle.  The  Tuileries,  outwardly  a  peaceful  palace,  is  in  eiEedt" 
a  swaggering  military  hold ;  while  the  old  castle,  on  the  conf 
trary,  in  spite  of  its  bullying  look,  is  completely  under  petti- 
coat government.  Every  comer  and  nook  is  built  up  intd^ 
some  snug,  cosy  nestling-place,  some  **procreant  cradle,'' ncit 
tenanted  by  meagre  expectants  or  whiskered  warriors,  bat  by 
sleek  placemen ;  knowing  realizers  of  present  pay  and  preaenit 
pudding ;  who  seem  placed  there  not  to  kill  and  destroy,  brt 
to  breed  and  multiply.  Nursery-maids  and  children  shma 
with  rosy  faces  at  the  windows,  and  swarm  about  the  ooaxtB 
and  terraces.  The  very  soldiers  have  a  pacific  look,  and  when 
off  duty  may  be  seen  loitering  about  the  place  with  the  nursery- 
maids ;  not  making  love  to  them  in  the  gay  gallant  style  of  (be 
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French  soldiery,  but  with  infinite  bonhomie  aiding  them  to 
take  care  of  the  broods  of  children. 

Though  the  old  castle  is  in  decay,  everything  about  it  thrives ; 
the  very  crevices  of  the  walls  are  tenanted  by  swallows,  rooks, 

id  pigeons,  all  sure  of  quiet  lodgment;  the  ivy  ^trikes  its 
roots  deep  in  the  fissm^s,  and  flourishes  about  the  mouldering 
bower.*  Thus  it  is  with  honest  John;  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  is  ever  going  to  ruin,  yet  everything  that  Uves  on 
him,  thrives  and  waxes  fat.  He  would  fain  be  a  soldier,  and 
swagger  like  his  neighbors;  but  his  domestic,  quiet-loving, 
uxorious  natiu'e  continually  gets  the  upper  hand;  and  though 
he  may  moimt  his  helmet  and  gird  on  his  sword,  yet  he  is  apt 
to  sink  into  the  plodding,  pains-taking  father  of  a  family ;  with 
a  troop  of  children  at  his  heels,  and  his  women-kind  hanging 
on  each  arm. 

THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO, 

I  HAVE  spoken  heretofore  with  some  levity  of  the  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  English  and  French  character;  but  it 
deserves  more  serious  consideration.  They  are  the  two  great 
nations  of  modem  times  most  diametrically  opposed,  and  most 
worthy  of  each  other'si  rivalry;  essentially  distinct  in  their 
characters,  exceUing  in  opposite  quahties,  and  reflecting  lustre 
on  each  other  by  their  very  opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  con- 
trast more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  their  miUtary  conduct. 
For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages  have  they 
crowded  each  other's  history  with  acts  of  splendid  heroism. 
Take  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  the  last  and  most 
memorable  trial  of  then*  rival  prowess.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the  steadfast  enduring 
on  the  other.  The  French  cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the 
compact  squares  of  Enghsh  infantry.  They  were  seen  gallop- 
ing roimd  those  serried  walls  of  men,  seekmg  in  vam  for  an 
entrance;  tossing  their  arms  in  the  air,  in  the  heat  of  their 
enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole  front  of  battle.  The 
British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidden  to  move  or  fire, 
stood  firm  and  enduring.  Their  columns  were  ripped  up  by 
cannonry;  whole  rows  were  swept  down  at  a  shot;  the  sur- 
vivors closed  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm.    In  this  way  many 

*  The  above  sketch  was  written  before  the  thorough  repairs  and  nuigiiifloeiB^ 
additious  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  Windsor  .Castle. 
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columns  stood  through  the  pelting  of  the  iron  tempest  without 
firing  a  shot ;  without  any  action  to  stir  their  blood,  or  excite 
their  spirits.  Death  thinned  their  ranks,  but  could  not  shake 
their  souls. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  iminilseB  to 
which  the  French  are  prone,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  French 
cavalier,  in  the  hottest  of  the  axition,  charging  furiously  upon  a 
British  officer,  but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  that 
adversary  had  lost  his  sword-arm,  dropping  the  point  of  J 
sabre,  and  courteously  riding  on.    Peace  be  with  that  generouB 
warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate!     If  he  went  down  in 
storm  of  battle,  with  the  f oimdering  fortunes  of  his  chieftain, 
may  the  turf  of  Waterloo  grow  green  above  his  grave!  i 
happier  far  would  be  the  fate  of  such  a  spirit,  to  sink  amid 
tempest,  unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  m    in 
over  the  bhghted  laurels  of  his  countrv. 

In  this  way  the  two  armies  fought  through  a  long  and  bloody 
day.  The  French  with  enthusiastic  valor,  the  Engliah  with 
cool,  inflexible  coiu^e,  until  Fate,  as  if  to  leave  the  qneBtkn 
of  superiority  still  undecided  between  two  such  adverBaries, 
brought  up  the  Prussians  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  field. 

It  was  several  years  afterward  that  I  visited  the  Add  of 
Waterloo.    The  ploughshare  had  been  busy  with  its  oblivio 
labors,  and  the  frequent  harvest  had  nearly  obliterated 
vestiges  of  war.    Still  the  blackened  ruins  of  Hoguenumt  etc 
a  moniunental  pile,  to  mark  the  violence  of  this  ^ 
struggle.    Its  broken  walls,  pierced  by  bullets,  and  atu     b 
by  explosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that  had  ta]     i 
within;  when  Graul  and  Briton,  henuned  in  between 
walls,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  fought  from  |       i 
court-yard,  from  court-yard  to  chamber,  with  intense  ana 
centrated  rivalship.     Colunms  of  smoke  towered  frcHn 
vortex  of  battle  as  from  a  volcano:  **itwafi,"  said  my  g 
"like  a  little  hell  upon  earth."    Not  far  off,  two  or  three  h 
spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  green  stiU  marked  the 
where  these  rival  warriors,  after  their  fierce  and  fitful  strui 
slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of  their  common  mother  ei 
Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field  peace  had  resumed  its  sway.    : 
thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant  floated  on  the  air,  insteoa 
the  trumpet's  olanpcor ;  the  team  slowly  labored  up  the  hillH 
once  shaken  by  tlie  hoofs  of  nishmp:  squadrons;  and  wild  fie 
of  com  waved  peacefully  over  the  soldiers'  graves,  as  sum 
seas  dunple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall  ship  hes  burii 
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To  the  foregoing  desultory  notes  on  the  French  military 
character,  let  me  append  a  few  traits  which  I  picked  up  ver- 
bally in  one  of  the  French  provinces.  They  may  have  already 
appeared  in  print,  but  I  have  never  met  with  them.    . 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  so  many  of  the 

old  families  emigrated,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Turenne,  by 

the        ae  of  De  Latour  D'Auvergne,  refused  to  accompany  his 

re    nons,  and  entered  into  the  RepubUcan  army.    He  served 

in      I  the  campaigns  of  the  revolution,  distinguished  himself 

lus  valor,  his  accomplishments,  and  his  generous  spirit,  and 

n      it  have  risen  to  fortune  and  to  the  highest  honors.    He 

I,  however,  all  rank  in  the  army,  above  that  of  captain, 

1  would  receive  no  recompense  for  his  achievements  but  a 

(word  of  honor.    Napoleon,  in  testimony  of  his  merits,  gave 

mn  the  title  of  Premier  Grenadier  de  France  (First  Grenadier 

H  France),  which  was  the  only  title  he  would  ever  bear.    He 

I       killed  in  Germany,  in  1809  or  '10.    To  honor  his  memory, 

place  was  always  retained  in  his  regiment,  as  if  he  still  oc- 

!upied  it ;  and  whenever  the  regiment  was  mustered,  and  the 

;iame  of  De  Latour  D  Auvergne  was  called  out,  the  reply  was, 

^  Dead  on  the  field  of  honor  f' 

PARIS  AT  THE  RESTORATION 

Pa     I  presented  a  singular  aspect  just  after  the  downfall  of 

leon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.    It  was  filled 

in  a  restless,  roaming  population ;  a  dark,  sallow  race,  with 

e   moustaches,    black   cravats,    and   feverish,   menacing 

;;  men  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  return  of 

\     e-  officers  cut  short  in  their  career,  and  cast  loose  with 

y  means,  many  of  them  in  utter  indigence,  upon  the 

/       I;  the  broken  elements  of  armies.     They  haunted  the 

r]       \  of  public  resort,  like  restless,  imhappy  spirits,  taking 

pleasure;  hanging  about,  like  lowering  clouds  that  linger 

jxer  a  storm,  and  giving  a  smgular  air  of  gloom  to  this  other- 

»      gay  metropolis. 

1      vaunted  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  the  smooth  urbanity 

I      prevailed  m  former  days  of  settled  government  and  long- 

kblished  aristocracy,  had  disappeared  amid  the  savage  re- 

3ani8m  of  the  revolution  and  the  mihtary  furor  of  the 

mpire;  recent  reverses  had  stimg  the  national  vanity  to  the 

^mck;  and  y^ngliah  travellers,  who  crowded  to  Paris  on  the 

return  of  peace,  expectmg  to  meet  with  a  gay,  good-humored, 
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complaisant  populace,  such  as  existed  in  the  time  of  the  **  Sen- 
timental Journey,"  were  surprised  at  finding  them  irritable 
and  fractious,  quick  at  fancying  affronts,  and  not  unapt  to 
offer  insults.    They  accordingly  inveighed  with  heat  and  bit- 
terness  at   the   rudeness   they  exi)erienced   in   the   French 
metropolis;  yet  what  better  had  they  to  expect?    Had  Charles 
II.  been  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  by  the  valor  of  French 
troops;  had  he  been  wheeled  triumphantly  to  London  over 
the  trampled  bodies  and  trampled  standards  of  England\i 
bravest  sons;  had  a  French  general  dictated  to  the  En^ish 
capital,  and  a  French  army  been  quai-tered  in  Hyde-Park ;  had 
Paris  poured  forth  its  motley  population,  and  the  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  of  every  French  trading  town  swarmed  to  London; 
crowding  its  squares;  filling  its  streets  with  th^  equip 
thronging  its  fashionable  hotels,  and  places  of  amuseme 
elbowing  its  impoverished  nobility  out  of  their  palaoeB  \ 
opera-boxes,  and  looking  down  on  the  humiliated  inhabi 
as  a  conquered  people ;  in  such  a  reverse  of  the  case,  what  d      » 
of  courtesy  would  the  populace  of  London  have  been  a 
exercise  toward  their  visitors?  * 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  admired  the  degree  of  majf- 
nanimity  exhibited  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  their 
capital  by  the  English.    When  we  consider  the  military  ai 
tion  of  this  nation,  its  love  of  glory;  the  splendid  hej^v  w 
which  its  renown  in  arms  had  recently  been  carried,  and  wiUi 
these,  the  tremendous  reverses  it  had  just  undergone; 
armies  shattered,  annihilated ;  its  capital  captured,  garr 
and  overrun,  and  that  too  by  its  ancient  rival,  the  E 
toward  whom  it  had  cherished  for  centuries  a  jeal< 
almost  religious  hostihty ;  could  we  have  wondered  if  toe 
spirit  of  this  fiery  people  had  broken  out  in  bloody  feu 
deadly  quarrels;  and  that  they  had  sought  to  rid  thei      r 
in  any  way  of  their  invaders?    But  it  is  cowardly  nations  cmy 
those  who  dare  not  'wield  the  sword,  that  revenge  thei 
with  the  liu'king  dagger.     There  were  no  assassin 
Paris.    The  French  had  fought  valiantly,  desper^iteky,  m 
field ;  but,  when  valor  was  no  longer  of  avail,  they  subn 
like  gallant  men  to  a  fate  they  could  not  withstand.    &        n 
stances  of  insult  from  the  populace  were  experienced  by 

*  The  above  remarks  were  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  the  late  Xr.  & 
ning,  whom  the  author  met  fai  Paris,  and  who  expressed  himself  in  tlie  moat  IDm 
way  concerning  the  magnanlmitiy  of  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  their  OK 
by  utraugers. 
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English  visitors;  some  personal  rencontres,  which  led  to  duels, 
did  take  place ;  but  these  smacked  of  open  and  honorable  hos- 
tility. No  instances  of  lurking  and  perfidious  revenge  oc- 
curred, and  the  British  soldier  patrolled  the  streets  of  Paris 
safe  from  treacherous  assault. 

If  the  English  met  with  harshness  and  repulse  in  social  inter- 
course, it  was  in  some  degree  a  proof  that  the  people  are  more 
sincere  than  has  been  represented.  The  emigrants  who  had 
just  returned,  were  not  yet  reinstated.  Society  was  constituted 
of  those  who  had  flourished  under  the  late  regime ;  the  newly 
ennobled,  the  recently  enriched,  who  felt  their  prosperity  and 
t^eir  consequence  endangered  by  this  change  of  things.  The 
broken-down  officer,  who  saw  his  glory  tarnished,  his  fortune 
ruined,  his  occupation  gone,  could  not  be  expected  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  authors  of  his  downfall.  The  English 
visitor,  flushed  with  health,  and  wealth,  and  victory,  could 
little  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  bhghted  warrior,  scarred 
with  a  hundred  battles,  an  exile  from  the  camp,  broken  in  con- 
stitution by  the  wars,  impoverished  by  the  peace,  and  cast 
back,  a  needy  stranger  in  the  splendid  but  captured  metropolis 
of  his  country. 

** Oh!  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feel, 
When  all  but  life  and  honor's  lost  I" 

And  here  let  me  notice  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  when  two 
hundred  thousand  men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ ; 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  camp,  and  scarce  knew 
any  other  home.  Few  in  civil,  peaceful  life,  are  aware  of  the 
severe  trial  to  the  feelings  that  takes  place  on  the  dissolution 
of  a  regiment.  There  is  a  fraternity  in  arms.  The  community 
of  dangers,  hardships,  enjoyments ;  the  participation  in  battles 
and  victories ;  the  companionship  in  adventures,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  men's  feelings  are  most  fresh,  susceptible,  and  ardent, 
all  these  bind  the  members  of  a  regiment  strongly  together. 
To  them  the  regiment  is  friends,  family,  home.  They  identify 
themselves  with  its  fortunes,  its  glories,  its  disgraces.  Imagine 
this  romantic  tie  suddenly  dissolved;  the  regiment  broken  up; 
the  occupation  of  its  members  gone ;  their  military  pride  mor- 
tified ;  the  career  of  glory  closed  behind  them ;  that  of  obscurity, 
dex)endence,  want,  neglecl},  perhaps  beggary,  before  them. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire. 
They  were  sent  off  in  squads,  with  officers,  to  the  principal 
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towns  where  they  were  to  be  disaxmed  and  discharged,  hi 
this  way  they  passed  through  the  country  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  often  exposed  to  sHghts  and  scoffs,  to  hunger  and  vari- 
ous hardships  and  privations ;  but  they  conducted  t^emsdveB 
magnanimously,  without  any  of  those  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  wrong  that  so  often  attend  the  dismemberment  of  armieB. 


The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  above  aUuded 
to,  have  already  had  their  effect.  The  proud  and  angry  spiritB 
which  then  roamed  about  Paris  unemployed  have  cooled  down 
and  foimd  occupation.  The  national  character  begins  to  re- 
cover its  old  channels,  though  worn  deeper  by  recent  tcwrentB. 
The  natural  urbanity  of  the  French  begins  to  find  its  way,  like 
oil,  to  the  surface,  though  there  still  remains  a  degree  of  rou^- 
ness  and  bluntness  of  manner,  partly  real,  and  partly  affected, 
by  such  as  imagine  it  to  indicate  force  and  frankness.  The 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  rendered  the  French  a 
more  reflecting  people.  They  have  acquired  greater  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  strength  of  judgment,  together  with  a  po^ 
tion  of  that  prudence  which  results  from  experiencing 
dangerous  consequences  of  excesses.  However  that  p  » 
may  have  been  stained  by  crimes,  and  filled  with  extrava- 
gances, the  French  have  certainly  come  out  of  it  a  greater 
nation  than  before.  One  of  their  own  philosophers  obfler 
that  in  one  or  two  generations  the  nation  will  probably  com- 
bine the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  old  character  with  foioe  and 
solidity.  They  were  light,  he  says,  before  the  revolution;  1 
wild  and  savage ;  they  have  become  more  thoughtful  and  re- 
flective. It  is  only  old  Frenchmen,  now-a-days,  that  are 
and  trivial ;  the  young  are  very  serious  personages. 


P.S.  In  the  coiu«e  of  a  morning's  walk,  about  the  time 
above  remarks  were  written,  I  observed  the  Duke  of  WeHi     ioo, 
who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Paris.    He  was  alone,  simpl;y      lared 
in  a  blue  frock ;  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  nis 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  sauntering  across  the  Flaoe  \  en- 
dome,  close  by  the  Column  of  Napoleon.    He  gave  a  glance  up 
at  the  column  as  he  i)assed,  and  continued  his  loitering  way 
the  Rue  do  la  Paix :  stopping  occasionally  to  gaae  in  at  tne 
shop-^-indows ;  elbowed  now  and  then  by  other  gazers,  "wbo 
little  suspected  that  the  quiet,  lounging  individual  they  "wero 
jostling  so  unceremoniously,  was  the  conqueror  who  had  twice 
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entered  the  capital  victoriously;  had  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  and  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  military  idol,  at  the 
base  of  whose  column  he  was  thus  neghgently  sauntering. 

Some  years  afterward  I  was  at  an  evening's  entertainment 
given  by  the  Duke  at  Apsley  House,  to  WilHam  IV.  The  Duke 
bad  manifested  his  admiration  of  his  great  adversary,  by 
having  portraits  of  him  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase,  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  Emperor,  by  Canova.  It  was  of  marble,  in  the  antique 
style,  with  one  arm  partly  extended,  holding  a  figure  of  vic- 
tory. Over  this  arm  the  ladies,  in  tripping  up  stairs  to  the 
ball,  had  thrown  their  shawls.  It^was  a  singular  office  for  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  to  perform  in  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
WellingtonI 

*'  Imperial  CsBsar  dead,  and  turned  to  clay,"  etc.,  etc. 
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UFE  OF  TASSO:  RECOVERY  OF  A  LOST  PORTRATT  OF  DANTE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker: 

Sm :  Permit  me  through  the  pages  of  your  magazine  to  call 
tiie  attention  of  the  pubhc  to  the  learned  and  elegant  re- 
searches in  Europe  of  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wilde,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Wilde  a  few  years 
since  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  travelling  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  Eiu'ope,  until  he  became  stationary  for  a  time  in 
Tuscany.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  researches  concern- 
ing the  private  life  of  Tasso,  whose  mysterious  and  romantic 
love  for  the  Princess  Leonora,  his  madness  and  imprisonment, 
had  recently  become  the  theme  of  a  Uterary  controversy,  not 
yet  ended ;  curious  in  itself,  and  rendered  still  more  curious  by 
some  alleged  manuscripts  of  the  poet's,  brought  forward  by 
Count  Alberti.  Mr.  Wilde  entered  into  the  investigation  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  patience  and  accuracy  of  a 
case-hunter;  and  has  produced  a  work  now  in  the  press,  in 
which  the  **  vexed  questions"  concerning  Tasso  are  most  ably 
discussed,  and  lights  tlirown  uix)n  thorn  by  his  letfers,  and  by 
various  of  his  sonnets,  which  last  are  rendered  into  English 
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with  rare  felicity.  While  Mr.  Wilde  was  occupied  upon  this 
work,  he  became  acquainted  with  Signer  Carlo  Liverati,  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit,  and  especially  well  versed  in  the 
antiquities  of  Florence.  This  gentleman  mentioned  inciden- 
tally one  day,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  there  once 
and  probably  still  e3dsted  in  the  Bargello,  anciently  both  the 
prison  €md  the  palace  of  the  repubUc,  an  authentic  x>ortrait  of 
Dante.  It  was  beUeved  to  be  in  fresco,  on  a  wall  which  after- 
ward, by  some  strange  neglect  or  inadvertency,  had  been  cov- 
ered with  whitewash.  Signer  Liverati  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance merely  to  deplore  the  loss  of  so  precious  a  portrait,  ai  '. 
to  regret  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  its  recovery. 

As  Mr.  Wilde  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  that  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Dante  which  possesses  all  Italians,  by  whom 
the  poet  is  almost  worshipped,  this  conversation  made  but  a 
slight  impression  on  him  at  the  time.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, his  researches  concerning  Tasso  being  ended,  he  b^an 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hoiu«  with  attempts  to  translate  some 
specimens  of  Italian  lyric  poetry,  and  to  compose  very  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  authors.  In  these  specimens, 
which  as  yet  exist  only  in  manuscript,  he  has  shown  the  same 
critical  Imowledge  of  the  Italian  laoguage,  and  admirable 
command  of  the  English,  that  characterize  his  translations 
of  Tasso.  He  had  not  advanced  far  in  these  exercises,  when 
the  obscure  and  contradictory  accounts  of  many  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Dante  caused  him  much  embarrassment,  and 
sorely  piqued  his  curiosity.  About  the  same  time  he  received, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Don  Neri  dei  Principi  Corsini,  what 
he  had  long  most  fervently  desired,  a  permission  from  the 
Grand  Duke  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  the  secret  archival 
of  Florence,  with  power  to  obtain  copies  therefrom.  This  was 
a  rich  and  almost  unwrought  mine  of  hterary  research;  for  to 
Itahans  themselves,  as  weU  as  to  foreigners,  their  archives  for 
the  most  part  have  been  long  inaccessible.  For  two  years 
Mr.  Wilde  devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  ardor  to  ex- 
plore the  records  of  the  republic  during  the  time  of  Danta 
These  being  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  semi-Gothic 
characters,  on  parchment  more  or  less  discolored  and  muti- 
lated, with  ink  sometimes  faded,  were  rendered  still  more 
illegible  by  the  arbitrary  abbreviations  of  the  notaries.  They 
require,  in  fact,  an  especial  study;  few  even  Of  the  officers 
employed  in  the  '*  Archivio  delle  Rifonnagione*^  can  read  them 
c^irrently  and  eorrectlv. 
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Mr.  Wilde  however  persevered  in  his  laborious  task  with 
a  patience  severely  tried,  but  invincible.  Being  without  an 
index,  each  file,  each  book,  required  to  be  examined  page  by 
page,  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  of  the  immortal 
poet's  poHtical  life  had  escaped  the  untiring  industry  of  his 
•countrymen.  This  toil  was  not  wholly  fruitless,  and  several 
interesting  facts  obscurely  known,  and  others  utterly  im 
known 'by  the  Italians  themselves,  are  drawn  forth  by  Mr. 
Wilde  from  the  oblivion  of  these  archives. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  circiunstance  of  the  lost  portrait 
of  Dante  was  again  brought  to  Mr.  Wilde's  mind,  but  now 
excited  intense  interest.  In  perusing  the  notes  of  the  late 
learned  Canonico  Moreri  on  Filelfo's  life  of  Dante,  he  found 
it  stated  that  a  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Giotto  was  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  the  BargeUo.  He  learned  also  that  Signor 
Scotti,  who  has  charge  of  the  original  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  imperial  and  royal  gallery,  had  made  several 
years  previously  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  set  on  foot  a  project 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasure.  Here  was  a  new  vein 
of  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Wilde  followed  up  with  his  usual  energy 
and  sagacity.  He  soon  satisfied  himself,  by  reference  to 
Vasari,  and  to  the  still  more  ancient  and  decisive  authority 
of  FiUppo  ViUari,  who  Hved  shortly  after  the  x)oet,  that  Giotto, 
the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante,  did  imdoubtedly  paint 
his  likeness  in  the  place  indicated.  Giotto  died  in  1336,  but 
as  Dante  was  banished,  and  was  even  sentenced  to  be  burned, 
in  1302,  it  was  obvious  the  work  must  have  been  executed 
before  that  time ;  since  the  portrait  of  one  outlawed  and  capi- 
tally convicted  as  an  enemy  to  the  conmionwealth  would 
never  have  been  ordered  or  tolerated  in  the  chapel  of  the 
royal  palace.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  portrait  must  have 
been  painted  between  1290  and  1302. 

Mr.  Wilde  now  revolved  in  his  own  mind  the  possibility 
that  this  precious  rehc  might  remain  undestroyed  under  its 
coat  of  whitewash,  and  might  yet  be  restored  to  the  world. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  an  impulse  to  undertake  the  enterprise; 
but  feared  that,  in  a  foreigner  from  a  new  world,  any  iiart  of 
which  is  unrepresented  at  the  Tuscan  coiui;,  it  might  appear 
like  an  intrusion.  He  soon  however  found  a  zealous  coadjutor. 
This  was  one  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi,  a  Piedmontese  exile, 
who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  England,  and  was  familiar 
with  its  language  and  hterature.  He  was  now  on  a  visit  to 
Florence,  which  liberal  and  hospitable  city  is  always  open  to 
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men  of  merit  who  for  political  reasons  have  been  ezduded 
from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Signer  Bezzi  partook  deeply  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  for  the  memory  of  Dante,  and 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Wilde  in  his  eagerness  to  retrieve  if  pos- 
sible the  lost  portrait.  They  had  several  consultations  as  to 
the  means  to  be  adopted  to  effect  their  pm^pose,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  undue  officiousness.  To  lessen  any  ob- 
jections that  might  occur,  they  resolved  to  ask  for  nothing  but 
permission  to  search  for  the  fresco  painting  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  should  any  remains  of  it  be  found,  then  to  propose 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Florence  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  undertaking,  and  effectually  recove^ 
ing  the  lost  portrait. 

For  the  same  reason  the  formal  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Duke  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Florentines;  among 
whom  were  the  celebrated  Bartolini,  now  President  of  the 
School  of  Sculpture  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy,  Sig' 
nor  Paolo  Ferroni,  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who  has 
exhibited  considerable  talent  for  painting,  and  Signer  Gas- 
parini,  also  an  artist.  This  petition  was  urged  and  supported 
with  indefatigable  zeal  by  Signer  Bezzi;  and  being  wannly 
coimtenanced  by  Coimt  Nerh  and  other  functionaries,  met 
with  more  prompt  success  than  had  been  anticipated.  Signoi 
Marini,  a  skilful  artist,  who  had  succeeded  in  similar  qperar 
tions,  was  now  employed  to  remove  the  whitewash  by  a  pro- 
cess of  his  own,  by  which  any  fresco  painting  that  might  ecdsl 
beneath  would  be  protected  from  injury.  He  set  to  woA 
patiently  and  cautiously.  In  a  short  time  he  met  with  evi« 
dence  of  the  existence  of  the  fresco.  From  under  the  ooal 
of  whitewash  the  head  of  an  angel  gradually  made  its  appea^ 
ance,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  by  the  pencil  of  Gio^do. 

The  enterprise  was  now  prosecuted  with  increased  ardor. 
Several  months  were  expended  on  the  task,  and  three  cddoB 
of  the  chapel  wall  were  uncovered ;  they  were  all  painted  in 
fresco  by  Giotto,  with  the  history  of  the  Magdalen,  exhibituig 
her  conversion,  her  penance,  and  her  beatification.  The  fig- 
ures, however,  were  all  those  of  saints  and  angels;  no  histori- 
cal portraits  had  yet  been  discovered,  and  doubts  began  to 
be  entertained  whether  there  were  any.  Still  the  reoovezy 
of  an  indisputable  work  of  Giotto^s  was  considered  an  ample 
reward  for  any  toil;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Grand  Dake^ 
acting  under  his  directions,  assumed  on  his  behalf  the  past 
charges  and  future  management  of  the  enterprise. 
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At  length,  on  the  uncovering  of  the  fourth  wall,  the  under- 
taking was  crowned  with  complete  success.  A  number  of 
historical  figures  were  brought  to  Hght,  and  among  them  the 
undoubted  likeness  of  Dante.  He  was  represented  in  full 
length,  in  the  garb  of  the  time,  with  a  book  under  his  arm, 
designed  most  probably  to  represent  the  **Vita  Nuova,"  for 
the  "  Comedia"  was  not  yet  composed,  and  to  all  appearance 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  face  was  in  profile, 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  excepting  that  at  some  former 
period  a  nail  had  unfortunately  been  driven  into  the  eye.  The 
outline  of  the  eyehd  was  perfect,  so  that  the  injury  could 
easily  be  remedied.  The  countenance  was  extremely  hand^ 
some,  yet  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  the 
poet  taken  later  in  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  dehght  of  Mr.  Wilde  and  hift 
coadjutors  at  this  triumphant  result  of  their  researches;  nor 
the  sensation  produced,  not  merely  in  Florence  but  throughout 
Italy,  by  this  discovery  of  a  veritable  portrait  of  Dante,  in  the 
prime  of  his  days.  It  was  some  such  sensation  as  would  be 
produced  in  England  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  perfectly 
well  authenticated  likeness  of  Shakespeare ;  with  a  difference 
in  intensity  proportioned  to  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  tht 
Italians. 

The  recovery  of  this  portrait  of  the  **  divine  poet"  has  occa- 
sioned fresh  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  masks  said  to  have 
been  made  from  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  death.  One  of 
these  masks,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Torrigiani, 
has  been  pronoimced  as  certainly  the  original.  Several  artists 
of  high  talent  have  concurred  in  this  opinion;  among  these 
may  be  named  Jesi,  the  first  engraver  in  Florence ;  Seymour 
Kirkup,  Esq.,  a  painter  and  antiquary;  and  our  own  country- 
man Powers,  whose  genius,  by  the  way,  is  very  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Italians. 

We  may  expect  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Carlo  Torrigi- 
ani, son  of  the  Marquess,  and  who  is  advantageously  known  in 
this  country,  from  having  travelled  here,  an  axjcount  of  this 
curious  and  valuable  relic,  which  has  been  upward  of  a  century 
in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

Should  Mr.  Wilde  finish  his  biographical  work  concermng 
Dante,  which  promises  to  be  a  proud  achievement  in  American 
literature,  he  intends,  I  miderstand,  to  apply  for  permission  to 
have  both  likenesses  copied,  and  should  circumstances  warrant 
the  expense,  to  have  them  engraved  by  eminent  artists.    We 
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shall  then  have  the  features  of  Dante  while  in  the  prime  of  life 
as  well  as  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  G.  C. 
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Onb  of  the  most  remai'kable  personages  in  Parisian  society 
dming  the  last  centmy  was  Een^e  Charlotte  Victoire  de  Frou- 
lay  De  Tesse,  Marchioness  De  Cr^qui.  She  sprang  from  the 
highest  and  proudest  of  the  old  French  nobility,  and  ever 
maintained  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the  purity  and  anti- 
quity of  blood,  looking  upon  all  families  that  could  not  date 
back  further  than  three  or  four  hundred  years  as  mere  up- 
starts. When  a  beautiful  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  was 
presented  to  Louis  XI Y.,  at  Versailles,  and  the  aacient  mon- 
arch kissed  her  hand  with  great  gallantry ;  after  an  interval  of 
about  eighty-five  years,  when  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  the 
same  testimonial  of  respect  was  paid  her  at  the  TuHeries  by 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  who  promised  her  the  restitution 
of  the  confiscated  forests  formerly  belonging  to  her  family. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  her  time  for  in- 
tellectual grace  and  superiority,  and  had  the  coiu*age  to  remain 
at  Paris  and  brave  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  whicSi  laid 
waste  the  aristocratical  world  around  her. 

The  memoirs  she  has  left  behind  abound  with  curious  anec- 
dotes and  vivid  pictures  of  Parisian  life  dining  the  latter  days 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
residue  of  the  last  century ;  and  are  highly  illustrative  of  the 
pride,  splendor,  and  hcentiousness  of  the  French  nobilily  on 
the  very  eve  of  their  tremendous  downfall. 

I  shall  draw  forth  a  few  scenes  from  her  memoiiB,  taken 
almost  at  random,  and  which,  though  given  as  actual  and  weD- 
known  circiunstances,  have  quite  the  air  of  romance. 


All  the  great  world  of  Paris  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a 
grand  ceremonial,  to  take  place  in  the  chmx^h  of  the  Abb^y 
Eoyal  of  Panthemont.  Henrietta  de  Lenoncoiu*,  a  young  gjrl, 
of  a  noble  family,  of  great  beauty,  and  heiress  to  iTntn^fyw 
estates,  was  to  take  the  black  veil.  Invitations  had  been  issaed 
in  grand  form,  by  her  aimt  and  guardian,  the  Countess  Brjgitto 
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de  Rupelmonde,  canoness  of  Mauberge.  The  circumstance 
caused  great  talk  and  wonder  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Paris;  everybody  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  a  young  girl, 
beautiful  and  rich,  in  the  very  springtime  of  her  charms, 
should  renoimce  a  world  which  she  was  so  eminently  qualified 
to  embellish  and  enjoy. 

A  lady  of  high  rank,  who  visited  the  beautiful  novice  at  the 
grate  of  her  convent-parlor,  got  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  She 
found  her  in  great  agitation ;  for  a  time  she  evidently  repressed 
her  feelings,  but  they  at  length  broke  forth  in  passionate  ex- 
clamations. "Heaven  grant  me  grace,"  said  she,  "someday 
or  other  to  pardon  my  cousin  Gondrecourt  the  sorrows  he  has 
caused  me !" 

"What  do  you  mean?— what  sorrows,  my  child?"  inquired 
her  visitor.     "  What  has  your  cousin  done  to  affect  you?" 

"  He  is  married  1"  cried  she  in  accents  of  despair,  but  endea- 
voring to  repress  her  sobs. 

"  Married  I  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  Are 
you  perfectly  sure  of  it?" 

* '  Alas !  nothing  is  more  certain ;  my  aunt  de  Rupelmonde  in- 
formed me  of  it." 

The  lady  retired,  full  of  surprise  and  commiseration.  She 
related  the  scene  in  a  circle  of  the  highest  nobility,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Beauvau,  where  the  unac- 
countable self  -  sacidfice  of  the  beautiful  novice  was  under 
discussion. 

"Alas I"  said  she,  "the  poor  girl  is  crossed  in  love;  she  is 
about  to  renounce  the  world  in  despair,  at  the  marriage  of  her 
cousin  De  Gondrecourt." 

"What!"  cried  a  gentleman  present,  "the  Viscoimt  de 
Grondrecourt  married!  Never  was  there  a  greater  falsehood. 
And  *  her  aimt  told  her  so  I '  Oh !  I  understand  the  plot.  The 
countess  is  passionately  fond  of  Gondrecourt,  and  jealous  of 
lier  beautiful  niece;  but  her  schemes  are  vain;  the  Viscoimt 
lolds  her  in  perfect  detestation." 

There  was  a  mingled  expression  of  ridicule,  disgust,  and 
Indignation  at  the  thought  of  such  a  rivalry.  The  Countess 
Rupelmonde  was  old  enough  to  be  the  grandmother  of  the 
Viscoimt.  She  was  a  woman  of  violent  passions,  and  imperi- 
ous temper;  robust  in  person,  with  a  masculine  voice,  a  dusky 
complexion,  green  eyes,  and  powerful  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  one  of  the  company,  "  that  a  woman 
of  the  councess^  age  and  appearance  can  be  guilty  of  sucb 
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folly.  No,  no;  you  mistake  the  aim  of  this  detestable  woman. 
She  is  mana^ging  to  get  possession  of  the  estate  of  her  lovely 
niece." 

This  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  probable;  and  all  concarred 
in  beUeving  the  countess  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  intended 
sacrifice;  for  although  a  canoness,  a  dignitary  of  a  religious 
order,  she  was  pronounced  Uttle  better  than  a  devil  inoaraate. 

The  Princess  de  Beauvau,  a  woman  of  generous  spirit  and 
intrepid  zeal,  suddenly  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  reclining.  ''My  prince,"  said  she,  addressing  her  hus- 
band, ''if  you  approve  of  it,  I  wiU  go  immediately  and  have  a 
conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  archbishop.  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  spare.  It  is  now  past  midnight ;  the  ceremony  is 
to  take  place  in  the  morning.  A  few  hours  and  the  irrevocable 
vows  will  be  pronounced." 

The  prince  inclined  his  head  in  respectful  assent.  The 
princess  set  about  her  generous  enterprise  with  a  woman^ 
promptness.  Within  a  short  time  her  carriage  was  at  the  iron 
gate  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  her  servants  rang  for 
admission.  Two  Switzers,  who  had  charge  of  the  gate,  were 
fast  asleep  in  the  porter's  lodge,  for  it  was  half -past  two  in  the 
morning.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  awakened, 
and  longer  before  they  could  be  made  to  come  forth. 

*'  The  Princess  de  Beauvau  is  at  the  gate !" 

Such  a  personage  was  not  to  be  received  in  deshabille.  Her 
dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the  archbishop  demanded  that  the 
gate  should  be  served  in  fuU  costume.  For  half  an  hoar,  there- 
fore, had  the  princess  to  wait,  in  feverish  impatience,  until  the 
two  dignitaries  of  the  porter's  lodge  arrayed  themselveB;  and 
three  o'clock  sounded  from  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  before 
they  came  forth.  They  were  in  grand  livery,  of  a  buflC  color, 
with  amaranth  galloons,  plaited  with  silver,  and  fringed  sword- 
belts  reaching  to  their  knees,  in  which  were  suspended  long 
i-apiers.  They  had  small  three-cornered  hats,  sormoimted 
with  plumes;  and  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  halbert.  Thus 
equipped  at  all  points,  they  planted  themselves  before  the  door 
of  the  carriage ;  struck  the  ends  of  their  halberts  on  the  groand 
with  emphasis;  and  stood  waiting  with  official  importance^ 
but  profound  respect,  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  princess. 

She  demanded  to  speak  with  the  archbishop.  A  most  refVBi^ 
ential  bow  and  shrug  accompanied  the  reply,  that  "  His  Onm- 
deur  was  not  at  home. " 

Not  at  home!    Where  was  he  to  be  found?    Another  bonf 
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and  shrug:  "His  Grandeur  either  was,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
retirement  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire ;  unless  he  had  gone 
to  pass  the  Fete  of  St.  Bruno  with  the  reverend  Carthusian 
Fathers  of  the  Rue  d'Enf  er ;  or  perhaps  he  might  have  gone  to 
repose  himself  in  his  castle  of  Conflans-sur-Seine.  Though,  on 
further  thought,  it  was  not  unlikely  he  might  have  gone  to 
sleep  at  St.  Cyr,  where  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  never  failed 
to  invite  him  for  the  anniversary  soiree  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. 

The  princess  was  in  despair  at  this  multiplicity  of  cross- 
roads pointed  out  for  the  chase ;  the  brief  interval  of  time  was 
rapidly  elapsing;  day  already  began  to  dawn;  she  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  finding  the  archbishop  before  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  into  the  church  for  the  morning's  ceremonjr ;  so 
she  returned  home  quite  distressed. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  princess  was  in  the 
parlor  of  the  monastery  of  De  Panthemont,  and  sent  in  an 
urgent  request  for  a  moment's  conversation  with  the  Lady 
Abbess.  The  reply  brought  was,  that  the  Abbess  could  not 
come  to  the  parlor,  being  obhged  to  attend  to  the  choir,  at  the 
canonical  hours.  The  princess  entreated  permission  to  enter 
the  convent,  to  reveal  to  the  Lady  Abbess  in  two  words  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Abbess  sent  word  in 
reply,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  until  she  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  princess 
retired  once  more  to  her  carriage,  and  now,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
took  her  station  at  the  door  of  the  church,  to  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  prelate. 

After  a  while  the  splendid  company  invited  to  this  great 
ceremony  began  to  arrive.  The  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth  of 
the  novice  had  excited  great  attention ;  and,  as  everybody  was 
expected  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  everybody  pressed  to 
seciu'e  a  place.  The  street  reverberated  with  the*continual  roll 
of  gilded  carriages  and  chariots ;  coaches  of  princes  and  dukes, 
designated  by  imperials  of  crimson  velvet,  and  magnificent 
equipages  of  six  horses,  decked  out  with  nodding  plmnes  and 
sumptuous  harnessing.  At  length  the  equipages  ceased  to 
arrive ;  empty  vehicles  fiUed  the  street ;  and,  with  a  noisy  and 
parti-colored  crowd  of  lacqueys  in  rich  Hveries,  obstructed  all 
the  entrances  to  De  Panthemont. 

Eleven  o'clock  had  struck ;  the  last  auditor  had  entered  the 
church ;  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  began  to  swell  through  the 
sacred  pile,  yet  still  the  archbishop  came  not!    The  heart  of 
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the  priuGessbeat  quicker  and  quicker  with  vague  apprehensioii; 
when  a  valet,  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver,  trimmed  with  enmson 
velvet,  approached  her  carriage  precipitately,  **  Madame," 
said  he,  ^^the  archbishop  is  in  the  church;  he  entered  by  the 
portal  of  the  cloister;  he  is  ah*eady  in  the  sanctuary;  the  cere- 
mony is  about  to  commence  I" 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  speak  with  the  archbishop  was 
now  impossible,  and  yet  on  the  revelation  she  was  to  make 
to  hiTTi  depended  the  fate  of  the  lovely  novice.  The  princess 
drew  forth  her  tablets  of  enamelled  gold,  wrote  a  few  lines 
therein  with  a  pencil,  and  ordered  her  lacquey  to  make  way  for 
her  through  the  crowd,  and  conduct  her  with  all  speed  to  the 
sacristy. 

The  description  given  of  the  church  and  the  a^ssemblage  on 
this  occasion  presents  an  idea  of  the  aristocratical  state  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  high  interest  awakened  by  the  affecting 
sacrifice  about  to  take  place.  The  church  was  himg  with 
superb  tapestry,  above  which  extended  a  band  of  white  damaak, 
fringed  with  gold,  and  covered  with  armorial  escutcheons. 
A  large  pennon,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  and  alliances  of  the 
high-bom  damsel,  was  suspended,  according  to  custom,  in 
place  of  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary.  The  lustres,  girandoles, 
and  candelabras  of  the  king  had  been  furnished  in  profusion, 
to  decorate  the  sacred  edifice,  and  the  pavements  were  all 
covered  with  rich  carpets. 

The  sanctuary  presented  a  reverend  and  august  assemblage 
of  bishops,  canons,  and  monks  of  various  orders,  Benedic- 
tines, Bemardines,  Raccollets,  Capuchins,  and  others,  all  in 
their  appropriate  robes  and  dresses.  In  the  midst  presided  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Christopher  de  Beamnont ;  surrounded  by 
his  four  arch  priests  and  his  vicars-general.  He  was  seated  with 
his  back  against  the  altar.  When  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  his 
countenance,  pale  and  severe,  is  represented  as  having  been 
somewhat  sepulchral  and  death-like ;  but  the  moment  he  luifled 
his  large,  dark,  sparkling  eyes,  the  whole  became  animated; 
beaming  with  ardor,  and  expressive  of  energy,  penetration,  and 
firmness. 

The  audience  that  crowded  the  church  was  no  less  illustrious. 
Excepting  the  royal  family,  all  that  was  elevated  in  rank  and 
title  was  there ;  never  had  a  ceremonial  of  the  kind  attracted 
an  equal  concourse  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  Paris. 

At  length  the  grated  j2:ates  of  the  choir  creaked  on  their 
hinges,  and  Madame  de  RichoUeu,  the  high  and  noble  Abbess 
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of  De  Panthemont,  advanced  to  resign  the  novice  into  the 
hands  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  Canoness  de  Rupehnonde. 
Every  eye  was  turned  with  intense  curiosity  to  gain  a  sight  of 
the  beautiful  victim.  She  was  siunptuously  dressed,  but  her 
paleness  and  languor  accorded  but  httle  with  her  brilliant  attire. 
The  Canoness  De  Rupelmonde  conducted  her  niece  to  her  pray- 
ing-desk, where,  as  soon  as  the  poor  girl  knelt  down,  she  sank 
as  if  exhausted.  Just  then  a  sort  of  murmur  was  heard  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  church,  where  the  servants  in  hvery  were 
gathered.  A  young  man  was  borne  forth,  struggling  in  con- 
vulsions. He  was  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  guards  of 
King  Stanislaus,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  whisper  circulated  that 
it  was  the  young  Viscount  de  Gondrecourt,  and  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  the  novice.  Almost  aU  the  young  nobles  present 
hurried  forth  to  proffer  him  sympathy  and  assistance. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  remained  all  this  time  seated  before 
the  aJtar;  his  eyes  cast  down,  his  paUid  countenance  giving  no 
signs  of  interest  or  participation  in  the  scene  around  hiTn.  It 
was  noticed  that  in  one  of  his  hands,  which  was  covered  "roth 
a  violet  glove,  he  grasped  firmly  a  pair  of  tablets,  of  enamelled 
gold. 

The  Canoness  De  Rupelmonde  conducted  her  niece  to  the 
prelate,  to  make  her  profession  of  self-devotion,  and  to  utter 
the  irrevocable  vow.  As  the  lovely  novice  knelt  at  his  feet, 
the  archbishop  fixed  on  her  his  dark,  beaming  eyes,  with  a  kind 
but  earnest  expression.  "Sister!"  said  he,  in  the  softest  and 
most  benevolent  tone  of  voice,  **what  is  your  age?" 

"Nineteen  years,  Monsigneur,"  eagerly  interposed  the  Coun- 
tess de  Rupelmonde. 

**  You  will  reply  to  me  by  and  bye,  Madame,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop, dryly.  He  then  repeated  his  question  to  the  novice, 
who  repHed  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Seventeen  years," 

"In  what  diocese  did  you  take  the  white  veil?" 

"In  the  diocese  of  Toul." 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  archbishop,  vehemently.  "In  the 
diocese  of  Toul?  The  chair  of  Toul  is  vacant!  The  Bishop  of 
Toul  died  fifteen  months  since;  and  those  who  officiate  in  the 
chapter  are  not  authorized  to  receive  novices.  Your  noviciate, 
Mademoiselle,  is  null  and  void,  and  we  cannot  receive  your 
profession." 

The  archbishop  rose  from  his  chair,  resumed  his  mitre,  and 
took  the  crozier  from  the  hands  of  an  attendant. 

*  *  My  dear  brethren, "  said  he,  addressing  the  assembly,  *  *  there 
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is  no  necessity  for  our  examining  and  interrogating  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lenoncour  on  the  sincerity  of  her  religious  vocation. 
There  is  a  canonical  impediment  to  her  professing  for  the  pres- 
ent; and,  as  to  the  futiu'e,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter ;  interdicting  to  all  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  the  power  of  accepting  her  vows,  under  penalty  of  in- 
terdiction, of  suspension,  and  of  nullification;  all  which  is  in 
virtue  of  our  metropolitan  rights,  contained  in  the  terms  of  the 
hull  cum  proQcimis:^''  ^^Adjutorium  nostimm  in  nomine  Do- 
mini!" pursued  he,  chanting  in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice,  and 
turning  toward  the  altar  to  give  the  henediction  of  the  holy 
sacrament. 

The  nohle  auditory  had  that  habitude  of  reserve,  that  empire, 
or  rather  tyranny,  over  all  outward  manifestations  of  internal 
emotions,  which  belongs  to  high  aristocratical  breeding.  The 
declaration  of  the  archbishop,  therefore,  was  received  as  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  ordinary  things  in  the  world,  and  all 
knelt  down  and  received  the  pontifical  benediction  with  perfect 
decorum.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  released  from  the 
self-restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  they  amply  indemnified 
themselves;  and  nothing  was  talked  of  for  a  month,  in  the 
fashionable  saloons  of  Paris,  but  the  loves  of  the  handsome 
Viscount  and  the  charming  Henrietta ;  the  wickedness  of  the 
canoness ;  the  active  benevolence  and  admirable  address  of  the 
Princess  de  Beauvau ;  and  the  gi  eat  wisdom  of  the  archbishop, 
who  was  particularly  extolled  for  his  dehcacy  in  defeating  this 
manoeuvre  without  any  scandal  to  the  aristocracy,  or  public 
stigma  on  the  name  of  De  Rupelmonde,  and  without  any  de- 
partiure  from  pastoral  gentleness,  by  adroitly  seizing  upon  an 
informality,  and  turning  it  to  beneficial  accoimt,  with  as  much 
authority  as  charitable  circmnspection. 

As  to  the  Canoness  de  Eupelmonde,  she  was  defeated  at  all 
points  in  her  wicked  plans  against  her  beautiful  niece.  In 
consequence  of  the  caveat  of  the  archishop,  her  superior 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abbess  de  Panthemont,  formally  forbade  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Lenoncoiu*  to  resume  the  white  veil  and  the  dress 
of  a  noviciate,  and  instead  of  a  novice's  ceU,  established  her  in 
a  beautiful  apartment  as  a  boarder.  The  next  morning  the 
Canoness  de  Eupelmonde  called  at  the  convent  to  take  away 
her  niece;  but,  to  her  confusion,  the  abbess  produced  a  lettie- 
de-cachet,  which  she  had  just  received,  and  which  forbade 
Mademoiselle  to  leave  the  convent  with  any  other  person  sa^e 
the  Prince  de  Beauvau. 
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Under  the  auspices  and  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  prince; 
the  whole  affair  was  wound  up  in  the  most  technical  and  cir- 
cumstantial  manner.  The  Countess  de  Eupelmonde,  hy  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Council,  was  divested  of  the  guardianship 
of  her  niece.  All  the  arrears  of  revenues  accumulated  during 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenoncour's  minority  were  rigorously  col- 
lected, the  accounts  scrutinized  and  adjusted,  and  her  noble 
fortune  placed  safely  and  entirely  in  her  hands. 

In  a  httle  while  the  noble  personages  who  had  been  invited 
to  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  received  another  invitation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Coimtess  dowager  de  Gondrecourt,  and  the 
Marshal  Prince  de  Beauvau,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Adrien 
de  Gondrecourt,  Viscount  of  Jean-sur-Moselle,  and  Henrietta 
de  Lenoncour,  Coimtess  de  Hevouwal,  etc.,  which  duly  took 
place  in  the  chapel  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Paris. 


So  much  for  the  beautiful  Henrietta  de  Lenoncour.  We  wiU 
now  draw  forth  a  companion  picture  of  a  handsome  young 
cavalier,  who  figured  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris  about  the  same 
time,  and  concerning  whom  the  ancient  Marchioness  writes 
with  the  lingering  feeling  of  youthful  romance. 

THE  CHARMING  LETORIEBES, 

"A  GOOD  face  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,"  says  an  oM 
proverb ;  and  it  was  never  more  verified  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Chevalier  Letori^res.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  who,  according  to  the  Spanish  phrase,  had  nothing 
but  his  cloak  and  sword  (capa  y  espada),  that  is  to  say,  his 
gentle  blood  and  gallant  bearing,  to  help  him  forward  in  the 
world.  Through  the  interest  of  an  uncle,  who  was  an  abb6,  he 
received  a  gratuitous  education  at  a  fashionable  college,  but 
finding  the  terms  of  study  too  long,  and  the  vacations  too 
short,  for  his  gay  and  indolent  temper,  he  left  college  without 
saying  a  word,  and  launched  himself  ux)on  Paris,  with  a  light 
heart  and  still  lighter  pocket.  Here  he  led  a  life  to  his  humor. 
It  is  true  he  had  to  make  scanty  meals,  and  to  lodge  in  a  garret ; 
but  what  of  that?  He  was  his  own  master;  free  from  all  task 
or  restraint.  When  cold  or  hungry,  he  sallied  forth,  like 
others  of  the  chameleon  order,  and  banqueted  on  pure  air  and 
warm  sunshine  in  the  pubhc  walks  and  gardens ;  drove  off  the 
thoughts  of  a  dinner  by  amusing  himself  with  the  gay  and  gro- 
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tesque  throngs  of  the  metropolis ;  and  if  one  of  the  x>oorest,  was 
one  of  the  merriest  gentlemen  upon  town.  Wherever  he  went 
his  good  looks  and  frank,  graceful  demeanor,  had  an  instaot 
and  magical  effect  in  securing  favor.  There  was  but  one 
word  to  express  his  fascinating  powers — ^he  was  "charm- 
ing." 

Instances  are  given  of  the  effect  of  his  winning  qualities  upon 
minds  of  coarse,  ordinary  mould.  He  had  once  taken  shelter 
from  a  heavy  shower  under  a  gateway.  A  hackney  coachman, 
who  was  passing  by,  pulled  up,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  a 
cast  in  his  carriage.  Letorieres  dechned,  with  a  melancholy 
and  dubious  shake  of  the  head.  The  coachman  regarded  him 
wistfully,  repeated  his  solicitations,  and  wished  to  know  what 
place  he  was  going  to.  **  To  the  Palace  of  Justice,  to  walk  in 
the  galleries;  but  I  will  wait  here  until  the  rain  is  over." 

"And  why  so?"  inquired  the- coachman,  pertincwiously. 

"  Because  Tve  no  money;  do  let  me  be  quiet." 

The  coachman  jumped  down,  and  opening  the  door  of  his 
carriage,  "It  shall  never  be  said,"  cried  he,  "that  I  left  so 
charming  a  young  gentleman  to  weary  himself,  and  catch 
cold,  merely  for  the  sake  of  twenty-four  sous." 

Arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  he  stopped  before  the  salooD 
of  a  famous  restaurateiu',  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  very  respectfully,  begged  the  youth  to 
accept  of  a  Louis-d'or.  "  You  will  meet  with  some  young  gen- 
tlemen within,"  said  he,  "  with  whom  you  may  wish  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards.  The  number  of  my  coach  is  144.  You  can  find 
me  out,  and  repay  me  whenever  you  please." 

The  worthy  Jehu  was  some  years  afterward  made  coachman 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  France,  through  the  reconxnenda- 
tion  of  the  handsome  youth  he  had  so  generously  obliged. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  given  with  respect  to  his  tailor,  to 
whom  he  owed  four  hundred  livres.  The  tailor  had  repeat&dlj 
dunned  him,  but  was  always  put  off  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world.  The  wife  of  the  tailor  urged  her  hiisband  to  assume  a 
harsher  tone.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  speak  roughly  to  so  charming  a  young  gentleman. 

IVe  no  patience  with  such  want  of  spirit!"  cried  the  wife; 

you  have  not  the  courage  to  show  your  teeth :  but  I'm  going 
out  to  get  change  for  this  note  of  a  himdred  crowns;  before  I 
come  home,  I'll  seek  this  *  charming '  youth  myself,  and  see 
whether  he  has  the  power  to  charm  me.  I'll  warrant  he 
won't  be  able  to  put  me  off  with  fine  looks  and  fine  speeches," 


it 
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With  these  and  many  more  vaunts,  the  good  dame  sallied 
forth.  When  she  returned  home,  however,  she  wore  qmte  a 
different  aspect. 

*' Well, "said  her  hushand,  **how  much  have  you  received 
from  the  *  charming '  young  man?" 

**  Let  me  alone,"  replied  the  wife ;  "  I  found  him  playing  on 
the  guitar,  and  he  looked  so  handsome,  and  was  so  amiable 
and  genteel,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  trouble  him." 

**And  the  change  for  the  himdred-crown  note?"  said  the 
tailor. 

The  wife  hesitated  a  moment:  **  Faith,"  cried  she,  ** you'll 
have  to  add  the  amount  to  your  next  bill  against  him.  The 
poor  young  gentleman  had  such  a  melancholy  air,  that — I  know- 
not  how  it  was,  but  —I  left  the  hundred  crowns  on  his  mantel- 
piece in  spite  of  him !" 

The  captivating  looks  and  manners  of  Letori^res  made  his 
way  with  equal  facility  in  the  great  world.  His  high  connec- 
tions entitled  him  to  presentation  at  court,  but  some  questions 
arose  about  the  sufficiency  of  his  proofs  of  nobihty ;  whereupon 
the  king,  who  had  seen  him  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  had  been  charmed  with  his  appearance,  put  an  end 
to  all  demurs  of  etiquette  by  making  him  a  viscount. 

The  same  kind  of  fascination  is  said  to  have  attended  him 
throughout  his  career.  He  succeeded  in  various  difficult  fam- 
ily suits  on  questions  of  honors  and  privileges;  he  had  merely 
to  appear  in  court  to  dispose  the  judges  in  his  favor.  He  at 
length  became  so  popular,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre  on  recovering  from  a  wound  received 
in  a  duel,  the  audience  applauded  him  on  his  entrance.  Noth- 
ing, it  is  said,  could  have  been  in  more  perfect  good  taste  and 
high  breeding  than  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
heard  the  applause,  he  rose  in  his  box,  stepped  forward,  and 
surveyed  both  sides  of  the  house,  as  if  he  could  not  beheve 
that  it  was  himself  they  were  treating  like  a  favorite  actor,  or 
a  prince  of  the  blood. 

His  success  with  the  fair  sex  may  easily  be  presumed;  but 
he  had  too  much  honor  and  sensibility  to  render  his  inter- 
course with  them  a  series  of  cold  gallantries  and  heartless  tri- 
mnphs.  In  the  course  of  his  attendance  upon  court,  where  he 
held  a  post  of  honor  about  the  king,  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Princess  Julia,  of  Savoy  Carignan.  She  was 
young,  tender,  and  simple-hearted,  and  returned  his  love  with 
equal  fervor.    Her  family  took  the  alarm  at  this  attachment 
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and  procured  an  order  that  she  should  inhabit  the  Abbey  of 
Montmartre,  where  she  was  treated  with  all  befitting  delicacy 
and  distinction,  but  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  convent 
walls.  The  lovers  found  means  to  correspond.  One  of  theit 
letters  was  intercepted,  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  a  plan  of 
elopement  was  discovered.  A  duel  was  the  consequence,  with 
one  of  the  fiery  relations  of  the  princess.  Letori^res  received 
two  sword-thrusts  in  his  right  side.  His  wounds  were  serious, 
yet  after  two  or  three  days'  confinement  he  could  not  resist  his 
impatience  to  see  the  princess.  He  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
walls  of  the  abbey,  and  obtaining  an  interview  in  an  arcade 
leading  to  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery.  The  interview  of  the 
lovers  was  long  and  tender.  They  exchanged  vows  of  eteomal 
fidelity,  and  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  future  happi- 
ness, which  they  were  never  to  realize.  After  repeated  fare- 
wells, the  princess  re-entered  the  convent,  never  again  to 
behold  the  charming  Letorieres.  On  the  following  momiiig 
his  corpse  was  f  oiuid  stiff  and  cold  on  the  pavement  of  tbe 
cloister ! 

It  would  seem  that  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  youth  had 
been  reopened  by  his  efforts  to  get  over  the  wall;  that  he  had 
refrained  from  calling  assistance,  lest  he  should  expose  the 
princess,  and  that  he  had  bled  to  death,  without  any  one  to  aid 
him,  or  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 


THE  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  OF  RALPH  RINGWOOD.* 

NOTED  DOWN  FROM  HIS  CONVERSATIONS. 

**  I  AM  a  Kentuckian  by  residence  and  choice,  but  a  Virginian 
by  birth.  The  cause  of  my  first  leaving  the  *  Ancient  Domin- 
ion,' and  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  was  a  jackass!  You  stare, 
but  have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  soon  show  you  how  it  came 
to  pass.  My  father,  who  was  of  one  of  the  old  Virginian 
fanulies,  resided  in  Richmond.    He  was  a  widower,  and  his 


♦  Ralph  Ringwootl,  though  a  fictitious  name,  is  a  real  personage:  the  wotHhf 
original  is  now  living  and  flourishing  in  honorahle  station.  I  have  given  miw 
anecdotes  of  his  early  and  eccentric  career  in,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  y^rf 
words  in  which  he  related  them.  They  certainly  nflr<>i-ded  strong  temptations  to 
the  embellishments  of  fiction :  but  I  tliouj^lit  thcin  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
indiyidual,  and  of  the  scenes  and  society  into  which  his  peculiar  humors  carried 
him,  that  I  preferred  giving  them  in  their  original  simplicity.— G.  C. 
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domestic  affairs  were  managed  by  a  housekeeper  of  the  old 
school,  such  as  used  to  administer  the  concerns  of  opulent  Vir- 
ginian households.  She  was  a  dignitary  that  almost  rivalled 
my  fo.ther  in  importance,  and  seemed  to  think  everything  be- 
longed to  her;  in  fact,  she  was  so  considerate  in  her  economy, 
and  so  careful  of  expense,  as  sometimes  to  vex  my  father,  who 
would  swear  she  was  di^acing  him  by  her  meanness.  She 
always  appeared  with  that  ancient  insignia  of  housekeeping 
trust  and  authority,  a  great  bimch  of  keys  jingling  at  her 
girdle.  She  superintended  the  arrangements  of  the  table  at 
every  meal,  and  saw  that  the  dishes  were  all  placed  according 
to  her  primitive  notions  of  symmetry.  In  the  evening  she 
took  her  stand  and  served  out  tea  with  a  mingled  respectful- 
ness and  pride  of  station,  truly  exemplary.  Her  great 
ambition  was  to  have  everything  in  order,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment under  her  sway  should  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good 
)iousekeeping.  If  anything  went  wrong,  poor  old  Barbara 
would  take  it  to  heart,  and  sit  in  her  room  and  cry ;  until  a 
few  chapters  in  the  Bible  would  quiet  her  spirits,  and*  make  all 
calm  again.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  was  her  constant  resort  in  time 
of  trouble.  She  opened  it  indiscriminately,  and  whether  she 
chanced  among  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Canticles  of 
Solomon,  or  the  rough  emmieration  of  the  tribes  in  Deuter- 
onomy, a  chapter  was  a  chapter,  and  operated  like  balm  to  her 
soul.  Such  was  our  good  old  housekeeper  Barbara,  who  was 
destined,  unwittingly,  to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon 
my  destiny. 

**  It  came  to  pass,  during  the  days  of  my  juvenility,  while  I 
was  yet  what  is  termed  *  an  unlucky  boy,'  that  a  gentleman  of 
our  neighborhood,  a  great  advocate  for  experiments  and  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be 
an  immense  pubhc  advantage  to  introduce  a  breed  of  mules, 
and  accordingly  imported  three  jacks  to  stock  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  people  cared 
for  nothing  but  blood  horses !  Why,  sir  1  they  would  have  con- 
sidered their  mares  disgraced  and  their  whole  stud  dishonored 
by  such  a  misalliance.  The  whole  matter  was  a  town  talk  and 
a  town  scandal.  The  worthy  amalgamator  of  quadrupeds 
foxmd  himself  in  a  dismal  scrape;  so  he  backed  out  in  time, 
abjured  the  whole  doctrine  of  amalgamation,  and  turned  his 
jacks  loose  to  shift  for  themselves  upon  the  town  common. 
There  they  used  to  nm  about  and  lead  an  idle,  good-for- 
nothing,  hohday  life,  the  happiest  animals  in  the  country. 
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"It  so  happened  that  my  way  to  school  lay  acr068  thifl 
common.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  one  of  these  animals  it  set 
up  a  braying  and  frightened  me  confoimdedly.  However,  I 
soon  got  over  my  fright,  and  seeing  that  it  had  something  of 
a  horse  look,  my  Virginian  love  for  anything  of  the  equestrian 
species  predominated,  and  I  determined  to  back  it.  I  accord- 
ingly appHed  at  a  grocer's  shop,  procured  a  cord  that  had  been 
round  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  made  a  kind  of  halter;  then  sum- 
moning some  of  my  school-fellows,  we  drove  master  Jack 
about  the  common  imtil  we  hemmed  him  in  an  angle  of  a 
*worm  fence.'  After  some  difficulty,  we  fixed  the  halter 
round  his  muzzle,  and  I  moimted.  Up  flew  his  heels,  away  I 
went  over  his  head,  and  off  he  scampered.  However,  I  was  on 
my  legs  in  a  twinkling,  gave  chase,  caught  him,  and  remounted. 
By  dint  of  repeated  tiunbles  I  soon  learned  to  stick  to  his  back, 
so  that  he  could  no  more  cast  me  than  he  could  his  own  skin. 
From  that  time,  master  Jack  and  his  companions  had  a  scam- 
pering hfe  of  it,  for  we  all  rode  them  between  school  hours, 
and  on  hoHday  afternoons ;  and  you  may  be  sure  school-boys' 
nags  are  never  permitted  to  suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under 
their  feet.  They  soon  became  so  knowing  that  they  took  to 
their  heels  at  the  very  sight  of  a  school-boy;  and  we  were 
generally  much  longer  in  chasing  than  we  were  in  riding  them. 

"Sunday  approached,  on  which  I  projected  an  equestrian 
excursion  on  one  of  these  long-eared  steeds.  As  I  knew  the 
jacks  would  be  in  great  demand  on  Sunday  morning,  I  secured 
one  over  night,  and  conducted  him  home,  to  be  ready  for  an 
early  outset.  But  where  was  I  to  quarter  him  for  the  njghtt 
I  could  not  put  him  in  the  stable ;  our  old  black  groom  Geoige 
was  as  absolute  in  that  domain  as  Barbara  was  within  doora, 
and  would  have  thought  his  stable,  his  horses,  and  himself  dis- 
graced, by  the  introduction  of  a  jackass.  I  recollected  the 
smoke-house ;  an  out-building  appended  to  all  Virginian  estab- 
lishments for  the  smoking  of  hams,  and  other  kinds  of  meat 
So  I  got  the  key,  put  master  Jack  in,  locked  the  door,  returned 
the  key  to  its  place,  and  went  to  bed,  intending  to  release  my 
prisoner  at  an  early  hour,  before  any  of  the  family  were  awake. 
I  was  so  tired,  however,  by  the  exertions  I  had  made  in  catch- 
ing the  donkey,  that  I  fell  into  a  soxmd  sleep,  and  the  morning 
broke  without  my  awaking. 

"  Not  so  with  dame  Barbara,  the  housekeeper.  As  usual,  to 
use  her  own  phrase,  *  she  was  up  before  the  crow  put  his  shoes 
on,'  and  bustled  about  to  get  things  in  order  for  breakfast 
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Her  first  resort  was  to  the  smoke-house.  Scarce  had  she 
opened  the  door,  when  master  Jack,  tired  of  his  confinement, 
and  glad  to  be  released  from  darkness,  gave  a  loud  bray,  and 
rushed  forth.  Down  dropped  old  Barbara;  the  animal  tram- 
pled over  her,  and  made  off  for  the  common.  Poor  Barbara! 
She  had  never  before  seen  a  donkey,  and  having  read  in  the 
Bible  that  the  devil  went  about  Uke  a  roaring  Hon,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was 
Beelzebub  himself.  The  kitchen  was  soon  in  a  hubbub ;  the 
servants  hiuried  to  the  spot.  There  lay  old  Barbara  in  fits; 
as  fast  as  she  got  out  of  one,  the  thoughts  of  the  devil  came 
over  her,  and  she  fell  into  another,  for  the  good  soul  was 
devoutly  superstitious. 

"As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  among  those  attracted  by  the 
noise  was  a  httle,  cursed,  fidgety,  crabbed  uncle  of  mine;  one 
of  those  uneasy  spirits  that  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  beds  in 
the  morning,  but  must  be  up  early,  to  bother  the  household. 
He  was  only  a  kind  of  half -uncle,  after  all,  for  he  had  married 
my  father's  sister;  yet  he  assumed  great  authority  on  the 
strength  of  this  left-handed  relationship,  and  was  a  imiversal 
intermeddler  and  family  pest.  This  prying  httle  busydody 
soon  ferreted  out  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  discovered,  by 
hook  and  by  crook,  that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and 
had  locked  up  the  donkey  in  the  smoke-house.  He  stopped  to 
inquire  no  further,  for  he  was  one  of  those  testy  cimnudgeons 
with  whom  unlucky  boys  are  always  in  the  wrong.  Leaving 
old  Barbara  to  wrestle  in  imagination  with  the  devil,  he  made 
for  my  bed-chamber,  where  I  still  lay  wrapped  in  rosy  slum- 
bers, httle  dreaming  of  the  mischief  I  had  done,  and  the  storm 
about  to  break  over  me. 

**  In  an  instant  I  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of  thwacks,  and 
started  up  in  wild  amazement.  I  demanded  the  meaning  of 
this  attack,  but  received  no  other  reply  than  that  I  had 
murdered  the  housekeeper;  while  my  uncle  continued  whack- 
ing away  during  my  confusion.  I  seized  a  poker,  and  put 
myself  on  the  defensive.  I  was  a  stout  boy  for  my  years, 
while  my  uncle  was  a  little  wiff  et  of  a  man ;  one  that  in  Ken- 
tucky we  would  not  call  even  an  *  individual ; '  nothing  more 
than  a  'remote  circumstance.'  I  soon,  therefore,  brought  him 
to  a  parley,  and  learned  the  whole  extent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  me.  I  confessed  to  the  donkey  and  the  smoke-house, 
but  pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  housekeeper.  I 
ijK)on  foimd  out  that  old  Barbara  was  still  alive.     She  con- 
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tinued  under  the  doctor's  hands,  however,  for  several  days; 
and  whenever  she  had  an  ill  turn  my  uncle  woidd  seek  to  give 
me  another  flogging.  I  appealed  to  my  father,  but  got  m 
redress.  I  was  considered  an  *  unlucky  boy,'  prone  to  all 
kinds  of  mischief;  so  that  prepossessions  were  against  me  in 
all  cases  of  appeal 

'^I  felt  stung  to  the  soul  at  all  this.  I  had  been  beaten, 
degraded,  and  treated  with  sUghting  when  I  complained.  I 
lost  my  usual  good  spirits  and  good  hiunor;  and,  being  out  of 
temper  with  everybody,  fancied  everybody  out  of  temper  with 
me.  A  certain  wild,  roving  spirit  of  freedom,  which  I  believe 
is  as  inherent  in  me  as  it  is  in  the  partridge,  was  brought  into 
sudden  activity  by  the  checks  and  restraints  I  suffered.  'Ill 
go  from  home,'  thought  I,  *and  shift  for  myself.'  Perhaps 
this  notion  was  quickened  by  the  rage  for  emigrating  to  Ken- 
tucky, which  was  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Virginia.  I  had 
heard  such  stories  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  country;  of 
the  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  glorious  inde- 
pendent life  of  the  himters  who  ranged  its  noble  forests,  and 
lived  by  the  rifle ;  that  I  was  as  much  agog  to  get  there  as  boys 
who  live  in  sea-ports  are  to  laiuich  themselves  among  the  won- 
ders and  adventures  of  the  ocean. 

*'  After  a  time  old  Barbara  got  better  in  mind  and  body,     d 
matters  were  explained  to  her;  and  she  became  gradually  c 
vinced  that  it  was  not  the  devil  she  had  encoimtered.    Wb 
she  heard  how  harshly  I  had  been  treated  on  her  account,  tne 
good  old  soul  was  extremely  grieved,  and  spo*ke  warmly  to  my 
father  in  my  behalf.    He  had  himself  remarked  the  change 
in  my  behavior,  and  thought  punishment  might  have  been 
carried  too  far.    He  sought,  therefore,  to  have  some  convena- 
tion  with  me,  and  to  soothe  my  feelings;  but  it  was  too  lata 
I  frankly  told  him  the  course  of  mortification  that  I  bad  ex- 
perienced, and  the  fixed  determination  I  had  made  to  go  £i 
home. 

*  *  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go? ' 
'**  To  Kentucky.' 

*  *  To  Kentucky!  Why,  you  know  nobody  there.' 
'*  *  No  matter:  I  can  soon  make  acquaintances.' ' 
'*  *  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there?' 
•'*Hunt!' 

'  My  father  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  looked  in  my  face 

with  a  serio-comic  expression.  I  was  not  far  in  my  teens,  and 
to  talk  of  setting  off  alone  for  Kentucky,  to  turn  hunter, 
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seemed  doubtless  the  idle  prattle  of  a  boy.  He  was  little 
aware  of  the  dogged  resolution  of  my  character;  and  his 
gmile  of  incredulity  but  fixed  me  more  obstinately  in  my  pur- 
pose. I  assured  him  I  was  serious  in  what  I  said,  and  would 
certainly  set  off  for  Kentucky  in  the  spring. 

**  Month  after  month  passed  away.  My  father  now  and  then 
adverted  slightly  to  what  had  passed  between  us;  doubtless 
for  the  purpose  of  sounding  me.  I  always  expressed  the  same 
grave  and  fixed  determination.  By  degrees  he  spoke  to  mo 
more  directly  on  the  subject,  endeavoring  earnestly  but  kindly 
to  dissuade  me.    My  only  reply  was,  *  I  had  made  up  my  mind. ' 

"  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  spring  had  fairly  opened,  I 
sought  him  one  day  in  his  study,  and  informed  him  I  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Kentucky,  and  had  come  to  take  my 
leave.  He  made  no  objection,  for  he  had  exhausted  i)er8ua- 
8H)n  and  remonstrance,  and  doubtless  thought  it  best  to  give 
way  to  my  hmnor,  trusting  that  a  little  rough  experience 
would  soon  bring  me  home  again.  I  asked  money  for  my 
journey.  He  went  to  a  chest,  took  out  a  long  green  silk  purse, 
well  filled,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  I  now  asked  for  a  horse 
and  servant. 

"  *A  horse!'  said  my  father,  sneeringly:  *why,  you  would 
not  go  a  mile  without  racing  him,  and  breaking  your  neck ; 
and  as  to  a  servant,  you  cannot  take  care  of  yourself,  much 
lees  of  him.' 

**  *  How  am  I  to  travel,  then? ' 

**  *  Why,  I  suppose  you  are  man  enough  to  travel  on  foot.' 

"  He  spoke  jestingly,  little  thinking  I  would  take  him  at  his 
word;  but  I  was  thoroughly  piqued  in  respect  to  my  enter- 
prise; so  I  pocketed  the  purse,  went  to  my  room,  tied  up  three 
or  four  shirts  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  put  a  dirk  in  my 
bosom,  girt  a  couple  of  pistols  roimd  my  waist,  and  felt  like 
a  knight^rrant  armed  caj^^pie,  and  ready  to  rove  the  world 
in  quest  of  adventures. 

'*  My  sister  (I  had  "but  one)  hung  roimd  me  and  wept,  and 
entreated  me  to  stay.  I  felt  my  heart  swell  in  my  throat ;  but 
I  gulped  it  back  to  its  place,  and  straightened  myself  up:  I 
would  not  suffer  myself  to  cry.  I  at  length  disengaged  my- 
self from  her,  and  got  to  the  door. 

"  *  When  will  you  come  back? '  cried  she. 

"  *  Never,  by  heavens ! '  cried  I,  *  xmtil  I  come  back  a  memlKji' 
of  Congress  from  Kentucky.  I  am  determined  to  show  that  I 
ami  not  the  tail-end  of  the  family.' 
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**  Such  was  my  first  outset  from  home.  Yon  may  suppose 
what  a  greenhorn  I  was,  and  how  Httle  I  knew  of  the  world  I 
was  laimching  into. 

**I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  of  importance,  luitil  I 
reached  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  stopped  at  an  inn 
to  get  some  refreshment ;  and  as  I  was  eating  in  the  back  room, 
I  overheard  two  men  in  the  bar-room  conjecture  who  and  what 
I  could  be.  One  determined,  at  length,  that  I  was  a  run-away 
apprentice,  and  ought  to  be  stopped,  to  which  the  other  as- 
sented. When  I  had  finished  my  meal,  and  paid  for  it,  I  went 
out  at  the  back  door,  lest  I  should  be  stopi)ed  by  my  super- 
visors. Scorning,  however,  to  steal  off  like  a  culprit,  I  walked 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house.  One  of  the  men  advanced  to 
the  front  door.  He  wore  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  had  a  conse- 
quential air  that  nettled  me. 

**  *  Where  are  you  going,  youngster? '  demanded  he. 

"  *  That's  none  of  your  business! '  rephed  I,  rather  pertly. 

**  *  Yes,  but  it  is,  though !  You  have  run  away  from  home, 
and  must  give  an  accoimt  of  yourself. ' 

*'  He  advanced  to  seize  me,  when  I  drew  forth  a  pistoL  *  BE 
you  advance  another  step,  I'll  shoot  you ! ' 

*'  He  sprang  back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattlesnake, 
and  his  hat  fell  off  in  the  movement. 

*  *  *  Let  him  alone ! '  cried  his  companion ;  *  he's  a  foolish,  mad- 
headed  boy,  and  don't  know  what  he's  about.  He'll  shoot  yCW, 
you  may  rely  on  it.' 

"He  did  not  need  any  caution  in  the  matter;  he  was  afraid 
even  to  pick  up  his  hat:  so  I  pushed  forward  on  my  way, 
without  molestation.  This  incident,  however,  had  its  effiacfc 
upon  me.  I  became  fearful  of  sleeping  in  any  house  at  ni^M, 
lest  I  should  be  stopped.  I  took  my  meals  in  the  houses,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  would  turn  aside  at  night  into  some 
wood  or  ravine,  make  a  ^e^  and  sleep  before  it.  This  I  con- 
sidered was  true  hunter's  style,  and  I  wished  to  inure  myself 
to  it. 

**  At  length  I  arrived  at  Brownsville,  leg-weary  and  way- 
worn, and  in  a  shabby  plight,  as  you  may  suppose,  having  been 
*  camping  out '  for  some  nights  past.  I  applied  at  some  of  the 
inferior  inns,  but  could  gain  no  admission.  I  was  r^arded  for 
a  moment  ^vith  a  dubious  eye,  and  then  informed  they  did  not 
receive  foot-passengers.  At  last  I  went  boldly  to  the  principal 
inn.    The  landlord  appeared  as  unwilling  as  the  rest  to  reoeifV 
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a  vagrant  boy  beneath  his  roof;  but  his  wife  interfered  in  the 
midst  of  his  excuses,  and  haK  elbowing  him  aside: 

'*  *  Where  are  you  going,  my  lad? '  said  she. 

"* To  Kentucky.' 

" '  What  are  you  going  there  for? ' 

** 'To  hunt.' 

**  She  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  *  Have 
you  a  mother  living? '  said  she  at  length. 

**  *  No,  madam:  she  has  been  dead  for  some  time.' 

**  *  I  thought  so! '  cried  she,  warmly.  *  I  knew  if  you  had  a 
mother  Uving,  you  would  not  be  here. '  From  that  moment  the 
good  woman  treated  me  with  a  mother's  kindness. 

**  I  remained  several  days  beneath  her  roof,  recovering  from 
the  fatigue  of  my  journey.  While  here  I  purchased  a  rifle  and 
practised  daily  at  a  mark  to  prepare  myself  for  a  hxmter's  life. 
When  sufficiently  recruited  in  strength  I  took  leave  of  my 
kind  host  and  hostess  and  resumed  my  journey. 

**  At  Wheeling  I  embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  family  boat, 
technically  called  a  broad-horn,  a  prime  river  conveyance  in 
those  days.  In  this  ark  for  two  weeks  I  floated  down  the 
Ohio.  Tie  river  was  as  yet  in  all  its  wild  beauty.  Its  loftiest 
trees  had  not  been  thinned  out.  The  forest  overhung  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  occasionally  skirted  by  immense  cane- 
brakes.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  aboimded.  We  heard  them 
rushing  through  the  thickets  and  plashing  in  the  water.  Deer 
and  bears  would  frequently  swim  across  the  river;  others 
would  come  down  to  the  bank  and  gaze  at  the  boat  as  it  passed 
I  was  incessantly  on  the  alert  with  my  rifle ;  but  somehow  or 
other  the  game  was  never  within  shot.  Sometimes  I  got  a 
chance  to  land  and  try  my  skill  on  shore.  I  shot  squirrels  and 
small  birds  and  even  wild  turkeys;  but  though  I  caught 
glimpses  of  deer  boimding  away  through  the  woods,  I  never 
could  get  a  fair  shot  at  them. 

*'In  this  way  we  ghded  in  our  broad-horn  i)ast  Cincinnati, 
the  *  Queen  of  the  West,'  as  she  is  now  called,  then  a  mere 
group  of  log  cabins ;  and  the  site  of  the  bustling  city  of  Louis- 
ville, then  designated  by  a  sohtary  house.  As  I  said  before, 
the  Ohio  was  as  yet  a  wild  river;  all  was  forest,  forest,  forest! 
Near  the  confluence  of  Green  River  with  the  Ohio,  I  landed, 
bade  adieu  to  the  broad-horn,  and  struck  for  the  interior  of 
Kentucky.  I  had  no  precise  plan ;  my  only  idea  was  to  make 
for  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country.  I  had  relatives  in 
Lexington  and  other  settled  places,  to  whom  I  thought  it  prob- 
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able  my  father  would  write  concerning  me:  so  as  I  was  full  of 
manhood  and  independence,  and  resolutely  bent  on  malring 
my  way  in  the  world  without  assistance  or  control,  I  resolved 
to  keep  clear  of  them  all. 

**  In  the  course  of  my  first  day's  trudge,  I  shot  a  wild  turkey, 
and  slung  it  on  my  back  for  provisions.  The  forest  was  open 
and  clear  from  underwood.  I  saw  deer  in  abundance,  but 
always  running,  running.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  ftTiimalft 
never  stood  still. 

**  At  length  I  came  to  where  a  gang  of  half -starved  wolves 
were  feasting  on  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  they  had  run 
down;  and  snarling  and  snapping  and  fitting  like  so  many 
dogs.  They  were  all  so  ravenous  and  intent  upon  their  prey 
that  they  did  not  notice  me,  and  I  had  time  to  make  my  obser- 
vations. One,  larger  and  fiercer  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  daim 
the  larger  share,  and  to  keep  the  others  in  awe.  If  any  one 
came  too  near  him  while  eating,  he  would  fly  off,  seize  and 
shake  him,  and  then  return  to  his  repast.  *This,'  thought  I, 
^  must  be  the  captain;  if  I  can  kill  him,  I  shaU  defeat  the  whole 
army.'  I  accordingly  took  aim,  fired,  and  down  dropped  the 
old  fellow.  He  might  bo  only  shamming  dead;  so  I  loaded  and 
put  a  second  ball  through  him.  He  never  budged;  all  the  rest 
ran  off,  and  my  victory  was  complete. 

**  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  triumphant  feeUngs 
on  this  great  achievement.  I  marched  on  with  renovated 
spirit,  regarding  myself  as  absolute  lord  of  the  forest.  As 
night  drew  near,  I  prepared  for  camping.  My  first  care  was  to 
collect  dry  wood  and  make  a  roaring  fire  to  cook  and  sleep  1^, 
and  to  frighten  off  wolves,  and  bears,  and  panthers.  I  then 
began  to  pluck  my  turkey  for  supper.  I  had  camped  out 
several  times  in  the  early  part  of  my  expedition ;  but  that  was 
in  comparatively  more  settled  and  civilized  r^ons,  wliere 
there  were  no  wild  animals  of  consequence  in  the  forest.  ISiis 
was  my  first  camping  out  in  the  real  wilderness;  and  Iiras 
soon  made  sensible  of  the  loneliness  and  wildness  of  my  situa- 
tion. 

**In  a  httle  while  a  concert  of  wolves  conunenced:  there 
might  have  been  a  dozen  or  two,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there 
were  thousands.  I  never  heard  such  howling  and  whining. 
Having  prepared  my  turkey,  I  divided  it  into  two  parts^  thrust 
two  sticks  into  one  of  the  halves,  and  planted  them  on  end 
before  the  fire,  the  hunter's  mode  of  roasting.  The  smell  of 
roast  meat  quickened  the  appetites  of  the  wolves,  and  their 
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concert  became  truly  infernal.  They  seemed  to  be  all  aroimd 
mo,  but  I  could  only  now  and  then  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
them,  as  he  came  within  the  glare  of  the  light. 

**I  did  not  much  care  for  the  wolves,  who  I  knew  to  be  a 
cowardly  race,  but  I  had  heard  terrible  stories  of  panthers, 
and  began  to  fear  their  stealthy  prowlings  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  I  was  thirsty,  and  heard  a  brook  bubbling  and 
tinkling  along  at  no  great  distance,  but  absolutely  dared  not  go 
there,  lest  some  panther  might  lie  in  wait,  and  spring  upon  me. 
By  and  by  a  deer  whistled.  I  had  never  heard  one  before,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  panther.  I  now  felt  imeasy  lest  he  might 
climb  the  trees,  crawl  along  the  branches  overhead,  and  plump 
down  upon  me ;  so  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  branches,  imtil 
my  head  ached.  I  more  than  once  thought  I  saw  fiery  eyes 
glaring  down  from  among  the  leaves.  At  length  I  thought  of 
my  supper  and  turned  to  see  if  my  half -turkey  was  cooked. 
In  crowding  so  near  the  fire  I  had  pressed  the  meat  into  the 
flames,  and  it  was  consiuned.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  toast 
the  other  half,  and  take  better  care  of  it.  On  that  half  I  made 
my  supper,  without  salt  or  bread.  I  was  still  so  possessed 
with  the  dread  of  panthers,  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  all 
night,  but  lay  watching  the  trees  until  daybreak,  when  all  my 
fears  were  dispelled  with  the  darkness;  and  as  I  saw  the  morn- 
ing sun  sparkling  down  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  I 
smiled  to  think  how  I  had  suffered  myseM  to  be  dismayed  by 
sounds  and  shadows:  but  I  was  a  young  woodsman,  and  a 
stranger  in  Kentucky. 

**  Having  breakfasted  on  the  remainder  of  my  turkey,  and 
slaked  my  thirst  at  the  bubbling  stream,  without  further  dread 
of  panthers,  I  resmned  my  wayfaring  with  buoyant  feelings. 
I  again  saw  deer,  but  as  usual  running,  running  I  I  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  began  to  fear  I  never  should. 
I  was  gazing  in  vexation  after  a  herd  in  full  scamper,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  human  voice.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  man 
at  a  short  distance  from  me,  in  a  hunting-dress. 

**  *  What  are  you  after,  my  lad?'  cried  he. 

"* Those  deer,'  replied  I,  pettishly;  *but  it  seems  as  if  they 
never  stand  still.' 

**  Upon  that  he  burst  out  laughing.  *  Where  are  you  from? ' 
said  he. 

***  From  Richmond.' 

"'What!    InoldVirginny?' 

*'*  The  same,' 
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**  *  And  how  on  earth  did  you  get  here  ? ' 

**  *  I  landed  at  Green  River  from  a  broad-horn.* 

**  *  And  where  are  your  companions?' 

"*I  have  none.' 

***  What?— all  alone!' 

***Yes.' 

**  *  Where  are  you  going?' 

**  *  Anywhere.' 

**  *  And  what  have  you  come  here  for  ?' 

"*To  hunt.' 

"*Well,'  said  he,  laughingly,  *  you'll  make  a  real  hunter; 
there's  no  mistaking  that !    B!ave  you  killed  anything? ' 

'^  'Nothing  but  a  turkey;  I  can't  get  within  shot  of  a  deer: 
they  are  always  running.' 

*  *  *  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  of  that.  You're  always  puahiog 
forward,  and  starting  the  deer  at  a  distance,  and  gamng  at 
those  that  are  scampering;  but  you  must  step  as  £dow,  and 
silent,  and  cautious  as  a  cat,  and  keep  your  eyes  dose  around 
you,  and  lurk  from  tree  to  tree,  if  you  wish  to  get  a  chaooe  at 
deer.  But  come,  go  home  with  me.  My  name  is  Bill  Snoithens ; 
I  Hve  not  far  off:  stay  with  me  a  Httle  while,  and  111  teach  yoa 
how  to  himt.' 

^'I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  honest  Bill  SmitheRL 
We  soon  reached  his  habitation ;  a  mere  log  hut,  with  a  sqiiaM 
hole  for  a  window,  and  a  chinmey  made  of  sticks  and  day. 
Here  he  Hved,  with  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  ^girdled'  the 
trees  for  an  acre  or  two  arotmd,  prepaiutory  to  clearing  a 
space  for  com  and  potatoes.  In  the  mean  time  he  Tnii.ini»iiifl<l 
his  family  entirely  by  his  rifle,  and  I  soon  found  him  to  bea 
first-rate  himtsman.  Under  his  tutelage  I  received  my  flzrt 
effective  lessons  in  *  woodcraft.' 

**  The  more  I  knew  of  a  hunter's  life,  the  more  I  relished  it 
The  country,  too,  which  had  been  the  promised  land  of  my 
boyhood,  did  not,  like  most  promised  lands,  disappoint 
No  wilderness  could  be  more  beautiful  than  tliis  part  <rf 
tucky,  in  those  times.  The  forests  were  open  and  spacious, 
with  noble  trees,  some  of  which  looked  as  if  they  had  stood  far 
centuries.  There  were  beautiful  prairies,  too,  diversified  "with 
groves  and  cliunps  of  trees,  which  looked  like  vast  paricBi 
and  in  which  you  could  see  the  deer  running,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. In  the  proper  season  these  prairies  would  be  covered 
in  many  places  with  wild  strawberries,  where  your,  horsed 
hoofs  would  be  dyed  to  the  fetlock.    I  thought  there  could  not 
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be  another  place  in  the  world  equal  to  Kentucky— and  I  think 
so  still. 

*^  After  I  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  with  Bill  Smithers, 
I  thought  it  time  to  shift  my  quarters,  for  his  house  was 
scarce  large  enough  for  his  own  family,  and  I  had  no  idea  of 
being  an  incumbrance  to  any  one.  I  accordingly  made  up  my 
bundle,  shouldered  my  rifle,  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Smithers 
and  his  wife,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  a  Nimrod  of  the  wilderness, 
one  John  Miller,  who  lived  alone,  nearly  forty  miles  off,  and 
who  I  hoped  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  a  himting  com- 
panion. 

**I  soon  found  out  that  one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
woodcraft  in  a  new  country  was  the  skill  to  find  one's  way  in. 
the  wilderness.  There  were  no  regular  roads  in  the  forests, 
but  they  were  cut  up  and  perplexed  by  paths  leading  in  all 
directions.  Some  of  these  were  made  by  the  cattle  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  were  called  *  stock-tracks,'  but  others  had  been  made 
by  the  immense  droves  of  buffaloes  which  roamed  about  the 
country,  from  the  flood  until  recent  times.  These  were  called 
buffalo-tracks,  and  traversed  Kentucky  from  end  to  end,  like 
highways.  Traces  of  them  may  stiU  be  seen  in  uncultivated 
parts,  or  deeply  worn  in  the  rocks  where  they  crossed  the 
mountains.  I  was  a  yoimg  woodsman,  and  sorely  puzzled  to 
distinguish  one  kind  of  track  from  the  other,  or  to  make  out 
my  course  through  this  tangled  labyrinth.  While  thus  per- 
plexed, I  heard  a  distant  roaring  and  rushing  soimd ;  a  gloom 
stole  over  the  forest :  on  looking  up,  when  I  could  catch  a  stray 
glimpse  of  the  sky,  I  beheld  the  clouds  rolled  up  like  balls,  the 
lower  i)arts  as  black  as  ink.  There  was  now  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion, like  a  burst  of  cannonry  afar  off,  and  the  crash  of  a 
falling  tree.  I  had  heard  of  hurricanes  in  the  woods,  and  sur- 
mised that  one  was  at  hand.  It  soon  came  crashing  its  way ; 
the  forest  writhing,  and  twisting,  and  groaning  before  it.  The 
hurricane  did  not  extend  far  on  either  side,  but  in  a  manner 
ploughed  a  furrow  through  the  woodland ;  snapping  off  or  up- 
rooting trees  that  had  stood  for  centuries,  and  fiUing  the  air 
with  whirling  branches.  I  was  directly  in  its  course,  and  took 
my  stand  behind  an  immense  poplar,  six  feet  in  diameter.  It 
bore  for  a  time  the  full  fury  of  the  blast,  but  at  length  began 
to  yield.  Seeing  it  falling,  I  scrambled  nimbly  roimd  the 
trunk  like  a  squirrel.  Down  it  went,  bearing  down  another 
tree  with  it.  I  crept  imder  the  trunk  as  a  shelter,  and  was 
protected  from  other  trees  which  fell  around  me,  but  was  sore 
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all  over  from  tho  twigs  and  branches  driven  against  me  by  the 

blast. 

*'This  was  the  only  incident  of  consequence  that  occurred 
on  my  way  to  John  Miller's,  where  I  arrived  on  the  following 
day,  and  was  received  by  the  veteran  with  the  rough  kindness 
of  a  backwoodsman.  He  was  a  gray-haired  man,  hardy  and 
weather-beaten,  with  a  blue  wart,  like  a  great  bead,  over  one 
eye,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  himters  'Blue-bead 
Miller.'  He  had  been  in  these  parts  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments, and  had  signalized  himself  in  the  hard  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  which  gained  Kentucky  the  appellation  of  *  the 
Bloody  Groimd.'  In  one  of  these  fights  he  had  had  an  arm 
broken ;  in  another  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  when  hotly  pur- 
sued, by  jumping  from  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high  into  a  river. 

**  Miller  willingly  received  me  into  his  house  as  an  inmate, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of  ma,king  a  hunter  of  me. 
His  dweUing  was  a  small  log-house,  with  a  loft  or  garret  of 
boards,  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  both  of  us.  Under 
his  instruction  I  soon  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in.  hunting. 
My  first  exploit,  of  any  consequence,  was  kilh'ng  a  bear.  I 
was  hunting  in  company  with  two  brothers,  when  we  came 
upon  the  track  of  Bruin,  in  a  wood  where  there  was  an  under- 
growth of  canes  and  grape-vines.  He  was  scrambling  up  a 
tree,  when  I  shot  him  through  the  breast :  he  fell  to  the  ground 
and  lay  motionless.  The  brothers  sent  in  their  dog,  who  seised 
the  bear  by  the  throat.  Bruin  raised  one  arm,  and  gave  the 
dog  a  hug  that  crushed  his  ribs.  One  yeU,  and  all  was  over. 
I  don't  know  which  was  first  dead,  the  dog  or  the  bear.  The 
two  brothel's  sat  down  and  cried  hke  children  over  their  un- 
f  ortimato  dog.  Yet  they  were  mere  rough  huntsmen,  almoBfc 
as  wild  and  untameable  as  Indians :  but  they  were  fine  f  eUowg. 

**By  degrees  I  became  known,  and  somewhat  of  a  &vorite 
among  the  hunters  of  the  neighborhood;  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  lived  within  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  came 
occasionally  to  see  John  Miller,  who  was  a  patriarch  ftmnng 
them.  They  lived  widely  apart,  in  log  huts  and  wigwams, 
almost  with  the  simphcity  of  Indians,  and  well-nigh  as  desti- 
tute of  the  comforts  and  inventions  of  civilized  life.  Th^y 
seldom  saw  each  other ;  weeks,  and  even  months  would  elapse, 
without  their  visiting.  When  they  did  meet,  it  was  very 
much  after  the  maimer  of  Indians;  loitering  about  all  day, 
without  having  much  to  say,  but  becoming  communicative  as 
evening  advanced,  and  sitting  up  half  the  night  before  the  flre^ 
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telling  hunting  stories,  and  terrible  tales  of  the  fights  of  the 
Bloody  Ground. 

**  Sometimes  several  would  join  in  a  distant  hunting  expedi- 
tion, or  rather  campaign.  Expeditions  of  this  kind  lasted  from 
November  until  April;  during  which  we  laid  up  our  stock  of 
summer  provisions.  We  shifted  our  hunting  camps  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  we  found  the  game.  They  were 
generally  pitched  near  a  run  of  water,  and  close  by  a  cane-brake, 
to  screen  us  from  the  wind.  One  side  of  our  lodge  was  open 
toward  the  fire.  Our  horees  were  hoppled  and  turned  loose  in 
the  cane-brakes,  with  bells  round  their  necks.  One  of  the 
party  stayed  at  home  to  watch  the  camp,  prepare  the  meals, 
and  keep  off  the  wolves;  the  others  hunted.  When  a  hunter 
killed  a  deer  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  he  would  open  it  and 
take  out  the  entrails;  then  climbing  a  sapling,  he  would  bend 
it  down,  tie  the  deer  to  the  top,  and  let  it  spring  up  again,  so 
as  to  suspend  the  carcass  out  of  reach  of  the  wolves.  At  night 
he  would  return  to  the  camp,  and  give  an  account  of  his  luck. 
The  next  morning  early  he  would  get  a  horse  out  of  the  cane- 
brake  and  bring  home  his  game.  That  day  he  would  stay  at 
home  to  cut  up  the  carcass,  while  the  others  hunted. 

**  Our  days  were  thus  spent  in  silent  and  lonely  occupations. 
It  was  only  at  night  that  we  would  gather  together  before  the 
fire,  and  be  sociable.  I  was  a  novice,  and  used  to  listen  with 
open  eyes  and  ears  to  the  strange  and  wild  stories  told  by  the 
old  hunters,  and  believed  everything  I  heard.  Some  of  their 
stories  bordered  upon  the  supernatural.  They  believed  that 
their  rifles  might  be  spell-boimd,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  kill  a 
buffalo,  even  at  arm's  length.  This  superstition  they  had 
derived  from  the  Indians,  who  often  think  the  white  hunters 
have  laid  a  spell  upon  their  rifles.  Miller  partook  of  this 
superstition,  and  used  to  tell  of  his  rifle's  having  a  speU  upon 
it;  but  it  often  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  shuffling  way  of  account- 
ing for  a  bad  shot.  If  a  hunter  grossly  missed  his  aim  he 
would  ask,  *  Who  shot  last  with  this  rifle?' — and  hint  that  he 
must  have  charmed  it.  The  sure  mode  to  disenchant  the  gun 
was  to  shoot  a  silver  bullet  out  of  it. 

"  By  fche  opening  of  spring  we  would  generally  have  quanti- 
ties of  bear's-meat  and  venison  salted,  dried,  and  smoked,  and 
numerous  packs  of  skins.  We  would  then  make  the  best  of 
our  way  home  from  our  distant  huntrng-groimds;  transporting 
our  spoils,  sometimes  in  canoes  along  the  rivers,  sometimes 
on  horseback  over  land,  and  our  return  would  often  be  cele- 
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brated  by  feasting  and  dancing,  in  true  backwoods  style.  I 
have  given  you  some  idea  of  our  hunting;  let  me  now  give  you 
a  sketch  of  our  frolicking. 

"  It  was  on  our  return  from  a  winter's  hunting  in  ttie  nei^- 
borhood  of  Green  River,  when  we  received  notice  that  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  frolic  at  Bob  Mosely*s,  to  greet  the  himters. 
This  Bob  Mosely  was  a  prime  fellow  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  an  indifferent  hunter,  it  is  true,  and  rather  la«y  to 
boot;  but  then  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  and  that  was  enough 
to  make  him  of  consequence.  There  was  no  other  man  within 
a  hundred  miles  that  could  play  the  fiddle,  so  there  was  no 
having  a  regular  frohc  without  Bob  Mosely.  The  hunters, 
therefore,  were  always  ready  to  give  him  a  share  of  their 
game  in  exchange  for  his  music,  and  Bob  was  always  ready  to 
get  up  a  carousal,  whenever  there  was  a  party  returning  from 
a  hunting  expedition.  The  present  frolic  was  to  take  place 
at  Bob  Mosely's  own  house,  which  was  on  the  Pigeon  Boost 
Fork  of  the  Muddy,  which  is  a  branch  of  Rough  Greek,  which 
is  a  branch  of  Green  River. 

**  Everybody  was  agog  for  the  revel  at  Bob  Moseley's;  and  as 
all  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood  was  to  be  there,  I  tfaou^t 
I  must  brush  up  for  the  occasion.  My  leathern  hunting-dress, 
which  was  the  only  one  I  had,  was  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  it  is  true,  and  considerably  japanned  with  blood  and 
grease;  but  I  was  up  to  hunting  expedients.  Getting  into  a 
periogue,  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where 
there  was  sand  and  clay,  that  might  serve  for  soap ;  then  taking 
off  my  dress,  I  scrubbed  and  scoured  it,  imtil  I  thought  it  looked 
very  well.  I  then  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  hung  it  out 
of  the  periogue  to  dry,  while  I  stretched  myself  very  O(»n£ort- 
ably  on  the  green  bank  of  the  river.  Unluckily  a  flaw  struck 
the  periogue,  and  tipped  over  the  stick:  down  went  nay  dress 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  I  never  saw  it  more.  Here  was 
I,  left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  managed  to  make  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  garb  of  luidressed  skins,  with  the  hair  on, 
which  enabled  me  to  get  home  with  decency;  but  my  dream  dt 
gayety  and  fashion  was  at  an  end ;  for  how  could  I  think  of 
figuring  in  high  life  at  the  Pigeon  Roost,  equipped  like  a  mere 
Orson? 

**  Old  Miller,  who  really  began  to  take  some  pride  in  me,  was 
conf  oimded  when  he  luiderstood  that  I  did  not  intend  to  0O  to 
Bob  Mosely's ;  but  when  I  told  him  my  misfortune,  and  that  I 
had  no  dress;  *  By  the  powers,'  cried  he,  *  but  you  shaU  go,  and 
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yoa  shall  be  the  best   dressed  and   the  best   mounted  lad 
there!' 

"He  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a 
huntingHshirt  of  dressed  deer-skin,  gayly  fiinged  at  the  shoul- 
ders, with  leggings  of  the  same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel.  He 
then  made  me  a  rakish  raccoon-cap,  with  a  flaimting  tail  to  it; 
mounted  me  on  his  best  horse ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  smartest  fellows  that  figured  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

"It  was  no  small  occasion,  either,  let  me  tell  you.  Bob 
Mosely's  house  was  a  tolerably  large  bark  shanty,  with  a  clap- 
board roof;  and  there  were  assembled  all  the  yoimg  hunters  and 
pretty  girls  of  the  country,  for  many  a  mile  roimd.  The  young 
men  were  in  their  best  hunting-dresses,  but  not  one  could  com- 
X>are  with  mine;  and  my  raccoon-cap,  with  its  flowing  tail,  was 
the  admiration  of  everybody.  The  girls  were  mostly  in  doe- 
skin dresses ;  for  there  was  no  spinning  and  weaving  as  yet  in 
the  woods ;  nor  any  need  of  it.  I  never  saw  girls  that  seemed 
to  me  better  dressed ;  and  I  was  somewhat  of  a  judge,  having 
seen  fashions  at  Richmond.  We  had  a  hearty  dinner,  and  a 
merry  one ;  for  there  was  Jemmy  Kiel,  famous  for  raccoon- 
hunting,  and  Bob  Tarleton,  and  Wesley  Pigman,  and  Joe  Tay- 
lor, and  several  other  prime  fellows  for  a  frolic,  that  made  all 
ring  again,  and  laughed,  that  you  might  have  heard  them  a 
mile. 

"After  dinner  we  began  dancing,  and  were  hard  at  it,  when, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  new  arrival — 
the  two  daughters  of  old  Simon  Schultz ;  two  y  oimg  ladies  that 
affected  fashion  and  late  hours.  Their  arrival  had  nearly  put 
an  end  to  all  our  merriment.  I  must  go  a  little  roundabout  in 
my  story  to  explain  to  you  how  that  happened. 

"  As  old  Schultz,  the  father,  was  one  day  looking  in  the  cane- 
brakes  for  his  cattle,  he  came  upon  the  track  of  horses.  Ho 
knew  they  were  none  of  his,  and  that  none  of  his  neighbors  had 
horses  about  that  place.  They  must  be  stray  horses ;  or  must 
belong  to  some  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  the  track  led 
nowhere.  He  accordingly  followed  it  up,  luitil  he  came  to  an 
unlucky  peddler,  with  two  or  three  pack-horses,  who  had  been 
bewildered  among  the  cattle-tracks,  and  had  wandered  for  two 
or  three  days  among  woods  and  cane-brakes,  until  he  was  almost 
famished. 

"  Old  Schultz  brought  him  to  his  house ;  fed  him  on  venison, 
bear's  meat,  and  hominy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  put  him  in 
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prime  condition.  The  peddler  could  not  sufficiently  express  his 
thankfulness ;  and  when  about  to  depart,  inquired  what  he  had 
to  pay?  Old  Schultz  stepped  back  with  surprise.  *  Stranger/ 
said  he,  *  you  have  been  welcome  under  my  roof.  IVe  given 
you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy,  because  I  had  no  bet- 
ter, but  have  been  glad  of  your  company.  You  are  welcome 
to  stay  as  long  as  you  please ;  but,  by  Zoimds  I  if  any  one  offers 
to  pay  Simon  Schultz  for  food  he  affronts  him ! '  So  saying,  he 
walked  out  in  a  huff. 

"  The  peddler  admired  the  hospitaUty  of  his  host,  but  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  go  away  without  making 
some  recompense.  There  were  honest  Simon's  two  daughters, 
two  strapping,  red-haired  girls.  He  opened  his  packs  and  dis- 
played riches  before  them  of  which  they  had  no  conception; 
for  in  those  days  there  were  no  country  stores  in  those  parts, 
with  their  artificial  finery  and  trinketry ;  and  this  was  the  first 
peddler  that  had  wandered  into  that  part  of  the  wilderness. 
The  girls  were  for  a  time  completely  dazzled,  and  knew  not 
what  to  choose:  but  what  caught  their  eyes  most  were  two 
looking-glasses,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  set  in  gilt  tin.  They 
had  never  seen  the  like  before,  having  used  no  other  minor 
than  a  pail  of  water.  The  peddler  presented  them  wifii  these 
jewels,  without  the  least  hesitation;  nay,  he  gallantly  Imng 
them  round  their  necks  by  red  ribbons,  almost  as  fine  as  the 
glasses  themselves.  This  done,  he  took  his  departure,  leaving 
them  as  much  astonished  as  two  princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  that 
have  received  a  magic  gift  from  an  enchanter. 

"  It  was  with  these  looking-glasses,  hung  round  their  necks 
as  lockets,  by  red  ribbons,  that  old  Schultz's  daughters  made 
their  appearance  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  frolic 
at  Bob  Mosely's,  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

"By  the  powers,  but  it  was  an  event!  Such  a  thing  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  Kentucky.  Bob  Tarleton,  a  strap- 
ping f eUow,  with  a  head  Uke  a  chestnut-burr,  and  a  look  like  a 
boar  in  an  apple  orchard,  stepi)ed  up,  caught  hold  of  the  look- 
ing-glass of  one  of  the  girls,  and  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment, 
cried  out :  *  Joe  Taylor,  come  here !  come  here !  Til  be  dam'd 
if  Patty  Schultz  ain't  got  a  locket  that  you  can  see  your  &ce  in, 
as  clear  as  in  a  spring  of  water ! ' 

"In  a  twinkling  all  the  young  himters  gathered  round  old 
Schultz's  daughters.  I,  who  knew  what  looking-glasses  were, 
did  not  budge.  Some  of  the  girls  who  sat  near  me  were  ex^ 
cessively  mortified  at  finding  themselves  thus  deserted.  I  heaid 
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Peggy  Pugh  say  to  Sally  Pigman,  *  Goodness  knows,  it's  well 
Schultz's  daughters  is  got  them  things  round  their  necks,  for 
it's  the  first  time  the  young  men  crowded  round  them ! ' 

**I  saw  immediately  the  danger  of  the  case.  We  were  a 
small  commmiity,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  spUt  up  by  feuds. 
So  I  stepped  up  to  the  girls,  and  whispered  to  them:  *  Polly,' 
said  I,  *  those  lockets  are  powerful  fine,  and  become  you 
amazingly;  but  you  don't  consider  that  the  country  is  not 
advanced  enough  in  these  parts  for  such  things.  You  and  I 
understand  these  matters,  but  these  people  don't.  Fine  things 
like  these  may  do  very  well  in  the  old  settlements,  but  they 
won't  answer  at  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy.  You 
had  better  lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  or  we  shall  have  no 
peace.' 

**  Polly  and  her  sister  luckily  saw  their  error;  they  took  off 
the  lockets,  laid  them  aside,  and  harmony  was  restored:  other- 
wise, I  verily  believe  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our 
community.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifice  they 
made  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  think  old  Schultz's  daughters 
were  ever  much  liked  afterward  among  the  young  women. 

**  This  was  the  first  time  that  looking-glasses  were  ever  seen 
in  the  Green  River  part  of  Kentucky. 

**  I  had  now  lived  some  time  with  old  Miller,  and  had  become 
a  tolerably  expert  hunter.  Game,  however,  began  to  grow 
scarce.  The  buffal#-  had  gathered  together,  as  if  by  universal 
understanding,  and  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  never  to  re- 
turn. Strangers  kept  pouring  into  the  country,  clearing  away 
the  forests,  and  building  in  all  directions.  The  hunters  began 
to  grow  restive.  Jemmy  Kiel,  the  same  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken  for  his  skill  in  raccoon  catching,  came  to  me  one  day : 
*  I  can't  staud  this  any  longer,'  said  he ;  *  we're  getting  too  thick 
here.  Simon  Schultz  crowds  me  so,  that  I  have  no  comfort  of 
my  life.' 

*  *  *  Why,  how  you  talk  1 '  said  I ;  *  Simon  Schultz  lives  twelve 
miles  off.' 

**  *No  matter;  his  cattle  run  with  mine,  and  I've  no  idea  of 
living  where  another  man's  cattle  can  run  with  mine.  That's 
too  close  neighborhood;  I  want  elbow-room.  This  country, 
too,  is  growing  too  poor  to  hve  in ;  there's  no  game ;  so  two  or 
three  of  us  have  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  the  buffalo  to  the 
Missouri,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  of  the  party.'  Other 
hunters  of  my  acquaintance  talked  in  the  same  manner.  This 
set  me  thinking;  but  the  more  I  thought  the  more  I  was  per- 
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plexed.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  with;  old  Miller  and  his  aflEKV 
dates  knew  but  of  one  mode  of  life,  and  I  had  had  no  ezperienoe 
in  any  other:  but  I  had  a  wider  scope  of  thought.  When  out 
himting  alone  I  used  to  forget  the  sport,  and  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  rifle  in  hand,  bulled  in 
thought,  and  debating  with  myself:  'Shall  I  go  with  Jemmy 
Kiel  and  his  company,  or  shall  I  remain  here?  If  I  remain  here 
there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  to  hunt ;  but  am  I  to  be  a  hunter 
all  my  hfe?  Have  not  I  something  more  in  me  than  to  be 
carrying  a  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  day  after  day,  and  dodging 
about  after  bears,  and  deer,  and  other  brute  beasts? '  My  Tanity 
told  me  I  had;  and  I  called  to  mind  my  boyish  boast  to  my 
sister,  that  I  would  never  return  home,  until  I  returned  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky ;  but  was  this  the  "way  to 
fit  myself  for  such  a  station? 

*' Various  plans  passed  through  my  mind,  but  they  "were 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  formed.    At  length  I  determined 
on  becoming  a  lawyer.    True  it  is,  I  knew  almost  nothing   I 
had  left  school  before  I  had  learned  beyond  the  *  rule  of  three.' 
*  Never  mind,'  said  I  to  myself,  resolutely;  'lam  a  terrible 
f eUow  for  hanging  on  to  anything  when  I've  once  made  up  my 
mind ;  and  if  a  man  has  but  ordinary  cai)acity,  and  "will  set  to 
work  with  heart  and  soul,  and  stick  to  it,  he  can  do  almost 
anything.'     With  this  maxim,  which  has  been  pretty  much 
my  main-stay  throughout  hfe,  I  fortified  myself  in  my  dete^ 
mination  to  attempt  the  law.    But  how  was  I  to  set  about  itt 
I  must  quit  this  forest  life,  and  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  townfl^ 
where  I  might  be  able  to  study,  and  to  attend  the  courta    Thia 
too  required  funds.    I  examined  into  the  state  of  my  fini^Ti^sfla. 
The  purse  given  me  by  my  father  had  remained  untouched,  in 
the  bottom  of  an  old  chest  up  in  the  loft,  for  money  was  scarcely 
needed  in  these  parts.    I  had  bargained  away  the  skins  ac- 
quired in  himting,  for  a  horee  and  vaiious  other  matters,  on 
which,  in  case  of  need,  I  could  raise  funds.    I  therefore  thou^t 
I  could  make  shift  to  maintain  myseK  untfl  I  was  fitted  for  the 
bar. 

**  I  informed  my  worthy  host  and  patron,  old  Miller,  of  my 
plan.  He  shook  his  head  at  my  turning  my  back  upon  the 
woods,  when  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  first-rate  hunter; 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  dissuade  me.  I  accordingly  set  oflP  in 
September,  on  horseback,  intending  to  visit  Lexington,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  of  the  principal  towns,  in  search  of  a  ^voraUe 
place  to  prosecute  my  studies.    My  choice  was  made 
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than  I  expected.  I  had  put  up  one  night  at  Bardstown,  and 
found,  on  mquiry,  that  I  could  get  comfortable  board  and  ac- 
commodation in  a  private  family  f  6r  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week. 
I  liked  the  place,  and  resolved  to  look  no  farther.  So  the  next 
morning  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  homeward,  and  take  my 
final  leave  of  forest  life. 

**  I  had  taken  my  breakfast,  and  was  waiting  for  my  horse, 
when,  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  piazza,  I  saw  a  young  girl 
seated  near  a  window,  evidently  a  visitor.    She  was  very 
pretty;  with  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in 
white.    I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  had  left  Eich- 
tnond ;  and  at  that  time  I  was  too  much  of  a  boy  to  be  much 
struck  by  female  charms.    She  was  so  dehcate  and  dainty- 
looking,  so  different  from  the  hale,  buxom,  brown  girls  of  the 
woods;  and  then  her  white  dress! — ^it  was  perfectly  dazzling! 
Never  was  poor  youth  more  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly 
bewitched.    My  heart  yearned  to  know  her;  but  how  was  I 
to  accost  her?    I  had  grown  wild  in  the  woods,  and  had  none 
of  the  habitudes  of  poHte  life.    Had  she  been  like  Peggy  Pugh 
or  Sally  Pigman,  or  any  other  of  my  leathern-dressed  belles  of 
the  Pigeon  Koost,  I  should  have  approached  her  without  dread ; 
nay,  had  she  been  as  fair  as  Schultz's  daughters,  with  their 
looking-glass  lockets,  I  should  not  have  hesitated;  but  that 
white  dress,  and  those  auburn  ringlets,  and  blue  eyes,  and  deh- 
cate locks,  quite  daunted,  while  they  fascinated  me.    I  don't 
know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  thought,  all  at  once,  that 
I  would  kiss  her !    It  would  take  a  long  acquaintance  to  arrive 
at  such  a  boon,  but  I  might  seize  upon  it  by  sheer  robbery. 
Nobody  knew  me  here.    I  would  Just  step  in,  snatch  a  kiss, 
mount  my  horse,  and  ride  off.    She  would  not  be  the  worse  for 
it;  and  that  kiss — oh !  I  should  die  if  I  did  not  get  it ! 

"I  gave  no  time  for  the  thought  to  cool,  but  entered  the 
house,  and  stepped  hghtly  into  the  room.  She  was  seated  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  did  not 
hear  my  approach.  I  tapped  her  chair,  and  as  she  turned  and 
looked  up,  I  snatched  as  sweet  a  kiss  as  ever  was  stolen,  and 
vanished  in  a  twinkling.  The  next  moment  I  was  on  horse- 
back, galloping  homeward;  my  very  ears  tingling  at  what  I 
had  done. 

"On  my  return  home  I  sold  my  horse,  and  turned  every 
thing  to  cash;  and  foimd,  with  the  remains  of  the  paternal 
purse,  that  I  had  nearly  four  hundred  dollars;  a  httle  capital 
which  I  resolved  to  manage  with  the  strictest  economy. 
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**It  was  hard  parting  with  old  Miller,  who  had  been  like  a 
father  to  me ;  it  cost  me,  too,  something  of  a  struggle  to  give 
up  the  free,  independent  wild-wood  life  I  had  hitherto  led;  but 
I  had  marked  out  my  course,  and  had  never  been  one  to  flinch 
or  turn  back. 

**I  footed  it  sturdily  to  Bardstown;  took  possession  of  the 
quarters  for  which  I  had  bargained,  shut  myself  up,  and  set  to 
work  mth  might  and  main  to  study.  But  what  a  task  I  had 
before  me  I  I  had  everything  to  learn ;  not  merely  law,  but  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I  read  and  read,  for 
sixteen  houre  out  of  the  f  our-and-twenty ;  but  the  more  I  read 
the  more  I  became  aware  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  shed  bitter 
tears  over  my  deficiency.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wilderness  of 
knowledge  expanded  and  grew  more  perplexed  as  I  advanced. 
Every  height  gained  only  revealed  a  wider  region  to  be  trav- 
ersed, and  nearly  filled  me  with  despair.  I  grew  moody,  silent, 
and  unsocial,  but  studied  on  doggedly  and  incessantly.  The 
only  person  with  whom  I  held  any  conversation  was  the  worthy 
man  in  whose  house  I  was  quartered.  He  was  honest  and  wellr 
meaning,  but  perfectly  ignorant,  and  I  beheve  would  have 
liked  me  much  better  if  I  had  not  been  so  much  addicted  to 
reading.  He  considered  all  books  filled  with  lies  and  imposir 
tions,  and  seldom  could  look  into  one  without'finding  something 
to  rouse  his  spleen.  Nothing  put  him  into  a  greater  passion 
than  the  assertion  that  the  world  turned  on  its  own  axis  every 
f  our-and-twenty  hours.  He  swore  it  was  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon sense.  *  Why,  if  it  did,'  said  he,  *  there  would  not  be  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  weU  by  morning,  and  all  the  milk  and 
cream  in  the  dairy  would  be  turned  topsy-turvy  I  And  then  to 
talk  of  the  earth  going  round  the  sun !  How  do  they  know  itt 
IVe  seen  the  sun  rise  every  morning,  and  set  every  evening,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  They  must  not  talk  to  we  about  the 
earth's  going  round  the  sun  1 ' 

**  At  another  time  he  was  in  a  perfect  fret  at  being  told  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  moon.  *  How  can  any  one  tell 
the  distance?'  cried  he.  *Who  surveyed  it?  who  carried  the 
chain  ?  By  Jupiter  !\they  only  talk  this  way  before  me  to  annpy 
me.  But  then  there's  somejpeople  of  sense  who  give  in  to  this 
cursed  humbug !  There's  Judge  Broadnax,  now,  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  we  have ;  isn't  it  surprising  he  should  beheve  in  sudb 
stuff  ?  Why,  sir,  the  other  day  I  heard  hiTn  talk  of  the  distance 
from  a  star  he  called  Mars  to  the  sim !  He  must  have  got  it 
out  of  one  or  other  of  those  conf oimded  books  he's  so  fond  of 
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reading;  a  book  some  impTident  fellow  has  written,  who  knew 
nobody  could  swear  the  distance  was  more  or  less.' 

**  For  my  own  part,  feeling  my  own  deficiency  in  scientific 
lore,  I  never  ventured  to  unsettle  his  conviction  that  the  sun 
made  his  daily  circuit  round  the  earth ;  and  for  aught  I  said  to 
the  contrary,  he  lived  and  died  in  that  behef . 

"  I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Bardstown,  living  thus  stu- 
diously and  reclusely,  when,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  the 
street,  I  met  two  young  girls,  in  one  of  whom  I  immediately 
recalled  the  Httle  beauty  whom  I  had  kissed  so  impudently. 
She  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  so  did  I ;  but  we  both  passed 
on  without  further  sign  of  recognition.  This  second  glimpse  of 
her,  however,  caused  an  odd  fluttering  about  my  heart.  I 
ooidd  not  get  her  out  of  my  thoughts  for  days.  She  quite 
interfered  with  my  studies.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  as  a  mere 
child,  but  it  would  not  do ;  she  had  improved  in  beauty,  and 
was  tending  toward  womanhood ;  and  then  I  myself  was  but 
httle  better  than  a  striphng.  However,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
seek  after  her,  or  even  to  find  out  who  she  was,  but  returned 
doggedly  to  my  books.  By  degrees  she  faded  from  my 
thoughts,  or  if  she  did  cross  them  occasionally,  it  was  only  to 
increase  my  despondency ;  for  I  feared  that  with  all  my  exer- 
tions, I  should  never  be  able  to  fit  myself  for  the  bar,  or  enable 
myself  to  support  a  wife. 

"One  cold  stormy  evening  I  was  seated,  in  dumpish  mood, 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  turning 
over  uncomfortable  thoughts,  when  I  was  accosted  by  some 
one  who  had  entered  the  room  without  my  perceiving  it.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  tall  and,  as  I  thought,  pom- 
I)ous-looking  man,  arrayed  in  small-clothes  and  knee-buckles, 
with  powdered  head,  and  shoes  nicely  blacked  and  pohshed; 
a  style  of  dress  imparalleled  in  those  days,  in  that  rough 
country.  I  took  a  pique  against  him  from  the  very  portliness 
of  his  appearance,  and  stateliness  of  his  manner,  and  bristled 
up  as  he  accosted  me.  He  demanded  if  my  name  was  not 
Itingwood. 

**  I  was  startled,  for  I  supposed  myself  perfectly  incog. ;  but 
I  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 

" '  Your  family,  I  believe,  lives  in  Richmond? ' 

"My  gorge  began  to  rise.  *  Yes,  sir,'  replied  I,  sulkily,  *  my 
family  does  lives  in  Richmond.' 

"  'And  what,  may  I  ask,  has  brought  you  into  this  part  of 
theoauiit]:y?' 
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"'2iOiinds,  sir!' cried  I,  starting  on  my  feet,  *what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours?  How  dare  you  to  question  me  in  this 
manner? ' 

"The  entrance  of  some  persons  prevented  a  reply;  but  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  bar-room,  fuming  with  conscious  in- 
dependence and  insulted  dignity,  while  the  pompous-lookiiig 
personage,  who  had  thus  trespassed  upon  my  spleen,  retired 
without  proffering  another  word. 

"  The  next  day,  while  seated  in  my  room,  some  one  tapped  at 
the  door,  and,  on  being  bid  to  enter,  the  stranger  in  the  pow- 
dered fhead,  small-clothes,  and  shining  shoes  and  buckles, 
walked  in  with  ceremonious  courtesy. 

**  My  boyish  pride  was  again  in  arms;  but  he  subdued  ma 
He  was  formal,  but  kind  and  friendly.  He  knew  my  fiBinily 
and  understood  my  situation,  and  the  dogged  strug^e  I  was 
making.  A  httle  conversation,  when  my  jealous  jiride  iras 
once  put  to  rest,  drew  everything  from  me.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  experience  and  of  extensive  practice,  and  offered  at  once  to 
take  me  with  him,  and  direct  my  studies.  The  offer  was  too 
advantageous  and  gratifying  not  to  be  immediately  accepted. 
From  that  time  I  began  to  look  up.  I  was  put  into  a  proper 
track,  and  was  enabled  to  study  to  a  proper  purx)ose.  I  made 
acquaintance,  too,  with  some  of  the  young  men  of  l^e  "place, 
who  were  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  was  encouraged  at  finding 
that  I  could  *  hold  my  own '  in  argument  with  them.  We  insfa- 
tuted  a  debating  club,  in  which  I  soon  became  prominent  and 
popular.  Men  of  talents,  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  joined  it, 
and  this  diversified  our  subjects,  and  put  me  on  various  tradks 
of  inquiry.  Ladies,  too,  attended  some  of  our  discussionSi 
this  gave  them  a  polite  tone,  and  had  an  influence  on  the 
ners  of  the  debaters.  My  legal  patron  also  may  have  had  a 
favorable  effect  in  correcting  any  roughness  contracted  in  nor 
hunter's  Hfe.  He  was  calculated  to  bend  me  in  an  opp 
direction,  for  he  was  of  the  old  school;  quoted  Ghesterfieka 
all  occasions,  and  talked  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who  i 
his  beau  ideal.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  however,  E 
tuckyized. 

"  I  had  always  been  fond  of  female  society.  My  experience, 
however,  had  hitherto  been  among  the  rough  daughters  of  the 
backwoodsmen;  and  I  felt  an-  awe  of  young  ladies  in  'stOfS 
clothes,'  and  delicately  brought  up.  Two  or  three  of  the  mar- 
ried ladies  of  Bardstown,  who  had  heard  me  at  the  dehating 
club,  determined  that  I  was  a  genius,  and  undertook  to  briiig 
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me  out.  I  believe  I  really  improved  und^r  their  hands ;  became 
quiet  where  I  had  been  shy  or  sulky,  and  easy  where  I  had 
been  impudent. 

''I  called  to  take  tea  one  evening  with  one  of  these  ladies, 
when  to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  my  confusion,  I  f oimd 
with  her  the  identical  blue-eyed  Httle  beauty  whom  I  had  so 
audaciously  kissed.  I  was  formally  introduced  to  her,  but 
neither  of  us  betrayed  any  sign  of  previous  acquaintance,  ex- 
cept by  blushing  to  the  eyes.  While  tea  was  getting  ready, 
the  lady  of  the  house  went  out  of  the  room  to  give  some  direc- 
tions, and  left  us  alone. 

**  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  situation  I  I  would  have  given 
all  the  pittance  I  was  worth  to  have  been  in  the  deepest  deU  of 
the  forest.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something  in  excuse 
of  my  former  rudeness,  but  I  could  not  conjure  up  an  idea, 
nor  utter  a  word.  Every  moment  matters  were  growing 
worse.  I  felt  at  one  time  tempted  to  do  as  I  had  done  when 
I  robbed  her  of  the  kiss:  bolt  from  the  room,  and  take  to 
flight;  but  I  was  chained  to  the  spot,  for  I  really  longed  to 
gain  her  good-will. 

"At  length  I  plucked  up  courage,  on  seeing  that  she  was 
equally  confused  with  myself,  and  walking  desperately  up  to 
her,  I  exclaimed: 

"  *I  have  been  trying  to  muster  up  something  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  cannot.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  horrible  scrape.  Do  have 
pity  on  me,  and  help  me  out  of  it.' 

"A  smile  dimpled  about  her  mouth,  and  played  among  the 
blushes  of  her  cheek.  She  looked  up  with  a  shy,  but  arch 
^^ance  of  the  eye,  that  expressed  a  volume  of  comic  recollec- 
tion ;  we  both  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  from  that  moment  all 
went  on  well. 

'*  A  few  evenings  afterward  I  met  her  at  a  dance,  and  pro- 
secuted the  acquaintance.  I  soon  became  deeply  attached  to 
her;  paid  my  court  regularly;  and  before  I  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  had  engaged  myself  to  marry  her.  I  spoke  to  her 
mother,  a  widow  lady,  to  ask  her  consent.  She  seemed  to 
demur;  upon  which,  with  my  customary  haste,  I  told  her 
there  would  be  no  use  in  opposing  the  match,  for  if  her  daugh- 
ter chose  to  have  me,  I  would  take  her,  in  defiance  of  her 
family,  and  the  whole  world. 

"She  laughed,  and  told  me  I  need  not  give  myself  any  un- 
eafflness;  there  would  be  no  imreasonable  opposition.  She 
knew  my  femily  and  all  about  me.    The  only  obstacle  was. 
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that  I  had  no  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  and  she  had  noth- 
ing to  give  with  her  daughter. 

**No  matter;  at  that  moment  everything  waa  hright  before 
me.  I  was  in  one  of  my  sanguine  moods.  I  feared  nothing, 
doubted  nothing.  So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  prosecute  my 
studies,  obtain  a  license,  and  as  soon  as  I  should  be  fairly 
latmched  in  business,  we  would  be  married. 

**I  now  prosecuted  my  studies  with  redoubled  ardor,  and 
was  up  to  my  ears  in  law,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,  who  had  heard  of  me  and  my  whereabouts.  He  ap- 
plauded the  course  I  had  taken,  but  advised  me  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  general  knowledge,  and  offered  to  defray  my  expenses, 
if  I  would  go  to  college.  I  felt  the  want  of  a  general  education, 
and  was  staggered  with  this  offer.  It  militated  somewhafc 
against  the  self-dependent  course  I  had  so  proudly,  or  rather 
conceitedly,  marked  out  for  myself,  but  it  would  enable  me  to 
enter  more  advantageously  upon  my  legal  career.  I  talked 
over  the  matter  with  the  lovely  girl  to  whom  I  was  engaged. 
She  sided  in  opinion  with  my  father,  and  talked  so  disinter 
estedly,  yet  tenderly,  that  if  possible,  I  loved  her  more  than 
ever.  I  reluctantly,  therefore,  agreed  to  go  to  college  for  a 
couple  of  years,  though  it  must  necessarily  postpone  our 
union. 

**  Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when  her  mother 
was  taken  ill,  and  died,  leaving  her  without  a  protector.  13m 
again  altered  all  my  plans.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  protect  her.  I 
gave  up  all  idea  of  coUegiate  studies;  persuaded  myself  that 
by  dint  of  industry  and  apphcation  I  might  overcome  tiie 
deficiencies  of  education,  and  resolved  to  take  out  a  licenae  ag 
soon  as  possible. 

**  That  very  autinnn  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  withiaa 
month  afterward  was  manied.  We  were  a  young  couple,  she 
not  much  above  sixteen,  I  not  quite  twenty ;  and  both  almoit 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world.  The  establishment  which  we 
set  up  was  suited  to  our  circumstances:  a  log-house,  with  two 
small  rooms ;  a  bed,  a  table,  a  half  dozen  chairs,  a  half  dom 
knives  and  forks,  a  half  dozen  spoons;  everything  by  half 
dozens;  a  httle  delft  ware;  everything  in  a  small  way:  we 
were  so  poor,  but  then  so  happy ! 

**  We  had  not  been  married  many  days,  when  court  was  held 
at  a  county  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  there,  and  put  myself  in  the  way  dt 
business;  but  how  was  I  to  go  ?    I  had  expended  all  my 
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OD  our  establishment;  and  then  it  was  hard  parting  with  my 
wife  so  soon  after  marriage.  However,  go  I  must.  Money 
must  be  made,  or  we  should  soon  have  the  wolf  at  the  door. 
I  accordingly  borrowed  a  horse,  and  borrowed  a  Httle  cash, 

i  rode  off  from  my  door,  leaving  my  wife  standing  at  it, 
and  waving  her  hand  after  me.  Her  last  look,  so  sweet  and 
beaming,  went  to  my  heart.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  her. 

"I  arrived  at  the  county  town  on  a  cool  October  evening. 
The  inn  was  crowded,  for  the  court  was  to  commence  on  the 
following  day.  I  knew  no  one,  and  wondered  how  I,  a  stranger, 
and  a  mere  yoimgster,  was  to  make  my  way  in  such  a  crowd, 
and  to  get  business.  The  pubhc  room  was  thronged  with  the 
idlers  of  the  country,  who  gather  together  on  such  occasions. 
There  was  some  drinking  going  forward,  with  much  noise,  and 
a  little  altercation.  Just  as  I  entered  the  room  I  saw  a  rough 
bully  of  a  fellow,  who  was  partly  intoxicated,  strike  an  old 
man.  He  came  swaggering  by  me,  and  elbowed  me  as  he 
passed.  I  immediately  knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  hiTn 
into  the  street.  I  needed  no  better  introduction.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  had  a  dozen  rough  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  invitations 
to  drink,  and  found  myself  quite  a  personage  in  this  rough 
assembly. 

"The  next  morning  the  court  opened.  I  took  my  seat 
among  the  lawyers,  but  felt  as  a  mere  spectator,  not  having 
a  suit  in  progress  or  prospect,  nor  having  any  idea  where  busi- 
ness was  to  come  from.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  man 
was  put  at  the  bar,  charged  with  passing  coimterf eit  money, 
and  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  for  trial.  He  answered  in  the 
ttive.  He  had  been  confined  in  a  place  where  there  were 
nu  lawyers,  and  had  not  had  an  opportimity  of  consulting  any. 
He  wafi  told  to  choose  counsel  from  the  lawyers  present,  and 
to  be  ready  for  trial  on  the  following  day.  He  looked  round 
the  court  and  selected  me.  I  was  thunder-struck.  I  could  not 
tell  why  he  should  make  such  a  choice.  I,  a  beardless  young- 
ster; impractised  at  the  bar;  perfectly  unknown.  I  felt  difift- 
dent  yet  delighted,  and  could  have  hugged  the  rascal. 

"Before  leaving  the  court  he  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars 
in  a  bag  as  a  retaining  fee.  I  could  scarcely  beheve  my  senses; 
it  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  heaviness  of  the  fee  spoke  but 
lightly  in  favor  of  his  innocence,  but  that  waa  no  affair  of 
mine.  I  was  to  be  advocate,  not  judge  nor  jury.  I  followed 
him  to  jail,  and  learned  from  him  all  the  particulars  of  his 
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case ;  from  thence  I  went  to  the  derk^s  office  and  took  minuteB 
of  the  indictment.    I  then  examined  the  law  on  the  subject^ 
and  prepared  my  brief  in  my  room.    All  this  occupied  me 
mitil  midnight,  when  I  went  to  bed  and  tried  to  sleep.    It  n 
all  in  vain.    Never  in  my  life  was  I  more  wide-awake.    A  fa 
of  thoughts  and  fancies  kept  rushing  through  m.ymind; 
shower  of  gold  that  had  so  expectedly  fallen  into  my  lap; 
idea  of  my  poor  little  wife  at  home,  that  I  was  to  a  i 

with  my  good  fortune  I  But  then  the  awful  responsibility  1 
had  imdertaken! — to  speak  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange 
coiuij;  the  expectations  the  culprit  had  evidently  formed  of 
my  talents;  all  these,  and  a  crowd  of  similar  notions,  kept 
whirling  through  my  mind.  I  tossed  about  all  night,  fearing 
the  morning  would  find  me  exhausted  and  incompetent;  in  a 
word,  the  day  dawned  on  me,  a  miserable  fellow! 

**  I  got  up  feverish  and  nervous.    I  walked  out  before  hr 
fast,  striving  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  tranquillize  my : 
ings.    It  was  a  bright  morning;  the  air  was  pure  and  £r 
I  bathed  my  forehead  and  my  hands  in  a  beautiful  runniiig 
stream ;  but  I  coiQd  not  allay  the  fever  heat  that  ra    d  witi 
I  returned  to  breakfast,  but  coiQd  not  eat.    A  si       b  cup 
coffee  formed  my  repast.    It  was  time  to  go  to  coi  1 

went  there  with  a  throbbing  heart.  I  believe  if  it  had  ji  i 
for  the  thoughts  of  my  httle  wife,  in  her  lonely  1<  i 

should  have  given  back  to  the  man  his  hundred  douara,  i 
relinquished  the  cause.  I  took  my  seat,  looking,  I  am  < 
vinced,  more  like  a  culprit  than  the  rogue  I  was  to  defend. 

**  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  speak,  my  heart  <       ^ 
in  me.    I  rose  embarrassed  and  dismayed,  and  stan 
ox)ening  my  cause.    I  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, «     i 
if  I  was  going  down  hill.    Just  then  the  public  pr       a        ■ 
man  of  talents,  but  somewhat  rough  in  his  prai      e,  i 
sarcastic  remark  on  something  I  had  said.    It  was  1 
electric  spark,  and  ran  tingling  through  every  vein 
body.    In  an  instant  my  diffidence  was  gone.    My  whole  i 
was  in  arms.    I  answered  with  promptness  and  bitb 
I  felt  the  cruelty  of  such  an  attack  upon  a  novice  in  my  i 
tion.     The  public  prosecutor  made  a  kind  of  apol      '; 
from  a  man  of  his  redoubted  powers,  was  a  vast  oojut:         l 
I  renewed  my  argument  with  a  fearless  glow;  carried  the 
through  triumphantly,  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 

**  This  was  the  making  of  me.    Everybody  was  corio 
know  who  this  new  lawyer  was,  that  had  thus  suddenly : 
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among  them,  and  bearded  the  attorney-general  at  the  very 
outset.  The  story  of  my  d^but  at  the  inn  on  the  preceding 
evening,  when  I  had  knocked  down  a  bully,  and  kicked  him 
out  of  doors  for  striking  an  old  man,  was  circulated  with 
favorable  exaggerations.  Even  my  very  beardless  chin  and 
juvenile  countenance  were  in  my  favor,  for  people  gave  me 
&r  more  credit  than  I  really  deserved.  The  chance  business 
which  occurs  in  our  country  courts  came  thronging  upon  me. 
I  was  repeatedly  employed  in  other  causes;  and  by  Saturday 
night,  when  the  court  closed,  and  I  had  paid  my  bill  at  the 
inn,  I  found  myself  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  silver, 
three  hundred  dollars  in  notes,  and  a  horse  that  I  afterward 
sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

**  Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his  money  with  more  delight.  I 
locked  the  door  of  my  room;  piled  the  money  in  a  heap  upon 
the  table;  walked  round  it;  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  my  chin  upon  my  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it.  Was  I 
thinking  of  the  money?  No!  I  was  thinking  of  my  little 
wife  at  home.  Another  sleepless  night  ensued;  but  what  a 
night  of  golden  fancies,  and  splendid  air-castles  1  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  I  was  up,  moimted  the  borrowed  horse  with 
which  I  had  come  to  com*t,  and  led  the  other  which  I  had  re- 
ceived as  a  fee.  All  the  way  I  was  delighting  myself  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  surprise  I  had  in  store  for  my  little  wife,  for 
both  of  us  had  expected  nothiug  but  that  I  shoiQd  spend  all 
the  money  I  had  borrowed,  and  shoiQd  return  in  debt. 

*'  Our  meeting  was  joyous,  as  you  may  suppose :  but  I  played 
the  part  of  the  Indian  hunter,  who,  when  he  returns  from  the 
chase,  never  for  a  time  speaks  of  his  success.  She  had  pre- 
pared a  snug  little  rustic  meal  for  me,  and  while  it  was  getting 
ready  I  seated  myself  at  an  old-fashioned  desk  in  one  comer, 
and  began  to  count  over  my  money,  and  put  it  away.  She 
came  to  me  before  I  had  finished,  and  asked  who  I  had  col- 
lected the  money  for. 

"  *For  myself,  to  be  sure,'  replied  I,  with  affected  coolness; 
'  I  made  it  at  court.' 

"  She  looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face,  incredulously.  I 
tried  to  keep  my  coimtenance,  and  to  play  Indian,  but  it  would 
not  do.  My  muscles  began  to  twitch ;  my  feelings  all  at  once 
gave  way.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms;  laughed,  cried,  and 
danced  about  the  room,  like  a  crazy  man.  From  that  time 
forward,  we  never  wanted  for  money. 

^^I  had  not  been  long  in  successful  practice,  when  I  was  sui> 
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prised  one  day  by  a  visit  from  my  woodland  patron,  old  Miller. 
The  tidings  of  my  prosperity  had  reached  him  in  the  wilde^ 
aess,  and  he  had  walked  one  himdred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot 
to  see  me.  By  that  time  I  had  improved  my  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  had  all  things  comfortable  about  me.  He  looked 
around  him  with  a  wondering  eye,  at  what  he  considered  luxur 
ries  and  superfluities;  but  supposed  they  were  all  right  in  my 
altered  circumstances.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  upon  the 
whole,  but  that  I  had  acted  for  the  best.  It  is  true,  if  game 
had  continued  plenty,  it  would  have  been  a  f oUy  for  me  to  quit 
a  hunter's  life ;  but  himting  was  pretty  nigh  done  up  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  buffalo  had  gone  to  Missouri;  the  elk  were  nearly 
gone  also ;  deer,  too,  were  growing  scarce ;  they  might  last  out 
his  time,  as  he  was  growing  old,  but  they  were  not  worth  set- 
ting up  life  upon.  He  had  once  hved  on  the  borders  of  Vi^ 
ginia.  Game  grew  scarce  there ;  he  followed  it  up  across  Ken- 
tucky, and  now  it  was  again  giving  him  the  slip;  but  he  was 
too  old  to  follow  it  farther. 

'*  He  remained  with  us  three  days.  My  wife  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  make  him  comfortable ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  said  he  must  be  off  again  to  the  woods.  He  was  tired 
of  the  village,  and  of  having  so  many  people  about  him.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  the  wilderness  and  to  hunting  life. 
But  I  fear  he  did  not  make  a  good  end  of  it;  for  I  understand 
that  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  married  Sukey  ThomaSi 
who  lived  at  the  White  Oak  Run." 


THE  SEMINOLES. 


From  the  time  of  the  chimerical  cruisings  of  Old  Ponoe  de 
Leon  in  {-.oareh  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  the  avaricious  expt^- 
dition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  quest  of  gold,  and  the  chiiod- 
rous  enteiiirisc  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  discover  and  conquer 
a  second  Mexico,  the  natives  of  Florida  have  been  continually 
subjected  to  the  invasions  and  encroachments  of  white  men. 
They  have  resisted  them  perseveringly  but  fruitlessly,  and  oie 
now  battling  amid  swamps  and  morasses  for  the  last  foothoM 
of  their  native  soil,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  despair.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  a  hostility  that  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  for  upward  of  three  centuries,  and 
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exasperated  by  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  each  succeeding 
generation  I  The  very  name  of  the  savages  with  whom  we  are 
^fighting  betokens  their  fallen  and  homeless  condition.  Formed 
of  the  wrecks  of  once  powerful  tribes,  and  driven  from  their 
ancient  seats  of  prosperity  and  dominion,  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Seminoles,  or  **  Wanderers." 

Bartram,  who  travelled  through  Florida  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  speaks  of  i)assing  through  a  great  extent  of 
ancient  Indian  fields,  now  silent  and  deserted,  overgrown  with 
forests,  orange  groves,  and  rank  vegetation,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Alachua,  the  capital  of  a  famous  and  powerful  tribe, 
who  in  days  of  old  could  assemble  thousands  at  bull-play  and 
other  athletic  exercises  **over  these  then  happy  fields  and 
green  plains."  "Almost  every  step  we  take,"  adds  he,  "  over 
these  fertile  heights,  discovers  the  remains  and  traces  of 
ancient  human  habitations  and  cultivation." 

About  the  year  1763,  when  Florida  was  ceded  by  the  Span- 
iards to  the  English,  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  generally 
retired  from  the  towns  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites, 
and  burying  themselves  in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps 
and  hommocks,  and  vast  savannas  of  the  interior,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle.  These  are  the  people  that  received  the  name  of  the 
8eminoles,  or  Wanderers,  which  they  still  retain. 

Bartram  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  them  at  the  time  he  vis- 
ited them  in  their  wilderness ;  where  their  distance  from  the 
abodes  of  the  white  man  gave  them  a  transient  quiet  and 
security.  "  This  handful  of  people,"  says  he,  "  possesses  a  vast 
territory,  all  East  and  the  greatest  part  of  West  Florida, 
which  being  naturally  cut  and  divided  into  thousands  of 
islets,  knolls,  and  eminences,  by  the  innmnerable  rivers,  lakes, 
swamps,  vast  savannas,  and  ponds,  form  so  many  secure  re- 
treats and  temporary  dwelling  places  that  effectually  guard 
them  from  any  sudden  invasions  or  attacks  from  their  ene- 
mies; and  being  thus  a  swampy,  hommocky  coimtry,  fur- 
nishes such  a  plenty  and  variety  of  supplies  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  varieties  of  animals,  that  I  can  venture  to  assert  that 
no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with  wild  game,  or  creatures 
fit  for  the  food  of  man. 

"  Thus  they  enjoy  a  superabimdance  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  with  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
the  two  great  concerns  of  mankind.  The  hides  of  deer,  bears, 
tigers,  and  wolves,  together  with  honey,  wax,  and  other  pro^ 
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ductions  of  the  coimtry,  purchase  their  clothing  equipage  i 
domestic  utensils  from  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be  free  fr 
want  or  desires.  No  cruel  enemy  to  dread;  nothing  to  give 
them  disquietude,  hut  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  tchiU 
people.  Thus  contented  and  undisturbed,  they  appear  as  blithe 
and  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  like  them  as  volatile  and 
active,  timef ul  and  vociferous.  The  visage,  action,  and  deport- 
ment of  the  Seminoles  form  the  most  striking  picture  of  hap- 
piness in  this  life;  joy,  contentment,  love,  and  friendship, 
without  guile  or  affectation,  seem  inherent  in  them,  or  pre- 
dominant in  their  vital  principle,  for  it  leaves  them  with  1 

the  last  breath  of  life They  are  fond  of  games  ana 

gambling,  and  amuse  themselves  like  children,  in  relating 
extravagant  stories,  to  cause  surprise  and  mirth."  * 

The  same  writer  gives  an  engaging  picture  of  his  treatm 
by  these  savages: 

'^  Soon  after  entering  the  forests,  we  were  met  in  the      Ui 
by  a  small  company  of  Indians,  smiling  and  beckoning  to 
long  before  we  joined  them.    This  was  a  family  of  Talaha- 
sochte,  who  had  been  out  on  a  hunt  and  were  returning  h 
loaded  with  barbecued  meat,  hides,  and  honey.    Their  oom      y 
consisted  of  the  man,  his  wife  and  children,  well  moun     l  oo 
fine  horses,  with  a  number  of  pack-horses.    The  man  ot 
us  a  fawn  skin  of  honey,  which  I  accepted,  and  at 
presented  him  with  some  fish-hooks,  sewing-needles^  ete. 

**  On  our  retm-n  to  camp  in  the  evening,  we  were  i  bf 

a  party  of  young  Indian  warriors,  who  had  pitched  t     ir 
on  a  gi^een  eminence  near  the  lake,  at  a  small  distance  irami 
camp,  imder  a  httle  grove  of  oaks  and  x>alms.    This  oon       y 
consisted  of  seven  young  Seminoles,  imder  the  condii  a 

young  prince  or  chief  of  Talahasochte,  a  town  souths     a 
isthmus.     They  were  all  dressed  and  painted  with 
elegance,  and  richly  ornamented  with  silver  plates,   am 
etc.,  after  the  Seminole  mode,  with  waving  pliunes  of  fej 
on  their  crests.    On  our  coming  up  to  them,  they  i 

shook  hands ;  we  alighted  and  sat  awhile  with  them  oy 
cheerful  fire. 

"  The  young  prince  informed  our  chief  that  he  was  in  pur- 
suit of  a  young  fellow  who  had  fled  from  the  town  canyiog 
off  with  him  one  of  his  favorite  young  wives.  He  said,  niflr- 
rily ,  he  would  have  the  ears  of  both  of  tiiem  before  he  retunied. 


*  Bartram^s  Travels  in  North  America. 
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H©  was  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  and  the  most  perfect 
htunan  figure  I  ever  saw;  of  an  amiable,  engaging  counte- 
nance, air,  and  deportment;  free  and  familiar  in  conversation, 
yiet  retaining  a  becoming  gracefulness  and  dignity.  We  arose, 
took  leave  of  them,  and  crossed  a  httle  vale,  covered  with  a 
diarming  green  turf,  ah-eady  illuminated  by  the  soft  hght  of 
thQ  full  moon. 

"Soon  after  joining  our  companions  at  camp,  our  neigh- 
bors, the  prince  and  his  associates,  paid  us  a  visit.  We  treated 
them  with  the  best  fare  we  had,  having  till  this  time  preserved 
our  spirituous  hquors.  They  left  us  with  perfect  cordiality 
and  cheerfulness,  wishing  us  a  good  repose,  and  retired  ^  to 
their  own  camp.  Having  a  band  of  music  with  them,  con- 
msting  of  a  drum,  flutes,  and  a  rattle-gourd,  they  entertained 
UB  during  the  night  with  their  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

There  is  a  languishing  softness  and  melancholy  air  in  the 
Indian  convivial  songs,  especially  of  the  amorous  clajgs,  irre- 
sistibly moving  attention,  and  exquisitely  pleasing,  especially 
in  their  sohtary  recesses,  when  all  nature  is  silent." 

Travellers  who  have  been  among  them,  in  more  recent 
lames,  before  they  had  embarked  in  their  present  desperate 
strug^e,  represent  them  in  much  the  same  light;  as  leading 
a  pleasant,  indolent  life,  in  a  climate  that  required  httle 
shelter  or  clothing,  and  where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  furnished  subsistence  without  toil.  A  cleanly  race,  de- 
lighting in  bathing,  passing  much  of  their  time  under  the 
diade  of  their  trees,  with  heaps  of  oranges  and  other  ^ne 
fruits  for  their  refreshment;  talking,  laughing,  dancing  and 
sleeping.  Every  chief  had  a  fan  hanging  to  his  side,  made 
of  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey,  the  beautiful  pink-colored 
crane  or  the  scarlet  flamingo.  With  this  he  would  sit  and  fan 
himself  with  great  stateliness,  while  the  young  people  danced 
before  him.  The  women  joined  in  the  dances  with  the  men, 
excepting  the  war-dances.  They  wore  strings  of  tortoise-shells 
and  pebbles  round  their  legs,  which  rattled  in  cadence  to  the 
music.  They  were  treated  with  more  attention  among  the 
Seminoles  than  among  most  Indian  tribes. 

ORIQm  OF  THE  WHITE,  THE  RED,  AND  THE  BLACK  MEN. 

Jl  SEMINOLE  TRADmON. 

When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  earUest  cares  of  the  Gk)vemor, 
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William  P.  Duval,  was  directed  to  the  instmctioii  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs,  in  which  ho  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  thdr 
Great  Father  at  Washington  that  they  should  have  schoolfl 
and  teachers  among  them,  and  that  their  children  should  be 
instructed  like  the  children  of  white  men.  The  chiefe  listened 
with  their  customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  that  woiQd  accrue  to  them  from 
this  measure,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  hegged  the  interval 
of  a  day  to  dehberate  on  it. 

On  the  following  day  a  solemn  convocation  was  held,  at 
which  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  governor  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest.  *'  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  thinking 
over  the  proposition  of  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  to 
send  teachers  and  set  up  schools  among  us.  We  are  very 
thankful  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  our  welfare;  but  after 
much  dehberation,  have  concluded  to  decline  his  offer.  What 
will  do  very  well  for  white  men,  will  not  do  for  red  men. 
I  know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come  from  the  same  father 
and  mother,  but  you  are  mistaken.  We  have  a  traditian 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  when  he  undertook  to  make  men,  made  the  black 
man;  it  was  his  first  attempt,  and  pretty  well  for  a  beginning; 
but  he  soon  saw  he  had  bimgled;  so  he  determined  to  try  his 
hand  again.  He  did  so,  and  made  the  red  man.  He  liked  bim 
much  better  than  the  black  man,  but  still  he  was  not  ezactly 
what  he  wanted.  So  he  tried  once  more,  and  made  the  white 
man;  and  then  he  was  satisfied.  You  see,  therefore,  that  yoa 
were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  csdl  you  my  youngest 
brother. 

"When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three  men,  he 
called  them  together  and  showed  them  three  boxes.  The  finfc 
was  filled  with  books,  and  maps,  and  papers;  the  seoond  wifia 
bows  and  arrows,  knives  and  tomahawks;  the  third  willi 
spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers.  '  These,  my  sons,*  said  bfl^ 
^  are  the  means  by  which  you  are  to  Hve:  choose  cunong  them 
according  to  your  fancy.' 

*'The  white  man,,  being  the  favorite,  had  the  first  choioe. 
He  i)assed  by  the  box  of  working-tools  without  notice;  bat 
when  he  came  to  the  weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped 
and  looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled,  for  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  that  box.  The  white  man,  however,  after 
looking  upon  it  for  a  moment,  passed  on,  and  oboee  the  box 
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of  books  and  papers.  The  red  man^s  turn  came  next;  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man,  he  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  put  up  with  the  box  of  tools. 

"From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  intended  the 
white  man  should  learn  to  read  and  write ;  to  understand  all 
about  the  moon  and  stars;  and  to  make  everything,  even 
rum  and  whiskey.  That  the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate 
hunter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to  learn  any- 
thing from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  not  given  him 
any :  nor  was  he  to  make  rum  and  whiskey,  lest  he  should 
kill  himself  with  drinking.  As  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had 
nothing  but  working-tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to  work  for 
the  white  and  red  man,  which  he  has  continued  to  do. 

"  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.  To  know  how  to  read  and  writA 
is  very  good  for  white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  It 
makes  white  men  better,  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  rascals  among  all  the  Indians.  They  went 
(m  to  Washington,  and  said  they  were  going  to  see  their  Great 
Father,  to  talk  about  the  good  of  the  nation.  And  when 
they  got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  httle  piece  of  paper, 
without  the  nation  at  home  knowing  anything  about  it.  And 
the  first  thing  the  nation  at  home  knew  of  the  matter,  they 
were  called  together  by  the  Indian  agent,  who  showed  them  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told  them  was  a  treaty,  which 
their  brethren  had  made  in  their  name,  with  their  Great  Father 
at  Washington.  And  as  they  knew  not  what  a  treaty  was,  he 
held  up  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and  they  looked  under  it,  and 
lo !  it  covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  they  found  that 
their  brethren,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  sold 
their  houses  and  their  lands  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers; 
and  that  the  white  man,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write, 
had  gained  them.  Tell  our  Great  Father  at  Washington, 
therefore,  that  we  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  receive  teachers 
among  us;  for  reading  and  writing,  though  very  good  for 
white  men,  is  very  bad  for  the  Indians/' 
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THE  CONSPIKACY  OF  NEAMATHLA. 

AN  AUTHENTIC  SKETCH. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Gk)vemor  Duval,  and  other  commis- 
sioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians,  by  which 
the  latter,  for  certain  considerations,  ceded  all  claims  to  the 
whole  territory,  excepting  a  district  in  the  eastern  part,  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  within  which  they  were  to 
eside  for  twenty  years.  Several  of  the  chiefs  signed  the 
treaty  with  great  reluctance;  but  none  opposed  it  more 
strongly  than  Neamathla,  principal  chief  of  the  Mickasooldfifi, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  many  of  them  Creeks  by  origin, 
who  lived  about  the  Mickasookie  lake.  Neamathla  had  always 
been  active  in  those  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
which  had  brought  vengeance  and  ruin  on  the  Seminoles.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man;  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age,  about 
six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  eye,  and  a  strongly  marked  counte- 
nance, over  which  he  possessed  great  command.  His  hatred 
of  the  white  men  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  contempt:  on  the 
common  people  he  looked  down  with  infinite  soom.  He 
seemed  imwilling  to  acknowledge  any  superiority  of  rank  or 
dignity  in  Governor  Duval,  claiming  to  associate  with  him  on 
terms  of  equaUty,  as  two  great  chieftains.  Though  he  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  treaty,  his  heart  revolted  at  ii 
In  one  of  his  frank  conversations  with  Governor  Duval,  he 
observed :  "  This  country  belongs  to  the  red  man ;  and  if  I  bad 
the  number  of  warriors  at  my  command  that  this  nation  onoe 
had,  I  woiQd  not  leave  a  white  man  on  my  lands.  I  would 
exterminate  the  whole.  I  can  say  this  to  you,  for  you  can 
understand  me ;  you  are  a  man ;  but  I  would  not  say  it  to  your 
people.  They'd  cry  out  I  was  a  savage,  and  would  take  my 
life.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man  that  1o¥Q0 
his  coimtry." 

As  Florida  had  but  recently  been  erected  into  a  territory, 
everything  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  simple  style.  The  gover- 
nor, to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  to  be 
near  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  fixed  his  residenoe  at 
Tallahassee,  near  the  Fowel  towns,  inhabited  by  the  Midca- 
sookies.    His  government  palace  for  a  time  was  a  mere  log 
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house,  and  he  lived  on  hunters'  fare.  The  village  of  Neamath- 
la  was  but  about  three  miles  off,  and  thither  the  governor  oc- 
casionally rode,  to  visit  the  old  chieftain.  In  one  of  these  visits 
he  found  Neamathla  seated  in  his  wigwam,  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  surrounded  by  his  warriors.  The  governor  had 
brought  him  some  liquor  as  a  present,  but  it  mounted  quickly 
into  his  brain,  and  rendered  him  quite  boastful  and  beUigerent. 
The  theme  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  was  the  treaty  with 
the  whites.  "  It  was  true,"  he  said,  **  the  red  men  had  made 
such  a  treaty,  but  the  white  men  had  not  acted  up  to  it.  The 
red  men  had  received  none  of  the  money  and  the  cattle  that 
had  been  promised  them :  the  treaty,  therefore,  was  at  an  end, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  it." 

Governor  Duval  calmly  represented  to  him  that  the  time 
appointed  in  the  treaty  for  the  payment  and  delivery  of  the 
money  and  the  cattle  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  the  old  chief- 
tain knew  full  weU,  but  he  chose,  for  the  moment,  to  pretend 
ignorance.  He  kept  on  drinking  and  talking,  his  voice  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder,  until  it  resounded  all  over  the  village. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  knife,  with  which  he  had  been 
rasping  tobacco;  this  he  kept  flourishing  backward  and  for- 
ward, as*he  talked,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  words, 
brandishing  it  at  times  within  an  inch  of  the  governor's  throat. 
He  concluded  his  tirade  by  repeating,  that  the  country  be- 
longed to  the  red  men,  and  that  sooner  than  give  it  up,  his 
bones  and  the  bones  of  his  people  should  bleach  upon  its  soil. 

Duval  saw  that  the  object  of  all  this  bluster  was  to  see 
whether  he  could  be  intimidated.  He  kept  his  eye,  thercjfore, 
fixed  steadily  on  the  chief,  and  the  moment  he  concludwl  with 
his  menace,  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and 
clinching  his  other  fist : 

"  I've  heard  what  you  have  said,"  replied  he.  **  You  have 
made  a  treaty,  yet  you  say  your  bones  shall  blearih  Ixjfore 
you  comply  with  it.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  heavfjn,  your 
bones  shaM  bleach,  if  you  do  not  fulfil  every  article  of  that 
treaty !  Ill  let  you  know  that  I  am  first  here,  and  will  so^j  tliat 
you  do  your  duty !" 

Upon  this,  the  old  chieftain  threw  himself  back,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  lau^iing,  and  declared  that  all  he  ha^l  said  was  in  joke. 
The  governor  suspected,  however,  that  there  was  a  gnive 
meaning  at  the  bottom  of  this  jocularity. 

For  two  months,  everything  went  on  smoothly:  the  Indians 
repaired  daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace  of  the  govemr/r,  at  Talia- 
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hassee,  and  appeai'ed  perfectly  contented.  All  at  once  they 
ceased  their  visits,  and  for  three  or  four  days  not  one  was  to 
be  seen.  Governor  Duval  began  to  apprehend  that  some  mis- 
chief was  brewing.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  a  chief 
named  Yellow-Hair,  a  resolute,  intelligent  fellow,  who  had 
always  evinced  an  attachment  for  the  govemcar,  entered  his 
cabin  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  informed  him  that 
between  four  and  five  himdred  warriors,  painted  and  deco- 
rated, were  assembled  to  hold  a  secret  war-talk  at  Neamathla's 
town.  He  had  slipped  off  to  give  intelligence,  at  the  risk  of  hi8 
life,  and  hastened  back  lest  his  absence  should  be  discovered. 

Gk)vemor  Duval  passed  an  anxious  ni^t  after  this  intelK- 
gence.  He  knew  the  talent  and  the  daring  character  of  Nea- 
mathla;  he  recollected  the  threats  he  had  thrown  out;  he 
reflected  that  about  eighty  white  families  were  scattered  wide- 
ly apart,  over  a  great  extent  of  coimtry,  and  might  be  swept 
away  at  once,  should  the  Indians,  as  he  feared,  determine  to 
clear  the  country.  That  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  of 
the  case,  has  been  proved  by  the  horrid  scenes  of  Indian  war- 
fare that  have  since  desolated  that  devoted  region.  After  a 
night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Duval  determined  on  a  measure 
suited  to  his  prompt  and  resolute  character.  Knowing  the 
admiration  of  the  savages  for  personal  courage,  he  determined, 
by  a  sudden  surprise,  to  endeavor  to  overawe  and  check  them. 
It  was  hazarding  much;  but  where  so  many  lives  were  in  jeop* 
ardy,  he  felt  bound  to  incur  the  hazard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  on  horseback, 
attended  merely  by  a  white  man,  who  had  been  reared  among 
the  Seminoles,  and  understood  their  language  and  manners, 
and  who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  sti*uck  into  an  Indiaii 
**  trail,"  leading  to  Neamathla's  village.  After  prooeedmg 
about  half  a  mile,  Grovemor  Duval  informed  the  interpreter 
of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  The  latter,  though  a  bold  man, 
paused  and  remonstrated.  The  Indians  among  whom  they 
were  going  were  among  the  most  desperate  and  discontented 
of  the  nation.  Many  of  them  were  veteran  warriors,  impove^ 
ished  and  exasperated  by  defeat,  and  ready  to  set  their  lives  at 
any  hazard.  He  said  that  if  they  were  holding  a  war  council, 
it  must  be  with  desperate  intent,  and  it  would  be  certain  deaHh 
to  intrude  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions:  he  said  he  was 
perfectly  weU  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  and 
should  certainly  proceed.     So  saying,   ho   rode  on.     When 
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within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  the  interpreter  addressed  him 
again,  in  such  a  tremulous  tone  that  Duval  turned  and  looked 
him  in  the  face.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  once  more  urged  the 
governor  to  return,  as  they  would  certainly  be  massacred  if 
they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  but  advised  the 
other  to  return,  lest  his  pale  face  should  betray  fear  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  The  interpreter 
replied  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  have 
it  said  he  had  deserted  his  leader  when  in  penl. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  most  translate  faithfully  all  he 
should  say  to  the  Indians,  without  softening  a  word.  The 
interpreter  promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  adding  that  he  well 
knew,  when  they  were  once  in  the  town,  nothing  but  boldness 
could  save  them. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village,  and  advanced  to  the  council- 
house.  This  was  rather  a  group  of  four  houses,  forming  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  great  coimdl-fire.  The 
houses  were  open  in  front,  toward  the  fire,  and  closed  in  the 
rear.  At  each  comer  of  the  square  there  was  an  interval 
between  the  houses,  for  ingress  and  egress.  In  these  houses 
sat  the  old  men  and  the  chiefs;  the  young  men  were  gathered 
round  the  fire.  Neamathla  presided  at  the  council,  elevated  on 
a  higher  seat  than  the  rest. 

Grovemor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  the  comer  intervals,  and 
rode  boldly  into  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  young  men 
made  way  for  him ;  an  old  man  who  was  speaking,  paused  in 
the  midst  of  his  harangue.  In  an  instant  thirty  or  forty  rifles 
were  cocked  and  levelled.  Never  had  Duval  heard  so  loud  a 
dick  of  triggers :  it  seemed  to  strike  to  his  heart.  He  gave  oom 
glance  at  the  Indians,  and  turned  off  with  an  air  of  contempt 
He  did  not  dare,  he  says,  to  look  again,  lest  it  might  a^tect 
his  nerves;  and  on  the  firmness  of  his  nerves  everything 
depended. 

The  chief  threw  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  were  lowered.  Duval 
breathed  more  freely :  he  felt  disposed  to  leap  from  his  horse, 
but  restrained  himself,  and  dismoimted  leisurely.  He  then 
walked  deliberately  up  to  Neamathla,  and  demanded!,  in  an 
authoritative  tone^  what  were  his  motives  for  holding  that 
council.  The  moment  he  made  this  demand,  the  (fnitor  sat 
down.  The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  hung  his  hea/1  in  api)ar- 
ent  confusion.    After  a  moment's  pause,  Dtival  ^mycf^'Af'A : 

'^  J  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war  council;  and 
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deem  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  prosecuting  tbe  themes 
you  have  been  devising.  If  a  single  hair  of  a  white  man  in 
this  country  falls  to  the  ground,  I  will  hang  you  and  your 
chiefs  on  the  trees  around  your  council-house!  You  cannot 
pretend  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  white  men.  You  are  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  of  your  Great  Father  at  Washington, 
who  can  crush  you  like  an  egg-shell.  You  may  kill  me:  I  am 
but  one  man;  but  recollect,  white  men  are  numerous  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees.  Eemember  the  fate  of  your  w€UTiQr6 
whose  bones  are  whitening  in  battle-fields.  Bemember  your 
wives  and  children  who  perished  in  swamps.  Do  you  want  to 
provoke  more  hostilities?  Another  war  with  the  white  men, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  Seminole  left  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
race." 

Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  concluded  by  appointmg  a 
day  for  the  Indians  to  meet  him  at  St.  Marks,  and  give  an 
accoimt  of  their  conduct.  He  then  rode  off,  without  giving 
them  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  That  night  he  rode 
forty  miles  to  Apalachicola  Eiver,  to  the  tribe  of  the  Banoe 
name,  who  were  in  feud  with  the  Seminoles.  They  promptly 
put  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  at  his  disposal,  whom  be 
ordered  to  be  at  St.  Marks  at  the  appointed  day.  He  sent  out 
runners,  also,  and  mustered  one  hundred  of  the  militia  to  repair 
to  the  same  place,  together  with  a  niunber  of  regulars  from  the 
army.    All  his  arrangements  were  successful. 

Having  taken  these  measures,  he  returned  to  Tallahassee,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  conspirators,  to  show  them  that  he  was 
not  afraid.  Here  he  ascertained,  through  Yellow-Hair,  that 
nine  towns  were  disaffected,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  was  careful  to  inform  himself,  from  the  same 
source,  of  the  names  of  the  warriors  in  each  of  those  towns  y^bo 
were  most  popular,  though  poor,  and  destitute  of  rank  and 
command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  the  meeting  at  St 
Marks,  Governor  Duval  set  off  with  Neamathla,  who  was  aft 
the  head  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who  feared  to 
ventiu^  into  the  fort  without  him.  As  they  entered  the  fort^ 
and  saw  troops  and  miUtia  drawn  up  there,  and  a  force  of  Apa- 
lachicola soldiers  stationed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
they  thought  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  about  to  fly;  but 
Duval  assured  them  they  were  safe,  and  that  when  the  talk 
was  over,  they  might  go  home  unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  hdd,  in  which  the  late  conspirBQy 
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disctissed.  As  he  had  foreseen,  Neamathla  and  the  other  old 
chiefs  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  young  men.  **  Well," 
relied  Duval,  **with  us  white  men,  when  we  find  a  man 
mconix)etent  to  govern  those  under  him,  we  put  him  down,  and 
appoint  another  in  his  place.  Now,  as  you  all  acknowledge 
you  cannot  manage  your  young  men,  we  must  put  chiefs  over 
them  who  can." 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first;  appointing  another 
in  his  place;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest:  taking  care  to  sub- 
stitute the  warriors  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  poor 
and  popular;  putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and  investing 
them  with  great  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  surprised  and 
delisted  at  finding  the  appointments  fall  upon  the  very  men 
they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  and  hailed  them  with 
acdamations.  The  warriors  thus  unexpectedly  elevated  to 
command,  and  clothed  with  dignity,  were  secured  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  governor,  and  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  disaffected. 
As  to  the  great  chief  Neamathla,  he  left  the  country  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  the  Creek  nation,  who  elected  him  a  chief  of 
one  of  their  towns.  Thus  by  the  resolute  spirit  and  prompt 
sagacity  of  one  man,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  completely 
defeated.  Governor  Duval  was  afterward  enabled  to  remove 
the  whole  nation,  through  his  own  personal  influence,  without 
the  aid  of  the  general  government. 


lb  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

Sm:  The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a  friend  during 
my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in  1828.  As  it  presents  scenes 
and  impressions  noted  down  at  the  time,  I  venture  to  offer  it 
for  the  consideration  of  yom*  readers.  Should  it  prove  accep- 
table, I  may  from  time  to  time  give  other  letters,  written  in  the 
course  of  my  various  ramblings,  and  which  have  been  kindly 
restored  to  me  by  my  friends.    Yours,  G.  C. 

LETTER  FROM  GRANADA. 

Granada,  1828. 

My  Dear :  Religious  festivals  furnish,  in  all  Catholic 

countries^  occasions  of  popular  pageant  and  recreation ;  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  Spain,  where  the  great  end  of  religion 
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seems  to  be  to  create  holidays  and  ceremonials.  For  two  day* 
past,  Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoil  with  the  great  annual 
fSte  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  most  eventful  and  romantic  city, 
as  you  well  know,  has  ever  been  the  rallying  point  of  a  moun- 
tainous region,  studded  with  small  towns  and  villages.  Hither, 
during  the  time  that  Granada  was  the  splendid  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom,  the  Moslem  youth  repaired  from  all  points, 
to  participate  in  chivalrous  festivities ;  and  hither  the  Spanish 
populace  at  the  present  day  throng  from  all  parts  of  the  8U^ 
rounding  country  to  attend  the  festivals  of  the  church. 

As  the  populaice  like  to  enjoy  things  from  the  very  ccwn- 
mencement,  the  stir  of  Corpus  Christi  began  in  Granada  on  the 
preceding  evening.  Before  dark  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
thronged  with  the  picturesque  peasantry  from  the  mountain 
villages,  and  the  brown  laborers  from  the  Vega,  or  vast  fertile 
plain.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  Vivarambla  thickened 
and  swarmed  with  a  motley  multitude.  This  is  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  famous  for  tilts  and  tourneys 
during  the  time  of  Mooidsh  domination,  and  incessantly  men- 
tioned in  all  the  old  Moorish  ballads  of  love  and  chivalry.  For 
several  days  the  hammer  had  resounded  throughout  this 
square.  A  gallery  of  wood  had  been  erected  all  roimd  it,  form- 
ing a  covered  way  for  the  grand  procession  of  Corpus  ChnstL 
On  this  eve  of  the  ceremonial  this  gallery  was  a  ^ishionable 
promenade.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  bands  of  musie 
were  stationed  in  balconies  on  the  foiu*  sides  of  the  square,  and 
all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Granada,  and  all  its  population 
that  could  boast  a  little  finery  of  apparel,  together  with  the 
nuijos  and  majas,  the  l)eaux  and  belles  of  the  villages,  in  their 
gay  Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this  covered  walk,  anxious 
to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Vega, 
and  such  of  the  mountaineers  as  did  not  pretend  to  display,  but 
were  content  with  hearty  enjoyment,  they  swarmed  in  the 
centre  of  the  square ;  some  in  groups  listening  to  the  guitar  and 
the  traditional  ballad;  some  dancing  their  favorite  boldro; 
some  seated  on  the  ground  making  a  merry  though  frugal 
supper;  and  some  stretched  out  for  their  night's  repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradually  toward 
midnight;  but  the  centre  of  the  square  resembled  the  bivouac 
of  an  army ;  for  lumdreds  of  the  peasantry,  men,  v.'omcn,  and 
children,  passed  the  night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on  the 'bare 
earth,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  A  snnuner'ft  nigfat 
i'equires  no  shelter  in  this  geiii-l  ^-liinale;  and  with  a  gnaA 
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port  of  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Spain,  a  hed  is  a  superfluity 
which  many  ol  them  never  enjoy,  and  which  they  affect  to* 
despise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his  manta,  or 
mule^loth,  or  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  hee  on  the 
ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  square  at  simrise.  It  was 
still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers ;  some  were  reposing  from 
the  dance  and  revel  of  the  evening;  others  had  left  their  vil- 
lages after  work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having  trudged  on 
foot  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  taking  a  sound  sleep  to 
freshen  them  for  the  festivities  of  the  day.  Niunbers  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  remote  villages  of  the  plain,  who  had  set 
out  in  the  night,  continued  to  arrive,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  All  were  in  high  spirits;  greeting  each  other,  and 
exchanging  jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  gay  tumult  thickened 
as  the  day  advanced.  Now  came  pouring  in  at  the  city  gates, 
and  parading  through  the  streets,  the  deputations  from  the 
various  villages,  destined  to  swell  the  grand  procession.  These 
village  deputations  were  headed  by  their  priests,  bearing  their 
respective  crosses  and  banners,  and  images  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  of  patron  saints;  aU  which  were  matters  of  great 
rivalship  and  jealousy  among  the  peasantry.  It  was  hke  the 
chivalrous  gatherings  of  ancient  days,  when  each  town  and 
village  sent  its  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend 
the  capital,  or  grace  its  festivities. 

At  length,  aU  these  various  detachments  congregated  into 
one  grand  pageant,  which  slowly  paraded  roimd  the  Viva- 
rambla,  and  through  the  principal  streets,  where  every  window 
and  balcony  was  himg  with  tapestry.  In  this  procession  were 
all  the  rehgious  orders,  the  civil  and  mihtary  authorities,  and 
the  chief  people  of  the  parishes  and  villages;  every  church  and 
convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its  images,  its  reUques, 
and  poured  forth  its  wealth,  for  the  occasion.  In  the  centre 
of  the  procession  walked  the  archbishop,  imder  a  damask  can- 
opy, and  siuTounded  by  inferior  dignitaries  and  their  depen- 
dants. The  whole  moved  to  the  swell  and  cadence  of  numerous 
bands  of  music,  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  countless 
yet  silent  multitude,  proceeded  onward  i    the  cathedral. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and  cus- 
toms, as  I  saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the 
Vivarambla,  the  ancient  seat  of  modem  pomp  and  chivalry. 
The  contrast  was  indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  decora- 
tjoms  of  the  square.    The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  i2:aUery 
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erected  for  the  procession,  extending  several  hundred  fast,  was 
faced  with  canvas,  on  which  some  humble  though  patriotic 
artist  had  painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  principal  scenefi 
and  exploits  of  the  conquest,  aa  recorded  in  chronicle  and 
romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic  legends  of  Gf^ranada  min^e 
themselves  with  everything,  and  are  kept  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  Another  great  festival  at  Granada,  answering  in  its 
popular  character  to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  El  Dia  de  la  Tama; 
"  The  Day  of  the  Capture;"  that  is  to  say,  the  anniversary  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  On  this 
day  all  Granada  is  abandoned  to  revelry.  The  alarm  bell  on 
the  Terre  de  la  Campana,  or  watch-tower  of  the  AThambra, 
keeps  up  a  clangor  from  mom  till  night;  and  happy  iB  the 
damsel  that  can  ring  that  beU;  it  is  a  charm  to  secure  a  bus 
band  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  soimd,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  Vega^  and  to 
the  top  of  the  moimtains,  summons  the  peasantry  to  libe  fesr 
tivities.  Throughout  the  day  the  Alhambra  is  thrown  open  to 
the  pubUc.  The  halls  and  coiu*ts  of  the  Moorish  monardis 
resound  with  the  guitar  and  Castanet,  and  gay  groups^  in  the 
fanciful  dresses  of  Andalusia,  perform  those  popular  dances 
wliich  they  have  inherited  from  the  Moors. 

In  the  meantime  a  grand  procession  moves  through  the  city. 
The  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  precious  relique  of 
the  conquest,  is  brought  forth  from  its  depository,  and  borne 
by  the  AMerez  Mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer,  through  the 
principal  streets.  The  portable  camp-altar,  whic^  was  oanied 
about  with  them  in  all  their  campaigns,  is  transported  into  the 
chapel  royal,  and  placed  before  their  sepulchre,  wheire  tfaeir 
effigies  he  in  moniunental  marble.  The  procession  fills  the 
chapel.  High  mass  is  performed  in  memory  of  the  canqnesl; 
and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony  the  Alferez  Mayor  ptotB 
on  his  hat,  and  waves  the  standard  above  the  tomb  of  the  oon- 
querors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  the  conquest  is  exhibited  on 
the  same  evening  at  the  theatre,  where  a  popular  drama  iB 
performed,  entitled  Ave  Maria.  This  tm*ns  on  the  oft-song 
achievement  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  sumamed  El  de  ta$ 
Hdzaflas,  *'  He  of  the  Exploits,"  the  favorite  hero  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Granada. 

During  the  time  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  besieged  the 
city,  the  young  Moorish  and  Spanish  knights  vied  with  each 
other  in  extravagant  bravados.    On  one  occasion  Hernando  dd 
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Pnlgar,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  yoalhful  f ollow^^  made  a 
dash  into  Granada  at  the  dead  of  night,  nailed  the  inscription 
of  Ave  Maria,  with  his  dagger,  to  the  gate  of  the  principal 
mosque,  as  a  token  of  having  consecrated  it  to  the  virgin,  and 
efiEected  his  retreat  in  safety. 

While  the  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  this  daring  exploit, 
they  felt  hound  to  revenge  it.  On  the  following  day,  therefore, 
Tarfe,  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  infidel  warriors,  x>Braded  in 
front  of  the  Christian  army,  dragging  the  sacred  inscription  of 
Ave  Maria  at  his  horse's  taiL  The  cause  of  the  Virgm  was 
eagerly  vindicated  by  GarcOaso  de  la  V^a,  who  slew  the  Moor 
in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  inscription  of  Ave  Maria,  in 
devotion  and  triumph,  at  the  end  of  his  lance. 

The  drama  f oimded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  popular 
with  the  common  people.  Although  it  has  been  acted  time  out 
of  mind,  and  the  people  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  it  never  fells 
to  draw  crowds,  and  so  completely  to  engross  the  feelings  of 
the  audience,  as  to  have  almost  the  effect  on  them  of  reality. 
When  their  favorite  Pulgar  strides  about  with  many  a  mouthy 
speech,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Moorish  capital,  he  is  cheered 
with  enthusiastic  bravos ;  and  when  he  nails  the  tablet  of  Ave 
Maria  to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  the  theatre  absolutely  shakes 
with  shouts  and  thimders  of  applause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
actors  who  play  the  part  of  the  Moors,  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  temporary  indignation  of  their  auditors;  and  when  the 
infidel  Tarfe  plucks  down  the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his  horse's  tail, 
many  of  the  people  absolutely  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready  to 
jump  upon  the  stage  to  revenge  this  insult  to  the  Virgin. 

Beside  this  annual  festival  at  the  capital,  almost  every  vil- 
lage of  the  Vega  and  the  mountains  has  its  own  anniversary, 
wherein  its  own  dehverance  from  the  Moorish  yoke  is  cele- 
brated with  uncouth  ceremony  and  rustic  pomp. 

On  these  occasions  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place  of 
ancient  Spanish  dresses  and  armor;  great  two-handed  swords, 
ponderous  arquebuses,  with  match-locks,  and  other  weapons 
and  accoutrements,  once  the  equipments  of  the  village  chiv- 
alry, and  treasm^  up  from  generation  to  generation,  since 
the  time  of  the  conquest.  In  these  hereditary  and  historical 
garbs  some  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  villagers  array  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  faith,  while  its  ancient  opponents  are  rep 
resented  by  another  band  of  villagers,  dressed  up  as  Moorish 
warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  the  public  square  of  the  village, 
within  which  is  an  altar,  aud  an  image  of  the  Virgin.    Tho 
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Spanish  warriors  approach  to  perform  their  devotions  at  this 
shrine,  but  are  opposed  by  the  infidel  Moslems,  who  surround 
the  tent.  A  mock  fight  succeeds,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
combatants  sometimes  forget  that  they  are  merely  playing  a 
part,  and  exchange  dry  blows  of  grievous  weight;  the  fictitious 
Moors  especially  are  apt  to  bear  away  pretty  evident  marks  of 
the  pious  zeal  of  their  antagonists.  The  contest,  however,  in- 
variably terminates  in  favor  of  the  good  cause.  The  Moors 
are  defeated  and  taken  prisoners.  The  image  of  the  Virgin, 
rescued  from  thraldom,  is  elevated  in  triumph ;  and  a  grand 
procession  succeeds,  in  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  figure 
with  great  vain-glory  and  applause,  and  their  captives  are  led 
in  chains,  to  the  infinite  dehght  and  edification  of  the  populace. 
These  annual  festivals  are  the  delight  of  the  villagers,  who  ex- 
pend considerable  smns  in  their  celebration.  In  some  villages 
they  are  occasionally  obhged  to  suspend  them  for  want  of 
funds;  but  when  times  grow  better,  or  they  have  been  enabled 
to  save  money  for  the  pm-pose,  they  are  revived  with  aJl  their 
grotesque  pomp  and  extravagance. 

To  recur  to  the  exploit  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  However 
extravagant  and  fabulous  it  may  seem,  it  is  authenticated  by 
certain  traditional  usages,  and  shows  the  vain-glorious  daring 
that  prevailed  between  the  youthful  warriors  of  both  nations, 
in  that  romantic  war.  The  mosque  thus  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  city  after  the  conqueBt; 
and  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  beside  the  royal  chapel, 
which  was  put  there  by  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  The  lineal  rep- 
resentative of  the  hare-brained  cavalier  has  the  right  to  this 
day  to  enter  the  church,  on  certain  occasions,  on  horseback,  to 
sit  within  the  choir,  and  to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  elevation  cC 
the  host,  though  these  privileges  have  often  been  obetutatdj 
contested  by  the  clergy. 

The  present  lineal  representative  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar  is 
the  Marquis  de  Salar,  whom  I  have  met  occasionally  in  socJety. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  agreeable  appearance  and  manners^  and 
his  bright  black  eyes  would  give  indication  of  his  inheritiiig 
the  fire  of  his  ancestor.  When  the  paintings  were  put  up  in 
the  Vivarambla,  illustrating  the  scenes  of  the  conqueat,  an  old 
gray-headed  family  servant  of  the  Piilgai's  was  so  delisted 
with  those  which  related  to  the  family  hero,  that  he  absolutely 
shed  tears,  and  hiurying  home  to  the  Marquis,  urged  him  to 
hasten  and  behold  the  family  trophies.  The  sudden  zeal  of  the 
old  man  provoked  the  mirth  of  his  yoimg  master;  upon  which 
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tumulg  to  the  brother  of  the  Marqtiis,  with  that  fireedom 
allowed  to  family  servants  in  Spain,  "  Come,  Sefior,"  cried  he, 
"you  are  more  grave  and  considerate  than  your  brother; 
come  and  see  your  ancestor  in  all  his  glory  I" 


Within  two  or  three  years  after  the  above  letter  was  written, 
the  Marquis  de  Salar  was  married  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of 

the  Count ,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  anecdotes  of 

the  Alhambra.    The  match  was  very  agreeable  to  all  parties, 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  festivity. 


ABDERAHMAN: 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  DYNASTY  OF  THE  OMMIADES  IK  SPAlM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker, 

Sir:  In  the  following  memoir  I  have  conformed  to  the  factd 
furnished  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  as  cited  by  the  learned 
Conde.  The  story  of  Abderahman  has  almost  the  charm  of 
romance ;  but  it  derives  a  higher  interest  from  the  heroic  yet 
gentle  virtues  which  it  illustrates,  and  from  recording  the  for- 
tunes of  the  foimder  of  that  splendid  dynasty,  which  shed  such 
a  lustre  upon  Spain  during  the  domination  of  the  Arabs.  Ab- 
derahman may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  to  our  own 
Washington.  He  achieved  the  independence  of  Moslem  Spain, 
freeing  it  from  subjection  to  the  caliphs ;  he  united  its  jarring 
parts  under  one  government;  he  ruled  over  it  with  justice, 
clemency,  and  moderation ;  his  whole  course  of  conduct  was 
distinguished  by  wonderful  forbearance  and  magnanimity ;  and 
when  he  died  he  left  a  legacy  of  good  example  and  good  coun- 
sel to  his  successors.  G.  C. 


"BiiBSSBD  be  Godl"  exclaims  an  Arabian  historian;  "in  His 
hands  alone  is  the  destiny  of  princes.  He  overthrows  the 
nughty,  and  humbles  the  haughty  to  the  dust ;  and  he  raises 
up  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  from  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spair 1" 

The  illustrious  house  of  Omeya  had  swayed  the  sceptre  at 
Damascus  for  nearly  a  century^when  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
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headed  by  Aboul  Abbas  Safah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  d 
the  caliphs,  as  being  descended  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the 
prophet.  The  reboUion  was  successful.  Marvau,  the  last  caliph 
of  the  house  of  Omeya,  was  defeated  and  slain.  A  general 
proscription  of  the  Onuniades  took  place.  Many  of  them  fdl 
in  battle ;  many  were  treacherously  slain,  in  places  where  they 
had  taken  refuge ;  above  seventy  most  noble  and  distinguished 
were  mxudered  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  had  been  invited, 
and  their  dead  bodies  covered  with  cloths,  and  made  to  serve 
as  tables  for  the  horrible  festivity.  Others  were  driven  fortih, 
forlorn  and  desolate  wanderers  in  various  i)artB  of  the  earOi, 
and  pursued  with  relentless  hatred;  for  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  usui-per  that  not  one  of  the  persecuted  family  should 
escape.  Aboul  Abbas  took  possession  of  three  stately  palaoes, 
and  dehcious  gardens,  and  founded  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Abbassides,  which,  for  several  centuries,  maintained  dominioa 
in  the  east. 

"  Blessed  be  God !"  again  exclaims  the  Arabian  historian;  "it 
was  written  in  His  eternal  decrees  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fury  of  the  Abbassides,  the  noble  stock  of  Omeya  should  not  be 
destroyed.  One  fruitful  branch  remained  to  flourish  with  gloiy 
and  greatness  in  another  land." 

When  the  sanguinary  proscription  of  the  Onuniades  took 
place,  two  young  princes  of  that  line,  brothers,  by  the  namee 
of  Solyman  and  Abderahman,  were  spared  for  a  time.  Their 
personal  graces,  noble  demeanor,  and  winning  affafaiUty,  had 
made  them  many  friends,  while  their  extreme  youth  rendered 
them  objects  of  but  little  dread  to  the  usurper.  Their  safeiif i 
however,  was  but  transient.  In  a  httle  while  the  suspidonB  of 
Aboul  Abbas  were  aroused.  The  unfortunate  Solyman  fell  be- 
neath the  scimitar  of  the  executioner.  His  brother  Ahderahmaa 
was  warned  of  his  danger  in  time.  Several  of  his  friends  has- 
tened to  him,  bringing  him  jewels,  a  disguise,  and  a  fleet  hone^ 
**The  emissaries  of  the  cahph,"  said  they,  "are  in  search  ol 
thee ;  thy  brother  hes  weltering  in  his  blood ;  fly  to  the  desecti 
There  is  no  safety  for  thee  in  the  habitations  of  manl'^ 

Abderahman  took  the  jewels,  clad  himself  in  the  diflgniBe^ 
and  moimting  his  steed,  fled  for  his  life.  As  he  passed,  a  YodAj 
fugitive,  by  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  his  famQf 
had  long  held  sway,  their  very  walls  seemed  disposed  to  betnij 
him,  as  they  echoed  the  swift  clattei-ing  of  his  steed. 

Abandoning  his  native  coimtry,  Syria,  where  he  was  KiUe 
at  each  moment  to  be  recognized  and  taken,  he  tock 
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among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  half -savage  race  of  shephenls.  His 
youth,  his  inborn  majesty  and  grace,  and  the  sweetness  and 
afiEability  that  shone  forth  in  his  azure  eyes,  won  the  hearts  of 
these  wandering  men.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  reared  in  the  soft  luicury  of  a  palace;  but  he  was  tail 
and  vigorous,  and  in  a  httle  while  hardened  himself  so  com- 
pletely to  the  rustic  life  of  the  fields  that  it  seemed  as  though 
he  had  parsed  all  his  days  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  a  shepherd^s 
calun. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  upon  his  traces,  and  gave  hini 
but  little  rest.  By  day  he  scoured  the  plain  with  the  Bedouins, 
hearing  in  every  blast  the  sound  of  pursuit,  and  fancying  in 
every  distant  cloud  of  dust  a  troop  of  the  caliph's  horsemen. 
His  night  was  passed  in  broken  sleep  and  frequent  watchings, 
and  at  the  earliest  dawn  he  was  the  first  to  put  the  bridle  to  his 
steed. 

Wearied  by  these  perpetual  alarms,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
friendly  Bedouins,  and  leaving  Egypt  behind,  sought  a  safer 
refuge  in  Western  Africa.  The  province  of  Barea  was  at  that 
time  governed  by  Aben  Habib,  who  had  risen  to  rank  and  for- 
tune under  the  fostering  favor  of  the  Ommiades.  **  Surely," 
thought  the  unhappy  prince,  "I  shall  receive  kindness  and 
protection  from  this  man ;  he  will  rejoice  to  show  his  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  showered  upon  him  by  my  kindred." 

Abderahman  was  young,  and  as  yet  knew  httle  of  mankind. 
None  are  so  hostile  to  the  victim  of  poAver  aa  those  whom  he 
has  befriended.  They  fear  being  suspected  of  gratitude  by  his 
persecutors,  and  involved  in  his  misfortunes. 

The  imf ortimate  Abderahman  had  halted  for  a  few  days  to  re- 
pose himself  among  a  horde  of  B^i^Ciins,  who  had  received  him 
with  their  characteristic  hospitaHxy .  They  would  gather  roimd 
him  in  the  evenings,  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  regarding 
with  wonder  this  gently-spoken  stranger  from  the  more  refined 
country  of  Egypt.  The  old  men  marvelled  to  find  so  much 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  such  early  youth,  and  the  yoimg 
men,  won  by  his  frank  and  manly  carriage,  entreated  him  to 
remain  among  them. 

One  night,  when  all  were  biuied  in  sleep,  they  were  roused 
by  the  tramp  of  horsemen.  The  Wali  Aben  Habib,  who,  Uke 
all  the  governors  of  distant  ports,  had  received  orders  from  the 
caliph  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  fugitive  prince,  had  heard 
Hiat  a  young  ntian,  answering  the  description,  had  entered  the 
province  alone,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  on  a  steed  worn 
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down  by  travel.  He  had  immediately  sent  forth  horsemen  in 
his  pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  him  to  him  dead  or  aKve. 
The  emissaries  of  the  Wali  had  traced  him  to  his  resting-place, 
and  demanded  of  the  Arabs  whether  a  yoxmg  man,  a  stranger 
from  Syria,  did  not  sojourn  among  their  tribe.  The  Bedouins 
knew  by  the  description  that  the  stranger  must  be  their  guest, 
and  feared  some  evil  was  intended  him.  **Such  a  youth,** 
said  they,  **  has  indeed  sojourned  among  us;  but  he  has  gone, 
mth  some  of  our  young  men,  to  a  distant  valley,  to  hunt  the 
lion."  The  emissaries  inquired  the  way  to  the  place,  and 
hastened  on  to  surprise  their  expected  prey. 

The  Bedouins  repaired  to  Abderahman,  who  was  stiQ  sleep- 
ing. *  *  K  thou  h'^t  aught  to  fear  from  man  in  power,"  said 
they,  **  arise  and  fly ;  for  the  horsemen  of  the  Wali  are  in  quest 
of  thee !  We  have  rent  them  off  for  a  time  on  a  wrong  errand, 
but  they  will  soon  return." 

**  Alas !  whither  shall  I  fly !"  cried  the  imhappy  prince;  "my 
enemies  hunt  me  like  the  ostrich  of  the  desert.  They  follow 
me  like  the  wind,  and  allow  me  neither  safety  nor  repose  I" 

Six  of  the  bravest  youths  of  the  tribe  stepped  forward.  "We 
have  steeds, "said  they,  **  that  can  outstrip  the  wind,  and  hands 
that  can  hurl  the  javelin.  We  will  accompany  thee  in  thy 
flight,  and  will  flght  by  thy  side  while  life  lasts,  and  we  have 
weapons  to  wield." 

Abderahman  embraced  them  with  tears  of  gratitude.  They 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  made  for  the  most  lonely  parts  dL 
the  desert.  By  the  faint  hght  of  the  stars,  they  passed  throo^ 
dreary  wastes,  and  over  hills  of  sand.  The  lion  roared,  and 
the  hyena  howled  imheeded,  for  they  fled  from  man,  more 
cruel  and  relentless,  when  in  pursuit  of  blood,  than  the  sarage 
beasts  of  the  desert. 

At  siuirise  they  paused  to  refresh  themselves  beside  a  soanly 
well,  siuTounded  by  a  few  palm-trees.  One  of  the  young  Araibft 
climbed  a  tree,  and  looked  in  every  direction,  but  not  a  horse* 
m«an  was  to  be  seen. 

**  We  have  outstripx)ed  pursuit,"  said  the  Bedouins;  'Vhither 
shall  we  conduct  thee?  Where  is  thy  home  and  the  land  cC 
thy  people?" 

"  Home  have  I  none  I"  replied  Abderahman,  mournfully,  "nor 
family,  nor  kindred !  My  native  land  is  to  me  a  land  of  de- 
struction, and  my  people  seek  my  life !" 

The  hearts  of  the  youthful  Bedouins  were  touched  with  ocm* 
passion  at  these  words,  and  they  marvelled  that  one  so  Joaa% 
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and  gentle  should  have  suffered  such  great  sorrow  and  perse* 
cution. 

Abderahman  sat  by  the  well,  and  mused  for  a  time.  At 
length,  breaking  silence,  **  In  the  midst  of  Mauritania, "said  he, 
**  dwells  the  tribe  of  Zeneta.  My  mother  was  of  that  tribe; 
and  perhaps  when  her  son  presents  himself,  a  persecuted  wan- 
derer, at  their  door,  they  will  not  turn  him  from  the  thresh- 
old." 

**The  Zenetes,"  repHed  the  Bedouins,  "are  among  the 
bravest  and  most  hospitable  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Never 
did  the  unfortimate  seek  refuge  among  them  in  vain,  nor 
was  the  stranger  repulsed  from  their  door."  So  they  mount- 
ed their  steeds  with  renewed  spirits,  and  journeyed  with  all 
speed  to  Tahart,  the  capital  of  the  Zenetes. 

When  Abderahman  entered  the  place,  followed  by  his  six 
rustic  Arabs,  all  wayworn  and  travel-stained,  his  noble  and 
majestic  demeanor  shone  through  the  simple  garb  of  a  Bed- 
ouin. A  crowd  gathered  around  him,  as  he  alighted  from  his 
weary  steed.  Ck)nfiding  in  the  well-known  character  of  the 
tribe,  he  no  longer  attempted  concealment. 

'*  You  behold  before  you,"  said  he,  "one  of  the  proscribed 
house  of  Omeya.  I  am  that  Abderahman  upon  whose  head  a 
price  has  been  set,  and  who  has  been  driven  from  land  to  land. 
I  come  to  you  as  my  kindred.  My  mother  was  of  your  trilxj, 
and  she  told  me  with  her  dying  breath  that  in  all  time  of  need 
I  would  find  a  home  and  friends  among  the  Zenetes." 

The  words  of  Abderahman  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  They  pitied  his  youth  and  his  great  misfortunes, 
while  they  were  charmed  by  his  frankness,  and  by  the  manly 
graces  of  his  person.  The  tribe  was  of  a  bold  and  generous 
spirit,  and  not  to  be  awed  by  the  frown  of  power.  "  Evil  l)e 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children,"  said  they,  "  if  we  decxjive 
the  trust  thou  hast  placed  in  us  I" 

Then  one  of  the  noblest  Xeques  Ux>k  Abderahman  to  bin 
house,  and  treated  him  as  his  own  child;  and  the  j;rinci[>ttl 
people  of  the  tribe  strove  who  most  shoiild  ch/jrish  him,  and  do 
hiTTi  honor;  endeavoring  to  obliterate  by  their  kindneMH  the 
recollection  of  his  past  misf  ortunr^s. 

Abderahman  had  resid^^l  wmvsi  time  anum^  tlvj  h<m}fiiu^fU 
Zenetes,  when  one  day  two  strangers,  (d  veneraliUj  aifjHitinuu'Aif 
attended  by  a  small  retmue,  arrived  at  Tahart,  'ITi/f/  ^v« 
themselves  oiA  as  merchants,  and  fn/rn  ifisi  nimitUt  Hiyln  Ut 
which  they  travelled,  exciUA  no  atU^i^.^    In  a  little  whihi 
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they  sought  out  Abderahman,  and,  takiiig  Jn'm  apart: 
**  Hearken,"  said  they,  **  Abderahman,  of  the  royal  line  of 
Omeya;  we  are  ambassadors  sent  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
Moslems  of  Spain,  to  offer  thee,  not  merely  an  asylum,  for  tiiat 
thou  hast  ah'eady  among  these  brave  Zenetes,  but  an  empire! 
Spain  is  a  prey  to  distracting  factions,  and  can  no  longer  exirt 
as  a  dependance  upon  a  throne  too  remote  to  watch  over  its 
welfare.  It  needs  to  be  independent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
to  be  imder  the  government  of  a  good  prince,  who  shall  i^sicte 
within  it,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  its  prosperity;  a 
prince  with  sufficient  title  to  silence  all  rival  claims,  and  bring 
the  warring  parties  into  unity  and  peace;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  sufficient  ability  and  virtue  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions.  For  this  purpose  the  eyes  of  all  the  honorable 
leaders  in  Spain  have  been  tinned  to  thee,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Omeya,  and  an  offset  from  the  same  stock  as 
our  holy  prophet.  They  have  heard  of  thy  virtues,  and  of  thy 
admirable  constancy  under  misfortunes;  and  invite  thee  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  noblest  countries  in  the 
world.  Thou  wilt  have  some  difficulties  to  encounter  fixnn 
hostile  men;  but  thou  wilt  have  on  thy  side  the  bravest  cap 
tains  that  have  signalized  themselves  in  the  conquest  of  the 
unbelievers." 

The  ambassadors  ceased,  and  Abderahman  remained  for  a 
time  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  "Grod  is  great  I"  ex- 
claimed he,  at  length ;  **  there  is  but  one  Grod,  who  is  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet!  Illustrious  ambassadors,  you  have 
put  new  life  into  my  soul,  for  you  have  shown  me  something 
to  live  for.  In  the  few  years  that  I  have  Uved,  trouUes  and 
sorrows  have  been  heaped  upon  my  head,  and  I  have  beoome 
inured  to  hardships  and  alarms.  Since  it  is  the  wish  of  tlie 
valiant  Moslems  of  Spain,  I  am  wiUing  to  become  their  leader 
and  defender,  and  devote  myself  to  their  cause,  be  it  happy  or 
disastrous." 

The  ambassadors  now  cautioned  him  to  be  silent  as  to  tlieir 
errand,  and  to  depart  secretly  for  Spain.  "The  searboardof 
Africa,"  said  they,  **  swarms  with  your  enemies,  and  a  powei^ 
ful  faction  in  Spam  would  intercept  you  on  landing,  did  thsy 
know  your  name  and  rank,  and  the  object  of  your  coming." 

But  Abderahman  repHed:  *'  I  have  been  cherished  in  adver- 
sity by  these  brave  Zenetes;  I  have  been  protected  and  hon- 
ored by  them,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  m^  head,  and  to 
harbor  me  was  great  i)eril.    How  can  I  keep  my  good  fortolM 
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from  my  benefactors,  and  desert  their  hospitable  roofs  in 
silence?  He  is  unworthy  of  friendship,  who  withholds  confi- 
dence from  Jiis  friend." 

Charmed  with  the  generosity  of  bis  feelings,  the  ambassadors 
made  no  (^positicHi  to  his  wishes.  The  Zenetes  proved  them- 
selves  worthy  of  his  confidence.  They  hailed  with  joy  the 
great  change  in  his  fortimes.  The  warriors  and  the  young 
men  pressed  forward  to  follow,  and  aid  them  with  horse  and 
weapon;  '*for  the  honor  of  a  noble  house  and  family,"  said 
tiiey,  "can  be  maintained  only  by  lances  and  horsemen."  In 
a  few  days  he  set  forth,  with  the  ambassadors,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  a  thousand  horsemen,  skilled  in  war,  and  exercised  in 
ti^e  desert,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry,  armed  with  lances. 
The  venerable  Xeque,  with  whom  he  had  resided,  blessed  him, 
and  shed  tears  over  him  at  parting,  as  though  he  had  been  his 
own  child;  and  when  the  youth  passed  over  the  threshold,  the 
house  was  filled  with  lamentations. 

Abderahman  reached  Spain  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Almane- 
car,  with  his  Httle  band  of  warhke  Zenetes.  Spain  was  (xt  that 
time  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Upward  of  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  conquest.  The  civil  wars  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  had  prevented  the  main  government  at  Damascus  from 
exercising  control  over  this  distant  and  recently  acquired  ter- 
ritory. Every  Moslem  conamander  considered  the  town  or 
province  committed  to  his  charge,  an  absolute  property ;  and 
accordingly  exercised  the  most  arbitrary  extortions.  Those 
excesses  at  length  became  insupportable,  and,  at  a  convocation 
of  many  of  the  principal  leaders,  it  was  determined,  as  a  means 
to  end  these  dissensions,  to  imite  all  the  Moslem  provinces  of 
Spain  under  one  Emir,  or  General  Governor.  Yusuf  el  Fehri, 
an  ancient  man,  of  honorable  lineage,  was  chosen  for  this 
station.  He  began  his  reign  with  policy,  and  endeavored  to 
conciliate  all  parties;  but  the  distribution  of  offices  soon 
created  powerful  enemies  among  the  disappointed  loaders.  A 
civil  war  was  the  consequence,  and  Spain  was  deluged  with 
blood.  The  troops  of  both  parties  burned  and  ravaged  and 
laid  everything  waste,  to  distress  their  antagonists;  the  vil* 
lages  were  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  Uie 
cities  for  refuge ;  and  flouiishing  towns  disappeared  from  tlie 
foce  of  the  earth,  or  remained  mere  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
ashes.  At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Abderahman  in  Spain,  the 
did  Emir  Yusuf  had  obtained  a  signal  victory.  He  luul  (cap- 
tured Saragossa,  in  which  was  Ameer  beu  Amru,  his  principal 
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enemy,  together  with  his  son  and  secretary.  Loading  his  pii 
soners  with  chains,  and  putting  them  on  camels,  he  set  out  in 

iimiph  for  Cordova,  considering  himself  secure  in  tiie  abso- 
lute domination  of  Spam. 

He  had  halted  one  day  in  a  valley  called  Wadaraxnbla,  and 
was  reposing  with  his  family  in  his  pavilion,  while  his  people 
and  the  prisoners  made  a  repast  in  the  open  air.  In  the  midst 
of  his  repose,  his  confidential  adherent  and  general,  the  Wall 
Samael,  galloped  into  the  camp  covered  with  dust,  and  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue.  He  hrought  tidings  of  the  arrival  oi 
Ahderahman,  and  that  the  whole  sea-hoard  was  flocking  to  bis 
standard.  Messenger  after  messenger  came  hurrying  into  the 
camp,  confirming  the  fearful  tidin£:s,  and  adding  that  tbii 
descendant  of  the  Omeyas  had  secretly  been  invited  to  ^pain 
by  Amru  and  his  followers.  Yusuf  waited  not  to  asoeortain 
the  truth  of  this  accusation.  Giving  way  to  a  transport  of 
fury,  he  ordered  that  Amru,  his  son  and  secretary,  should 
be  cut  to  pieces.  His  commands  were  instantly  executed. 
**And  this  crueltv,"  says  the  Arabian  chronicler,  "lost  him 
the  favor  of  Allan;  for  from  that  time,  success  deserted  his 
standard." 

Ahderahman  had  indeed  been  hailed  with  joy  on  his  JATidiwg 
in  Spain.  The  old  people  hoped  to  find  tranquillity  under  the 
sway  of  one  supreme  chieftain,  descended  from  their  ancient 
caliphs;  the  yoimg  men  were  rejoiced  to  have  a  youthful  war- 
rior to  lead  them  on  to  victories ;  and  the  populace,  charmed 
with  his  freshness  and  manly  beauty,  his  majestic  yet  gradoofl 
and  affable  demeanor,  shouted:  "Long  Uve  Ahderahman  ben 
Moavia  Meramamolin  of  Spain  I" 

In  a  few  days  the  youthful  sovereign  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  neighbos^ 
hood  of  Elvira,  Ahneria,  Malaga,  Xeres,  and  Sidonia.  Fair 
Seville  threw  open  its  gates  at  his  approach,  and  celebrated  his 
arrival  with  public  rejoicings.  He  continued  his  march  into 
the  country,  vanquished  one  of  the  sons  of  Yusuf  before  the 
gates  of  Cordova,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  within  its 
walls,  where  he  held  him  in  close  siege.  Hearing,  however,  d 
the  approach  of  Yusuf,  the  father,  with  a  powerful  army,  he 
divided  his  forces,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  men  to  preas  the 
siege,  he  hastened  with  the  other  ten  to  meet  the  coming  foe. 

Yusuf  had  indeed  mustered  a  formidable  force,  from  the 
east  and  south  of  Spain,  and  accompanied  by  his  veteran  gene- 
ral, Samael,  came  with  confident  boasting  to  drive  this  in* 
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truder  from  the  hud.  ffie  OGnMenoe  incioaood  on  behfddmg 
the  small  army  of  Abderaliman.  Taming  to  SamaeL  he  re- 
peatod,  with  a  soomfiil  euobCj  a  verse  from  an  AwAJAit  poeteBBi 
which  says: 

"  How  haid  k  cur  ki!  We  come,  a  thirsty  muhitode,  and 
lo!  but  this  cap  of  water  to  share  among  us !^ 

There  was  indeed  a  fearful  odds.  On  the  one  side  were  two 
veteran  generals,  grown  gray  in  victory,  with  a  mighty  host 
of  warriors,  seasoned  in  the  wars  of  Spain.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  mere  youth,  scarce  attained  to  manhood^  with  a  hasty 
levy  of  half-disdpiined  troops;  hot  the  youth  was  a  prince, 
flushed  with  hope,  and  aspiring  after  fame  and  empire;  and 
surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  warriors  from  Africa^  whoso 
ezamide  infused  desperate  seal  into  the  tittle  army. 

The  encounter  took  place  at  daybreak.  The  impetuous  valoi 
of  the  Zenetes  carried  everything  before  it.  The  cavalry  o\ 
Tusuf  was  brc^en,  and  driven  back  ux>on  the  infantry,  and 
before  noon  the  whole  host  was  put  to  headlong  flight.  Tusuf 
and  Sama^  were  borne  along  in  the  torrent  of  tke  fugitives, 
raging  and  storming,  and  Tnaking  ineffectual  efforts  to  rally 
them.  They  were  separated  widely  in  the  confusion  of  the 
fli^t,  one  taking  refuge  in  the  Algarves,  the  other  in  the 
kingdom  of  Murda.  They  afterward  raDied,  reunited  their 
forces,  and  made  another  desperate  stand  near  Almunecar. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  they  were  again 
defeated,  and  driven,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  rugged  moimtains  adjacent  to  Elvira. 

The  spirit  of  the  veteran  Samael  gave  way  before  these  fear- 
ful reverses.  **In  vain,  O  Yusuff'said  he,  **do  we  contend 
with  the  prosperous  star  of  this  youthful  conqueror :  the  will 
of  Allah  be  done !  Let  us  submit  to  our  fate,  and  sue  for  favor- 
able terms,  while  we  have  yet  the  means  of  capitulation." 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Yusuf,  that  had 
once  aspired  to  imcontroUed  sway ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  Abderahman  was  as  generous  as  brave.  He 
granted  the  two  gray-headed  generals  the  most  honorable  con- 
ditions, and  even  took  the  veteran  Samael  into  favor,  employ- 
ing him,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  to  visit  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  restore  them  to  tranquillity.  Yusuf,  having  de- 
livered up  Elvira  and  Granada,  and  complied  with  other  arti- 
cles of  his  capitulation,  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Murcia,  and 
rejoin  his  son  Muhamad.  A  general  amnesty  to  all  chiefs  and 
soldiers  who  should  yield  up  theii-  strongholds,  and  lay  down 
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their  arms,  completed  the  triimiph  of  Abderahman,  and  t»a 
all  hearts  into  obedience. 

Thus  terminated  this  severe  struggle  for  the  dominaiion 
Spain;  and  thus  the  illustrious  family  of  Omeya,  after 
been  cast  down  and  almost  exterminated  in  the  East,  tooc :    r 
root,  and  sprang  forth  prosperously  in  the  West. 

Wherever  Abderahman  appeared,  he  was  received  with  np 
turous  acclamations.    As  he  rode  through  the  cities,  the  popo- 
lace  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy;  the  stately  palac      ?erB 
crowded  with  spectators,  eager  to  gain  a  sight  of  his  gra      I 
form  and  beaming  coimtenance;  and  when  they  beh 
mingled  majesty  and  benignity  of  their  new  monarch,  \ 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  whole  conduct,  th^  ec 
him  as  something  more  than  mortal;  as  a  beneficent  , 

sent  for  the  happiness  of  Spain. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  now  succeeded,  Abdera] 
occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  useful  and  elegant 
in  introducing  into  Spain  the  refinements  of  the  ]  ' 

sid3ring  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  citi      SM9 
noblest  employments  of  the  tranquil  hours  oi       m       AC 
stowed  great  pains  upon  beautif  ybig  the  city  at:  Oaroovi 
its  environs.    He  reconstructed  banks  and  dyl       to 
Guadalquiver  from  overflowing  its  borders,  i        on  tU' 
terraces  thus  formed,  he  planted  delightful  garc  Jn 

midst  of  these,  he  erected  a  lofty  tower,  comma      ing 
of  the  vast  and  fruitful  valley,  enlivened  by  the  win     oj 
river.    In  this  tower  he  would  pass  hours  of  mn    i 
ing  on  the  soft  and  varied  landscape,  and  in      u      \ 
and  balmy  airs  of  that  dehghtful  region.    Ai  soon 
thoughts  would  recur  to  the  past,  and  the  misfer 
youth;  the  massacre  of  his  family  would  rise  to '' 
with  tender  recollections  of  his  native  coimtry,  from 
was  exiled.    In  these  melancholy  musings  he  woi 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  palm-tree  which  he  had  pib 
midst  of  his  garden.     It  is  said  to  have  b    i       a 
planted  in  Spain,  and  to  have  been  the  parenir 
pahn-trees  which  grace  the  southern  provinces  or  tide 
The  heart  of  Abderahman  yearned  toward  this  tree; 
of^pring  of  his  native  country,  and  like  him^  an  eidke. 
of  his  moods  of  tenderness,  he  composed  verses  upon 
have  since  become  famous  throughout  the  world.    ' 
ing  is  a  rude  but  literal  translation : 
^  ^  Beauteous  Palm !  thou  also  wert  hither  brouidit  fl 
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but  thy  roots  have  found  a  kindly  soil,  thy  head  is  Uf ted  to 
^e  skies,  and  the  sweet  airs  of  Algarve  fondle  and  kiss  thy 
aranches. 

**  Thou  hast  known,  like  me,  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune. 
Bitter  tears  wouldst  thou  shed,  couldst  thou  feel  my  woes. 
Etepeated  griefs  have  overwhelmed  me.  With  early  tears  I  be- 
lewed  the  pahns  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  neither 
xree  nor  river  heeded  my  sorrows,  when  driven  by  cruel  fate, 
uid  the  ferocious  Aboul  Abbas,  from  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
lood  and  the  sweet  objects  of  my  affection. 

'*  To  thee  no  remembrance  remains  of  my  beloved  coimtry ; 
[,  unhappy  1  can  never  recall  it  without  tears." 

The  generosity  of  Abderahman  to  his  vanquished  foes  was 
dieetined  to  be  abused.  The  veteran  Yusuf ,  in  visiting  certain 
of  the  cities  which  he  had  surrendered,  foimd  himself  sur- 
rounded by  zealous  partisans,  ready  to  peiil  life  in  his  service. 
The  love  of  command  revived  in  his  bosom,  and  he  repented 
the  facihty  with  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
tio  submission.  Flushed  with  new  hopes  of  success,  he  caused 
arms  to  be  secretly  collected,  and  dei)osited  in  various  villuges, 
piost  zealous  in  their  professions  of  devotion,  and  raising  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Aliiiodovar. 
The  rash  rebeUion  was  short-Hved.  At  the  first  api)earancrj  of 
an  army  sent  by  Abderahman,  and  commanded  by  Abdelmo- 
lee,  governor  of  Seville,  the  villages  which  had  so  recently  pro- 
fessed loyalty  to  Yusuf.  hastened  to  declare  thfn'r  attachment 
to  the  monarch,  and  to  give  up  the  concealed  arms.  Almoflr>- 
var  was  soon  retaken,  and  Yusuf,  driven  to  the  environs  of 
liorea,  was  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  of  Abdelmolee.  The 
veteran  endeavored  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  but 
after  fighting  with  desperate  fury,  and  with  a  force  of  arm  in- 
credible in  one  of  his  age,  he  fell  beneath  blows  from  wr^pons 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  after  the  battle  his  body  cmdd  searcely  bo 
recognized,  so  numerous  were  the  wannds.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Cordova,  where  it  was  pifawadill^ 
over  the  gate  of  the  city.  *  ^2* 

The  old  lion  was  dead,  hut  his  wlielps 
left  three  sons,  who  inherited  his  warHki^' 
to  revenge  his  death.    Collecting  a  » 
adherents  of  their  house,  they  sorpi'  - 
ledo,  during  the  absence  of  Temam,  - 
In  this  old  warrior  city,  built  upon  - 
rounded  by  the  Taf^wi.  thqr  wt/kVBjf  %. 
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scouring  the  surrounding  country,  levying  tribute,  seudng  upon 
horses,  and  compeUing  the  peasantry  to  join  their  standard. 
Every  day  cavalcades  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  qMnl, 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle,  came  pouring  over 
the  bridges  on  either  side  of  the  city,  and  thronging  in  al 
gates,  the  plunder  of  the  surrounding  country.  Those  of  1 
inhabitants  who  were  still  loyal  to  Abderahman  dared  not  Jm 
up  their  voices,  for  men  of  the  sword  bore  sway.  At  lengUi 
one  day,  when  the  sons  of  Yusuf ,  with  their  choiceBt  troqie, 
were  out  on  a  maraud,  the  watchmen  on  the  towers  gave  the 
alarm.  A  troop  of  scattered  horsemen  were  qpfurring  wildly 
toward  the  gates.  The  banners  of  the  sons  of  Tusuf  were 
descried.  Two  of  them  spunked  into  the  city,  followed  l^a 
handful  of  warriors,  covered  with  confusLon  and  diami^. 
They  had  been  encoimtered  and  defeated  by  the  Wall  Temam, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  had  been  slain. 

The  gates  were  secured  in  all  haste,  and  the  wafls  ware 
scarcely  manned,  when  Temam  appeared  before  them  with  Us 
troops,  and  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  A  g^reat  internal 
commotion  ensued  between  tiie  loyalists  and  the  inBUZgeotB; 
the  latter,  however,  had  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  prarailed; 
and  for  several  days,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  rock- 
buHt  fortress,  they  set  the  Wali  at  defiance.  At  length  squib 
of  the  loyal  iohabitants  of  Toledo,  who  knew  all  its  secret  and 
subterraneous  passages,  some  of  which,  if  chroniders  ma/be 
behoved,  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Hercules,  if  not 
Tubal  Cain,  introduced  Temam  and  a  chosen  band  of  his  war 
riors  into  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  suddenly 
appeared  as  if  by  magic.  A  panic  seized  upon  the 
Some  sought  safety  in  submission,  some  in  concealment^ 
m  flight.  Casim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Yusuf,  escaped  in  diagniBe; 
the  youngest,  imarmed,  was  taken,  and  was  sent  captm  to 
the  king,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  had  been 
slain  iQ  battle. 

When  Abderahman  beheld  the  youth  laden  with  chains,  he 
remembered  his  own  sufferings  in  his  early  days,  and  had  com- 
passion on  him;  but,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  further 
chief,  he  imprisoned  him  in  a  tower  of  the  wall  of  Cordova^ 

In  the  ineantim.e  Casim,  who  had  escaped,  managed  to 
another  b;xnd  of  warriors.  Spain,  in  all  ages  a  guerilla  oomi' 
try,  prone  to  partisan  warfare  and  petty  maraud,  was  at  tliat 
time  infested  by  bands  of  licentious  troops,  who  had  sprung 
up  in  the  civil  contests;  their  only  object  pillage^  their  Qnljf 
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ad^ioe  tiie  sword,  and  ready  to  floek  to  any  new  and 

ou  e  standard^  that  promised  the  greatest  license.    With 

L  force  thus  levied,  Casim  scoured  the  country,  took 

siaonia  by  storm,  and  surprised  Seville  while  in  a  state  of 

tmBUspecting  security. 

Abderahman  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Z^aetea 
ftad  took  tiie  field  in  person.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  move 
tnents,  the  rebels  were  defeated,  Sidonia  and  Seville  speedil) 
retaken,  and  Casim  was  made  prisoner.  The  generosity  of 
Aubdarahman  was  again  exhibited  toward  this  imf  ortunate  son 
of  Yusuf .  He  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  be  confined  in  a 
tower  at  Toledo. 

The  veteran  Samael  had  taken  no  part  in  these  insurrections, 
but  had  attended  Mthfully  to  l^e  affairs  intrusted  to  him  by 
Abderahman.  The  death  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Tusuf ,  however,  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  his  family, 
filled  him  with  despondency.  Fearing  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, and  the  dangers  incident  to  public  employ,  he  aitreated 
the  king  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  his  house  in  Seguenza, 
and  indulge  a  privacy  and  repose  suited  to  his  advanced  age. 
His  prayer  was  granted.  The  veteran  laid  by  his  arms,  bat- 
tored  in  a  tiiousand  conflicts ;  hung  his  sword  and  lance  against 
tiie  wall,  and,  surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  gave  himself  up 
aroaxently  to  tiie  sweets  of  quiet  and  imambitious  leisure. 

.  Who  can  count,  however,  upon  the  tranquil  content  of  a 
heart  nurtured  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  ambition  I  Under 
the  ashes  of  this  outward  hiunility  were  glowing  the  coals  of 
facticm.  In  his  seemingly  philosophical  retirement,  Samael  was 
concerting  with  his  friends  new  treason  against  Abderahman. 
His  plot  was  discovered ;  his  house  was  suddenly  surroimded 
by  troops;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  tower  at  Toledo,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  died  in  captivity. 

The  magnanimity  of  Abderahman  was  again  put  to  the 
proof,  by  a  new  insurrection  at  Toledo.  Hixem  ben  Adra,  a 
relation  of  Yusuf,  seized  upon  the  Alcazar,  or  citadel,  slew 
several  of  the  royal  adherents  of  the  king,  liberated  Casim 
from  his  tower,  and,  siunmoning  all  the  banditti  of  the  coun- 
try, BQoa  mustered  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  Abderahman 
was  quickly  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  with  the  troops  of 
Cordova  and  his  devoted  Zenetes.  The  rebels  were  brought  to 
terms,  and  surrendered  the  city  on  promise  of  general  pardon, 
which  was  extended  even  to  Hixem  and  Casim.  When  the 
chieftains  saw  Hixem  and  his  principal  confederates  im  the 
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power  of  Abderahman,  they  advised  him  to  pat  tiiem       to 
death.     ^'A  promise  given  to  traitors  and  rebels,*' said      7, 
''is  not  binding,  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  ti 
shotQd  be  broken." 

*'  No !"  replied  Abderahman,  **  if  the  safety  of  my  thraneiraiB 
at  stake,  I  would  not  break  my  word."  So  saying,  he  coih 
firmed  the  amnesty,  and  granted  Hixem  ben  Adia  a  worQikflS 
hfe,  to  be  employed  in  farther  treason. 

Scarcely  had  Abderahman  retmmed  from  this  ezpeditloiii, 
when  a  powerful  army,  sent  by  the  caliph,  landed  from  Afrles 
on  the  coast  of  the  Algarves.  The  commander,  AI7  ben 
Mogueth,  Emir  of  Cairvan,  elevated  a  rich  banner  which  he 
had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  caUph.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  ordered  the  caliph  of  the  East  to  be  proclaimed  \ff 
sound  of  trumpet,  denoimcing  Abderahman  as  a  tumrper,  the 
vagrant  member  of  a  family  proscribed  and  exeorated  in  d 
the  mosques  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  his  standard  was  Hixem  ben  Adia,  bo 
recently  pardoned  by  Abderahman.  He  seized  upon  the  d^ 
del  of  Toledo,  and  repairing  to  the  camp  of  Aly,  oAeired  to 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands. 

Abderahman,  as  bold  in  war  as  he  was  gentle  in  peeoe^  took 
the  field  with  his  wonted  promptness ;  overthrew  his  eneniiee^ 
with  great  slaughter,  drove  some  to  the  sea^ooast  to  TBffitL 
their  ships,  and  others  to  the  mountains.  The  body  of  Aly  wee 
found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Abderahman  caused  the  head  to 
be  struck  off,  and  conveyed  to  Cairvan,  where  it  was  affixed 
at  night  to  a  column  in  the  public  square,  with  this  insciipttoii: 
"Thus  Abderahman,  the  descendant  of  the  Omeyas,  pnnSflhee 
the  rash  and  arrogant."  Hixem  ben  Adra  escaped  from  tte 
field  of  battle,  and  excited  farther  troubles,  but  was  eventna^f 
captui'ed  by  Abdelmelee,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  stnuSk 
off' on  the  spot,  lest  he  should  again  be  spared,  tiuoogfa  Hie 
wonted  clemency  of  Abderahman. 

Notwithstanding  these  signal  triumphs,  l^e  reign  of  Abder* 
ahman  was  disturbed  by  farther  insurrections,  and  by  jyn^hfg 
descent  from  Africa,  but  he  was  victorious  over  them  all; 
striking  the  roots  of  his  power  deeper  and  deeper  into  13ie  land. 
Under  his  sway,  the  government  of  Spain  became  more  re|^ 
ular  and  consolidated,  and  acquired  an  independence  of  tin 
empire  of  the  East.  The  caliph  continued  to  be  consideied  M 
first  pontiff  and  chief  of  the  rehgion,  but  he  ceased  to  have  any 
temporal  power  over  Spain, 
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i       again  an  interval  of  peace,  Abderalimaii  deroted 

CO  the  education  of  his  children.    Suleiman,  the  eldest, 

pointed  Wali,  or  governor,  of  Toledo;  Abdallah,  the 

xmd,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Merlda;  but  the 

turd  son,  Hixem,  was  the  delight  of  his  heart,  the  son  of 

rara,  his  favorite  sultana,  whom  he  loved  throughout  life 

I  the  utmost  tenderness.    With  this  youth,  who  was  full 

pro      se,  he  relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  government ;  join- 

]      n      1  youtiiful  sports  amid  the  delightful  gardens  of  Cor- 

<  and  teaching  him  the  gentle  art  of  falconry,  of  which 

fmg  was  so  fond  that  he  received  the  name  of  the  Falcon 

ocOcHraubd. 

While  Abderahman  was  thus  indulging  in  the  gentle  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature,  mischief  was  secretly  at  work.  Muha- 
miad,  the  youngest  son  of  Yusuf ,  had  been  for  many  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Cordova.  Being  passive  and  resigned, 
his  keepers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  brought  him  forth 
from  his  dungeon.  He  went  groping  about,  however,  in 
Ixroed  daylight,  as  if  still  in  the  darkness  of  his  tower.  His 
lards  watched  him  narrowly,  lest  this  should  be  a  deception, 
b  "were  at  length  convinced  that  the  long  absence  of  hght 
tiad  rendered  him  blind.  They  now  permitted  him  to  descend 
Tequently  to  the  lower  chambers  of  the  tower,  and  to  sleep 
ihere  occasionally,  dining  the  heats  of  summer.  They  even 
liDawed  him  to  grope  his  way  to  the  cistern,  in  quest  of  water 
kxF  his  ablutions. 

A  year  x^assed  in  this  way  without  anything  to  excite  sus- 
ncion.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the  blindness  of  Muha- 
nad  was  entirely  a  deception;  and  he  was  concerting  a  plan 
xf  escs^,  through  the  aid  of  some  friends  of  his  father,  who 
loond  means  to  visit  him  occasionally.  One  sultry  evening 
n  midsummer,  the  guards  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  Guadal- 
jjTiiver,  leaving  Muhamad  alone,  in  the  lower  chambers  of  the 
x>wer.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  he 
lastened  to  a  window  of  the  stair-case,  leading  down  to  the 
astern,  lowered  himself  as  far  as  his  arms  would  reach,  and 
lropx)ed  without  injury  to  the  ground.  Plimging  into  the 
S^uadalquiver,  he  swam  across  to  a  thick  grove  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  his  friends  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  Here, 
mounting  a  horse  which  they  had  provided  for  an  event  of  the 
kind,  he  fled  across  the  country,  by  solitary  roads,  and  made 
good  his  escape  to  the  mountains  of  Jaen. 
The  guardians  of  the  tower  dreaded  for  some  time  to  make 
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known  his  flight  to  Abderahman.    When  at  leiigth  it  iv 
to  him,  he  ezclainied :  '^  AJl  is  the  work  of  eternal  v     a       v 
is  intended  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  benefit  tiie  wi         n 
out  injuring  the  good.    The  flight  of  that  blind  man  wm  ca 
much  trouble  and  bloodshed." 

His  predictions  were  verified.     Mnhamad  reared  the  8te 
dardof  rebelHon  onthemoimtains;  the  seditious  anddisoOD- 
tented  of  all  kinds  hastened  to  join  it,  together  with  so     9f 
of  fortune,  or  rather  wandering  banditti,  and  he  had  soon 
thousand  men,  well  armed,  hardy  in  habitB,  and  despe 
in  character.    His  brother  Oasim  also  reappeared  about  1 
same  time  in  the  moimtains  of  Bonda,  at  the  head  of 
bend  that  laid  all  the  neighboring  valleys  under  contximiBiiiL 

Abderahman  summoned  his  alcaydes  from  their  vario 
tary  posts,  to  assist  in  driving  the  rebels  from  their  Toaax 
fastnesses  into  the  plains.    It  was  a  dangerous  and  ] 
toil,  for  the  mountains  were  frightfully  wild  and  r      m. 
entered  them  with  a  powerful  host,  driving  the  reoi      Erom 
height  to  height  and  valley  to  valley,  and  ha-wiiiging        nliy  a 
galling  fire  from  thousands  of  cross-bows.    At  ktigui  a  deo- 
sive  battle  took  place  near  the  river  Guadalemar.    The  nibdl 
were  signally  defeated;  four  thousand  fell  in  action,  many 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  and  Muhamad,  with  a  few  hoiW' 
men,  escaped  to  the  moimtains  of  the  Algarves.    Qere  he  im 
hunted  by  the  alcaydes  from  one  desolate  retreat  to  anottHT; 
his  few  followers  grew  tired  of  shaiing  the  disastrooB  Dufiuufli 
of  a  fated  man;  one  by  one  deserted  him,  and  he  hiwufjiif  de- 
serted the  remainder,  fearing  they  might  give  him  nm  to  pio^ 
chase  their  own  pardon. 

Lonely  and  disguised,  he  plimged  into  the  deplSu  of  Ito 
forests,  or  lurked  in  dens  and  caverns,  like  a  famiffh^  %d(, 
often  casting  back  his  thoughts  with  regret  to  the  time  of  Ui 
captivity  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  Cordova.  Hunger  at  kngfli 
drove  him  to  Alarcon,  at  the  risk  of  being  discovered.  Famine 
and  misery,  however,  had  so  wasted  and  changed  him,  tliat  be 
was  not  recognized.  He  remained  nearly  a  year  in  Alavcon, 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  yet  constantly  tormenting  hlmieK 
with  the  dread  of  discovery,  and  with  groundless  feara  of  the 
vengeance  of  Abderahman.  Death  at  length  put  an  end  to  Ide 
wretchedness. 

A  milder  fate  attended  his  brother  Casim.  Being  ^gfetrtrf 
in  the  mountains  of  Murcia,  he  was  conducted  in  cbainB  to 
Cordova.    On  coming  into  the  presence  of  Abdembman,  Ul 
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oe  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  broken  by  distress,  gave  way; 

)  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  kissed  the  dust  beneath  the  feet 
x  le  king,  and  implored  his  clemency.  The  benignant  heart 
it  jabderahman  was  filled  with  melancholy,  rather  than  exul- 
iati<»i,  at  beholding  this  wreck  of  the  once  haughty  f  €unily  of 
STusuf  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  and  suing  for  mere  existence. 
Bfe  thought  upon  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  felt  how  in- 

cure  are  all  her  fovors.    He  raised  the  unhappy  Casim  from 
earth,  ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and,  not  content 

Ln  mere  forgiveness,  treated  him  with  honor,  and  gave  him 

poBsesslons  in  Seville,  where  he  might  live  in  state  conform- 

aiUe  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  his  family.    Won  by  this  great 

persevering  magnanimity,  Casin?  ever  after  remained  one 

on  xne  most  devoted  of  his  subjects. 

All  the  enemies  of  Abderahman  were  at  length  subdued ;  he 
reigned  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain;  and  so 
benign  was  his  government,  that  every  one  blessed  the  revival 
of  the  illustrious  line  of  Omeya.  He  was  at  all  times  accessible 
lio  the  humMest  of  his  subjects:  the  poor  man  ever  found  in 
him  a  friend,  and  the  oppressed  a  protector.  He  improved  the 
administration  of  justice ;  established  schools  for  public  instruc- 
tic     ;  encouraged  poets  and  men  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the 

u  3es.  He  built  mosques  in  every  city  that  he  visited;  in- 
culcated religion  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept;  and  cele- 
brated all  the  festivals  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  with  the 
utmost  magnificence. 

As  a  monimient  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  prosperity  with 
which  he  had  been  favored,  he  undertook  to  erect  a  mosque  in 
his  favorite  city  of  Cordova,  that  should  rival  in  splendor  the 
great  mosque  of  Damascus,  and  excel  the  one  recently  erected 
in  Bagdad  by  the  Abbassides,  the  supplanters  of  his  family. 

It  is  said  that  he  himself  furnished  the  plan  for  this  Yimous 
edifice,  and  even  worked  on  it,  with  his  own  hands,  one  hour 
in  each  day,  to  testify  his  zeal  and  himiility  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  to  animate  his  workmen.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed,  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his  plans  by  his 
son  Hixem.  When  finished,  it  surpassed  the  most  splendid 
mosques  of  the  east.  It  was  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
two  himdred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Within  were  twenty-eight 
aisles,  crossed  by  nineteen,  supported  by  a  thousand  and  ninety- 
three  coliunns  of  marble.  There  were  nineteen  portals,  covered 
with  plates  of  bronze  of  rare  workmanship.  The  principal 
portal  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold.    On  the  summit  of  the 
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grand  cux)ola  were  three  gilt  balls  surmounted  by  a  golden 
pomegranate.  At  night,  the  mosque  was  iliuminated  wifii 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps,  and  great  sums  woe 
expended  in  amber  and  aloes,  which  were  burned  as  pQifiiine& 
The  mosque  remains  to  this  day,  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendoTi 
yet  stiU  one  of  the  grandest  Moslem  moniunents  in  Spain. 

Finding  himself  advancing  in  years,  Abderahman  asseml 
in  his  capital  of  Cordova  the  principal  governors  and  com- 
manders of  his  kingdom,  and  in  presence  of  them  all,  ^riiih 
great  solemnity,  nominated  his  son  Hixem  as  the  successor  to 
the  throne.    All  present  made  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Abderah- 
man during  his  life,  and  to  Hixem  after  his  death.    The  p 
was  younger  than  his  brothers,  Soleiman  and  Abdallah; 
he  was  the  son  of  Howara,  the  tenderly  beloved  sulti       M 
Abderahman,  and  her  influence,  it  is  said,  gained  him 
preference. 

Within  a  few  months  afterward,  Abderahman  fell  grievously 
sick  at  Merida.  Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  summoDed 
Hixem  to  his  bedside:  '^  My  son,"  said  he,  ''the  angel  of  dealih 
is  hovering  over  me ;  treasure  up,  therefore,  in  thy  heart  tiOB 
dying  coimsel,  which  I  give  through  the  great  love  I  bear  tiiea 
Bemember  that  all  empire  is  from  God,  who  gives  and  takes  it 
away,  according  to  his  pleasure,  ^ce  Gk)d,  through  ha 
divine  goodness,  has  given  us  regal  power  and  autfaozity,  jet 
us  do  his  holy  will,  which  is  nothing  else  than  to  do  good  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  those  committed  to  our  protectioa 
Bender  equal  justice,  my  son,  to  the  rich  and  the  poaFy  fvid 
never  suffer  injustice  to  be  done  within  thy  dominion,  forit  ii 
the  road  to  perdition.  Be  merciful  and  benignant  to  ffiqiB 
dependent  upon  thee.  Confide  the  government  of  thy  dtiif 
and  provinces  to  men  of  worth  and  experience ;  puniah  wittMNit 
compassion  those  ministers  who  oppress  thy  people  wiilL  emv- 
bitant  exactions.  Pay  thy  troops  pimctually;  teach  tbem  to 
feel  a  certainty  in  thy  promises;  command  them  with  genlit- 
ness  but  firmness,  and  make  them  in  truth  the  defenden  dL 
the  state,  not  its  destroyers.  Cultivate  unceasingly  the  aflSeo- 
tions  of  thy  people,  for  in  their  good-will  consists  the  seoonlT 
of  the  state,  in  their  distrust  its  peril,  in  their  hatred  its  qpr- 
tedn  ruin.  Protect  the  husbandmen  who  cultivate  the  earH^ 
and  yield  us  necessary  sustenance ;  never  permit  tiieir  fieUi^ 
and  groves,  and  gardens  to  be  disturbed.  In  a  word,  ac^  ia 
such  wise  that  thy  people  may  bless  thee,  and  may  e^Joy, 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing,  a  s^ure  and  tranquil  lifeb    Ia 
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LS  consists  good  government;  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  thou 
wilt  be  happy  among  thy  people,  and  renowned  throughout 
the  world." 

Having  given  this  excellent  counsel,  the  good  king  Abderah 
doan  blessed  his  son  Hixem,  and  shortly  after  died;  being  but 
In  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  with  great 
pbmp;  but  the  highest  honors  that  distinguished  his  funeral 
vrere  the  tears  of  real  sorrow  shed  upon  his  grave.  He  left 
behind  Tiim  a  name  for  valor,  justice,  and  magnanimity,  and 
Forever  famous  as  being  the  f oimder  of  the  glorious  line  of  the 
Qmmiades  in  Spain. 


THE  WroOW'S  OEDEAL, 

OB  A  JUDIOIAL  TRIAL  BY  COMBAT. 

The  world  is  daily  growing  older  and  wiser.  Its  institutions 
vary  with  its  years,  and  mark  its  growing  wisdom ;  and  none 
more  so  than  its  modes  of  investigating  truth,  and  ascertaining 
guilt  or  innocence.  In  its  nonage,  when  man  was  yet  a  faUible 
being,  and  doubted  the  accuracy  of  his  own  intellect,  appeals 
were  made  to  heaven  in  dark  and  doubtful  cases  of  atrocious 
accusation. 

The  accused  was  required  to  plimge  his  hand  in  boiling  oil, 
or  to  walk  across  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to  maintain  his 
innocence  in  armed  fight  and  listed  field,  in  person  or  by 
champion.  If  he  passed  these  ordeals  xmscathed,  he  stood 
acquitted,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  a  verdict  from  on 
high. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  gallant  age  of 
chivalry,  the  gentler  sex  should  have  been  most  frequently  the 
subjects  of  these  rude  trials  and  perilous  ordeals;  and  that, 
too,  when  assailed  in  their  most  deHcate  and  vulnerable  part — 
their  honor. 

\  In  the  present  very  old  and  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
when  the  human  intellect  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  own  concerns,  and  needs  no  special  interposition 
of  heaven  in  its  affairs,  the  trial  by  jury  has  superseded  these 
superhuman  ordeals ;  and  the  unanimity  of  twelve  discordant 
minds  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  verdict.  Such  a  unanimity 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  also  to  require  a  miracle  from 
heaven;   but  it  is  produced  by  a  simple  device  of  human 
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ingenuity.  The  twelve  jurors  are  locked  up  in  their  box,  ther9 
to  fast  until  abstinence  shall  have  so  clarified  their  inteUectB 
that  the  whole  jarring  panel  can  discern  the  truth,  and  concur 
in  a  unanimous  decision.  One  point  is  certain,  that  truth  is 
one,  and  is  immutable— imtil  i»he  jurors  all  agree,  they  cannot 
all  be  right. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  discuss  this  great  judicial 
point,  or  to  question  the  avowed  superiority  of  the  mode  of 
investigating  truth  adopted  in  this  antiquated  and  very  saga- 
cious era.  It  is  our  object  merely  to  exhibit  to  the  curious 
reader  one  of  the  most  memorable  cases  of  judicial  combat  we 
find  in  the  annals  of  Spain.  It  occurred  at  the  bright  com- 
mencement of  the  reign,  and  in  the  youthful,  and,  as  yet, 
glorious  days,  of  Roderick  the  Goth;  who  subsequently  tar- 
nished his  fame  at  home  by  his  misdeeds,  and,  finally,  lost  his 
kingdom  and  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  in  that 
disastrous  battle  which  gave  up  Spain  a  conquest  to  the  Moors. 
The  following  is  the  story : 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  duke  of  Lorraiiie,  who 
was  acknowledged  throughout  his  domains  to  be  one  of  the 
wisest  princes  that  ever  hved.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one 
measure  adopted  by  him  that  did  not  astonish  his  privy  coun- 
sellors and  gentlemen  in  attendance;  and  he  said  suchwitly 
things,  and  made  such  sensible  speeches,  that  the  jawB  at  his 
high  chamberlain  were  well-nigh  dislocated  from  lAJighitig  with 
delight  at  one,  and  gaping  with  wonder  at  the  other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate  lived  for 
half  a  century  in  single-blessedness;  at  length  his  ooartton 
began  to  think  it  a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy  a  puinoe 
should  not  have  a  child  after  his  own  likeness,  to  inherit  Yob 
talents  and  domains;  so  they  urged  him  most  respectfuDy  to 
marry,  for  the  good  of  his  estate,  and  the  welfare  of  bis  sab- 
jects. 

He  tmned  their  advice  over  in  his  mind  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  sent  forth  emissaries  to  summon  to  bis  OGurt 
all  the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land  who  were  ambitioos  of 
sharing  a  ducal  crown.  The  court  was  soon  crowded  wilh 
beauties  of  all  styles  and  complexions,  from  among  whom  be 
chose  one  in  the  earliest  budding  of  her  charms,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  gentlemen  to  be  unparalleled  for  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  courtiers  extoUed  the  duke  to  the  aldeB  lor 
making  such  a  choice,  and  considered  it  another  proof  of  hii 
great  wisdom.     *^  The  duke,^'  said  they,  ^' is  waxing  a  liMe  too 
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4d,  the  dsimBel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little  too  young;  if  one 
]g  lacking  in  years,  the  other  has  a  superahundance ;  thus  a 
ifant  on  <Hie  side  is  balanced  by  the  excess  on  the  other,  and 
tbe  result  is  a  weU-assorted  marriage." 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wipe  men  who  marry 
rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather  youthful  to  their  bosoms, 
became  dotingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and  very  properly  indulged 
her  in  all  things.  He  was,  consequently,  cned  up  by  his  sub- 
jects in  general,  and  by  the  ladies  in  particular,  as  a  pattern 
lor  husbands ;  and,  in  the  end,  from  the  wonderful  docihty 
with  which  he  submitted  to  be  reined  and  checked,  acquired 
the  amiable  and  enviable  appellation  of  Duke  Philibert  the 
wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed  the  conjugal  felicity 
of  this  paragon  of  husbands — though  a  considerable  time 
dapsed  after  his  marriage,  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  an 
heir.  The  good  duke  left  no  means  imtried  to  propitiate 
Heaven.  He  made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  he  fasted  and  he 
prayed,  but  aU  to  no  purpose.  The  courtiers  were  all  aston- 
ished at  the  circumstance.  They  could  not  account  for  it. 
While  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  country  had  sturdy  brats  by 
dozens,  without  putting  up  a  prayer,  the  duke  woi:e  himself  to 
ifcui  and  bone  with  penances  and  fastings,  yet  seemed  farther 
off  from  his  object  than  ever. 

At  length,  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  felt  his 
end  approaching.  He  looked  sorrowfully  and  dubiously  upon 
his  young  and  tender  spouse,  who  hung  over  him  with  tears 
and  sobbings.  **Alas!"  said  he,  **  tears  are  soon  dried  from 
youthful  eyes,  and  sorrow  hes  Ughtly  on  a  youthful  heart.  In 
a  little  while  thou  wilt  forget  in  the  arms  of  another  husband 
him  who  has  loved  thee  so  tenderly." 

"Never!  never!"  cried  the  duchess.  " Never  wiU  I  cleave 
to  another !  Alas,  that  my  lord  should  think  me  capable  of 
such  inconstancy !" 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was  soothed  by  her  assur- 
ances; for  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  giving  her  up 
even  after  he  should  be  dead.  StiU  he  wished  to  have  some 
l^edge  of  her  enduring  constancy: 

**  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  wife,"  said  he,  "to  control 
thee  through  a  long  life.  A  year  and  a  day  of  strict  fidelity 
will  appease  my  troubled  spirit.  Promise  to  remain  faithful  to 
my  memory  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  I  will  die  in  peace." 

The  duchess  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect,  but  the  uxori- 
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ous  f eelingB  of  the  duke  were  not  yet  satisfied.  ^ '  Safe  bind,  safi* 
find,'^  thought  he ;  so  he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  to  her  all  his 
domains,  on  condition  of  her  remaining  true  to  bun  for  a  year 
and  a  day  after  his  decease;  but,  should  it  appear  that,  within 
that  time,  she  had  in  anywise  lapsed  from  her  fidelily,  the  in- 
heritance should  go  to  his  nephew,  tiie  lord  of  a  neighboring 
territory. 

Having  made  his  will,  the  good  duke  died  and  was  boned.. 
Scarcely  was  he  in  his  tomb,  when  his  nephew  came  to  take 
possession,  thinking,  as  his  imcle  had  died  without  iflsoe,  tiie 
domains  would  be  devised  to  him  of  course.  He  was  in  a  furi- 
ous passion,  when  the  will  was  produced,  and  the  young  widow 
declared  inheritor  of  the  dukedom.  As  he  was  a  violent,  hig^ 
handed  man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in  the  land,  fean 
were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt  to  seize  on  the  teiri- 
tories  by  force.  He  had,  however,  two  bachelor  undleB  for 
bosom  counsellors,  swaggering,  rakehelly  old  cavaliers,  wfac^ 
having  led  loose  and  riotous  Hves,  prided  themselves  upon 
knowing  the  world,  and  being  deeply  experienced  in  human 
nature.  "Prithee,  man,  be  of  good  cheer,"  said  they,  "tte 
duchess  is  a  young  and  buxom  widow.  She  has  just  buried 
our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul  I  was  somewhat  too  modi 
given  to  praying  and  fasting,  and  kept  his  pretty  wife  abnq^ 
tied  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like  a  bird  from  a  caga  lUnk 
you  she  will  keep  her  vow?  Pooh,  pooh— impoesibiet  UlakB 
our  words  for  it— we  know  mankind,  and,  above  all,  mmiaih 
kind.  She  cannot  hold  out  for  such  a  length  of  time;  it  is  nol 
in  womanhood— it  is  not  in  widowhood— we  know  it,  and  flMM 
enough.  Keep  a  sharp  look-K)ut  upon  the  widow,  thenCtm^ 
and  within  the  twelvemonth  you  will  catch  her  tiipping— and 
then  the  dukedom  is  your  own." 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  fawifMiaiidMly 
placed  spies  round  the  duchess,  and  bribed  several  of  her  se^ 
vants  to  keep  watch  upon  her,  so  that  she  could  not  take  a 
single  step,  even  from  one  apartment  of  her  palace  to  anoflier, 
without  being  observed.  Never  was  young  and  beautifd 
widow  exposed  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept  upon  her. 
Though  confident  of  her  own  rectitude,  she  knew  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous— she  must  be  abore  flM 
reach  of  slander.  For  the  whole  term  of  her  probatum,  then* 
fore,  she  proclaimed  a  strict  non-intercourse  with  the  oHmt 
8ex.    She  had  females  for  cabinet  ministers  and  chamlMEliiniy 
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through  whom  she  transacted  all  her  public  and  private  con- 
oeroB;  and  it  is  said  that  never  were  the  afEairs  of  the  duke- 
d(mi  so  adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  palace;  she 
never  went  out  of  its  precincts,  and  whenever  she  moved  ahout 
its  courts  and  gardens,  she  surroimded  herself  with  a  body- 
guard of  yoimg  maids  of  honor,  commanded  by  dames  re- 
nowned for  discretion.  She  slept  in  a  bed  without  curtains, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room  illimiinated  by  innumerable  wax 
tapers.  Four  ancient  spinsters,  virtuous  as  Virginia,  perfect 
dragons  of  watchfulness,  who  only  slept  during  the  daytime, 
kept  vigils  throughout  the  night,  seated  in  the  four  comers  of 
the  room  on  stools  without  backs  or  arms,  and  with  seats  cut 
in  checkers  of  the  hardest  wood,  to  keep  them  from  dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  yoimg  duchess  conauct  her- 
self for  twelve  long  months,  and  slander  almost  bit  her  tongue 
off  in  despair,  at  finding  no  room  even  for  a  surmise.  Never 
was  ordeal  more  burden  some,  or  mote  enduringly  sustained. 

The  year  passed  away.  The  last,  odd  day  arrived,  and  a  long, 
long  day  it  was.  It  was  the  twenty-first  of  Jime,  the  longest 
day  in  the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an 
end.  A  thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  watch 
the  sun  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly  chmbed 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  seemed  still  more  slowly  to  roll  down. 
They  could  not  help  expressing  their  wonder,  now  and  then,  why 
the  duke  should  have  tagged  this  supemumerary  day  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  if  tnree  hundred  and  sixty-five  Hays  were 
not  sufficient  to  try  and  task  the  fidelity  of  any  woman.  It  is 
the  last  grain  that  turns  the  scale — ^the  last  drop  that  overflows 
the  goblet — and  the  last  moment  of  delay  that  eximusts  the 
patience.  By  the  time  the  sim  sank  oelow  the  horizon,  the 
duchess  was  in  a  fidget  that  passed  all  boimds,  and,  though 
several  hours  were  yet  to  pass  before  the  day  regularly  expired, 
she  could  not  have  remained  those  hoiu*s  in  durance  to  gain  a 
royal  crown,  much  less  a  ducal  coronet.  So  she  gave  orders, 
and  her  palfrey,  magnificently  caparisoned,  was  brought  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  palfreys  for  all  her  ladies  in 
attendance.  In  this  way  she  saUied  forth,  just  as  the  sun  had 
gone  down.  It  was  a  mission  of  piety — ^a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to 
a  convent  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  mountain— to  retmii 
thanks  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  having  sustained  her  through 
this  fearful  ordeal. 

The  prisons  performed,  the  duche^  and  her  ladies  returned* 
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ambling  gently  along  the  border  of  a  forest.  It  was  aiboot  thai 
mellow  hour  of  twilight  when  night  and  day  are  mingled,  and 
all  objects  are  indistinct.  Suddenly,  some  monstrouB  animal 
sprang  from  out  a  thicket,  with  fearful  bowlings.  The  female 
body-guard  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  different  ways. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  recovered  from  their  panic,  and 
gathered  once  more  together;  but  the  duchess  was  not  to  be 
foimd.  The  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety.  The 
hazy  mist  of  twilight  had  prevented  their  distinguishing  per- 
fectly the  animal  which  had  affrighted  them.  Some  thou^t 
it  a  wolf,  others  a  bear,  others  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  For 
upwards  of  an  nour  did  they  beleaguer  the  forest,  without 
daring  to  venture  in,  and  were  on  the  point  ot  giving  up  the 
duchess  as  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  beheld  her  advancing  in  the  gloom,  supported  by  a  stately 
cavalier. 

He  was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody  knew.  It  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  his  coimtenance  in  the  dark;  but  all 
the  ladies  agreed  that  he  was  of  noble  presence  and  captivattiDg 
address.  He  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  the  very  fangs  of 
the  monster,  which,  he  assured  the  ladies,  was  neither  a  wolf, 
nor  a  bear,  nor  yet  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  a  veritable 
fiery  dragon,  a  species  of  monster  peculiarly  hostile  to  beaatifal 
females  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  all  the  efforts  of 
knight-errantry  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate. 

The  ladies  crossed  themselves  when  they  heard  of  the  danger 
from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  could  not  enough  admixe 
the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  duchess  would  fain  have 
prevailed  on  her  deliverer  to  accompany  her  to  her  court;  but 
he  had  no  time  to  spare,  being  a  knight-errant,  who  had  many 
adventures  on  nand,  and  many  distressed  damsels  and  AfflirA^ 
widows  to  rescue  and  relieve  in  various  parts  of  the  oountry. 
Taking  a  respectful  leave,  therefore,  he  piu'sued  his  wajrfaring; 
and  the  duchess  and  her  train  returned  to  the  palace.  Throag)i- 
out  the  whole  way,  the  ladies  were  imwearied  in  fihiwting  flie 
praises  of  the  stranger  knight,  nay,  many  of  them  would  will- 
ingly have  incurred  the  danger  of  the  dragon  to  have  enjoyed 
the  happy  deHverance  of  the  duchess.  As  to  the  latter,  she 
rode  pensively  along,  but  said  nothing. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made  public,  than 
a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  the  beautiful  duchess. 
The  blustering  nephew  of  the  deceased  duke  went  about,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  with  a  swaggering  imole  at  each  shoulder,  ready 
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to  biMjk  him,  and  swore  the  duchess  had  forfeited  her  domain. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  called  all  the  saints,  and  angels,  and  her 
ladies  in  attendance  into  the  bargain,  to  witness  that  she  had 
passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  immaciilate  fidehty.  One  fatal 
hoiu:  remained  to  be  accounted  for;  and  into  the  space  of  one 
little  hour  sins  enough  may  be  conjured  up  by  evil  tongues,  to 
blast  the  fame  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles,  who  had  seen  the  world,  were  ever 
ready  to  bolster  the  matter  through,  and  as  they  were  brawny, 
broad-shouldered  warriors,  and  veterans  in  brawl  as  well  as 
debauch,  they  had  great  sway  with  the  multitude.  If  any  one 
pretended  to  assert  the  innocence  of  the  duchess,  they  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  loud  ha  I  ha !  of  derision.  ^*  A  pretty  story, 
truly,"  would  they  cry,  "about  a  wolf  and  a  dragon,  and  a 
yoimg  widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy  varlet  who  dares 
not  show  his  face  in  the  dayhght.  You  may  tell  that  to  those 
who  do  not  know  human  nature,  for  our  parts  we  know  the 
sex,  and  that's  enough." 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion,  they  would 
suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell,  look  big,  and  put  their  hands 
upon  their  swords.  As  few  people  like  to  figlit  in  a  cause  that 
does  not  touch  their  own  interests,  the  nephew  and  the  imcles 
were  suffered  to  have  their  way,  and  swagger  imcontradicted. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal,  composed  of 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  dukedom,  and  many  and  repeated 
consultations  were  held.  The  character  of  the  duchess  through- 
out the  year  was  as  bright  and  spotless  as  the  moon  in  a  cloud- 
less night;  one  fatal  hour  of  darkness  alone  intervened  to 
eclipse  its  brightness.  Finding  human  sagacity  incapable  oi. 
dispelling  the  mystery,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  question 
to  heaven;  or  in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
sword— a  sage  tribunal  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  nephew 
and  two  bully  uncles  were  to  maintain  their  accusation  in 
listed  combat,  and  six  months  were  allowed  to  the  duchess  to 
provide  herself  with  three  champions,  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Should  she  fail  in  this,  or  should  her  champions  be 
vanquished,  her  honor  would  be  considered  as  attainted,  her 
fidelity  as  forfeit,  and  her  dukedom  would  go  to  the  nephew, 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

With  this  determination  the  duchess  was  fain  to  comply. 
Proclamations  were  accordingly  made,  and  heralds  sent  to 
various  parts;  but  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  elapsed,  without  any  champion  appearing  to  assert 
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her  loyalty  throughout  that  darksome  hour.  The  fcdr  widow 
was  reduced  to  despair,  when  tidings  reached  her  of  grand 
tournaments  to  be  held  at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  with  the 
Morisco  princess  Exilona.  As  a  last  resort,  the  duchess  re- 
paired to  the  Spanish  court,  to  implore  the  gallantry  of  ite 
assembled  chivalry. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gorgeous  revelry 
on  the  event  of  the  royal  nuptials.  The  youthful  king,  brave, 
ardent,  and  magnificent,  and  his  lovely  bride,  beaming  with 
all  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  East,  were  hailed  with  shouts  and 
acclamations  whenever  they  appeared. 

Their  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their 
attire,  their  prancing  steeds,  and  splendid  retinues;  and  the 
haughty  dames  of  the  court  appeared  in  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry,  the  beautiful,  but  afflicted 
Duchess  of  Lorraine  made  her  approach  to  the  throne.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled ;  four  duennas  of  the 
most  staid  and  severe  aspect,  and  six  beautiful  demoiselles, 
formed  her  female  attendants.  She  was  guarded  by  several 
very  ancient,  withered,  and  grayheaded  cavaliers;  and  her 
train  was  borne  by  one  of  the  most  deformed  and  diminutive 
dwarfs  in  existence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knelt  down,  and, 
throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  countenance  so  beautiful  that 
half  the  courtiers  present  were  ready  to  renounce  wives  and 
mistresses,  and  devote  themselves  to  her  service;  but  when 
she  made  known  that  she  came  in  quest  of  champions  to 
defend  her  fame,  eveiy  cavalier  pressed  forward  to  ofiter  his 
arm  and  sword,  without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case; 
for  it  seemed  clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have  done 
nothing  but  what  was  right ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  she  oa^it 
to  be  championed  in  following  the  bent  of  her  humors,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess  softered  her- 
self to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  related  the  wh(^  story 
of  her  distress.  When  she  concluded,  the  king  remained  for 
some  time  silent,  charmed  by  the  music  of  her  vxiioe.  At 
length:  **As  I  hope  for  salvation,  most  beautiful  duchess," 
said  he,  "were  I  not  a  sovereign  king,  and  bound  in  duty  to 
my  kingdom,  I  mys(»lf  would  put  Lince  in  rest  to  vindicate 
yoiur  cause;  as  it  is,  I  here  give  full  permission  to  my  knig^tB, 
and  promise  lists  and  a  fair  field,  and  that  the  contest  shaD 
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take  place  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  in  presence  of  my 
assembled  court." 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  there  was  a 
strife  among  the  cavahers  present,  for  the  honor  of  the  contest. 
It  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  successful  candidates  were 
objects  of  great  envy,  for  every  one  was  ambitious  of  finding 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  widow. 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew  and  his  two 
uncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accusation,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  combat.  When  the  day  arrived,  all  Toledo 
was  in  commotion  at  an  early  hour.  The  hsts  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  place,  just  without  the  walls,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rugged  rocks  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  on  that  beauti- 
ful meadow  along  the  Tagus,  known  by  the  name  of  the  king's 
garden.  The  populace  had  already  assembled,  each  one  eager 
to  secure  a  favorable  place ;  the  balconies  were  filled  with  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  clad  in  their  richest  attire,  and  bands  of 
youthful  knights,  splendidly  armed  and  decorated  with  their 
ladies'  devices,  were  managing  their  superbly  caparisoned 
steeds  about  the  field.  The  king  at  length  came  forth  in  state, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  in 
a  raised  balcony,  imder  a  canopy  of  rich  damask;  and,  at 
sight  of  them,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the  field,  armed 
cap-Orpie^  and  followed  by  a  train  of  cavaliers  of  their  own 
roystering  cast,  great  swearers  and  carousers,  arrant  swash- 
bucklers, with  clanking  armor  and  jingling  spurs.  When  the 
people  of  Toledo  beheld  the  vaimting  and  discourteoios  appear^ 
ance  of  these  knights,  they  were  more  anxious  than  ever  for 
the  success  of  the  gentle  duchess;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sturdy  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors,  showed  that 
whoever  won  the  victory  from  them,  must  do  it  at  the  cost  of 
many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  riotous  crew  rode  in  at  one  side  of  the 
field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at  the  other,  with  her  suite  of 
grave  grayheaded  courtiers,  her  ancient  duennas  and  dainty 
demoiseUes,  and  the  httle  dwarf  toiling  along  under  the  weight 
of  her  train.  Every  one  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed,  and 
blessed  her  beautiful  face,  and  prayed  for  success  to  her  cause. 
She  took  her  seat  in  a  lower  balcony,  not  far  from  the  sover- 
eign; and  her  pale  face,  set  off  by  her  mourning  weeds,  was  as 
the  moon  shining  forth  from  among  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat.    The  warriors  were 
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just  entering  the  lists,  when  a  stranger  knight,  armed  in  pano- 
ply, and  followed  by  two  images  and  an  esquire,  came  galloping 
into  the  field,  and,  riding  up  to  the  royal  balcony,  claimed  the 
combat  as  a  matter  of  right. 

**In  me,"  cried  he,  ** behold  the  cavalier  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  rescue  the  beautiful  duchess  from  the  peril  of  the  foi^, 
and  the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous  calumny.  It 
was  but  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  errantry,  that  tidings  ot 
her  wrongs  have  reached  my  ears,  and  I  have  urged  hither  at 
all  speed,  to  stand  forth  in  her  vindication." 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of  the  )aii^t 
than  she  recognized  his  voice,  and  joined  her  prayers  with  his 
that  he  might  enter  the  lists.  The  difficulty  was,  to  determine 
which  of  the  three  champions  already  appointed  should  yield 
his  place,  each  insisting  on  the  honor  of  the  combat.  The 
stranger  knight  would  have  settled  the  point,  by  taking  the 
whole  contest  upon  himself;  but  this  the  other  knights  woidd 
not  permit.  It  was  at  length  determined,  as  before,  by  lot,  and 
the  cavaher  who  lost  the  chance  retired  murmuring  and  dis- 
consolate. 

The  trumpets  again  soimded— the  lists  were  opened.  The 
arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  imdes  appeared  so 
sompletely  cased  in  steel,  that  they  and  their  steeds  were  like 
moving  masses  of  iron.  When  they  xmderstood  the  sfcranger 
knight  to  be  the  same  that  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  her 
peril,  they  greeted  him  with  the  most  boisterous  derision: 

"O  ho!  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they,  "you  who  pre- 
tend to  champion  fair  widows  in  the  dark,  come  on,  and  vhidi- 
cate  your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open  day." 

The  only  reply  of  the  cavalier  was  to  put  lance  in  reet,  and 
brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  Needless  is  it  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so  many  hundred  com- 
bats that  have  been  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  verse.  Who  is 
there  but  must  have  foreseen  the  event  of  a  contest,  where 
Heaven  had  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  immaculate  of  widows? 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind  of  judicial 
combats,  can  imagine  the  encoimter  of  the  graceless  nephew 
and  the  stranger  knight.  He  sees  their  concussion,  man  to 
man,  and  horse  to  horse,  in  mid  career,  and  sir  GraoelesB 
hurled  to  the  groimd,  and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder  that  the 
assailants  of  the  brawny  uncles  wove  less  successful  in  their 
rude  encoimter;   but  he  will  picture  to  himself  the  stoat 
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stranger  spurring  to  their  rescue,  in  the  very  critical  moment; 
he  will  see  him  transfixing  one  with  his  lance,  and  cleaving 
the  other  to  the  chine  with  a  back  stroke  of  his  sword,  thus 
leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  upon  the  field,  and  establish- 
ing the  immaculate  fidehty  of  the  duchess,  and  her  title  to 
the  dukedom,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations;  nothing  was  heard  but 
praises  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  duchess,  and  of  the 
prowess  of  the  stranger  knight;  but  the  public  joy  wa^  still 
more  increased  when  the  champion  raised  his  visor,  and  ro' 
vealed  the  coimtenance  of  one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Spain, 
renowned  for  his  gallantry  in  the  service  of  the  sex,  and  who 
had  been  roimd  the  world  in  quest  of  similar  adventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  iU  of  his  wounds.  The  lovely 
duchess,  grateful  for  having  twice  owed  her  protection  to  his 
arm,  attended  him  daily  during  his  illness;  and  finally  re- 
warded his  gallantry  with  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  establish  his  title 
to  such  high  advancement  by  farther  deeds  of  arms;  but  his 
courtiers  declared  that  he  already  merited  the  lady,  by  thus 
vindicating  her  fame  and  fortune  in  a  deadly  combat  to  ou- 
trance;  and  the  lady  herself  hinted  that  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  of  his  prowess  in  arms,  frcon  the  proofs  she  had  re- 
ceived in  his  achievement  in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 
The  present  husband  of  the  duchess  did  not  pray  and  fast  like 
his  predecessor,  PhiHbert  the  wife-ridden;  yet  he  found  greater 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  for  their  imion  was  blessed  with 
a  ninnerous  progeny — ^the  daughters  chaste  and  beauteous  as 
their  mother;  the  sons  stout  and  valiant  as  their  sire,  and  re- 
nowned, like  him,  for  relieving  disconsolate  damsels  and  deBO* 
lated  widows. 


THE  CBEOLE  VILLAGE: 

A    SKETCH    FROM    A    STEAMBOAT. 

First  Published  in  1837. 

In  travelling  about  our  motley  country,  I  am  often  reminded 
of  Axiosto's  accoimt  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  Rood  paladin 
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Astolpho  found  everything  garnered  up  that  had  been  lost  on 
earth.  So  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  many  things  lost  in  the 
old  Avorld,  are  treasured  up  in  the  new;  having  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  since  the  early  days  of 
the  colonies.  A  European  antiquary,  therefore,  curious  in  his 
researches  after  the  ancient  and  almost  obliterated  customs 
and  usages  of  his  country,  would  do  well  to  put  himself  upon 
the  track  of  some  early  band  of  emigrants,  follow  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  rummage  among  their  descendants  on  our 
shores. 

In  the  phraseology  of  New  England  might  be  f  oimd  many  an 
old  English  provincial  phrase,  long  since  obsolete  in  the  parent 
country;  with  some  quaint  relics  of  the  roimdheads;  while 
Virginia  cherishes  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh. 

In  the  same  way  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  keep  up  many  usages  fading  away  in  ancient 
Germany;  while  many  an  honest,  broad-bottomed  custom, 
nearly  extinct  in  venerable  Holland,  may  be  foimd  flourishing 
in  pristine  vigor  and  luxuriance  in  Dutch  villages,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 

In  no  part  of  our  coxmtry,  however,  are  the  customs  and 
peculiarities,  imported  from  the  old  world  by  the  earlier 
settlers,  kept  up  with  more  fidelity  than  in  the  little,  poverty- 
stricken  villages  of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  which  border 
the  rivers  of  ancient  Louisiana.  Their  population  is  generally 
made  up  of  the  descendants  of  those  nations,  married  and 
interwoven  together,  and  occasionally  crossed  with  a  fidight 
dash  of  the  Indian.  The  French  character,  however,  floats  on 
top,  as,  from  its  buoyant  qualities,  it  is  sure  to  do,  wheneyor  it 
forms  a  particle,  however  small,  of  an  intermixture. 

In  these  serene  and  dilapidated  villages,  art  and  nature  stand 
still,  and  the  world  forgets  to  turn  round.     The  revolutioiiis 
that  distract  other  parts  of  this  mutable  planet,  reach  not  here, 
or  pass  over  without  leaving  any  trace.    The  fortunate  in 
tants  have  none  of  that  public  spirit  which  extends  its  a 
beyond  its  hoiizon,  and  imports  trouble  and  perplezilyfro 
all  quarters  in  newspapers.    In  fact,  newsx)aperB  are  i 
imknown  in  these  villages,  and  as  French  is  the  cuiT 
guage,  the  inhabitants  have  httle  community  of  opinion  w 
their  repubhcan  neighbors.     They  retain,  therefore, 
habits  of  passive  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  govemm 
though  they  stiU  lived  under  the  absolute  sway  of 
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commandants,  instead  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  sovereign 
I)eople,  and  having  a  voice  in  public  legislation. 

A  few  aged  men,  who  have  grown  gray  on  their  hereditary 
acres,  and  are  of  the  good  old  colonial  stock,  exert  a  patriar- 
chal sway  in  all  matters  of  pubHc  and  private  import ;  their 
opinions  are  considered  oracular,  and  their  word  is  law. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  have  none  of  that  eagerness  for 
gain  and  rage  for  improvement  which  keep  our  people  continu- 
ally on  the  move,  and  our  country  towns  incessantly  in  a  state 
of  transition.  There  the  magic  phrases,  "town  lots,"  "water 
privileges,"  "railroads,"  and  other  comprehensive  and  soul- 
stirring  words  from  the  speculator's  vocabulary,  are  never 
heard.  The  residents  dwell  in  the  houses  built  by  their  fore- 
fathers, without  thinking  of  enlarging  or  modernizing  them, 
or  pulling  them  down  and  turning  them  into  granite  stores. 
The  trees,  under  which  they  have  been  bom  and  have  played 
in  infancy,  flourish  undisturbed;  though,  by  cutting  them 
down,  they  might  open  new  streets,  and  put  money  in  their 
pockets.  In  a  word,  the  almighty  dollar,  that  great  object  of 
universal  devotion  throughout  our  land,  seems  to  have  no 
genuine  devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages ;  and  unless  some  of 
its  missionaries  penetrate  there,  and  erect  banking  houses  and 
other  pious  shrines,  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  inhabi- 
tants may  remain  in  their  present  state  of  contented  poverty. 

In  descending  one  of  our  great  Western  rivers  in  a  steam- 
boat, I  met  with  two  worthies  from  one  of  these  villages,  who 
had  been  on  a  distant  excursion,  the  longest  they  had  ever 
made,  as  they  seldom  ventured  far  from  home.  One  was  the 
great  man,  or  Grand  Seigneur,  of  the  village ;  not  that  he  en- 
joyed any  legal  privileges  or  power  there,  everything  of  the 
kind  having  been  done  away  when  the  province  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States.  His  sway  over  his  neighbors  was 
merely  one  of  custom  and  convention,  out  of  deference  to  his 
family.  Beside,  he  was  worth  full  fifty  thousand  doDars,  an 
amoimt  almost  equal,  in  the  ImagfnationB  of  tbe  yiDageEg^  to 
the  treasures  of  King  Solomon. 

This  very  substantial  old  gentlfioiaai'l 
fifth  generation  in  this  country, 
ture  and  deportment,  and  resnindedl 
cial  potentates  that  are  to  be  m«^ 
France.    He  was  of  a  large  frair- 
strong  features,  eyes  that  stood 
prominent  nose,  which  he  finegiK- 
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snuff-box,  and  occasionally  blew,  with  a  colored  haiidker« 
chief,  until  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet. 

He  was  attended  by  an  old  negro,  as  black  as  ebony,  with  a 
huge  mouth,  in  a  continual  grin;  evidently  a  privilc^jd  and 
favorite  servant,  who  had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  Iiit^. 
He  was  dressed  in  Creole  style — with  white  jacket  and  troit 
sers,  a  stiff  shirt  coUar,  that  threatened  to  cut  off  his  ears,  a 
bright  Madras  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and  lai^ 
gold  ear-rings.  He  was  the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a 
Western  tour ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for,  excepting 
the  Indians,  the  negroes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike  person- 
ages to  be  met  with  in  those  parts.  It  is  true,  they  differ  from 
the  Indians  in  being  a  httle  extra  polite  and  complimentary. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  merriest;  and  here,  too,  the  n^roes, 
however  we  may  deplore  their  unhappy  condition,  have  the 
advantage  of  their  masters.  The  whites  are,  in  general,  too 
free  and  prosperous  to  be  merry.  The  cares  of  maintftiTiiTig 
their  rights  and  Hberties,  adding  to  their  wealth,  and  TnalriTig 
presidents,  engross  all  their  thoughts,  and  dry  up  all  the  mois- 
ture of  their  souls.  If  you  hear  a  broad,  hearty,  devil-may- 
care  laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a  negro's. 

Beside  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur  of  the  viUage  had 
another  no  less  cherished  and  privileged  attendant.  This  was 
a  huge  dog,  of  the  mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging  mouth, 
and  a  look  of  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about  the  cabin  with 
the  air  of  a  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who  had  paid  for  Ms 
passage.  At  dinner  time  he  took  his  seat  beside  his  master, 
giving  him  a  glance  now  and  then  out  of  a  comer  of  his  eye, 
which  bespoke  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  not  be  foigot- 
ten.  Nor  was  he — every  now  and  then  a  huge  morsel  wcudd 
be  thrown  to  him,  peradventure  the  half-picked  1^  of  a  fowl, 
which  he  would  receive  with  a  snap  like  the  springing  of  a 
steel-trap— one  gulp,  and  all  was  down ;  and  a  glance  of  the  eye 
told  his  master  that  he  was  ready  for  another  consignment. 

The  other  'village  worthy,  travelling  in  company  with  the 
seigBeur,  was  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  Small,  thin,  and 
weazen-faced,  as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  be  represented  in  cari- 
cature, with  a  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his 
ear.  His  dress  was  flimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on  his  frame,  and 
he  had  altogether  the  look  of  one  Avith  but  little  coin  in  his 
pocket.  Yet,  though  one  of  the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he  was 
one  of  the  memest  and  most  popular  personages  in  his  natiye 
village. 
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Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  the  facto- 
tum of  the  place — ^sportsman,  school-master,  and  land-sur- 
veyor. He  could  sing,  dance,  and,  above  all,  play  on  the  fid- 
dle, an  invaluable  accomplishment  in  an  old  French  Creole 
village,  for  the  inhabitants  have  a  hereditary  love  for  balls 
and  fetes;  if  they  work  but  little,  they  dance  a  great  deal,  and 
a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their  heart. 

What  had  sent  Compere  Martin  travelling  with  the  Grand 
Seigneur  I  could  not  learn;  he  evidently  looked  up  to  him  with 
great  deference,  and  was  assiduous  in  rendering  him  petty  at- 
tentions ;  from  which  I  concluded  that  he  lived  at  home  upon 
the  crumbs  which  fell  firom  his  table.  He  was  gayest  when 
out  of  his  sight;  and  had  his  song  and  his  joke  when  forward, 
among  th^  decfc  i>assengers ;  but  altogether  Compere  Martin 
was  out  of  his  element  on  board  of  a  steamboat.  He  was  quite 
another  being,  I  am  told,  when  at  home  in  his  own  village. 

like  his  opulent  f ellow-traveUer,  he  too  had  his  canine  fol- 
lower and  retainer— and  one  suited  to  his  different  f  ortimes — 
one  of  the  civilest,  most  unoffending  little  dogs  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
on  board  of  the  steamboat ;  if  you  did  but  look  hard  at  him^  he 
would  throw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if 
imploring  mercy. 

At  table  he  took  his.  seat  a  little  distance  from  his  master; 
not  with  the  bluff,  confident  air  of  the  mastiff,  but  quietly  and 
diffidently,  his  head  on  one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously 
slouched,  the  other  hopefully  cocked  up;  his  xmder  teeth 
projecting  beyond  his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wistfully  fol- 
lowing each  morsel  that  went  into  his  master's  mouth. 

If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  venture  to  abstract 
a  morsel  from  his  plate  to  give  to  his  humble  companion,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  with  what  diffidence  the  exemplary  little* 
animal  would  take  hold  of  it,  with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  as 
if  he  would  almost  rather  not,  or  was  fearful  of  taking  too 
great  a  liberty.  And  then  with  what  decorum  would  he  eat 
it  I  How  many  efforts  would  he  make  in  swallowing  it,  as  if 
it  stuck  in  his  throat ;  with  what  daintiness  would  he  lick  his 
lips;  and  then  with  what  an  air  of  thankfulness  would  he  re- 
sume his  seat,  with  his  teeth  once  more  projecting  beyond  bis 
nose,  and  an  eye  of  humble  expectation  fixed  upon  his  master. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  steamboat  stopped  at 
the  village  which  was  the  residence  of  these  worthies.  It  stood 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  bore  traces  of  having  been  a 
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frontier  trading  post.  There  were  the  remains  of  stockades 
that  once  protected  it  f  Fom  the  Indians,  and  the  houses  were 
in  the  ancient  Spanish  and  French  colonial  taste,  the  place 
having  been  successively  under  the  domination  of  both  those 
nations  prior  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Statea 

The  arrival  of  the  seigneur  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
his  humble  companion.  Compere  Martin,  had  evidently  been 
looked  forward  to  as  an  event  in  the  village.  Numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  white,  yellow,  and  black,  were 
collected  on  the  river  bank ;  most  of  them  clad  in  old-fash- 
ioned French  garments,  and  their  heads  decorated  with  col- 
ored handkerchiefs,  or  white  night-caps.  The  moment  the 
steamboat  came  within  sight  and  hearing,  there  was  a  waving 
of  handkerchiefs,  and  a  screaming  and  bawling  of  salutations, 
and  felicitations,  that  baffle  all  description. 

The  old  gentleman  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received  by 
a  train  of  relatives,  and  friends,  and  children,  and  grandchil- 
dren, whom  he  kissed  on  each  cheek,  and  who  formed  a  pro- 
cession in  his  rear,  with  a  legion  of  domestics,  of  all  ages,  fd- 
lowing  him  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  French  house,  that  d<Hni- 
neered  over  the  village. 

His  black  valet-de-chambre,  in  white  jacket  and  trofaserB,  and 
gold  ear-rings,  was  met  on  the  shore  by  a  boon,  though  rustic 
companion,  a  tall  negro  fellow,  with  along,  good-humored  face, 
and  the  profile  of  a  horse,  which  stood  out  from  beneath  a  nar- 
row-rimmed straw  hat,  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  ex- 
plosions of  laughter  of  these  two  varlets,  on  meeting  and  ex- 
changing compliments,  were  enough  to  electrify  the  ooiontry 
roimd. 

The  most  hearty  reception,  however,  was  that  given  to  Oant- 
pere  Martin.  Everybody,  young  and  old,  hailed  him  before 
4ie  got  to  land.  Everybody  had  a  joke  for  Compere  Martin, 
and  Compere  Martin  had  a  joke  for  everybody.  Even  bis  little 
dog  appeared,  to  partake  of  his  popularity,  and  to  be  caressed 
by  every  hand.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  a  different  animal  the 
moment  he  touched  the  land.  Here  he  was  at  home;  here 
he  was  of  consequence.  He  barked,  he  leaped,  he  frisked  about 
his  old  friends,  and  then  would  a^m  roimd  the  place  in  a  wide 
circle,  as  if  mad. 

I  traced  Compere  Martin  and  his  little  dog  to  their  home.  B 
was  an  old  ruinous  Spanish  house,  of  large  dimensions,  with 
verandas  overshadowed  by  ancient  elms.  The  house  had  pro- 
bably been  the  residence,  in  old  times,  of  the  Spanish 
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mandant.  In  one  wing  of  this  crazy,  but  aristocratical  abode, 
^TBB  nestled  the  family  of  my  fellow-traveller;  for  poor  devils 
'4xe  apt  to  be  magnificently  clad  and  lodged,  in  the  cast-of( 
clothes  and  abandoned  palaces  of  the  great  and  wealthy. 

The  arrival  of  Compere  Martin  was  welcomed  by  a  legion  of 
women,  children,  and  mongrel  cm^ ;  and,  as  poverty  and  gay- 
ety  generally  go  hand  in  hand  among  the  French  and  their 
descendants,  the  crazy  mansion  soon  resomided  with  loud  gossip 
and  light-hearted  laughter. 

As  the  steamboat  paused  a  short  time  at  the  village,  I  took 
occasion  to  stroll  about  the  place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  in 
the  French  taste,  with  casements  and  rickety  verandas,  but 
most  of  them  in  flimsy  and  ruinous  condition.  All  the  wagons, 
ploughs,  and  other  utensils  about  the  place  were  of  ancient  and 
inconvenient  GaUic  construction,  such  as  had  been  brought 
from  France  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  colony.  The  very 
looks  of  the  people  reminded  me  of  the  villages  of  France. 

From  one  of  the  houses  came  the  hum  of  a  spinning  wheel, 
accompanied  by  a  scrap  of  an  old  French  chanson,  which  I 
have  heard  many  a  time  among  the  peasantry  of  Languedoc, 
doubtless  a  traditional  song,  brought  over  by  the  first  French 
emigrants,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Half  a  dozen  young  lasses  emerged  from  the  adjacent  dwell- 
ings, reminding  me,  by  their  hght  step  and  gay  costume,  of 
senes  in  ancient  France,  where  taste  in  dress  comes  natural  to 
every  class  of  females.  The  trim  bodice  and  colored  petticoat, 
and  little  apron,  with  its  pocj^ets  to  receive  the  hands  when  in 
an  attitude  for  conversation ;  the  colored  kerchief  wound  taste- 
fully round  the  head,  with  a  coquettish  knot  perking  above  one 
ear;  and  the  neat  slipper  and  tight  drawn  stocking,  with  its 
braid  of  narrow  ribbon  embracing  the  ankle  where  it  peeps 
from  its  mysterious  curtain.  It  is  from  this  ambush  that  Cupid 
sends  his  most  inciting  arrows. 

While  I  was  musing  upon  the  recollections  thus  accidentally 
summoned  up,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  from  the  mansion 
of  Compere  Martin,  the  signal,  no  doubt,  for  a  joyous  gather- 
ing. I  was  disposed  to  turn  my  steps  thither,  and  witness  the 
festivities  of  one  of  the  very  few  villages  I  had  met  with  in 
my  wide  tour,  that  was  yet  poor  enough  to  be  merry ;  but  the 
bell  of  the  steamboat  summoned  me  to  re-embark. 

As  we  swept  away  from  the  shore,  I  cast  back  a  wistful  eye 
upon  the  moss-grown  roofs  and  ancient  elms  of  the  village, 
and  prayed  that  the  inhabitants  might  long  retain  their  happy 
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ignorance,  their  absence  of  all  enterprise  and  improvement, 
their  respect  for  the  fiddle,  and  their  contempt  for  the  almighty 
dollar.*  I  fear,  however,  my  prayer  is  doomed  to  be  of  no 
avail.  In  a  little  while  the  steamboat  whirled  me  to  an 
Axaerican  town,  just  springing  into  bustling  and  prosperous 
existence. 

The  surrounding  forest  had  been  laid  out  in  town  lots ;  frames 
of  wooden  buildings  were  rising  from  among  stumps  and 
burnt  trees.  The  place  already  boasted  a  court-house,  a  jail, 
.  and  two  banks,  all  built  of  pine  boards,  on  the  model  of  Gre- 
cian temples.  There  were  rival  hotels,  rival  churches,  and 
rival  newspapers;  together  with  the  usual  number  of  judges, 
and  generals,  and  governors;  not  to  speak  of  doctors  by  the 
dozen,  and  lawyers  by  the  score. 

The  place,  I  was  told,  was  in  an  astonishing  career  of  im- 
provement, with  a  canal  and  two  railroads  in  embryo.  Lots 
doubled  in  price  every  week;  every  body  was  speculating  in 
land;  every  body  was  rich;  and  every  body  was  growing 
richer.  The  community,  however,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  new 
doctrines  in  rehgion  and  in  pohtical  economy;  there  were 
camp  meetings,  and  agrarian  meetings;  and  an  electioh  was 
at  hand,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  throw  the  whole  oouO' 
try  into  a  paroxysm. 

Alas  I  with  such  an  enterprising  neighbour,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  poor  httle  Creole  villagel 
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In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  there  is  a  sunny  corner  under 
the  wall  of  a  terrace  which  fronts  the  south.  Along  the  wall  is  a 
range  of  benches  commanding  a  view  of  ^he  walks  and  avenues 
of  the  garden.  This  genial  nook  is  a  place  of  great  resort  in 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  in  fine  days  in  winter,  as  it 
seems  to  retain  the  flavor  of  departed  summer.  On  a  calm, 
bright  morning  it  is  quite  alive  with  mu'sery-maids  and  their 


*  This  phrase,  used  for  tlie  first  time  in  this  sketch,  has  since  passed  into  cmicul 
eirculation,  and  by  some  has  been  questioned  as  savoring  of  irreTerenoe.  TI18 
author,  therefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to  declare  that  no  irrererenoe  was 
Intended  even  to  the  dollar  itself;  which  he  is  aware  is  daily  becoming  more  mad 
more  an  object  of  worship. 
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playful  little  charges.  Hither  also  resort  a  number  of  ancient 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  with  the  laudable  thnft  in  small 
pleasures  and  small  expenses  for  which  the  French  are  to  be 
noted,  come  here  to  enjoy  sunshine  and  save  firewood.  Here 
may  often  be  seen  some  cavaKer  of  the  old  school,  when  the 
sunbeams  have  warmed  his  blood  into  something  like  a  glow, 
fluttering  about  like  a  frost-bitten  moth  before  the  fire,  put- 
ting forth  a  feeble  show  of  gallantry  among  the  antiquated 
dames,  and  now  and  then  eyeing  the  buxom  nursery-maids 
with  what  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  air  of  libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual. frequenters  of  this  place  I  had  often 
,  remarked  an  old  gentleman,  whose  dress  was  decidedly  anti- 
revolutional.  He  wore  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat  of  the 
anden  regime ;  his  hair  was  frizzed  over  each  ear  into  ailes 
dejngeon^  a  style  strongly  savouring  of  Bourbonism;  and  a 
queue  stuck  out  behind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be 
disputed.  His  dress,  though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed 
gentihty,  and  I  observed  that  he  took  his  snuff  out  of  an 
olegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box.  He  appeared  to  be  the 
most  popular  man  on  the  walk.  He  had  a  compHment  for 
every  old  lady,  he  kissed  every  child,  and  he  patted  every 
little  dog  on  the  head;  for  children  and  little  dogs  are  very 
important  members  of  society  in  France.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  he  seldom  kissed  a  child  without,  at  the  same 
time,  pinching  the  nursery-maid's  cheek ;  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  school  never  forgets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentleman.  There  was  an 
habitual  expression  of  benevolence  in  his  face  which  I  have 
very  frequently  remarked  in  these  relics  of  the  pohter  days  of 
France.  The  constant  interchange  of  those  thousand  little 
courtesies  which  imperceptibly  sweeten  life  have  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  f eatuses,  and  spread  a  mellow  evening  charm 
over  the  wrinkles  of  old  age. 

Where  there  is  a  favorable  predisposition  one  soon  forms  a 
kind  of  tacit  intimacy  by  often  meeting  on  the  same  walks. 
Once  or  twice  I  accommodated  him  with  a  bench,  after  which 
w©  touched  hats  on  passing  each  other;  at  length  we  got  so  far 
as  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  together  out  of  his  box,  which  is 
equivalent  to  eating  salt  together  in  the  East;  from  that  time 
our  acquaintance  was  established. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion  in  his  morning  prome- 
nades, and  derived  much  amusement  from  his  good-humored 
remarks  on  men  and  manners.    One  morning,  as  we  were 
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strolling  through  an  alley  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  autumnal 
breeze  whirling  the  yellow  leaves  about  our  path,  my  oom- 
panion  fell  into  a  pecuharly  communicative  vein,  and  gave  me 
several  particulars  of  his  history.  He  had  once  been  wealthy, 
and  possessed  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  country  and  a  noble  hotd 
in  Paris;  but  the  revolution,  which  effected  so  many  disas- 
trous changes,  stripped  him  of  everything.  He  was  secretly 
denoimced  by  his  own  steward  during  a  sanguinary  period  (A 
the  revolution,  and  a  number  of  the  bloodhoimds  of  the  Ckxn- 
vention  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  received  private  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach  in  time  to  effecj}  his  escape.  He  landed 
in  England  without  money  or  friends,  but  considered  himseif , 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  his  head  upon  his  shoulders; 
several  of  his  neighbors  having  been  guillotined  as  a  pimish- 
ment  for  being  rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a  louis  in  his  pocket, 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  another.  He  ate  a  solitary  dinner 
of  beefsteak,  and  was  almost  poisoned  by  port  wine,  which 
from  its  color  he  had  mistaken  for  claret.  The  dingy  look  of 
the  chop-house,  and  of  the  little  mahogany- colored  box  in 
which  he  ate  his  dkmer,  contrasted  sadly  with  the  gay  salooiis 
of  Paris.  Everything  looked  gloomy  and  dishecurtening.  Pov- 
erty stared  him  in  the  face ;  he  turned  over  the  few  shillings 
he  had  of  change;  did  not  know  what  was  to  beoome  of  him; 
and — ^went  to  the  theatre  I 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened  attentively  to  a  tragedy 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  word,  and  which  semned 
made  up  of  fighting,  and  stabbing,  and  scene-shifting;  and 
began  to-  feel  his  spirits  sinking  within  him;  when,  casting  his 
eyes  into  the  orchestra,  what  was  his  surprise  to  recognise  an 
old  friend  and  neighbor  in  the  very  act  of  extorting  mnsio 
from  a  huge  violoncello. 

As  soon  as  the  evening's  performance  was  over  he  tapped  his 
friend  on  the  shoulder;  they  kissed  each  other  on  each  cheek, 
and  the  musician  took  him  home,  and  shared  his  lodgmgi 
with  him.  He  had  learned  music  as  an  accompiishment;  faiy 
his  friend's  advice  he  now  turned  to  it  as  a  means  of  support. 
He  procured  a  violin,  offered  himself  for  the  orchestra^ 
received,  and  again  considered  himself  one  of  the  most 
nate  men  upon  earth. 

Here  therefore  he  lived  for  many  years  during  fbe 
dancy  of  the  terrible  Napoleon.    He  found  several  emigEBntB 
living,  like  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  their  taleats.    Th0y 
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associated  together  talked  of  France  and  of  old  times,  and 
endeavore^x  v^j  s^txiy  op  a  semblance  of  Parisian  life  in  the 
centre  of  London. 

They  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap  French  restaurant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leicester-square,  where  they  were  served  with 
a  caricature  of  French  cookery.  They  took  their  promenade 
in  St.  James's  Park,  and  endeavored  to  fancy  it  the  Tuileries; 
in  short,  they  made  shift  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every- 
thing but  an  English  Sunday.  Lideed  the  old  gentleman 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  English,  whom  he 
affirmed  to  be  braves  gens;  and  he  mingled  so  much  among 
them  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  could  speak  their 
language  almost  well  enough  to  be  imderstood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  another  epoch  in  his  life.  He 
had  considered  himself  a  f  ortimate  man  to  make  his  escape 
penniless  out  of  France,  and  he  considered  himself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  return  penniless  into  it.  It  is  true  that  he  f  oiuid 
Ms  Parisian  hotel  had  passed  through  several  hands  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
recovery ;  but  then  he  had  been  noticed  benignantly  by  gov- 
ernment, and  had  a  pension  of  several  himdred  francs,  upon 
which,  with  careful  management,  he  lived  independently,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  happily. 

As  his  once  splendid  hotel  was  now  occupied  as  a  hdtel 
garni,  he  hired  a  small  chamber  in  the  attic;  it  was  but,  aa  he 
said,  changing  his  bedroom  up  two  pair  of  stairs — ^he  was  still 
in  his  own  house.  His  room  was  decorated  with  pictures  of 
several  beauties  of  former  times,  with  whom  he  professed  to 
have  been  on  favorable  terms:  among  them  was  a  favorite 
opera-dancer;  who  had  been  the  admiration  of  Paris  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  She  had  been  a  prot^gte  of 
my  friend,  and  one  of  the  few  of  his  youthful  favorites  who 
had  survived  the  lax>se  of  time  and  its  various  vicissitudes. 
They  had  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and  she  now  and  then 
visited  him;  but  the  beautiful  Psyche,  once  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  the  idol  of  the  parterre,  was  now  a  shrivelled,  little 
old  woman,  warped  in  the  back,  and  with  a  hooked  nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  attendant  upon  levies;  he 
was  most  zealous  in  his  loyalty,  and  could  not  speak  of  the 
royal  family  without  a  biu*st  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  still  felt 
towards  them  as  his  companions  in  exile.  As  to  his  poverty 
he  made  light  of  it,  and  indeed  had  a  good-humored  way  of 
ecmsoling  himself  for  every  cross  and  privation.    If  he  had 
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lost  his  chateau  in  the  coiintry,  he  had  half  a  doECn  royal 
palaces^  as  it  were,  at  his  command.  J3.e  nau  v  ersailles  and 
St.  Cloud  for  his  coimtiy  resorts,  and  the  shady  alleyB  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Luxemhourg  for  his  town  recreation.  Thus 
all  his  promenades  and  relaxations  were  magnificent,  yet 
cost  nothing. 

When  I  walk  through  these  fine  gardens,  said  he,  I  baTe  only 
to  fancy  myself  the  owner  of  them,  and  they  are  mine.  All 
these  gay  crowds  are  my  visitors,  and  I  defy  the  grand  seignior 
himself  to  display  a  greater  variety  of  beauty.  Nay,  what  is 
better,  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  entertaining  them.  My  estate 
is  a  perfect  Sans  Souci,  where  every  one  does  as  he  pleases,  and 
no  one  troubles  the  owner.  All  Paris  is  my  theatre,  and  pro- 
sents  me  with  a  continual  spectacle.  I  have  a  table  spread  for 
me  in  every  street,  and  thousands  of  waiters  ready  to  fly  at  my 
bidding.  When  my  servants  have  waited  upon  me  I  pay  tham, 
discharge  them,  and  there's  an  end;  I  have  no  fears  of  fheif 
wronging  or  pilf eriog  me  when  my  back  is  turned.  UiKni  fiie 
whole,  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  smile  of  infinite  good- 
humor,  when  I  think  upon  the  various  risks  I  have  run,  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  escaped  them ;  when  I  recollect  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  and  consider  all  that  I  at  present  enjoy,  1 
cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  singular  good  fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this  practical  philosopher,  and 
it  is  a  picture  of  many  a  Frenchman  ruined  by  the  revolutioD. 
The  French  appear  to  have  a  greater  facihty  than  most  men  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  reverses  of  life,  and  of  ex- 
tracting honey  out  of  the  bitter  things  of  this  world.  The  first 
shock  of  calamity  is  apt  to  overwhelm  them,  but  when  it  ii 
once  past,  their  natm*al  buoyancy  of  feeling  soon  brings  tiior 
to  the  surface.  This  may  be  called  the  result  of  levity  vf 
character,  but  it  answers  the  end  of  reconciling  us  to  ndstor- 
tune,  and  if  it  be  not  true  philosophy,  it  is  something  alnuxM  as 
efficacious.  Ever  since  I  have  heard  the  story  of  my  little 
Frenchman,  I  have  treasured  it  up  in  my  heart;  and  I  thank 
my  stars  I  have  at  length  found  what  I  had  long  considered  ^ 
not  to  be  found  on  earth— a  contented  man. 

P.S.  There  is  no  calculating  on  human  happiness.  Sfaice 
writing  the  foregoing,  the  law  of  iademnity  has  been  passed, 
and  my  friend  restored  to  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  I  "was 
absent  from  Paris  at  the  time,  but  on  my  return  hastened  tr» 
congratulate  him.    I  foimd  hiin  magnificently  lodged  on  iutf 
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first  floor  of  his  hotel.  I  was  ushered,  by  a  servant  in  Kvery, 
through  splendid  saloons,  to  a  caoinei;  lichly  furnished,  where 
I  found  my  Httle  Frenchman  reclining  on  a  couch.  He  received 
me  with  his  usual  cordiaUty ;  but  I  saw  the  gayety  and  benevo- 
lence of  his  countenance  had  fled;  he  had  an  eye  full  of  care 
and  anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  "  Good  fortune?" 
echoedhe;  **bah!  I  have  been  plundered  of  a  princely  fortune, 
and  they  give  me  a  pittance  as  an  indemnity." 

Alas  I  I  found  my  late  poor  and  contented  friend  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  miserable  men  in  Paris.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
in  the  ample  competency  restored  to  him,  he  is  daily  repining 
at  the  superfluity  withheld.  He  no  longer  wanders  in  happy 
idleness  about  Paris,  but  is  a  repining  attendant  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  ministers.  His  loyalty  has  evaporated  with  his 
gayety ;  he  screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bourbons  are  mentioned, 
and  even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he  hears  the  praises  of  the 
king.  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  many  philosophers  imdone 
by  the  law  of  indemnity,  and  his  case  is  desperate,  for  I  doubt 
whether  even  another  reverse  of  fortune,  which  should  restore 
him  to  poverty,  could  make  him  again  a  happy  man. 
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PREFACE. 


Few  events  in  history  have  been  so  signal  and  striking  in 
their  main  circumstances,  and  so  overwhelming  and  enduring 
in  their  consequences,  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  th^ 
Saracens ;  yet  there  are  few  where  the  motives,  and  characters, 
and  actions  of  the  agents  have  been  enveloped  in  more  doubt 
and  contradiction.  As  in  the  memorable  storv  of  the  Fall  of 
Troy,  we  have  to  make  out,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  veritable  de- 
tails through  the  mists  of  poetic  fiction ;  yet  poetry  has  so  com- 
bined itself  with,  and  lent  its  magic  colouring  to,  every  fact, 
that  to  strip  it  away  would  be  to  reduce  the  story  to  a  meagre 
skeleton  and  rob  it  of  all  its  charms.  The  storm  of  Moslem  in- 
vasion that  swept  so  suddenly  over  the  peninsula,  silenced  for 
a  time  the  faint  voice  of  the  muse,  and  drove  the  sons  of  learn- 
ing from  their  cells.  The  pen  was  thrown  aside  to  grasp  the 
sword  and  spear,  and  men  were  too  much  taken  up  with  bat- 
tUng  against  the  evils  which  beset  them  on  every  side,  to  find 
time  or  inclination  to  record  them. 

When  the  nation  had  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
effects  of  *this  astounding  blow,  or  rather,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  tremendous  reverse  which  it  produced,  and  sage 
men  sought  to  inquire  and  write  the  particulars,  it  was  too  late 
to  ascertain  them  in  their  exact  verity.  The  gloom  and  melan- 
choly that  had  overshadowed  the  land,  had  given  birth  to  a 
thousand  superstitious  fancies;  the  woes  and  terrors  of  the  past 
were  clothed  with  supernatural  miracles  and  portents,  and  the 
actors  in  the  fearful  drama  had  already  assmned  the  dubious 
chara<;teristics  of  romance.  Or  if  a  writisr  from  among  the  con- 
querors imdertook  to  touch  upon  the  theme,  it  was  embellished 
with  aU  the  wild  extravagancies  of  an  oriental  imagination; 
which  afterwards  stole  into  the  graver  works  of  the  monkish 
historians. 

Hence,  the  earliest  chronicles  which  treat  of  the  downfall  of 
Spain,  are  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  those  saintly  miracles  which 
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savour  of  the  pious  labours  of  the  cloister,  or  those  fanciful  fic- 
tions that  betray  their  Arabian  authors.  Yet,  from  these  apoc- 
ryphal sources,  the  most  legitimate  and  accredited  Spanish 
histories  have  taken  their  rise,  as  pure  rivers  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  fens  and  mantled  pools  of  a  morass.  It  is  true,  the 
authors,  with  cautious  discrimination,  have  discarded  those  par- 
ticulars too  startling  for  behef ,  and  have  culled  only  such  as, 
from  their  probabihty  and  congruity,  might  be  safely  recorded 
as  historical  facts ;  yet,  scaixje  one  of  these  but  has  been  con- 
nected in  the  original  with  some  romantic  fiction,  and,  even  in 
its  divorced  state,  bears  traces  of  its  former  allianca 

To  discard,  however,  every  thing  wild  and  marvellous  m  tiuB 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  is  to  discard  some  of  its  m^ost  beau- 
tiful, instructive,  and  national  features;  it  is  to  judge  of  Spain 
by  the  standard  of  probability  suited  to  tamer  and  more  pro- 
saic countries.  Spain  is  virtually  a  land  of  poetry  cmd  ro- 
mance, whei-e  every-day  life  partakes  of  adventure,  and  whero 
the  least  agitation  or  excitement  carries  every  thing  up  into  ex- 
travagant enterprise  and  daring  exploit.  The  Spaniards,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  of  swelling  and  braggart  spirit,  ^^""g  in 
thought,  pompous  in  word,  and  valiant,  though  vaia-glGrioiis, 
in  deed.  Their  heroic  aims  have  transcended  the  oooter  oon- 
ceptions  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  reckless  daring  has 
borne  them  on  to  achievements  which  prudent  enterprise  oould 
never  have  accomplished.  Since  the  time,  too,  of  the  oonqufirt 
and  occupation  of  their  coimtry  by  the  Arabs,  a  strong  infusioii 
of  oriental  magnificence  has  entered  into  1^  national  chano- 
ter,  and  rendered  the  Spaniard  distinct  from  every  othfir  na- 
tion of  Europe.  * 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  author  has  ventuxed  to 
dip  more  deeply  into  the  enchanted  fountains  of  old  Spanish 
chronicles,  than  has  usually  been  done  by  those  who,  in  modem 
times,  have  treated  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  conquaBt ;  hut  in 
so  doing,  he  trusts  he  will  illustrate  more  fully  the  Ghanicte  of 
the  people  and  the  times.  He  has  thought  proper  to  tlnowthese 
records  into  the  form  of  legends,  not  claiming  for  them  the  au- 
thenticity of  sober  history,  yet  giving  nothing  tiiat  has  not 
historical  foundation.  All  the  facts  herein  contamed,  however 
extravagant  some  of  them  may  be  deemed,  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  sage  and  reverend  chroniclers  of  yore,  growing  ride 
by  side  with  long  acknowledged  truths,  and  might  he  aupportod 
by  learned  and  imposing  roforencea  in  the  margin, 
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THE  LEGEND   OF  DON  KODEKICK.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE   ANCIENT    INHABITANTS    OF    SPAIN — OF    THE    MISRULE    OF 

WITIZA  THE  WICKED. 

Spain,  or  Iberia  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  days,  has  been  a 
country  harassed  from  the  earhest  times  by  the  invader.  The 
Celts,  the  Greeks,  the  Phenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  by  turns 
or  simultaneously,  infringed  its  territories,  drove  the  native 
Iberians  from  their  rightful  homes,  and  established  colonies 
and  founded  cities  in  the  land.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome,  remairiing  for  some  time  a  subju- 
gated province ;  and  when  that  gigantic  empire  crumbled  into 
pieces,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  Vandals,  those  barbarians 
of  the  north,  overran  and  ravaged  this  devoted  country,  and 
poi-tioned  out  the  soil  among  them. 

Tlioir  sway  was  not  of  long  dui^ation.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  Goths,  who  wore  then  the  allies  of  Rome,  imdortook  the  re- 
conquest  of  Ibeida,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
three  years'  duration.  They  drove  before  them  the  barbarous 
hordes,  their  predecessors,  intermarried  and  incorporated 
themselves  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  founded  a  power- 
ful and  splendid  empire,  comprising  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
the  ancient  Narbonnaise,  afterwards  called  GaUia  Gotica,  or 

*  Many  of  the  facts  in  this  legend  are  taken  from  an  old  chronicle,  written  in 
quaint  and  antiquated  Spanish,  and  professing  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Arabian 
chronicle  of  the  Moor  Ptasis,  by  Mohammed,  a  Moslem  writer,  and  Gil  Perez,  a  Span- 
ish priest.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  literary  mosaic  work,  made  up  from  both 
Spanish  and  Arabian  chronicles:  yet,  from  this  work  most  of  the  Spanish  historians 
have  drawn  their  particulars  relative  to  the  fortunes  of  Don  Roderick. 
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Gothic  Gaul,  and  a  part  of  the  African  coast  called  Tingitauia 
A  new  nation  was,  in  a  manner,  produced  by  this  mixture  of 
the  Goths  and  Iberians.  Sprung  from  a  union  of  warrior  races, 
reared  and  nurtured  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  the  Gothic  Span- 
iards, if  they  may  be  so  termed,  were  a  warlike,  unquiet,  yet 
high-minded  and  heroic  people.  Their  simple  and  abstemiouB 
habits,  their  contempt  for  toil  and  suffering,  and  their  love  of 
daring  enterprise,  fitted  them  for  a  soldier's  life.  So  addicted 
were  they  to  war  that,  when  they  had  no  external  foes  to  con- 
tend with,  they  fought  with  one  another;  and,  when  engaged 
in  battle,  says  an  old  chronicler,  the  very  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  heaven  could  not  separate  them.* 

For  two  centmies  and  a  half  the  Gothic  power  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  twenty-five  successive 
kings.  The  crown  was  elective,  in  a  coimcil  of  palatines,  com- 
posed of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  who,  while  they  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  newly-made  sovereign,  bound  him  by  a  recipro- 
cal oath  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Their  choice  was  made 
fi*om  among  the  people,  subject  only  to  one  condition,  that  the 
king  should  be  of  pure  Gk)thic  blood.  But  though  the  crown 
was  elective  in  principle,  it  gradually  became  hereditary  from 
usage,  and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  grew  to  be  abnost  abso- 
lute. The  long  was  cohmiander-in-chief  of  the  armieB;  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  kingdom  was  in  his  hands;  he  sum- 
moned and  dissolved  the  national  coimcils;  he  made  and  re- 
voked laws  according  to  his  pleasm^e;  and,  having  ecdeaiasti* 
cal  supremacy,  he  exercised  a  sway  even  over  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects. 

The  Goths,  at  the  time  of  their  inroad,  were  stout  adherantB 
to  the  Arian  doctrines ;  but  after  a  time  they  embraced  the 
Cathohc  faith,  which  was  maintained  by  the  native  Spaniaida 
free  from  many  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  this  unity  of  faith  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  blend  and  harmonize  the  two  races  into  one.  The  bish- 
ops and  other  clergy  were  exemplary  in  their  hves,  and  aided 
to  promote  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  state.  The  fruits  of  regular  and  secure  government  were 
manifest  in  the  advancement  of  agiiculture,  commerce,  and  the 
peaceful  arts;  and  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  luxury,  and  re- 
finement; but  there  was  a  gi-adual  dechne  of  the  simple,  hardy, 


*  FlDrian  de  Ocampo.  lib.  X  c.  12.    Jii.stin.  A]>rfv.  Trog.  Pomp.  L.  4M.    l»lftiPni 
r'-r»iiica.  T,.  o.  r.  3. 
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and  warlike  habits  that  had  distinguished  the  nation  in  its 
semi-barbarous  days. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain  when,  in  the  year  of  Eedemption 
701,  Witiza  was  elected  to  the  Gothic  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  gave  promise  of  happy  days  to  Spain.  He  redressed 
grievances,  moderated  the  tributes  of  his  subjects,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  mingled  mildness  and  energy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  In  a  httle  while,  however,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  showed  himself  in  his  true  nature,  cruel  and 
luxurious. 

Two  of  his  relatives,  sons  of  a  preceding  king,  awakened  his 
jealousy  for  the  security  of  his  throne.  One  of  them,  named 
l^'avila,  duke  of  Cantabria,  he  put  to  death,  and  would  have  in- 
flicted the  same  fate  upon  his  son  Pelayo,  but  that  the  youth 
was  beyond  his  reach,  being  preserved  by  Providence  for  the 
future  salvation  of  Spain.  The  other  object  of  his  suspicion 
was  Theodofredo,  who  Uved  retired  from  court.  The  violence 
ot  Witiza  reached  him  even  in  his  retirement.  His  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  he  was  immured  within  a  castle  at  Cordova.  Rod- 
crick,  the  youthful  son  of  Theodofredo,  escaped  to  Italy,  where 
he  received  protection  from  the  Romans. 

Witiza,  now  considering  himself  secure  upon  the  throne, 
gave  the  reins  to  his  licentious  passions,  and  soon,  by  his 
tyi'anny  and  sensuality,  acquired  the  appellation  of  Witiza 
the  Wicked.  Despising  the  old  Grothic  continence,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  example  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  which  suited  his 
lascivious  temperament,  he  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives 
and  concubines,  encouraging  his  subjects  to- do  the  same.  Nay, 
he  even  sought  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  his  ex- 
cesses, promulgatiQg  a  law  by  which  the  clergy  were  released 
from  their  vows  of  cehbacy,  and  permitted  to  marry  and  to 
entertain  paramours^ 

The  sovereign  Pontiff  Constantino  threatened  to  depose  and 
excommpunicate  him,  unless  he  abrogated  this  licentious  law; 
but  Witiza  set  him  at  defiance,  threatening,  Uke  his  Gothic 
predecessor  Alaric,  to  assail  the  eternal  city  with  his  troops, 
and  make  spoil  of  her  accumulated  treasures.*  *'We  will 
adorn  om*  damsels,"  said  he,  **with  the  jewels  of  Rome,  and 
replenish  our  coffers  from  the  mint  of  St.  Peter." 

Some  of  the  clergy  opposed  themselves  to  the  innovating 
spuit  of  the  monarch,  and  endeavoured  from  the  pulpits  to 

—  ■■  ■■-  ■■*■ 

*  Chron.  de  Luitprando,  709.    Abai*ca,  Anales  de  Ara^on  (el  Mahometismo.  ¥<S\  fi) 
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rally  the  people  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  their  faith;  but  they 
were  deposed  from  their  sacred  office,  and  banished  as  sedi- 
tious niischief-niakers.  The  church  of  Toledo  continued  re- 
fractory ;  the  archbishop  Sindaredo,  it  is  true,  was  disi)osed  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  but  the 
prebendaries  battled  intrepidly  against  the  new  laws  of  the 
monarch,  and  stood  manfully  in  defence  of  their  vows  of  chas- 
tity. ''Since  the  church  of  Toledo  will  not  yield  itself  to  our 
will,"  said  Witiza,  *'it  shall  have  two  husbands."  So  saying, 
he  appointed  his  own  brother  Oppas,  at  that  time  archbishop 
of  Seville,  to  take  a  seat  with  Sindaredo  in  the  episcopal  chair 
of  Toledo,  and  made  him  primate  of  Spain.  He  was  a  priest 
after  his  own  heart,  and  seconded  him  in  all  his  profligate 
aouses. 

It  was  in  vain  the  denunciations  of  the  church  were  fulmi- 
nated from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  Witiza  threw  off  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  threatening  with  i>ain  of  death 
those  who  should  obey  the  papal  mandates.  "We  wHl  suffer 
no  foreign  ecclesiastic,  with  triple  crown,"  said  he,  **to  domi- 
neer over  our  dominions." 

The  Jews  had  been  banished  from  the  country  during  the 
preceding  reign,  but  Witiza  permitted  them  to  return,  and 
even  bestowed  upon  their  synagogues  privileges  of  which  he 
had  despoiled  the  chinches.  The  children  of  Israel,  when  scat- 
tered throughout  the  earth  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  bad  car- 
ided  with  them  into  other  lands  the  gainful  arcana  of  traffic, 
and  were  esjiecially  noted  as  opulent  money-changers  and 
curious  dealei*s  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones;  on  this 
occasion,  therefore,  they  were  enabled,  it  is  said,  to  repay  the 
monarch  for  his  protection  by  bags  of  money,  and  caskets  of 
sparkling  gems,  the  rich  product  of  their  oriental  commetce. 

The  kingdom  at  this  time  enjoyed  external  peace,  but  there 
were  symptoms  of  internal  discontent.  Witiza  took  the  alann; 
he  remembered  the  ancient  tiu'bulence  of  the  nation,  and  its 
proneness  to  internal  feuds.  Issuing  secret  orders,  therefore^ 
in  all  directions,  he  dismantled  most  of  the  cities,  and  demol- 
ished the  castles  and  fortresses  that  might  serve  as  raUying 
points  for  the  factious.  He  disarmed  the  people  also,  and  con- 
verted the  weapons  of  war  into  the  implements  of  peace.  If 
seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  the  millennium  were  dawning  upon  the 
land,  for  the  sword  was  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the 
spear  into  a  pruning-hook. 

While  thus  the  ancient  martial  fii-o  of  the  nation  was  extin- 
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guished,  its  morals  likewise  were  corrupted.  The  altars  were 
abandoned,  the  churches  closed,  wide  disorder  and  sensuality 
prevailed  thi*oughout  the  land,  so  that,  according  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  short  years,  **  Witiza 
the  Wicked  taught  all  Spain  to  sin." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  OF  DON  RODERICK— HIS  GOVERNMENT. 

Woe  to  the  ruler  who  founds  his  hope  of  sway  on  the  "Vr^sak- 
ness  or  corruption  of  the  people.  The  very  measures  taken 
by  Witiza  to  perpetuate  his  power  ensured  his  downfall. 
While  the  whole  nation,  under  his  Hcentious  rule,  was  sink- 
ing into  vice  and  eifeminacy,  and  the  arm  of  war  was 
unstrimg,  the  youthful  Roderick,  son  of  Theodofredo,  was 
training  up  for  action  in  the  stern  but  wholesome  school  of 
adversity.  He  instructed  himself  in  the  use  of  arms ;  became 
adroit  and  vigorous  by  varied  exercises ;  learned  to  despise  all 
danger,  and  inm^ed  himself  to  himger  and  watchfulness  and 
the  rigour  of  the  seasons. 

His  merits  and  misfortunes  procured  him  many  friends 
among  the  Romans ;  and  when,  being  arrived  at  a  fitting  age, 
he  imcjertook  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father  and  his 
kindred,  a  host  of  brave  and  hardy  soldiers  flocked  to  hig 
standard.  With  these  he  made  his  sudden  api)earance  in 
Spain.  The  friends  of  his  house  and  the  disaffected  of  all 
classes  hastened  to  join  him,  and  he  advanced  rapidly  and 
without  opposition,  through  an  unarmed  and  enervated  land. 

Witiza  saw  too  late  the  evil  he  had  brought  upon  himself. 
He  made  a  hasty  levy,  and  took  the  field  with  a  scantily 
equipped  and  imdisciplined  host,  but  was  easily  routed  and 
made  prisoner,  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Don 
Roderick. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  was  the  scene  of  high  festivity  and  solemn  ceremonial 
on  the  coronation  of  the  victor.  Whether  he  was  elected 
to  the  throne  according  to  the  Gothic  usage,  or  seized  it  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  histori- 
ans, but  all  agree  tliat  the  nation  submitted  cheerfully  to  his 
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sway,  and  looked  forward  to  prosperity  and  happinees  under 
their  newly  elevated  monarch.  His  appearance  and  charact^ 
seemed  to  justify  the  anticipation.  He  was  in  the  splendour 
nf  youth,  and  of  a  majestic  presence.  His  soul  -was  bold  and 
daring,  and  elevated  by  lofty  desii'es.  He  had  a  sagacity  thai 
penetrated  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  a  magnificent  spirit  that 
won  all  hearts.  Such  is  the  picture  which  ancient  writers  give 
of  Don  Roderick,  when,  with  all  the  stem  and  simple  virtues 
unimpau^ed,  which  he  had  acquired  in  adversity  and  exile,  and 
flushed  with  the  triumph  of  a  pious  revenge,  he  ascended  the 
Gothic  throne. 

Prosperity,  however,  is  the  real  touchstone  of  the  human 
heaii; ;  no  sooner  did  Roderick  find  himself  in  possession  of  the 
crown,  than  the  love  of  power  and  the  jealousy  of  rule  were 
awakened  in  his  breast.  His  first  measure  was  against  Witiza, 
who  was  brought  in  chains  into  his  presence.  Boderick  be- 
held the  captive  monarch  with  an  unpitying  eye,  remembering 
only  his  wrongs  and  cruelties  to  his  father.  **  Let  the  evils  he 
has  inflicted  on  otliers  be  visited  upon  his  own  head,"  said  he; 
*'as  he  did  unto  Thoodofredo,  even  so  be  it  done  unto  him.*' 
So  the  eyes  of  Witiza  were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
the  same  dungeon  at  Cordova  in  which  Theodofredo  had  last 
guished.  There  he  passed  the  brief  remnant  of  his  days  in 
perpetual  darkness,  a  prey  to  wretchedness  and  remome. 

Roderick  now  cast  an  uneasy  and  suspicious  eye  upon  Evan 
and  Siseburto,  the  two  sons  of  Witiza.  Fearful  lest  tii^ 
should  foment  some  secret  rebellion,  he  banished  tfaem  tiie 
kingdom.  They  took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Africa,  where  they  were  received  and  harboured  by  Bequila, 
governor  of  Tangier,  out  of  gratitude  for  favours  wldch  he  had 
received  from  their  late  fathcir.  There  they  remained,  to  farood 
over  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  to  aid  in  working  out  the  futne 
woes  of  Spain. 

Their  uncle  Oppas,  bishop  of  Seville,  who  had  been  made 
co-pai-tner,  by  Witiza,  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  at  Toledo, 
would  have  like^vise  fallen  under  the  suspicion  oi  the  king;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  art,  and  vast  exterior  saneti^t 
and  won  upon  the  good  graces  of  the  monarch.  He  was  srf- 
fered,  therefore,  to  retain  his  sacred  office  at  Seville:  but  the 
see  of  Toledo  was  given  in  charge  to  the  venerable  Urfaino;  and 
the  law  of  Witiza  was  revoked  that  disi)ensed  the  deigy  from 
th  ( *  h-  vo  ws  of  celibac V. 

Tlio  .i(\alousy  of  Roderick  for  the  security  of  his  crown  i 
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soon  again  aroused,  and  his  measures  were  prompt  and  severe. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  governors  of  certain  castles 
and  fortresses  in  Castie  land  Andalusia  had  conspired  against 
him,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  and  their  strongholds 
to  be  demolished.    He  now  went  on  to  imitate  the  pernicious 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  throwing  down  walls  and  towers, 
disarming  the  people,  and  thus  incapacitating  them  from  re- 
bellion.   A  few  cities  were  permitted  to  retain  their  fortifica- 
tions, but  these  were  intrusted  to  alcaydes  in  whom  he  had 
esi)eoial  confidence ;  the  greater  part  of  the  kmgdom  w£is  left 
defenceless;  the  nobles,  who  had  been  roused  to  temporary 
manhood  during  the  recent  stir  of  war,  sunk  back  into  the 
inglorious  state  of  inaction  which  had  disgraced  them  during 
the  reign  of  Witiza,  passing  their  time  in  feasting  and  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  loose  and  wanton  minstrelsy.*   It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  recognize  in  these  idle  wassailers  and  soft  voluptu- 
aries the  descendants  of  the  stem  and  frugal  warriors  of  the 
frozen  north ;  who  had  braved  flood  and  mountain,  and  heat 
and  cold,  and  had  battled  their  way  to  empire  across  half  a 
world  in  arms. 

They  surrounded  their  youthful  monarch,  it  is  true,  with  a 
blaze  of  military  pomp.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendour 
of  their  arms,  which  were  embossed  and  enamelled,  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  jewels  and  curious  devices;  nothing 
could  be  more  gallant  and  glorious  than  their  array;  it  was 
all  plume  and  banner  and  silken  pageantry,  the  gorgeous 
trappings  for  tilt  and  tourney  and  coiu*tiy  revel ;  but  the  iron 
soul  of  war  was  wanting. 

How  rare  it  is  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  With  the  fate  of  Witiza  full  before  his  eyes,  Don 
Roderick  indtdged  in  the  same  pernicious  errors,  and  was 
doomed,  in  Hke  manner,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  per- 
dition. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

OF  THE  LOVES  OF  RODERICK  AND  THE  PRINCESS  ELYATA. 

As  yet  the  heart  of  Roderick,  occupied  by  the  struggles  of 
his  early  life,  by  warlike  enterprises,  and  by  the  inquietudes  of 
newly-gotten  power,  had  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of 

*  Mariana,  Hist  Esp.  L.  6,  c.  21. 
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women;  but  in  the  present  voluptuous  cailin,  the  amorous 
propensities  of  his  nature  assumed  their  sway.  There  are 
divers  accoimts  of  the  youthful  beauty  who  first  f ofund  favour 
in  his  eyes,  and  was  elevated  by  him  to  the  throne.  We  fol- 
low in  our  legend  the  details  of  an  Arabian  chronicler,*  au- 
thenticated by  a  Spanish  poet.t  Let  those  who  dispute  our 
facts,  produce  better  authority  for  their  contradiction. 

Among  the  few  fortified  places  that  had  not  been  dismantled 
by  Don  Koderick,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Denia,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  defended  on  a  rock-built  castle 
that  overlooked  the  sea. 

The  Alcayde  of  the  castle,  with  many  of  the  x>eopl6  of  Denia, 
was  one  day  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel,  imploring  the  Virgin 
to  allay  a  tempest  which  was  strewing  the  coast  with  wrecka^ 
when  a  sentinel  brought  word  that  a  Moorish  cruiser  was 
standing  for  the  land.  The  Alcayde  gave  orders  to  ring  the 
alarm  bells,  light  signal  fires  on  the  hill  tops,  and  rouse  the 
country,  for  the  coast  was  subject  to  cruel  maraudings  from 
the  Barbary  curisers. 

In  a  httle  while  the  horsemen  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
seen  pricking  along  the  beach,  armed  with  such  weapooB  as 
they  could  find,  and  the  Alcayde  and  his  scanty  garriaon  de- 
scended from  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mooriah  \mA 
came  roUing  and  pitching  towards  the  land.  As  it  drew  near, 
the  rich  carving  and  gilding  with  which  it  was  decorated,  its 
silken  bandaroles  and  banks  of  crimson  oars,  showed  it  to  be 
no  warlike  vessel,  but  a  sumptuous  galiot  destined  for  state  and 
ceremony.  It  bore  the  marks  of  the  tempest;  the  masta  woe 
broken,  the  oars  shattered,  and  fragments  of  snowy  saila  and 
silken  awnings  were  fluttering  in  the  blast. 

As  the  galiot  grounded  upon  the  sand,  the  impivtifflfit  raUda 
rushed  into  the  surf  to  capture  and  make  sjKul;  but  van 
aAved  into  admiration  and  respect  by  the  appearance  of  IliB 
illustrious  company  on  board.  There  were  Moors  of  botii 
sexes  sumptuously  arrayed,  and  adorned  with  precious  jewels^ 
bearing  the  demeanour  of  persons  of  lofty  rank.  Among  tfaem 
shone  conspicuous  a  youthful  beauty,  magnificently  attirad, 
to  whom  all  seemed  to  pay  reverence. 

Several  of  the  Moors  surrounded  her  with  drawn  swoids^ 
threatemng  death   to   any  that  approached;   others  ugaa^ 


*  Pcrdidade  Espaila,  por  Alxilcasim  Tarif  Abentarique,  lib.  1. 
t  Lop«  de  Vega. 
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from  the  bark,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
the  Alcayde,  implored  him,  by  his  honour  and  courtesy  as  a 
knight,  to  protect  a  royal  virgin  from  injury  and  insult. 

*'  You  behold  before  you,"  said  they,  '*  the  only  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Algiers,  the  betrothed  bride  of  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Tunis.  We  were  conducting  her  to  the  court  of  her  expect- 
ing bridegroom,  when  a  tempest  drove  us  from  our  coui-se,  and 
compelled  us  to  take  refuge  on  your  coast.  Be  not  more  cruel 
than  the  tempest,  but  deal  nobly  with  that  which  even  sea  and 
storm  have  spared." 

The  Alcayde  listened  to  their  prayers.  He  conducted  the 
princess  and  her  train  to  the  castle,  where  every  honour  due 
to  her  rank  was  paid  her.  Some  of  her  ancient  attendants 
interceded  for  her  Uberation,  promising  countless  sums  to  bo 
paid  by  her  father  for  her  ransom ;  but  the  Alcayde  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  aU  their  golden  offers.  "She  is  a  royal  captive," 
said  he;  "it  belongs  to  my  sovereign  alone  to  dispose  of  her." 
After  she  had  reposed,  therefore,  for  some  days  at  the  castle, 
and  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  terror  of  the  seas,  he 
caused  her  to  be  conducted,  with  all  her  train,  in  magnificent 
state  to  the  court  of  Don  Eoderick. 

The  beautiful  Elyata  *  entered  Toledo  more  like  a  triumphant 
sovereign  than  a  captive.  A  chosen  band  of  Christian  horse- 
men, splendidly  armed,  appeared  to  wait  ujDon  her  as  a  mei-e 
guard  of  honour.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  Moorish  dam- 
sels of  her  train,  and  followed  by  her  own  Moslem  guards,  all 
attired  with  the  magnificence  that  had  been  intended  to  grace 
her  arrival  at  the  court  of  Tunis.  The  princess  was  arrayed 
in  bridal  robes,  woven  in  the  most  costly  looms  of  the  orient ; 
her  diadem  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  rarest  plumes  of  tlie  bird  of  paradise,  and  even  the  silken 
trappings  of  her  palfrey,  which  swept  the  ground,  were  covered 
^with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  As  this  brilliant  cavalcade 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus,  all  Toledo  poured  foi-th  to  be- 
hold it,  and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city  but  praises 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  princess  of  Algiers.  King 
Eoderick  came  forth,  attended  by  the  chivalry  of  his  court,  to 
receive  the  royal  captive.  BUs  recent  voluptuous  life  had  dis- 
posed him  for  tender  and  amorous  affections,  and  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  beautiful  Elyata  he  was  enraptured  with  her 
charms.    Seeing  her  face  clouded  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 

*  Bv  some  she  is  called  Zara. 
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ho  soothed  her  with  gentle  and  courteous  wtwds,  and  ooi 
ing  her  to  a  royal  palace,  **  Behold,"  said  he,'  "  thy  h 
where  no  one  shall  molest  thee;  consider  thyself  at  j    oi 
the  mansion  of  thy  father,  and  dispose  of  any  thing  aoooo 
to  thy  wiU." 

Here  the  princess  passed  her  time,  with  the  Cemale  siitai' 
dants  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Algiers;  and  no  oofi 
but  the  king  was  permitted  to  visit  her,  who  daily  be 
more  and  more  enamoured  of  his  lovely  captive,  and  sc      s 
by  tender  assiduity  to  gain  her  affections.    The  distirc      n 
princess  at  her  captivity  was  soothed  by  this  gentle 
She  was  of  an  age  when  sorrow  cannot  long  hold  swajy  o 
the  heart.     Accompanied  by  her  youthful    c 
ranged  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  e,  ana 

among  the  groves  and  alleys  of  its  gai     i.     Every 
remembrance  of  the  paternal  home  grew  i      and ! 
and  the  king  became  more  and  more  fl-mii^Viie  in 
when,  at  length,  he  offered  to  share  his  heart  i       linro 
her,  she  listened  with  downcast  looks  and  kinc 
but  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

One  obstacle  remained  to  the  complete  fru      a      t 
arch's  wishes,  and  this  was  the  religion  of  the  p 
erick  forthwith  employed  the  archbishop  of  To      9 
the  beautiful  Elyata  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Ubz 
The  female  intellect  is  quick  in  perceiving  the 
doctrines;  the  archbishop,  therefore,  soon  suooee 
verting,  not  merely  the  princess,  but  most  of       : 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  public  bap      n,    .-. 
mony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  eoie 
presence  of  all  the  nobihty  and  chivalry  of  t 
princess  and  her  damsels,  clad  in  white,  wall     1 
cathedral,  while  numerous  beautiful  children, 
gels,  strewed  their  path  with   flowers;  and  uie 
meeting  them  at  the  portal,  received  them,  as  it  ^ 
bosom  of  the  church.    The  princess  abandoned 
appellation  of  Elyata,  and  was  Wptized  by  the  i 
by  which  she  was  thenceforth  called,  and  has 
known  in  history. 

The  nuptials  of  Eoderick  and  the  beautiful  o 
place  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  celebrated  with 
nificence.     Tliere  were  jousts,  and  tourneys, 
and  other  I'ojoicing's,  which  lasted  twenty  days,  a 
tended  by  the  principal  nobles  from  all  {lartB  of  8      a. 
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»  were  over,  such  of  the  attendants  of  the  princess  as  re- 

to  embrace  Christianity  and  desired  to  return  to  Africa, 

J  dismissed  with  munificent  presents ;  and  an  embassy  was 

«ent  to  the  king  of  Algiers,  to  inform  him  of  the  nuptials  of  his 

^ter,  and  to  proffer  him  the  friendship  of  King  Roderick.* 


f  ■ 

V 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  COUNT  JULIAN. 

*   For  a  time  Don  Roderick  lived  happily  with- his  young  and 

iutiful  queen,  and  Toledo  was  the  seat  of  festivity  and  splen- 

aour.    The  principal  nobles  throughout  the  kingdom  repaired 

•^■o  his  court  to  pay  him  homage,  and  to  receive  his  commands ; 

id  none  were  more  devoted  in  their  reverence  than  those  who 

jre  obnoxious  to  suspicion  from  their  connexion  with  the  late 

king. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Count  Julian,  a  man  des- 
tined to  be  infamously  renowned  in  the  dark  story  of  his  coun- 
try's woes.  He  was  of  one  of  the  proudest  Gothic  families, 
lord  of  Consuegra  and  Algeziras,  and  connected  by  marriage 
Vith  Witiza  and  the  Bishop  Oppas;  his  wife,  the  Countess 
Prandina,  being  their  sister.  In  consequence  of  this  connex- 
ion, and  of  his  own  merits,  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dig- 
nities and  commands,  being  one  of  the  Espatorios,  or  royal 
sword-bearers ;  an  office  of  the  greatest  confidence  about  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.!  He  had,  moreover,  been  entrusted 
with  the  military  government  of  the  Spanish  possessions  on 
the  African  coast  of  the  strait,  which  at  that  time  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who 
were  advancing  their  victorious  standard  to  the  extremity  of 

*  "  Como  esta  Infanta  era  muy  hermosa,  y  el  Rey  [Don  Rodrigo]  dispuesta  y  gen- 
til  hombre,  entro  por  medio  el  amor  y  aficion,  y  jmito  con  el  regalo  con  que  la  avia 
mandado  hospedar  y  servir  f  ul  causa  que  el  rey  persuadio  esta  Infanta,  que  si  se 
tomava  a  su  ley  de  christiano  la  tomaria  por  muger,  y  que  la  haria  seflora  de  sub 
Beynos.  Con  esta  persuasion  ella  feu  contenta,  y  aviendose  vuelto  Christiana,  se 
case  con  ella,  y  se  celebraron  sus  bodas  con  muchas  fiestas  y  regozijos,  como  era 
razon."— Abulcasim,  Conq'st  de  Espan.  cap.  3. 

t  Condes  Espatorios;  so  called  from  the  drawn  swords  of  ample  size  and  breadth 
with  which  they  kept  guard  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Comes 
Spathariorum,  custodum  corporis  Regis  Profectus.  Hunc  et  Propospatharium  ap 
pellattun  eidstimo.— Patr.  Pant,  de  Offic.  Goth. 
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Western  Africa.  Count  Julian  established  his  seat  of  govern' 
nient  at  Ceuta,  tlie  frontier  bulwark  and  one  of  the  far-fomed 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  he  boldly  faced,  and 
held  in  cheek,  the  torrent  of  Moslem  invasion. 

Don  Julian  was  a  man  of  an  active,  but  irregular  genius,  and 
a  graspmg  ambition ;  he  had  a  love  for  power  and  grandeur,  in 
wliich  ho  was  joined  by  his  haughty  coimtess ;  and  they  could 
ill  brook  the  downfall  of  their  house  as  threatened  by  the  fate 
of  Witiza.  They  had  hastened,  therefore,  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  newly  elevated  monarch,  and  to  assure  him  of  their 
fidelity  to  his  interests. 

Roderick  was  readily  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  Count 
Julian;  he  was  aware  of  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  a  governor, 
and  continued  him  in  his  important  command:  honouFEDghim 
with  many  other  marks  of  implicit  confidence.  Ck>unt  Julian 
sought  to  confirm  this  confidence  by  every  proof  of  devottoL 
It  was  a  custom  among  the  Goths  to  rear  many  of  the  chfldren 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  roj^al  household.  Thej 
served  as  pages  to  the  king,  and  handmaids  and  ladies  of  hon- 
our to  the  queen,  and  were  instructed  in  all  manner  of  aooom- 
plishments  befitting  their  gentle  blood.  When  about  to  depart 
for  Ceuta,  to  resume  his  command,  Don  Julian  broug^  Ub 
daughter  Florinda  to  present  her  to  the  sovereigns.  Bhe  wae 
a  beautiful  virgin  that  had  not  as  yet  attained  to  womanhood. 
**  I  confide  her  to  your  protection,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "tolie 
unto  her  as  a  father;  and  to  have  her  trained  in  the  pallisof 
virtue.    I  can  leave  with  you  no  dearer  pledge  of  my  Ipyalty.* 

King  Eoderick  received  the  timid  and  blushing  mf^ii^^in  into 
his  paternal  care ;  promising  to  watch  over  her  happineeB  wift 
a  parent's  eye,  and  that  she  should  be  enrolled  amoD^  the  mcaft 
chenshed  attendants  of  the  queen.  With  this  assuranoe  of  the 
welfare  of  his  child.  Count  Julian  departed,  well  pleased^  for 
his  government  at  Ceuta. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STORY  OF  FLORINDA. 


The  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Julian  was  received  wtt j 
groat  favour  by  the  Queen  Exilona  and  admitted  among  tbi 
noble  damsel;^  that  attc^ndod  ui>on  her  person.    Here  she  Imd 
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in  honour  and  apparent  security,  and  surroiuided  by  innocent 
delights.  To  gratify  his  queen,  Don  Roderick  had  built  for  her 
rural  recreation  a  palace  without  the  walls  of  Toledo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  adorned 
after  the  luxurious  style  of  the  East.  The  air  was  perfumed 
by  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  groves  resounded  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  while  the  gush  of  fountains  and  water- 
falls, and  the  distant  murmur  of  the  Tagus,  made  it  a  dehght- 
ful  retreat  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  The  charm  of 
perfect  privacy  also  reigned  throughout  the  place,  for  the  gar- 
den walls  were  high,  and  numerous  guards  kept  watch  with- 
out to  protect  it  from  all  intrusion. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  more  befitting  an  oriental  voluptuary 
than  a  Grothic  king,  Don  Roderick  was  accustomed  to  while 
away  much  of  that  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  toilsome  cares  of  government.  The  very  security  and 
peace  which  he  had  produced  throughout  his  dominions  by 
his  precautions  to  abolish  the  means  and  habitudes  of  war, 
had  effected  a  disastrous  change  in  his  character.  The  hardy 
and  heroic  qualities  which  had  conducted  him  to  the  throne, 
were  softened  in  the  lap  of  indulgence.  Surrounded  by  the 
pleasures  of  an  idle  and  effeminate  court,  and  beguiled  by  the 
example  of  his  degenerate  nobles,  he  gave  way  to  a  fatal  sen- 
suality that  had  lain  dormant  in  his  nature  during  the  virtu- 
ous days  of  his  adversity.  The  nacre  love  of  female  beauty 
had  first  enamoured  him  of  Exilona,  and  the  same  passion, 
fostered  by  voluptuous  idleness,  now  betrayed  him  into  the 
conimission  of  an  act  fatal  to  himself  and  Spain.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  of  his  error  as  gathered  from  an  old  chronicle 
and  legend. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  palace  was  an  apartment  devoted  to 
the  queen.  It  was  hke  an  eastern  harem,  shut  up  from  the 
foot  of  man,  and  where  the  king  himseK  but  rarely  entered. 
It  had  its  own  courts,  and  gardens,  and  fountains,  where  the 
queen  was  wont  to  recreate  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  jealous  privacy  of  her  fa- 
ther's palace. 

One  sultry  day,  the  king,  instead  of  taking  his  siesta,  or 
mid-day  slumber,  repaired  to  this  apartment  to  seek  the 
society  of  the  queen.  In  passing  through  a  small  oratoiy, 
he  was  drawn  by  the  sound  of  female  voices  to  a  casement 
overhung  with  myrtles  and  jessamines.  It  looked  into  an 
interior  garden  or  court,  set  out  with  orange-trees,  in  tho 
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midst   of  which  was  a  marble   fountain,  suirounded  by  i 
grassy  bank,  enamelled  with  flowers. 

It  was  the  high  noontide  of  a  summer  day,  when,  in  sultry' 
Spain,  the  landscape  trembles  to  the  eye,  and  all  nature  seeks 
repose,  except  the  grasshopper,  that  pipes  his  lulling  note 
to  the  herdsman  as  he  sleeps  beneath  the  shade. 

Around  the  fountain  were  several  of  the  daJmBela  of  tiie 
queen,  who,  confident  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  place,  were 
yielding  in  that  cool  retreat  to  the  indulgence  prompted  by  the 
season  and  the  hour.  Some  lay  asleep  on  the  flowery  bank; 
others  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  talking  and  laa^iing; 
as  they  bathed  their  leet  in  its  limpid  waters,  and  King  Bod- 
erick  beheld  delicate  limbs  shining  through  the  wave,  that 
might  rival  the  marble  in  whiteness. 

Among  the  damsels  was  one  who  had  come  from  the  Bar- 
bary  coast  with  the  queen.     Her  complexion  had  the  dark 
tinge  of  Mauritania,  but  it  was  clear  and  transparent,  and 
deep  rich  rose  blushed  through  the  lovely  brown.    Her  «: 
were  black  and  f uU  of  fire,  and  flashed  from  imder  lo 
eyelashes. 

A  sportive  contest  arose  among  the  maidenB  as  to  the  c 
parative  beauty  of  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  fonns;  bat  1 
Mauritam'an  damsel  revealed  limbs  of  voluptuous  i^yiiizn 
that  seemed  to  defy  all  rivahy. 

The  Spanish  beauties  were  on  the  jwint  of  giving 
contest,  Avhen  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  y<      g  J     ' 
rinda,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  lay  on  the  g 
bank,  abandoned  to  a  summer  slumber.      The  soft         r  w 
youth  and  health  mantled  on  her  cheek;  her  fringed  e^ 
scarcely  covered  their  sleeping  orbs;  her  moist  and  i 
were  slightly  parted,  just  revealing  a  gleam  of  her  ivoiy 
while  her  innocent  bosom  rose  and  fell  beneath  '.  tUOB, 

like  the  gentle  swelling  and  sinking  of  a  tranquil  ae       iSien 
was  a  breathing  tenderness  and  beauty  in  the  sleepiiig  yi 
that  seemed  to  send  forth  sweetness  like  the  flowers 
her. 

*' Behold,"  cried  her  companions  exultingly,  ''thechanipiciB 
of  Spanish  beauty  I" 

In  their  playful  eagerness  they  half  disrobed  the  iimoi 
Florinda  before  she  was  aware.    She  awoke  in  time,  howe^ 
to  escape  from  their  busy  hands;  but  enough  of  her  c 
had  been  revealed  to  convince  the  monarch  that  th^  "w 
not  to  bo  rivalled  by  the  rarest  beauties  of  Mauiitania. 
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From  this  day  the  heart  of  Eoclerick  was  inflamed  with  a 
fatal  passion.  He  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Florinda  with  fervid 
desii^e,  and  sought  to  read  in  her  looks  whether  there  was 
levity  or  wantonness  in  her  bosom ;  but  the  eye  of  the  damsel 
ever  sunk  beneath  his  gaze,  and  remained  bent  on  the  earth  in 
virgin  modesty. 

It  was  in  vain  he  called  to  mind  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Coimt  Julian,  and  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
watch  over  his  daughter  with  paternal  care;  his  heart  was 
vitiated  by  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  consciousness  of  power 
had  rendered  him  selfish  in  his  gratifications. 

Being  one  evening  in  the  garden  where  the  queen  was  divert- 
ing herself  with  her  damsels,  and  coming  to  the  fountain 
where  he  had  beheld  the  innocent  maidens  at  their  sport,  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  passion  that  raged  witliin  his 
breast.  Seating  himself  beside  the  fountain,  he  called  Flo- 
rinda to  him  to  draw  forth  a  thorn  which  had  pierced  his 
hand  The  maiden  knelt  at  his  feet,  to  examine  his  hand, 
and  the  touch  of  her  slender  fingers  thrilled  through  his  veins. 
As  she  knelt^  too,  her  amber  locks  fell  in  rich  ringlets  about 
her  beautiful  head,  her  innocent  bosom  palpitated  beneath 
the  crimson  bodice,  and  her  timid  blushes  increased  the  efful- 
gence of  her  charms. 

Having  examined  the  monarch's  hand  in  vain,  she  looked 
up  in  his  face  with  artless  perplexity. 

"Sefior,"  said  she,  **I  can  find  no  thorn,  nor  any  sign  of 
wound." 

Don  Roderick  grasi>ed  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 
**It  is  here,  lovely  Florinda!"  said  he.  *'It  is  here!  and  thou 
alone  canst  pluck  it  forth !" 

**  My  lord !"  exclaimed  the  blushing  and  astonished  maiden. 

** Florinda!"  said  Don  Roderick,  ** dost  thou  love  me  ?" 

**Sefior,"  said  she,  *'my  father  taught  me  to  love  and 
reverence  you.  He  confided  me  to  your  care  as  one  who 
would  be  as  a  parent  to  me,  when  he  should  be  far  distant, 
serving  your  majesty  with  life  and  loyalty.  May  God  inchno 
your  majesty  ever  to  protect  me  as  a  father."  So  saying,  the 
maiden  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  continued  kneel- 
ing: but  her  countenance  had  become  deadly  pale,  and  as  she 
knelt  she  trembled. 

**  Florinda,"  said  the  king,  **  either  thou  dost  not,  or  thou 
wOt  not  imderstand  me.  I  would  have  thee  love  me,  not  as  a 
father,  nor  as  a  monarch,  but  as  one  who  adores  thee.    Why 
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dost  thou  start  ?  No  one  shall  know  our  loves;  and,  moreover, 
the  love  of  a  monarch  inflicts  no  degradation  like  the  love  o: 
a  common  man — riches  and  honours  attend  upon  it.  I  will 
advance  thee  to  rank  and  dignity,  and  place  thee  above  the 
proudest  females  of  my  court.  Thy  father,  too,  shall  be  more 
exalted  and  endowed  than  any  noble  in  my  realm." 

The  soft  eye  of  Florinda  kindled  at  these  words.  "Sefior," 
said  she,  **the  Une  I  spring  from  can  receive  no  dignity  by 
means  so  vile;  and  my  father  would  rather  die  than  purchase 
rank  and  power  by  the  dishonour  of  his,  child.  But  I  see," 
continued  she,  *'that  your  majesty  speaks  in  this  manner 
only  to  try  me.  You  may  have  thought  me  light  and  simple, 
and  imworthy  to  attend  upon  the  queen.  I  pray  your  majesty 
to  pardon  me,  that  I  have  taken  your  pleasantry  in  such 
serious  part." 

In  this  way  the  agitated  maiden  sought  to  evade  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  monarch,  but  still  her  cheek  was  blanched,  and 
her  lip  quivered  as  she  spake. 

The  king  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  with  fervour.  "May 
ruin  seize  me,"  cried  he,  **  if  I  speak  to  prove  thee.  My  heart, 
my  kingdom,  are  at  thy  conmiand.  Only  be  mine,  and  thoo 
shalt  rule  absolute  mistress  of  myself  and  my  domains." 

The  damsel  rose  from  the  earth  where  she  had  hitherto 
knelt,  and  her  whole  countenance  glowed  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation. **My  lord,"  said  she,  **I  am  your  subject,  and  in 
your  power;  take  my  life  if  it  be  yom*  pleasure,  but  Tirrttmig 
shall  tempt  me  to  commit  a  crime  which  would  be  treaaoiito 
the  queen,  disgrace  to  my  father,  agony  to  my  mother,  and 
perdition  to  myself."  With  these  words  she  left  the  g«yd^, 
and  the  king,  for  the  moment,  was  too  much  awed  l^hsr 
indignant  virtue  to  oppose  her  departiure. 

We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  succeeding  events  of  fiie  fltay 
of  Florinda,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  sungl^ 
chronicler  and  bard :  for  the  sober  page  of  history  ffh^^H  te 
carefully  chastened  from  all  scenes  that  might  iTiflftm^  a  mm- 
ton  imagination,— leaving  them  to  poems  and  romanceBi  and 
such  hke  highly  seasoned  works  of  fantasy  and  recreatioii. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Don  Eoderick  piu*sued  his  suit  to 
the  beautiful  Florinda,  his  passion  being  more  and  more  in- 
flamed by  the  resistance  of  the  virtuous  damseL  At  length, 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  helpless  beauty,  to  his  own  honour 
as  a  knight,  and  his  word  as  a  sovereign,  he  triumphed  over 
her  weakness  by  base  and  unmanly  violence. 
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There  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm  that  the  hapless 
Morinda  lent  a  yielding  ear  to  the  soUcitations  of  the  monarch, 
and  her  name  has  been  treated  with  opprobrimn  in  several  of 
the  ancient  chronicles  and  legendary  ballads  that  have  trans- 
mitted, from  generation  to  generation,  the  story  of  the  woes  of 
Spain.  In  very  truth,  however,  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
guiltless  victim,  resisting,  as  far  as  helpless  female  could  resist, 
the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  powerful  monarch,  who  had  nought 
to  check  the  indulgence  of  his  will,  and  bewailing  her  disgrace 
with  a  poignancy  that  shows  how  dearly  she  had  prized  her 
honour. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
father,  blotted  with  her  tears  and  almost  incoherent  from  her 
agitation.  *' Would  to  God,  my  father,"  said  she,  **that  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  me  ere  I  had  been  reduced  to 
write  these  lines.  I  blush  to  tell  thee,  what  it  is  not  proper  to 
conceal.  Alas,  my  father !  thou  hast  entrusted  thy  lamb  to 
the  guardianship  of  tho  Hon.  Thy  daughter  has  been  dis- 
honoured, the  royal  cradle  of  the  Groths  polluted,  and  oiu*  line- 
age insulted  and  disgraced.  Hasten,  my  father,  to  rescue  your 
child  from  the  power  of  the  spoiler,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  your  house." 

When  Florinda  had  written  these  lines,  she  simnnoned  a 
youthful  esqiure,  who  had  been  a  page  in  the  service  of  her 
father.  **  Saddle  thy  steed,"  said  she,  ''  and  if  thou  dost  aspire 
to  knightly  honour,  or  hope  for  lady's  grace ;  if  thou  hast  fealty 
for  thy  lord,  or  devotion  to  his  daughter,  speed  swiftly  upon 
my  errand.  Best  not,  halt  not,  spare  not  the  spur,  but  hie 
thee  day  and  night  until  thou  reach  the  sea;  take  the  first 
bark,  and  haste  with  sail  and  oar  to  Ceuta,  nor  pause  until 
thou  give  this  letter  to  the  count  my  father."  The  youth  put 
the  letter  in  his  bosom.  **  Trust  me,  lady,"  said  he,  *'IwiQ 
neither  halt,  nor  turn  aside,  nor  cast  a  look  behind,  until  I 
reach  Coimt  Julian."  He  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  sped  his 
way  across  the  bridge,  and  soon  left  behind  him  the  verdant 
vaUey  of  the  Tagus. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DON  RODERICK  RECEIVES  AN    EXTRAORDINABY  EHBASST. 

The  heart  of  Don  Roderick  was  not  so  depraved  by  sensoal 
ity,  but  that  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  the  in- 
nocent Florinda,  and  the  disgrace  he  had  inflicted  <m  her 
house,  weighed  heavy  on  his  spirits,  and  a  cloud  began  to 
gather  on  his  once  clear  and  unwrinkled  brow. 

Heaven,  at  this  time,  say  the  old  Spanish  chronicLBB,  per 
mitted  a  marvellous  intimation  of  the  wrath  with  which  it  in- 
tended to  visit  the  monarch  and  his  people,  in  pimiflfan]  of 
their  sins;  nor  are  we,  say  the  same  orthodox  w:  to 

startle  and  withhold  our  faith  when  we  meet  in  the  d 

discreet  and  sober  history  with  these  signs  and  por  i 

transcend  the  probabiUties  of  ordinary  life;  for  the  revonn 
of  empires  and  the  downfall  of  mighty  krngs  are  awf      r 
that  shake  the  physical  as  weU  as  the  moral  worldy  a 
often  announced  by  forerunning  marvels  and  pro 

With  such  Hke  cautious  prehminaries  do  the  ^       j 
lous  historiographers  of  yore  usher  in  a  marvi  e 

prophecy  and  enchantment,  linked  in  ancient  ' 

fortunes  of  Don  Roderick,  but  wliich  modem  aoa 
fain  hold  up  as  an  apocryphal  tradition  of  Ai  o: 

Now,  so  it  happened,  accoixiing  to  the  legend,  tnat  fai 
time,  as  King  Roderick  was  seated  one  day  on  his       b 
rounded  by  his  nobles,  in  the  ancient  city  of  T6l<      v  *wb 
of  venerable  appearance  entered  the  hall  (rf  a  \ 

snowy  beards  descended  to  their  breasts,  and 
wore  bound  with  ivy.    They  were  an'ayed  in  w 
of  foreign  or  antiquated  fashion,  which  swept 
were  cinctured  with  girdles,  wrought  with  t 
zodiac  from  which  were  suspended  enormous  b       i 
of  every  variety  of  form.     Having  appn  . 

and  made  obeisance:    **Kjiow,  O  king,"  saia 
men,  **that  in  days  of  yore,  when  Hercules  oi  L      li. 
named  the  Strong,  had  set  up  his  pillars  at  the  ocean 
erected  a  tower  near  to  this  ancient  city  of  Toledo.    Jic 
of  pro<ligious  strength,  and  finished  it  with  magic  art 
up  within  it  a  fearful  secret,  never  to  be  penetrated  w 
peril  and  disaster.    To  protect  this  terrible  mystery 
the  entmnce  to  the  edifice  willi  a  ponderous  door  oe 
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secured  by  a  great  lock  of  steel,  and  he  left  a  command  that 
every  king  who  should  succeed  him  should  add  another  lock 
to  the  portal;  denouncing  woe  and  destruction  on  hinn  who 
should  eventually  unfold  the  secret  of  the  tower. 

*'  The  guardianship  of  the  portal  was  given  to  our  ancestors, 
and  has  continued  in  our  family,  from  generation  to  genera' 
tion,  since  the  days  of  Hercules.  Several  kings,  from  time  to 
time,  have  caused  the  gate  to  be  thrown  open,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  enter,  but  have  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity. 
Some  have  perished  within  the  threshold,  others  have  been 
overirhelmed  with  horror  at  tremendous  sounds,  which  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  have  hastened  to  reclose  the 
door  and  secure  it  with  its  thousand  locks.  Thus,  since  the 
days  of  Hercules,  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pile  have  never 
been  penetrated  by  mortal  man,  and  a  profound  mystery  con- 
tinues to  prevail  over  this  great  enchantment.  This,  O  king, 
is  all  we  have  to  relate ;  and  our  errand  is  to  entreat  thee  to 
repair  to  the  tower  and  affix  thy  lock  to  the  portal,  as  has 
been  done  by  all  thy  predecessors."  Having  thus  said,  the 
ancient  men  made  a  prof oimd  reverence  and  departed  from  the 
presence  chamber.* 

Don  Roderick  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought  after 
the  departure  of  the  men;  he  then  dismissed  all  his  court 
excepting  the  venerable  Urbino,  at  that  time  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  long  white  beard  of  this  prelate  bespoke  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  his  overhanging  eyebrows  showed  him  a  man 
full  of  wary  coimsel. 

*'  Father,"  said  the  king,  **  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  this  tower."  The  worthy  prelate  shook 
his  hoary  head.  *  *  Beware,  my  son, "  said  he ;  "  there  are  secrets 
hidden  from  man  for  his  good.  Your  predecessors  for  many 
generations  have  respected  this  mystery,  arid  have  increased 
in  might  and  empire.  A  knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  is  not 
material  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  Seek  not  then  to 
indulge  a  rash  and  unprofitable  curiosity,  which  is  interdicted 
under  such  awful  menaces." 

''  Of  what  importance,"  cried  the  king,  **are  the  menaces  of 
Hercules  the  Libyan?  was  he  not  a  pagan;  and  can  his  en- 
chantments have  aught  avail  against  a  believer  in  our  holy 
faith?    Doubtless  in  this  tower  are  locked  up  treasures  of  gold 


*  Perdida  do  Espafia,  por  Abulcasim  Tarif  Abentarique,  1. 1,  c.  6.    Cronica  del  Re/ 
Don  Rodrigo,  por  el  Moro  Rasis,  1. 1,  c.  1.    Bleda,  Cron.  cap.  vii. 
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and  jewels,  amafised  in  days  of  old,  the  spoils  of  mi^ty  kings, 
the  riches  of  the  pagan  world.  My  coffers  are  exhausted;  I 
have  need  of  supply ;  and  surely  it  would  be  an  acceptable  act 
in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  to  draw  forth  this  wealth  which  lies 
buried  under  profane  and  necromantic  spells,  and  consecrate  it 
to  religious  purposes." 

The  venerable  archbishop  still  continued  to  remonstrate,  but 
Don  Roderick  heeded  not  his  counsel,  for  he  was  led  on  by  his 
mahgnant  star.  **  Father,"  said  he,  **  it  is  in  vain  you  attempt 
to  dissuade  mo.  My  resolution  is  fixed.  To-naorrow  I  "will 
explore  the  hidden  mystery,  or  rather  the  hidden  treasiige8»  of 
this  tower." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

STORY  OF  THE  MARVELLOUS  AND  PORTENTOUS  TOWKB. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  diff-bmlt  towera  <rf 
Toledo,  when  King  Roderick  issued  out  of  the  ^te  of  the  d^y 
at  the  head  of  a  niunerous  train  of  courtiers  and  cavalierB,  and 
crossed  the  bridge  that  bestrides  the  deep  rocky  bed  of  the 
Tagus.  The  shining  cavalcade  woimd  up  the  road  that  leads 
among  the  mountains,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  necromantic 
tower. 

Of  this  renowned  edifice  marvels  are  related  by  the  mj™^ 
Arabian  and  Spanish  chroniclers,  **and  I  doubt  much,*'  adds 
the  venei-able  Agapida,  **  whether  many  readers  "will  not  con- 
sider the  whole  as  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  sprung  from  an 
oriental  imagination;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  reject  a  fact  wliidi 
is  recorded  by  all  those  writers  who  are  the  fathers  of  onr 
national  history ;  a  fact,  too,  which  is  as  well  attested  as  moik 
of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  story  of  Don  Roderick.  None 
but  light  and  inconsiderate  minds,"  continues  the  good  friar, 
*'  do  hastily  reject  the  marvellous.  To  the  thinking  mind  fte 
whole  world  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  every  thing  is  foB  dt 
type  and  portent.  To  such  a  niiii(l  the  necromantic  tower  of 
Toledo  Avill  appear  as  one  of  those  wondrous  monumeiita  of 
the  ol<len  lime;  one  of  those  E^y]>tian  and  Chaldalc  pQeSt 
storied  with  hidden  wisdom  and  mystic  prophecy,  which  haiV8 
been  devised  in  past  ages,  when  man  yet  enjoyed  an  iutorooone 
with  high  and  spiritual  natures,  and  when  human  foiea^^ 
partook  of  divination.' 
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This  smgular  tower  was  round  and  of  great  height  and  gi^m- 
dour,  erected  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags  and 
precipices.  The  foundation  was  supported  by  four  brazen 
lions,  each  taller  than  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  The  walls  were 
built  of  small  pieces  of  jasi)er  and  various  coloured  marbles, 
not  larger  than  a  man's  hand;  so  subtilely  joiued,  however, 
that,  but  for  their  different  hues,  they  might  be  taken  for  one 
entire  stone.  They  were  arranged  with  marvellous  cmming  so 
as  to  represent  battles  and  warlike  deeds  of  times  and  heroes 
long  since  passed  away,  and  the  whole  surface  was  so  admirably 
polished  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glass,  and  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resplendent  brightness  as  to  daz- 
zle all  beholders.* 

King  Roderick  and  his  courtiers  arrived  wondering  and 
amazed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Here  there  was  a  narrow  arched 
way  cut  through  the  living  stone:  the  only  entrance  to  the 
tower.  It  was  closed  by  a  massive  iron  gate  covered  with 
rusty  locks  of  divers  workmanship  and  in  the  fashion  of  differ- 
ent centuries,  which  had  been  afi^ed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Don  Eoderick.  On  cither  side  of  the  portal  stood  the  two  an- 
cient guardians  of  the  tower,  laden  with  the  keys  appertaining 
to  the  locks. 

The  king  alighted,  and  approaching  the  portals,  ordered  the 
guardians  to  unlock  the  gate.  The  hoary-headed  men  drew 
back  with  terror.  *  *  Alas !"  cried  they,  '  *  what  is  it  your  majesty 
requires  of  us?  Would  you  have  the  mischiefs  of  this  tower 
unboimd,  and  let  loose  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  foundations?" 

The  venerable  archbishop  Urbino  likewise  implored  him  not 
to  disturb  a  mystery  which  had  been  held  sacred  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  which  even 
Csesar  himself,  when  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  not  ventured  to 
invade.  The  youthful  cavaliers,  however,  were  eager  to  pur- 
sue the  adventure,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  rash  curiosity. 

*'Come  what  come  may,"  exclaimed  Don  Roderick,  **I  am 
resolved  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  tower."  So  saying, 
he  again  commanded  the  guardians  to  unlock  the  portal.  The 
ancient  men  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  their  hands 
shook  with  age,  and  when  they  applied  the  keys  the  locks  were 
so  rusted  by  time,  or  of  such  strange  workmanship,  that  they 
resisted  their  feeble  efforts,  whereupon  the  young  cavaliers 


*  From  the  minute  account  of  the  good  friar,  drawn  from  the  ancient  chronicles, 
It  would  appear  that  the  walls  of  the  tower  were  pictured  in  mosaic  work. 
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pressed  forward  and  lent  their  aid.    Still  the  locks  were 
numerous  and   difScult,  that  with  all  their  eagerness  a 
strength  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  exhausted  before  \m 
whole  of  them  could  be  mastered. 

When  the  last  bolt  had  yielded  to  the  key,  the  guardians  and 
the  reverend  archbishop  again  entreated  the  king  to  pause 
and  reflect.  *'  Whatever  is  within  this  tower,"  said  they,  "ifl 
as  yet  harmless  and  lies  boimd  under  a  mighty  spell:  ventuie 
not  then  to  open  a  door  which  may  let  forth  a  flood  of  evil 
upon  the  land."  But  the  anger  of  the  king  was  roused,  and 
ordered  that  the  portal  should  be  instantly  thrown  open,  in 
vain,  however,  did  one  after  another  exert  his  strength,  and 
equally  in  vain  did  the  cavaliers  unite  their  forces,  and  ^pily 
their  shoulders  to  the  gate ;  though  there  was  neil^er  bar  nor 
bolt  remaining,  it  was  perfectly  inunovable. 

The  patience  of  the  king  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  apply  his  hand ;  scarcely,  however,  did  he  touch  the 
iron  gate,  when  it  swung  slowly  open,  uttering,  as  it  were,  a 
dismal  groan,  as  it  turned  reluctantly  upon  its  hinges.    A  cold, 
damp  wind  issued  forth,  accompanied  by  a  tempestuous  sound. 
The  hearts  of  the  ancient  guardians  quaked  within  them,  and 
their  knees  smote  together;  but  several  of  the  youthful  cava- 
liers rushed  in,  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to      nalise 
themselves  in  this  redoubtable  enterprise.    They  had  si       dy 
advanced  a  few  paces,  however,  when  they  ree<iiled,  overc 
by  ihQ  baleful  air,  or  by  some  fearful  vision.*    Upon  tl     , 
king  ordered  that  fires  should  be  kindled  to  dispel  the  i 
ness,  and  to  correct  the  noxious  and  long  imprisoned  air;  ne  . 
then  led  the  way  into  the  interior;  but,  though  stout  of  hear^ 
he  advanced  with  awe  and  hesitation. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  entered  a  hall,  or  \ 
chamber,  on  the  opposite  of  which  was  a  door,  and  before 
on  a  pedestal,  stood  a  gigantic  figure,  of  the  colour  of  bi 
and  of  a  terrible  aspect.    It  held  a  huge  mace,  which  it  twiE 
incessantly,  giving  such  cruel  and  resoimding  blows  upon 
earth  as  to  prevent  all  further  entrance. 

The  king  paused  at  sight  of  this  appalling  figure,  for  wl 
it  were  a  living  being,  or  a  statue  of  magic  artifice,  he  c 
not  tell.    On  its  breast  was  a  scroll,  whereon  was  i       iwo 
in  large  letters,  **  I  do  my  duty."  t    After  a  littiie  while  jsa 
ick  plucked  up  heart,  and  addressed  it  with  great  sotanu 

♦  Bleda,  Cronica,  cap.  7. 
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**  Whatever  thou  6e,"  said  he,  "  know  that  I  come  not  to  vio- 
late this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  it  con- 
tftms;  I  conjure  thee,  therefore,  to  let  me  pass  iu  safety." 

Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uphf  ted  mace,  and  the  king 
imd  his  train  x>assed  unmolested  through  the  door. 

They  now  entered  a  vast  chamber,  of  a  rare  and  sumptu- 
(nis  architecture,  difficult  to  be  described.  The  walls  were 
tticrusted  with  the  most  precious  gems,  so  joined  together  as 
to  form  one  smooth  and  perfect  surface.  The  lofty  dome  ap- 
peared to  be  self-supported,  and  was  studded  with  gems,  lus- 
trous as  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  There  was  neither  wood, 
nor  any  other  common  or  base  material  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  edifice.  There  were  no  windows  or  other  openings  to 
admit  the  day,  yet  a  radiant  light  was  spread  throughout  the 
place,  which  seemed  to  shine  from  the  walls,  and  to  render 
every  object  distinctly  visible. 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  a  table  of  alabaster  of 
the  rarest  workmanship,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters,  that  Hercules  Alcides,  the  Theban  Greek,  had 
founded  this  tower  in  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand 
and  six.  Upon  the  table  stood  a  golden  casket,  richly  set 
round  with  precious  stones,  and  closed  with  a  lock  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  on  the  hd  were  inscribed  the  following  words: 

*'  In  this  coffer  is  contained  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  The 
hand  of  none  but  a  king  can  open  it ;  but  let  him  beware  I  for 
marvellous  events  will  be  revealed  to  him,  which  are  to  take 
place  before  his  death." 

Eing  Roderick  boldly  seized  upon  the  casket.  The  venerable 
archbishop  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  made  a  last  remon- 
strance. "Forbear,  my  son!"  said  he;  **  desist  while  there  is 
yet  time.  Look  not  into  the  mysterious  decrees  of  Providence. 
God  has  hidden  them  in  mercy  from  our  sight,  and  it  is  impious 
to  rend  the  veil  by  which  they  are  concealed," 

**  What  have  I  to  dread  from  a  knowledge  of  the  future?" 
repKed  Roderick,  with  an  air  of  haughty  presumption.  "If 
good  be  destined  me,  I  shall  enjoy  it  by  anticipation ;  if  evil,  I 
shall  arm  myself  to  meet  it."  So  saying,  he  rashly  broke  the 
k)ck. 

Within  the  coffer  he  found  nothing  but  a  linen  cloth,  folded 
between  two  tablets  of  copper.  On  unfolding  it  he  beheld 
painted  on  it  figures  of  men  on  horseback,  of  fierce  demeanour, 
clad  in  turbans  and  robes  of  various  colours,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Arabs,  with  scimitars  hanguig  from  their  necks  and 
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cross-bows  at  their  saddle-backs,  and  they  carried  banners  and 
I)ennons  -svith  divers  devices.  Above  them  was  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters,  *'  Eash  monarch !  behold  the  men  who  are  to 
hmi  thee  from  thy  throne,  and  subdue  thy  kingdom !" 

At  sight  of  these  things  the  Idng  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
dismay  fell  upon  his  attendants.    While  they  were  yet  regard- 
ing the  paintings,  it  seemed  as  if  the  figures  began  to  move, 
and  a  faint  sound  of  warlike  tumult  arose  from  the  cloth,  with 
the  clash  of  cymbal  and  bray  of  trumi)et,  the  neigh  of  steed 
and  shout  of  army ;  but  all  was  heard  indistinctly,  as  if  afar 
off,  or  in  a  reverie  or  dream.   The  more  they  gazed,  the  plainer 
became  the  motion,  and  the  louder  the  noise;  and  the  linen 
cloth  rolled  forth,  and  amplified,  and  spread  out,  as  it  were,  a 
mighty  banner,  and  filled  the  hall,  and  mingled  with  the  nir, 
imtil  its  texture  was  no  longer  visible,  or  appeared  as  a  trauB* 
parent   cloud.      And    the   shadowy  figures  api>eared  all  in 
motion,  and  the  din  and  uproar  became  fiercer  and  fieroer;  and 
whether  the  whole  were  an  animated  picture,  or  a  viedon,  or  an 
array  of  embodied  spirits,  conjured  up  by  supernatural  iwwer, 
no  one  present  could  tell.    They  beheld  before  them  a  great 
field  of  battle,  where  Christians  and  Moslems  were  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict.    They  heard  the  rush  and  ti^amp  of  steeds, 
blast  of  trump  and  clarion,  the  clash  of  cymbalj  and  thestcnny 
din  of  a  thousand  drums.    There  was  the  clash  of  swords;  and 
maces,  and  battle-axes,  with  the  whisthng  of  arrows  and  tiie 
hurtling  of  darts  and  lances.    The  Christians  quailed  before  the 
foe;   the  infidels  pressed  upon  them  and  put  them,  to  utter 
rout ;  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  cast  down,  the  banner  of 
Spain  was  trodden  under  foot,  the  air  resounded  with  sho 
triiunph*  with  yells  of  fury,  and  with  the  groans  of  dying  i 
Amidst  the  flying  squadrons  King  Roderick  beheld  a  crowii 
warrior,  whose  back  was  towards  him,  but  whose  armouz 
device  were  his  own,  and  who  was  mounted  on  a  wh 
that  resembled  his  own  war-horse  Orelia.    In  the  coot    i 
the  flight,  the  waiTior  was  dismounted  and  was  no  Ion    ir  w  ne 
seen,  and  Orelia  galloped  wildly  through  the  field  or  battle 
without  a  rider. 

Roderick  stayed  to  see  no  more,  but  rushed  from  the  fiflttal 
hall,  followed  by  his  teiTified  attendants.  They  fled  thzou^ 
the  outer  chamber,  where  the  gigantic  figure  with  the  wliMing 
mace  had  disapi)eared  from  his  pedestal,  and  on  issniiig  into 
the  open  air,  they  found  the  two  ancient  guardians  of  fte 
tower  lying  dead  at  the  x>ortal,  as  though  th^  bad  Imn 
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crushed  by  some  mighty  blow.  All  nature,  which  had  been 
clear  and  serene,  was  now  in  wild  uproar.  The  heavens  were 
darkened  by  heavy  clouds ;  loud  bursts  of  thunder  rent  the  air, 
and  the  earth  was  deluged  with  rain  and  rattling  hail. 

The  king  ordered  that  the  iron  portal  should  be  closed,  but 
the  door  was  immovable,  and  the  cavaliers  were  dismayed  by 
the  tremendous  turmoil  and  the  mingled  shouts  and  groans 
that  continued  to  prevail  within.  The  long  and  his  train  hast- 
ened back  to  Toledo,  pui^ued  and  pelted  by  the  tempest.  The 
mountijins  shook  and  echoed  with  the  thunder,  trees  were  up- 
rooted and  blown  down,  and  the  Tagus  raged  and  roared  and 
flowed  above  its  banks.  It  seemed  to  the  affrighted  courtiers  as 
if  the  phantom  legions  of  the  tower  had  issued  forth  and  min- 
gled with  the  storm ;  for  amidst  the  claps  of  thunder  and  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
drums  and  tnmapets,  the  shouts  of  armies,  and  the  rush  of 
steeds.  Thus  beaten  by  tempest  and  overwhelmed  with 
horror,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  arrived  at  Toledo,  clattering 
across  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus,  and  entering  the  gate  in  head- 
long confusion  as  though  they  had  been  pursued  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  morning  the  heavens  were  again  serene,  and  all  nature 
was  restored  to  tranquillity.  The  king,  therefore,  issued  forth 
with  his  cavahers,  and  took  the  road  to  the  tower,  followed  by 
a  great  multitude,  for  he  was  anxious  once  more  to  close  the 
iron  door,  and  shut  up  those  evils  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  land.  But  lo!  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  tower,  a  new 
wonder  met  their  eyes.  An  eagle  appeared  high  in  the  air, 
seeming  to  descend  from  heaven.  He  bore  in  his  beak  a  burn- 
ing brand,  and  hghting  on  the  siunmit  of  the  tower,  fanned 
the  fire  with  his  wings.  In  a  Uttle  while  the  edifice  burst  forth 
into  a  blaze  as  though  it  had  been  built  of  rosin,  and  the  flames 
moimted  into  the  air  with  a  brilliancy  more  dazzhng  than  the 
Sim;  nor  did  they  cease  until  every  stone  was  consumed  and 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then  there  came  a 
vast  flight  of  birds,  small  of  size  and  sable  of  hue,  darkening 
the  sky  like  a  cloud;  and  they  descended  and  wheeled  in 
circles  round  the  ashes,  causing  so  great  a  wind  with  their 
wings  that  the  whole  was  borne  up  into  the  air,  and  scattered 
throughout  all  Spain,  and  wherever  a  x)article  of  that  ashes  fell 
it  was  as  a  stain  of  blood.  It  is  furthermore  recorded  by 
ancient  men  and  writers  of  former  days,  that  all  those  on 
whom  this  dust  fell  were  afterwards  slain  in  battle,  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Arab^  and  that  the  destruction 
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of  this  necromantic  tower  was  a  sign  and  tokem  of  the  ap« 
proaching  perdition  of  Spain. 

"Let  all  those,"  concludes  the  cautious  friar,  **  who  question 
the  verity  of  this  most  marvellous  occurrence,  consult  those 
admirable  sources  of  our  history,  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor 
Easis,  and  the  work  entitled.  The  Fall  of  Spain,  written  by  the 
Moor  Abulcasim  Tarif  Abentarique.  Let  them  consult,  more- 
over, the  venerable  historian  Bleda,  and  the  cloud  of  other 
Catholic  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  event,  and 
they  will  find  I  have  related  nothing  that  has  not  been  printed 
and  published  under  the  inspection  and  sanction  of  our  holy 
mother  church.  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth  of  these  things; 
I  sx)eak  nothing  but  what  has  been  handed  down  to  m^e  from 
times  of  old." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


COUNT   JULIAN— HIS   FORTUNES   IN   AFRICA.— HE    HEABS    OP   THB 
DISHONOUR  OF  HIS  CHILD — ^HIS  CONDUCT   THEREUPON. 

The  course  of  our  legendary  narration  now  returns  to  notioe 
the  fortunes  of  Count  Juhan,  after  his  departure  from  Toledo, 
to  resume  his  government  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  leffc 
the  Countess  Frandina  at  Algeziras,  his  paternal  domain,  for 
the  province  imder  his  command  was  threatened  with  in'VBr 
sion.  In  fact,  when  he  arrived  at  Ceuta  he  found  his  port 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  all-conquering  Moslema  The 
Arabs  of  the  east,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  having  subjugated 
several  of  the  most  potent  oiiental  kingdoms,  had  est^lisbsd 
their  seat  of  empire  at  Damascus,  where,  at  this  time,  it  waa 
filled  by  Waled  Almanzor,  sumamed  **The  Sword  of  Gk>d.' 
From  thence  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  had  rolled  on  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that  all  Almagreb,  or  Western  Africa, 
hiui  submitted  to  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  Tingitania,  lying  along  the  straits;  being 
the  province  hold  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  commanded  by 
Count  Julian.  The  Arab  invadei's  were  a  hundred  thoosaiid 
strong,  most  of  them  veteran  troops,  seasoned  in  wariaxe  and 
accustomed  to  victory.  They  were  led  by  an  old  Arab  Qen* 
eriil,  Muza  ben  Nosier,  to  whom  was  confided  the  govemmeiit 
of  Almagreb ;  most  of  which  he  had  himself  oonquered*    Tbe 
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ambition  of  this  veteran  was  to  make  the  Moslem  conquest 
complete,  by  expelling  the  Christians  from  the  African  shores; 
with  this  view  his  troops  menaced  the  few  remaining  Grothic 
fortresses  of  Tingitania,  while  he  himself  sat  down  in  person 
before  the  walls  of  Ceuta.  The  Arab  chieftain  had  been  ren- 
dered confident  by  continual  success,  and  thought  nothing 
could  resist  his  arms  and  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
Impatient  of  the  tedious  delays  of  a  siege,  he  led  his  troops 
boldly  against  the  rock-built  to\vers  of  Ceuta,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  The  onset  was  fierce,  and  the 
stniggle  desperate ;  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  were  hght 
and  vigorous,  and  of  fiery  spirit,  but  the  Goths,  inured  to 
danger  on  this  flrontier,  retained  the  stubborn  valour  of  their 
race,  so  impaired  among  their  brethren  in  Spain.  They  were 
commanded,  too,  by  one  skilled  in  warfare  and  ambitious  of  re- 
nown. After  a  vehement  conflict  the  Moslem  assailants  were 
repulsed  from  all  points,  and  driven  from  the  AvaUs.  Don 
JuUan  sallied  forth  and  harassed  them  in  their  retreat,  and  so 
severe  was  the  carnage  that  the  veteran  Muza  was  fain  to 
break  up  his  camp  and  retire  confounded  from  the  siege. 

The  victory  at  Ceuta  resounded  throughout  Tingitania,  and 
spread  universal  joy.  On  every  side  were  heard  shouts  of 
exultation  mingled  with  praises  of  Count  Julian.  He  was 
hailed  by  the  people,  wherever  he  went,  as  their  deliverer,  and 
blessings  were  invoked  upon  his  head.  The  heart  of  Coiuit 
Julian  was  hf ted  up,  and  his  spirit  swelled  within  him ;  but  it 
was  with  noble  and  virtuous  pride,  for  he  was  conscious  of 
having  merited  the  blessings  of  his  country. 

In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  and  while  the  rejoicings  of 
the  people  were  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  the  page  arrived  who 
bore  the  letter  from  his  unfortunate  daughter. 

"  What  tidings  from  the  king?"  said  the  count,  as  the  page 
knelt  before  him.  ' '  None,  my  lord, "  replied  the  youth ;  '  *  but  I 
bear  a  letter  sent  in  all  haste  by  the  Lady  Florinda." 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  bosom  and  presented  it  to  his 
lord.  As  Count  Julian  read  it  his  countenance  darkened  and 
fell.  **This,"  said  he,  bitterly,  '*is  my  reward  for  serving  a 
tyrant;  and  tliese  are  the  honours  heaped  on  me  by  my  country 
while  fighting  its  battles  in  a  foreign  land.  May  evil  overtake 
me,  and  infamy  rest  upon  my  name,  if  I  cease  until  I  have  full 
measure  of  revenge." 

Count  Julian  was  vehement  in  his  passions,  and  took  no 
coimsel  in  his  wrath.    His  spirit  was  haughty  in  the  extreme, 
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but  destitute  of  true  magnanimity,  and  when  once  wounded, 
turned  to  gall  and  venom.  A  dark  and  malignant  hatred  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  not  only  against  Don  Eoderick,  but  against 
all  Spain ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  a  land 
in  which  his  family  was  dishonoured,  and,  in  seeking  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  his  sovereign,  he  meditated 
against  his  native  country  one  of  the  blackest  schemes  of 
treason  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  heart. 

The  plan  of  Coimt  Juhan  was  to  hurl  King  Eoderick  from 
his  throne,  and  to  deliver  all  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels. In  concerting  and  executing  this  treacherous  plot,  it 
seemed  as  if  his  whole  nature  was  changed;  every  lofty  and 
generous  sentiment  was  stifled,  and  he  stooped  to  the  meanest 
dissimulation.  His  first  object  was,  to  extricate  his  family 
from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  remove  it  from  Spain  before 
his  treason  should  be  known ;  his  next,  to  deprive  the  country 
of  its  remaining  means  of  defence  against  an  invader. 

With  these  dark  puiposes  at  heart,  but  with  an  open  and 
serene  countenance,  he  crossed  to  Spain  and  repaired  to  the 
court  at  Toledo.  Wherever  ho  came  he  was  hailed  with  acda^ 
mation,  as  a  victorious  general,  and  appeared  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign  radiant  with  the  victoiy  at  Ceuta.  Conceal- 
ing from  King  Eoderick  his  knowledge  of  the  outrage  upon  his 
house,  he  professed  nothing  but  the  most  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection. 

The  king  loaded  him  with  favours;  seeking  to  appease  his 
own  conscience  by  heaping  honoui's  upon  the  father  in  atone- 
ment of  the  deadly  wrong  inflicted  upon  his  child.  He  re- 
garded Count  Juhan,  also,  as  a  man  able  and  experienced  in 
warfare,  and  took  his  advice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
^military  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  count  magnified  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  frontier  under  his  command,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  thither  the  best  horses  and 
arms  remaining  from  the  time  of  Witiza,  there  being  no  need 
of  them  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  in  its  present  tranquil  state. 
The  residue,  at  his  suggestion,  was  stationed  on  the  frontieis 
of  Gralha ;  so  that  the  kingdom  was  left  almost  wholly  with- 
out defence  against  any  sudden  irruption  from  the  south. 

Having  thus  artfully  arranged  his  plans,  and  all  things  being 
prepared  for  his  return  to  Africa,  he  obtained  x>eTnii88ion  to 
withdraw  his  daughter  from  the  comi;,  and  leave  her  with  her 
mother,  the  Countess  Frandina,  who,  he  pretended,  lay  t'an- 
^rously  ill  at  Algezii-as.    Count  Julian  issued  out  o£  fhe  gHto 
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of  the  city,  followed  by  a  shini-  g  band  of  chosen  followers, 
while  beside  him,  on  a  palfrey,  rode  the  pale  and  weeping 
Florinda.  The  populace  hailed  and  blessed  hir^.  as  he  passed, 
but  his  heart  turned  from  them  with  loathhig.  Ac  he  crossed 
the  bridge  of  the  Tagus  he  looked  back  with  a  dark  brow  upon 
Toledo,  and  raised  his  mailed  hand  and  shook  it  at  the  royal 
palace  of  King  Roderick,  which  crested  the  rocky  height.  '*  A 
father's  curse,"  said  he,  "be  upon  thee  and  thine!  may  deso- 
lation fall  upon  thy  dwelling,  and  confusion  and  defeat  upon 
thy  realm  I' 

In  his  journeyings  through  the  country,  he  looked  round 
him  with  a  malignant  eye ;  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  a  id  the 
song  of  the  husbandman,  ware  as  discord  to  his  soul;  every 
sight  and  soimd  of  human  happiness  sickened  him  at  heart ; 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
se^  thf'  whole  scene  of  prosperity  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  the  invade. . 

The  story  of  domestic  outrage  and  disgrace  had  already 
been  made  known  to  the  Countess  Frandina.  When  the  hap- 
less Florinda  came  in  presence  of  her  mother,  she  fell  on  her 
neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom,  and  wept;  but  the 
countess  shed  never  a  tear,  for  sh«j  was  a  woman  haughty  of 
spirit  and  strong  of  heart  She  looked  her  husband  sternly  in 
th«  face.  "  Perdition  hght  upon  thy  head,"  said  she,  **if  thou 
submit  to  this  dishonour.  For  my  own  part,  woman  as  I  am, 
I  will  assemble  the  followers  of  my  house,  nor  rest  until  rivers 
of  blood  have  washed  away  this  stain." 

**  Be  satisfied,"  rephed  the  coimt;  "  vengeance  is  on  foot,  and 
will  be  sure  and  ample." 

Being  now  in  his  own  domains,  surrounded  by  his  relatives 
and  friends.  Count  JuUan  went  on  to  corhplete  his  web  of 
treason.  In  this  ho  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oppas, 
the  bishop  of  Seville :  a  dark  man  and  perfidious  as  the  night, 
but  devout  in"  demeanour,  and  smooth  and  plausible  in  council. 
Tliis  artful  prelate  had  contrived  to  work  himself  into  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  even  prevailed  upon 
him  to  permit  his  nephews,  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  exiled 
sons  of  Witiza,  to  return  into  Spain.  They  resided  in  Andalu- 
sia, and  were  now  looked  to  as  fit  instruments  in  the  present 
traitorous  conspiracy. 

By  the  advice  of  the  bishop.  Count  Juhan  caUed  a  secret 
meeting  of  his  relatives  and  adherents  on  a  wild  rocky  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  Consuegra,  aiid  which  still  bears  the  Moor- 
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ish  appellation  of  "  La  Sierra  do  Calderin,"  or  the  mountain  of 
treason.*  When  all  were  assembled,  Coimt  Julian  appeared 
among  them,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  and  by  the  Coimtess 
Frandina.  Then  gathering  around  him  those  who  were  of  his 
blood  and  kindred,  he  revealed  the  outrage  that  had  been 
offered  to  their  house.  He  represented  to  them  that  Roderick 
was  their  legitimate  enemy ;  that  he  had  dethroned  Witiza, 
their  relation,  and  had  now  stained  the  honoiu*  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  daughter  of  their  line.  The  Countess  Fran- 
dma  seconded  his  words.  She  was  a  woman  majestic  in 
person  and  eloquent  of  tongue,  and  being  inspired  by  a 
mother's  feelings,  her  speech  aroused  the  assembled  cavaliers 
to  fury. 

The  coimt  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  unfold  his  plan.  The  main  object  was  to  dethrone  Don 
Roderick,  and  give  the  crown  to  the  sons  of  the  late  TTing 
Witiza.  By  this  means  they  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  tyrant 
upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore  the  regal  honours 
to  their  line.  For  this  purpose  their  own  force  would  be  in- 
sufficient, but  they  might  procure  the  aid  of  Muza  ben  Nosier, 
the  Arabian  general,  in  Mauritania,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
gladly  send  a  pai-t  of  his  troops  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the 
entei'prise. 

The  plot  thus  suggested  by  Coimt  Julian  received  the  un- 
holy sanction  of  Bishop  Oppas,  who  engaged  to  aid  it  secretly 
with  all  his  influence  and  means ;  for  he  had  great  wealth  and 
possessions,  and  many  retainers.  The  example  of  the  reverend 
prelate  determined  all  who  might  otherwise  have  wavered, 
and  they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths  to  be  true  to  the 
conspiracy.  Count  Juhan  undertook  to  proceed  to  Africa, 
and  seek  the  camp  of  Muza,  to  negotiate  for  his  aid,  while  the 
bishop  was  to  keep  about  the  person  of  Eang  Roderick,  and 
lead  him  into  the  net  prepared  for  him. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Count  Juhan  gathered  to- 
gether his  treasure,  and  takinp;  his  wife  and  daughter  and  all 
his  household,  abandoned  the  countiy  he  meant  to  betray; 
embarking  at  Malaga  for  Ceuta.  The  gate  of  the  wall  of  that 
city,  through  which  they  went  foi-th,  continued  for  a^es  to 
bear  the  name  of  Puerta  de  la  Cava,  or  the  gate  of  the  harlot; 
for  such  was  the  opprobrious  and  munerited  appellation  be- 
stowed by  the  Moors  on  the  imhappy  Florinda.t 

*  Bledo,  cap.  5.  .      t  Idem.,  oap.  4 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SECRET    VISIT    OP    COUNT    JULIAN    TO    THE    ARAB    CAMP  — FIRST 

EXPEDITION  OP  TARIC  EL  TUERTO. 

When  Count  Julian  had  placed  his  family  in  security  in 
Ceuta,  surrounded  by  soldiery  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  he  took 
with  him  a  few  confidential  followers,  and  departed  in  secret 
for  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  Emir,  Muza  ben  Nosier.  The 
camp  was  spread  out  in  one  of  those  pastoral  valleys  which  lie 
at  the  feet  of  the  Barbary  hills,  with  the  great  range  of  the 
Atlas  mountains  towering  in  the  distance.  In  the  motley 
army  here  assembled  were  warriors  of  every  tribe  and  nation, 
that  had  been  united  by  pact  or  conquest  in  the  cause  of  Islam. 
There  were  those  who  had  followed  Muza  from  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  Egypt,  across  the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  those  who  had 
joined  his  standard  from  among  the  sim-burnt  tribes  of  Mauri- 
tania. These  were  Saracen  and  Tartar,  Syrian  and  Copt,  and 
swarthy  Moor ;  sumptuous  warriors  from  the  civilized  cities  of 
the  east,  and  the  gaunt  and  predatory  rovers  of  the  desert. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army,  however,  was  composed  of 
Arabs ;  but  differing  greatly  from  the  first  rude  hordes  that 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Almost  a  century  of 
continual  wars  with  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  east  had 
rendered  them  accomplished  waniors ;  and  the  occasional  so- 
journ in  luxurious  countries  and  populous  cities,  had  acquaint- 
ed them  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  Still  the 
roving,  restless,  and  predatory  habits  of  the  genuine  son  of 
Ishmacl  prevailed,  in  defiance  of  every  change  of  clime  or 
situation. 

Count  JuHan  found  the  Arab  conqueror  Muza  surrounded  by 
somowhat  ox  oriental  state  and  splendour.  He  was  advanced 
in  lile,  but  of  a  noble  presence,  and  concealed  his  age  by  ting- 
ing his  hair  and  beard  with  henna.  The  count  assumed  an  air 
of  soldier-like  frankness  and  decision  when  he  came  into  his 
presence.  **  Hitherto."  said  he.  '*  we  have  been  enemies;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  peace,  and  it  rests  with  thee  to  make  me  the 
most  devoted  of  thy  friends.  I  have  no  longer  country  or  king. 
Roderick  the  Goth  is  an  usurper,  and  my  deadly  foe ;  he  has 
wounded  my  honour  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  my  country 
affords  me  no  redress.    Aid  me  in  my  vengeance,  and  I  will 
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deliver  all  Spain  into  thy  hands ;  a  land  far  exceeding  in  f er- 
tOity  and  wealth  all  the  vaunted  regions  thou  hast  conquered 
inTingitania." 

The  heart  of  Muza  leaped  with  joy  at  these  words,  for  he  was 
a  bold  and  ambitious  conqueror,  and,  having  overrun  all  west- 
em  Africa,  had  often  cast  a  wistful  eye  to  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  as  ho  beheld  tbem  brightening  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
strait.  Still  he  possessed  the  caution  of  a  veteran,  and  feared 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment,  and  to  carry  his 
arms  into  another  division  of  the  globe,  without  the  approba- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  Having  drawn  from  Count  Julian  the 
particulars  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  he  laid  them  before  his  confidential  counsellors 
and  oflScers,  and  demanded  their  opinion.  **  These  words  of 
Count  Julian,"  said  he,  "may  be  false  and  deceitful;  or  he 
may  not  possess  the  power  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  whole 
may  be  a  pretended  treason  to  draw  us  on  to  our  destruction. 
It  is  more  natiu*al  that  he  should  be  treacherous  to  us  than  to 
his  country." 

Among  the  generals  of  Muza,  was  a  gaunt  swarthy  veteran, 
scarred  with  wounds ;  a  very  Arab,  whose  great  delight  was 
roving  and  desperate  enterprise,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  be- 
yond his  steed,  his  lance,  and  scimitar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Damascus ;  his  name  was  Taric  ben  Zeyad,  but,  from  having 
lost  an  eye,  he  was  known  among  the  Spaniaixls  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  Taric,  the  one-eyed. 

The  hot  blood  of  this  veteran  Ishmaehte  was  in  a  ferment 
when  he  heard  of  a  new  country  to  invade,  and  vast  regions  to 
subdue,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  cautious  hesitation  of  Muza 
should  permit  the  glorious  prize  to  escape  them.  *'  You  speak 
doubtingly,"  said  he,  "of  the  words  of  this  Christian  cavalier, 
but  their  truth  is  c«asily  to  be  ascertained.  Give  me  four  gal- 
leys and  a  handful  of  men,  and  I  will  depart  with  this  Count 
Julian,  skirt  the  Cliristian  coast,  and  bring  thee  back  tidingsof 
the  land,  and  of  his  means  to  put  it  in  our  power." 

The  words  of  the  veteran  pleased  Muza  ben  Nosier,  ocd  he 
gave  his  consent ;  and  Taric  departed  with  four  galleys  and 
five  hundred  mcD,  guided  by  the  traitor  Julian.*  This  first 
expedition  of  the  Arabs  against  Spain  took  place,  according  to 
certain  historians,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seven  hundred  and 


*  T^euter,  Cron.  Geu.  de   Espafia,  L.  1.  c.  28.     Mariiiol.  Descrip.  de  Afrioa,  Lb 
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twelve;  though  others  differ  on  this  point,  as  indeed  they  do 
upon  almost  every  point  in  this  early  period  of  Spanish  history. 
The  date  to  which  the  judicious  chroniclers  incline,  is  that  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  month  of  July.  It  would  appear 
from  some  authorities,  also,  that  the  galleys  of  Taric  cruised 
along  the  coasts  of  Andalusia  and  Lusitania,  imder  the  feigned 
character  of  merchant  barks,  nor  is  this  at  aU  improbable, 
while  they  were  seeking  merely  to  observe  the  land,  and  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  harboure.  Wherever  they  touched.  Count 
Julian  despatched  emissaries  to  assemble  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents at  an  appointed  place.  They  gathered  together  secretly 
at  Gezira  Alhadra,  that  is  to  say,  the  Green  Island,  where  they 
held  a  conference  with  Count  Juhan  in  presence  of  Taric  ben 
Zeyad.*  Here  they  again  avowed  their  readiness  to  flock  to 
his  standard  whenever  it  should  be  openly  raised,  and  made 
known  their  various  preparations  for  a  rebeUion.  Taric  was 
convinced,  by  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  Count 
Jidian  had  not  deceived  them,  either  as  to  his  disposition  or 
his  means  to  betray  his  country.  Indulging  his  Arab  inclina- 
tions, he  made  an  inroad  into  the  land,  collected  great  spoil 
and  many  captives,  and  bore  off  his  plunder  in  trimnph  to 
Muza,  as  a  specimen  of  the  riches  to  be  gained  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Christian  land.f 


CHAPTER  X. 


LETTER  OP  MUZA  TO  THE  CALIPH— SECOND  EXPEDITION  OF  TARIO 

EL  TUERTO. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  brought  by  Taric  ei  Tuerto,  and  be- 
holding the  spoil  he  had  collected,  Muza  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Caliph  Waled  Almanzor,  settmg  forih  the  traitorous  proffer  of 
Coimt  Juhan,  and  the  probability,  through  his  means,  of  mak- 
ing a  successful  invasion  of  Spain.  **Anew  land,"  said  he, 
* '  spreads  itself  out  before  our  delighted  eyes,  and  invites  our 
conquest.  A  land,  too,  that  equals  Syria  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  the  serenity  of  its  sky ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  happy, 
in  its  dehghtf  ul  temperature ;  India  in  its  flowers  and  spices ; 
Hegiaz  in  its  fruits  and  flowers ;  Cathay  in  its  precious  min- 
erals, and  Aden  in  the  excellence  of  its  ports  and  harbours.    It 


*  Bleda,  Cron.  c.  5.  t  Conde,  Hist.  Dom  Arab,  part  1,  c.  8. 
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is  x)opuloiis  also,  and  wealthy;  having  many  splendid  cities  and 
majestic  monimaents  of  ancient  art.  "What  is  to  prevent  this 
glorious  land  from  becoming  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful? 
Already  we  have  overcome  the  tribes  of  Berbery,  of  Zab,  of 
Derar,  of  Zaai'a,  Mazamuda  and  Sus,  and  the  victorious  stand- 
ard of  Islam  floats  on  the  towers  of  Tangier.  But  four  leagues 
of  sea  separate  us  from  the  opposite  coast.  One  word  from  my 
sovereign,  and  the  conquerore  of  Africa  will  pour  their  legions 
into  Andalusia,  rescue  it  from  the  domination  of  the  unbeliever, 
and  subdue  it  to  the  law  of  the  Koran." * 

The  cahph  was  overjoyed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
**God  is  great!"  exclaimed  he,  "and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet! 
It  has  been  foretold  by  the  ambassador  of  God  that  his  law 
should  extend  to  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  west,  and  be  carried 
by  the  sword  into  new  and  unknown  regions.  Behold  another 
land  is  opened  for  the  triumphs  of  the  faithful.  It  is  the  will 
of  Allah,  and  be  his  sovereign  will  obeyed."  So  the  caliph 
sent  missives  to  Muza,  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  stir  of  preparation,  and  numer- 
ous vessels  were  assembled  and  equipped  at  Tangier  to  convey 
the  invading  army  across  the  straits.  Twelve  thousand  men 
were  chosen  for  this  expedition :  most  of  them  light  Arabian 
troops,  seasoned  in  warfare,  and  fitted  for  hardy  and  rapid  en- 
terprise. Among  them  were  many  horsemen,  moimted  on  fleet 
Arabian  steeds.  The  whole  was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
veteran  Taric  el  Tueiin),  or  the  one-eyed,  in  whom  Muza  re- 
posed imphcit  confidence  as  in  a  second  self.  Taric  accepted 
the  command  with  joy ;  his  martial  fire  was  roused  at  the  idea 
of  having  such  an  army  under  his  sole  command,  and  such  a 
country  to  overrun,  and  he  secretly  determined  never  to  retam 
unless  victorious. 

He  chose  a  dark  night  to  convoy  his  troops  across  the  stiaitB 
of  Hercules,  and  by  break  of  day  they  began  to  disembark  at 
Tarifa  before  the  country  had  time  to  take  the  alarm.  A  few 
christians  hastily  assembled  from  the  neighbourhood  and  op- 
posed their  landing,  but  Avere  easily  put  to  flight.  Taric  Btood 
on  the  seaside,  and  watched  until  the  List  squadron  had 
landed,  and  all  the  horses,  armour,  and  jmunitions  of  war, 
were  brought  on  shore ;  he  then  gave  ordens  to  set  fire  to  the 
ships.     Tho  Moslems  wore  struck  with  teiTor  when  they  be- 
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held  their  fleet  wrapped  in  flames  and  smoke,  and  sinking 
beneath  the  waves.  "How  shall  we  escape,"  exclaimed  they, 
*'if  the  fortime  of  war  should  be  against  ns?"  "  There  is  no 
escape  for  the  coward  I"  cried  Taric,  **  the  brave  man  thinks  of 
none;  your  only  chance  is  victory."  '*  But  how  without  ships 
shall  we  ever  return  to  our  homes  V"  "Your  home,"  replied 
Taric,  "is  before  you ;  but  you  must  win  it  with  your  swords." 

While  Taric  was  yet  talking  with  his  followers,  says  one  of 
the  ancient  chroniclers,  a  Christian  female  was  descried  wav- 
ing a  white  pennon  on  a  reed,  in  signal  of  peace.  On  being 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Taric,  she  prostrated  herself  be- 
fore him.  "  Seiior,"  said  she,  "  I  am  an  ancient  woman;  and 
it  is  now  full  sixty  years  past  and  gone  since,  as  I  was  keeping 
vigils  one  winter's  night  by  the  fireside,  I  heard  my  father, 
who  was  an  exceeding  old  man,  read  a  prophecy  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  holy  friar ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the 
prophecy,  tiiat  a  time  would  arrive  when  our  country  would 
be  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  from  Africa  of  a  strange 
garb,  a  strange  tongue,  and  a  strange  religion.  They  were  to 
be  led  by  a  strong  and  valiant  captain,  who  would  be  known 
by  these  signs:  on  his  right  shoulder  he  would  have  a  hairy 
mole,  and  his  right  arm  would  be  much  longer  than  the  left, 
and  of  such  length  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  his  knee  with  his 
hand  without  bending  his  body." 

Taric  Hstened  to  the  old  beldame  with  grave  attention,  and 
when  she  had  concluded,  he  laid  bare  his  shoulder,  and  lo! 
there  was  the  mole  as  it  had  been  described;  his  right  arm, 
also,  was  in  verity  found  to  exceed  the  other  in  length,  though 
not  to  the  degree  that  had  been  mentioned.  Upon  this  the 
Arab  host  shouted  for  joy,  and  felt  assured  of  conquest. 

The  discreet  Antonio  Agapida,  though  he  records  this  cir- 
cumstance as  it  is  set  down  in  ancient  chronicle,  yet  withholds 
his  belief  from  the  pretended  prophecy,  considering  the  whole 
a  cunning  device  of  Taric  to  increase  the  courage  of  his  troops. 
"  Doubtless,"  says  he,  "  there  was  a  collusion  between  this  an- 
cient sibyl  and  the  crafty  son  of  Ishmael;  for  these  infidel 
leaders  were  full  of  damnable  inventions  to  work  upon  the  su- 
perstitious fancies  of  their  followers,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  blind  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  arms." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  veteran  Taric  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement  of  his  soldiery,  and  led  them  forward  to  gain  pos- 
session of  a  strong-hold,  wliich  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key  to 
all  the  adjacent  country.    This  was  a  lofty  mountain  or  pj^h 
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montory  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  was  called  the  rock 
of  Calpe,  and,  like  the  opposite  rock  of  Ceuta,  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  in  old  times,  Her- 
cules had  set  up  one  of  his  pillars,  and  the  city  of  Heraclca  had 
been  built. 

As  Taric  advanced  against  this  promontory,  he  was  opposed 
by  a  hasty  levy  of  the  Christians,  who  had  assembled  under 
the  biinner  of  a  Gothic  noble  of  great  power  and  importance, 
whose  domains  lay  along  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  of  this  Christian  cavalier  was  Theodo- 
miTy  but  he  has  universally  been  called  Tadmir  by  the  Arabian 
historians,  and  is  renowned  as  being  the  first  commander  that 
made  any  stand  against  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age;  hardy,  prompt,  and  sagacious;  and 
had  all  the  Gothic  nobles  been  equally  vigilant  and  shrewd  in 
their  defence,  the  banner  of  Islam  would  never  have  triumphed 
over  the  land. 

Theodomir  had  but  seventeen  hundred  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  these  but  rudely  armed;  yet  he  made  a  resolute 
stand  against  the  army  of  Taiic,  and  defended  the  pass  to  the 
promontory  with  gi^eat  valour.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Taric  advanced  and  planted  his  standard  on  the 
rock  of  Calpe,  and  fortified  it  as  his  strong-hold,  and  as  the 
means  of  securing  an  entrance  into  the  land.  To  commemo- 
rate his  first  victory,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  promontory, 
and  called  it  Gibel  Taric,  or  the  Moimtain  of  Tarib,  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  name  has  gradually  been  altered  to  Gibraltar. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patriotic  chieftain  Theodomir,  having 
collected  his  routed  forces,  encamped  with  them  on  the  skirtB 
of  the  moim tains,  and  summoned  the  country  round  to  join  his 
standard.  He  sent  off  missives  in  all  speed  to  the  king,  im- 
imrting  in  brief  and  blunt  terms  the  news  of  the  invasion,  and 
cra\'ing  assistance  Tvith  equal  frankness.  "  Senor,"  said  he, 
in  his  letter,  "  the  legions  of  Ali-ica  are  upon  us,  but  whether 
thoy  come  from  heaven  or  eai'th  I  know  not.  They  seem  to 
have  fallen  from  tlie  clouds,  for  thoy  have  no  ships.  We  have 
been  taken  by  sm*prise.  ovei^powered  by  munbers,  and  obliged 
to  retreat;  and  they  hr^ve  fortified  themselves  in  our  territory. 
Send  us  aid,  senor,  vrith  instant  speed,  or  rather,  come  your- 
self to  our  assistance."* 

J — ~ 

*  Conile,  part  i,  c.  9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MEASURES  OF    DON    RODERICK    ON  HEARING  OF  THE    INVASION- 
EXPEDITION  OF  ATAULPHO— VISION  OF  TARIC. 

When  Don  Eoderick  heard  that  legions  of  turbaned  troops 
had  poured  into  the  land  from  Africa,  he  called  to  mind  the 
visions  and  predictions  of  the  necromantic  tower,  and  great  fear 
came  upon  him.  But,  though  simk  from  his  former  hardihood 
and  virtue,  though  enervated  by  indulgence,  and  degraded  in 
spirit  by  a  consciousness  of  crime,  he  was  resolute  of  soul,  and 
roused  himself  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  He  summoned  a 
hasty  levy  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  forty  thousand; 
but  now  were  felt  the  effects  of  the  crafty  counsel  of  Coimt 
JuUan,  for  the  best  of  the  horses  and  armour  intended  for  the 
pubhc  service,  had  been  sent  into  Africa,  and  were  really  in 
possession  of  the  traitors.  Many  nobles,  it  is  true,  took  the 
field  with  the  sumptuous  array  with  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  appear  at  tournaments  and  jousts,  but  most  of 
their  vassals  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  cased  in  cuirasses 
of  leather,  or  suits  of  armour  almost  consumed  by  rust.  They 
were  without  discipline  or  animation;  and  their  horses,  like 
themselves,  pampered  by  slothful  peace,  were  Httle  fitted  to 
bear  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  toil  of  long  campaigns. 

This  army  Don  Eoderick  put  under  the  command  of  his  kins- 
man Ataulpho,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Goths,  and  of 
a  noble  and  generous  nature ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  march 
with  all  speed  to  meet  the  foe,  and  to  recruit  his  forces  on  the 
way  with  the  troops  of  Theodomir. 

In  the  meantime,  Taric  el  Tuerto  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements from  Africa,  and  the  adherents  of  Count  Julian, 
and  all  those  discontented  with  the  sway  of  Don  Roderick,  had 
flocked  to  his  standard ;  for  many  were  deceived  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Count  JiUian,  and  thought  that  the  Arabs  liad 
come  to  aid  him  in  placing  the  sons  of  Witiza  upon  the  throne. 
Guided  by  the  count,  the  troops  of  Taric  penetrated  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  laid  waste  the  land ;  bringing 
back  loads  of  spoil  to  their  strong-hold  at  the  rock  of  Calpe. 

The  Prince  Ataulpho  inarched  with  his  army  through  Anda- 
lusia, and  was  joined  by  Theodomir  with  his  troops;  he  met 
with  various  detachments  of  the  enemy  foraging  the  coimtry, 
and  had  several  bloody  skirmishes ;  but  he  succeeded  in  driv- 
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ing  them  before  him,  and  thoy  retreated  to  the  rock  of  Calpe, 
where  Taric  lay  gathered  up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 

The  prince  encamped  not  far  from  the  bay  which  spreads  it- 
self out  before  the  promontory.  In  the  evening  he  despatched 
the  veteran  Theodomir,  with  a  trumpet,  to  demand  a  parley  of 
the  Arab  chieftain,  who  received  the  envoy  in  his  tent,  sur- 
rounded by  his  captains.  Theodomir  was  frank  and  abrupt  in 
speech,  for  tlie  most  of  his  life  had  been  passed  far  from  courts. 
He  deli  veered,  m  round  terms,  the  message  of  the  Prince  Ataul- 
pho ;  upbraiding  the  Arab  general  with  his  wanton  invasion  of 
the  land,  and  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  anny  or  to  ex- 
pect no  mercy. 

The  single  eye  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  glowed  like  a  coal  of  fire  at 
this  message.  "Tell  your  commander,"  replied  he,  ''l^iat  I 
have  crossed  the  strait  to  conquer  Spain,  nor  will  I  return  un- 
til I  have  accomplished  my  purpose.  Tell  him  I  have  men 
skilled  in  war,  and  armed  in  proof,  with  whose  aid  I  trust  socm 
to  give  a  good  account  of  his  rabble  host." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ]>assed  through  the  assemblage  of 
Moslem  captains.  Theodomir  glanced  on  them  a  look  of  defi- 
ance, but  his  eye  rested  on  arenegado  Christian,  one  of  his  own 
ancient  comrades,  and  a  i-elation  of  Count  Julian.  "As  to 
you,  Don  Graybeard,"  said  he,  **you  who  turn  apostate  in 
your  declining  age,  I  here  pronounce  you  a  traitor  to  your 
God,  yoiu*  king,  and  country ;  and  stand  ready  to  prove  it  this 
instant  upon  your  body,  if  field  be  gi^anted  me." 

The  traitor  knight  was  stung  with  rage  at  these  wordB|  for 
truth  rendered  them  piercing  to  the  heart.  He  would  have 
immediately  answered  to  the  challenge,  but  Taric  forbade  it^ 
and  ordered  that  the  Christian  envoy  should  be  conducted  from 
the  camp.  '^'Tis  well,"  rephed  Theodomir;  "God  will  give 
mo  the  ficild  wliich  you  deny.  Let  yon  hoary  apostate  look  to 
himseli  to-morrow  in  the  battle,  for  I  pledge  myself  to  use  my 
lance  upon  no  other  foe  until  it  has  shed  his  blood  upon  the 
native  soil  he  has  betrayed."  So  saying,  he  left  the  camp,  nor 
could  the  ]\Ioslem  chicrtains  help  admiring  the  honest  indigna- 
tion of  this  patriot  knight,  while  they  secretly  despised  falB 
renagado  adversary. 

The  ancient  ^^loorlsh  chroniclers  relate  many  awful  poitentfl^ 
and  strange  and  mysterious  visions,  which  appeared  to  the 
commanders  of  cither  army  during  this  anxious  night.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  night  of  f (^arful  suspense,  and  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian looked  forward  with  doubt  to  the  foiiiuno  of  the  coming 
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day.  The  Spanish  sentinel  walked  his  pensive  round,  listen- 
ing occasionally  to  the  vague  sounds  from  the  distant  rock  of 
Calpe,  and  eyeing  it  as  the  mariner  eyes  the  thunder-cloud, 
pregnant  with  terror  and  destruction.  The  Arabs,  too,  from 
their  lofty  cliffs  beheld  the  numerous  camp-fires  of  the  Chris- 
tians gradually  lighted  up,  and  saw  that  they  were  a  powerfid 
host ;  at  the  same  time  the  night  breeze  brought  to  their  ears 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea  which  separated  them  from  Africa. 
When  they  considered  their  perilous  situation,  an  army  on  one 
side,  with  a  whole  nation  aroused  to  reinforce  it,  and  on  the 
other  an  impassable  sea,  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  warriors 
were  cast  down,  and  they  repented  the  day  when  they  had 
ventured  into  this  hostile  land. 

Taric  marked  their  despondency,  but  said  nothing.  Scarce 
had  the  first  streak  of  morning  hght  trembled  along  the  sea, 
however,  when  he  smnmoned  his  prmcipal  warriors  to  his 
tent.  '*  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  he ;  ''Allah  is  with  us,  and  has 
sent  his  Prophet  to  give  assurance  of  his  aid.  Scarce  had  I  re- 
tired to  my  tent  last  night,  when  a  man  of  a  majestic  and  vener- 
able presence  stood  before  me.  He  was  taller  by  a  palm  than 
the  ordinary  race  of  men,  his  flowing  beard  was  of  a  golden 
hue,  and  his  eyes  were  so  bright  that  they  seemed  to  send  forth 
flashes  of  fire.  I  have  heard  the  Emir  Bahamet,  and  other  an- 
cient men,  describe  the  Prophet,  whom  they  had  seen  many 
times  while  on  earth,  and  such  was  his  form  and  lineament. 
'Fear  nothing,  O  Taric,  from  the  morrow,'  said  he;  'I  will  bo 
with^thee  in  the  fight.  Strike  boldly,  then,  and  conquer. 
Those  of  thy  followers  who  survive  the  battle  will  have  this 
land  for  an  inheritance ;  for  those  who  fall,  a  mansion  in  para- 
dise is  prepared,  and  immortal  houris  await  their  coming.'  He 
spake  and  vanished ;  I  heard  a  strain  of  celestial  melody,  and 
my  tent  was  filled  with  the  odours  of  Arabia  the  happy." 
"Such,"  say  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  "was  another  of  the 
arts  by  which  this  arch  son  of  Ishmael  sought  to  animate  the 
heai-ts  of  his  followers;  and  the  pretended  vision  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  Arabian  wi-iters  as  a  veritable  occurrence.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  infidel 
soldiery,  who  now  cried  out  with  eagerness  to  be  led  against 
the  foe." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BATTLE  OF  CALPE — FATE  OF  ATAULPHO. 

The  gray  summits  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  brightened  with  the 
first  rays  of  morning,  as  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  horn 
its  encampment.  The  Prince  Ataulpho  rode  from,  squadron 
to  squadron,  animating  his  soldiers  for  the  battle.  **  Never 
should  we  sheath  our  swords,"  said  he,  "while  these  infidels 
have  a  footing  in  the  land.  They  are  pent  up  within  yon  rocky 
mountain;  we  must  assail  them  in  their  rugged  hold.  We 
have  a  long  day  before  us ;  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine  upon 
one  of  their  host  who  is  not  a  fugitive,  a  captive,  or  a  oorpsa" 

The  words  of  the  prince  were  received  with  shouts,  and  the 
army  moved  towards  the  promontory.  As  they  advonoed, 
they  heard  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  trumpets,  and 
the  rocky  bosom  of  the  mountain  glittered  with  helms  and 
speare  and  scimitars ;  for  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  fresh  confi- 
dence by  the  words  of  Taric,  were  sallying  forth,  with  flaunt- 
ing banners,  to  the  combat. 

The  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a  rock  as  his  tzoopB 
marched  by ;  his  buckler  was  at  his  back,  and  he  brandished 
in  his  hand  a  double-pointed  spear.  Calling  upon  the  sefveral 
leaders  by  their  names,  he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their  at- 
tacks against  the  Christian  captains,  and  espedaUy  against 
Ataulpho;  *'for  the  chiefs  being  slain,"  said  he,  ''their follow- 
ers will  vanish  from  before  us  Wsie  the  morning  mist." 

The  Gothic  nobles  were  easily  to  be  distinguished  l^ 
splendour  of  their  anoas,  but  the  Prince  Ataulpho  *?       < 
spicuous  above  all  the  rest  for  the  youthful  grace  and 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  bravery  of  his  array,     ne  i 
mounted  on  a  superb  Andalusian  charger,  richly  •  a 

witli  crimson  velvet,  ombroidei'ed  with  gold.     Hig  sure      i  i 
of  like  colour  and   adornment,  and  the  plumes   t        i 
above  his  burnished  helmet  were  of  the  purest  wniie.    j 
mounted  pages,  magnificently  attired,  followed  him  to  t  i 

but  their  duty  wa^  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to  attend  upon 
lord,  and  to  furnish  him  with  steed  or  weapon. 

The  Christian  troops,  though  uTegular  and  undisciplined, 
were  full  of  native  courage ;  for  the  old  warrior  spirit  of  their 
Gothic  siloes  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  but  Ataulpho  stationed  them  in  the 
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"for  God  forbid,"  said  he,  *' that  foot-soldiers  should  have  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  battle,  when  I  have  so  many  valiant 
cavaliers."  As  the  armies  drew  nigh  to  each  other,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  was  com- 
posed of  infantry.  Upon  this  the  cavaliers  checked  their 
steeds,  and  requested  that  the  foot-soldiery  might  advance 
and  disperse  this  losel  crew,  holding  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  contend  with  pedestrian  foes.  The  prince,  however,  com- 
manded them  to  charge ;  upon  which,  putting  spure  to  their 
«teeds,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

The  Arabs  stood  the  shock  manfully,  receiving  the  horses 
upon  the  points  of  their  lances ;  many  of  the  riders  were  shot 
down  with  bolts  from  cross-bows,  or  stabbed  with  the  poniards 
of  the  Moslems.  The  cavahers  succeeded,  however,  in  break- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  battahon  and  throwing  it  into  con- 
tusion, cutting  down  some  with  their  swords,  transpiercing 
others  with  their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under  the  hoofe 
of  their  horses.  At  this  moment,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Spanish  horsemen,  the  recreant  partisans  of  Count 
Julian.  Their  assault  bore  hard  upon  their  coimtrymen,  who 
were  disordered  by  the  contest  with  the  foot-soldiers,  and 
many  a  loyal  Christian  knight  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  an 
unnatural  foe. 

The  foremost  among  these  recreant  warriors  was  the  rene- 
gado  cavaHer  whom  Theodomir  had  challenged  in  the  tent  of 
Taric.  He  dealt  his  blows  about  him  with  a  powerful  arm  and 
with  malignant  fury,  for  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the 
hatred  of  an  apostate.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was 
espied  by  the  hardy  Theodomir,  who  came  spurring  to  the 
encounter.  *' Traitor,"  cried  he,  **I  have  kept  my  vow.  This 
lance  has  been  held  sacred  from  all  other  foes  to  make  a  pas- 
sage for  thy  perjured  soul."  The  renegade  had  been  renowned 
for  prowess  before  he  became  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  guilt 
will  sap  the  courage  of  the  stoutest  heart.  When  he  beheld 
Theodomir  rushing  upon  him,  he  would  have  turned  and  fled ; 
pride  alone  withheld  him;  and,  though  an  admirable  master 
of  defence,  he  lost  all  skill  to  ward  the  attack  of  his  adversary.. 
At  the  first  assault  the  lance  of  Theodomir  pierced  him  through 
and  through ;  he  fell  to  the  earth,  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  rolled 
in  the  dust,  but  yielded  his  breath  without  utteiing  a  word. 

The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  throughout  the 
morning  with  varying  success.  The  stratagem  of  Taric,  how- 
ever, began  to  produce  its  effect.    The  Christian  leaders  and 
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mc^t  o«>iispiouoii3  cavaliers  were  singled  out  €Uid  several]} 
a;fqsailed  by  i-»verp«  'wering  numbers.  They  fou^t  desperaldy, 
and  Tv-rti-rmtnl  minifies  of  prowess,  but  fell,  one  byone^be* 
neath  ;i  ili'^iiKUi'l  w.  'uu«.is.  Still  the  battle  lingered  on  through 
oiit  A  iirrc-iit  i-^irt  «*f  the  day.  and  as  the  dectining  sun  sbcoB 
thr<nu'h  tho  <.  I  >UiLs  of  du:«t.  it  seemed  as  if  the  conflictiiig  hosto 
were  wnii'jXHi  in  s:i:«^ke  :\nd  fire. 

The  PriiK-e  Araiilpho  saw  thai  the  fortune  of  Ixittie  hib 
against  him.  He  n>ie  ab^.^ut  the  field  calling  <  the  names 
of  the  bravest  •'^f  his  kiu^^hts,  but  few  answered  to  i  all;  the 
rest  L-iy  niau^lovl  r*n  the  field.  With  this  handf  yi  waniffls 
he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  day.  when  hew  i  iledbgr 
Tondorot>.  a  p^u'tisan  of  Count  Julian.  a(  the  ha  ota  Dodyof 
recreant   Cin-istiaiis.     At   sight   of  ths   new  ry,  fin 

fiasheil  fn^iu  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  for  Ti  iros  J  Ilea 
brought  up  in  his  father's  patu?e.     "Well  dae»  t      J,  ' 

critHi  he.  ''  to  attack  the  son  of  thy  lord,  who        -e       e  or 
thou,  who  hast  betrayed  thy  country  and  ihy  tn     T' 

S-:»  saying,  he  seized  a  lance  from  one  of       b 
charged  turiously  upon  the  apostate:  but  Te 
in  mid  career,  and  the  lance  of  the  prince  ^  d 

his  shield.    Ataulpho  then  graspeti  his  maoe^ 
his  saddIe-K"»w,  and  a  d-vabtful  fight  ensued.  a  » 

powerful  of  fame  and  superior  in  the  use  of  hia  w 
the  curse  of  trca.<on  seemed  to  paralyse  his  anm.  m 

Ataulpho  shchtly  between  the  greaves  <rf  1 
princ-e  dealt  a  blow  with  his  ma».v  that  c  a 

and  skull  and  rc-aohel  the  brains:  and  le 
earth,  his  armour  ralthng  as  he  felL 

At  the  same  m^'ment,  a  javeliTi  1       ed  1  A 

pierc*-<l  tl^iO  h«'rpe  of  Ataulpho.  whioh  \ 

prlnr-o  iifrizK-i  the  rt-ins  of  the  ste^  k4  m         ^s;. 
ful  animal  as  th* -u  j^h  he  knew  him  v*  le        loe 
lY-ar^l  arid  pl-in£::-d  and  refu^^d  to  let  hi      mi  i 

h.-.w-ver.  i;se  i  h::n  as  a  shirld  to  wara  <iS 
wr,:'"  v.ith  his  swi.rd  he  defend'>l  hinia 
fi' .n:  i-f  him.     Tario  Wn  Zeyad  arrivjed  ai        »  «c 
fi i'lt.  and  T^tus*/fl  f'-r  a  moment  It:  ^.dmsratkffi  ot 
pr«:.w.-<,s    -.f  tb'>  prince:   reo>l!^r"tii.ig.   bowerer, 
w.  .iM  ]-:-  a  •i^a'h-Kv-v  t>  Lis   army,  be  «7varrea 
r^T-i'i   vr. -ir.,!.  I  ]  3-.T   sev-rely  ^vith  his   srimitar. 
•■•v.:  I  r-:-..:  h:^  "; :.  v.-.  The-idomir  lyd  -jp  a  body  ctf  i 
r.:xv.  Ix rs  :    :>A  z^-.  -,. .  ,,y,.i  Xar;:^  w^s  parted  frcan  ■  n 
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the  tumult  of  the  fight.  The  prince  sank  to  the  earth,  covered 
with  wounds  and  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  A  faithful 
page  drew  him  from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and,  aided 
by  a  veteran  soldier,  an  ancient  vassal  of  Ataulpho,  conveyed 
him  to  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  battle,  by  the  side  of 
a  small  stream  that  gushed  out  from  among  rocks.  They 
stanched  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and  washed 
the  dust  from  his  face,  and  laid  him  beside  the  fountain.  The 
page  sat  at  his  head,  and  supported  it  on  his  knees,  and  the 
veteran  stood  at  his  feet,  with  his  brow  bent  and  his  eyes  full 
of  sorrow.  The  prince  gradually  revived,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
**How  fares  the  battle?"  said  he.  **The  struggle  is  hard," 
rephed  the  soldier,  *'but  the  day  may  yet  be  ours." 

The  prince  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  aid  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees. 
They  supported  him  between  them,  and  he  prayed  fervently 
for  a  short  time,  when,  finding  his  strength  dechning,  he 
beckoned  the  veteran  to  sit  down  beside  him  on  the  rock. 
Continuing  to  kneel,  he  confessed  himself  to  that  ancient  sol- 
dier, having  no  priest  or  friar  to  perform  that  office  in  tliis 
hour  of  extremity.  When  he  had  so  done,  he  sunk  again  upon 
the  earth  and  pressed  it  with  his  hps,  as  if  he  would  take  a 
fond  farewell  of  his  beloved  coimtry.  The  page  would  then 
have  raised  his  head,  but  f oxmd  that  his  lord  had  yielded  up 
the  ghost. 

A  number  of  Arab  warriors,  who  came  to  the  fountain  to 
slake  their  thirst,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  priuce  and  bore  it  in 
triumph  to  Taric,  crying,  *' Behold  the  head  of  the  Christian 
leader."  Taric  immediately  ordered  that  the  head  should  be 
put  upon  the  end  of  a  lance,  together  with  the  surcoat  of  the 
prince,  and  borne  about  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  sound  of 
tnunpets,  atabals,  and  cymbals. 

When  the  Christians  beheld  the  surcoat,  and  knew  the  fea- 
tures of  the  prince,  they  were  struck  with  horror,  and  heart 
and  hand  failed  them.  Theodomir  endeavoured  id  vain  to 
rally  them ;  they  threw  by  their  weapons  and  fled ;  and  they 
continued  to  fly,  and  the  enemy  to  piu'sue  and  slay  them,  until 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Moslems  then  returned  and 
plundered  the  Christian  camp,  where  they  found  abundant 
spoil. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

TERROR  OF  THE  COUNTRY — ^RODERICK  ROUSES  HIMSELF  TO  ARMa 

The  scattered  fugitives  of  the  Christian  army  spread  terror 
throughout  the  land.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages gathered  around  them  as  they  applied  at  their  gates  for 
food,  or  laid  themselves  down  faint  and  woimded  beside  the 
public  fountains.  When  they  related  the  tale  of  their  defeat, 
old  men  shook  their  heads  and  groaned,  and  the  women 
uttered  cries  and  lamentations.  So  strange  and  unlooked-for 
a  calamity  filled  them  with  consternation  and  despair;  for  it 
was  long  since  the  alarm  of  war  had  sounded  in  their  land,  and 
this  was  a  warfare  that  carried  chains  and  slavery,  and  all 
kinds  of  horrors  in  its  train. 

Don  Roderick  was  seated  with  his  beauteous  queen,  ExOona^ 
in  the  royal  palace  which  crowned  the  rocky  summit  of  Toledo, 
when  the  bearer  of  ill-tidings  came  galloping  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Tagus.  *'  What  tidings  from  the  army?"  demanded  the 
king,  as  the  panting  messenger  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
*' Tidings  of  great  woe,"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "The  prince 
has  fallen  in  battle.  I  saw  his  head  and  surcoat  upon  a  Mooi^ 
ish  lance,  and  the  army  was  overthrown  and  fled." 

At  hearing  these  words,  Roderick  covered  his  £aoe  with  Ub 
hands,  and  for  some  time  sat  in  silence ;  and  all  his  comtian 
stood  mute  and  aghast,  and  no  one  dared  to  speak  a  word.  In 
that  awful  space  of  time  passed  before  his  thoughts  all  fak 
en'ors  and  his  crimes,  and  aU  the  evils  that  had  been  predicted 
in  the  necromiintic  tower.  His  mind  was  filled  with  honor 
and  confusion,  for  the  hour  of  his  destruction  seemed  at  hand; 
but  he  subdued  his  agitation  by  his  strong  and  haughty  spilift; 
and  when  he  uncovered  his  face  no  one  could  read  on  his  brow 
the  trouble  and  agony  of  his  heart.  Still  every  hour  twrynght 
fresh  tidings  of  disaster.  ^Messenger  after  messenger  Mwmi 
spurring  into  the  city,  distracting  it  with  new  alarms.  ThB 
infidels,  they  said,  were  strengthening  themselves  in  the  land: 
host  after  host  were  pouring  in  from  Africa :  the  seaboarc  of 
AndaUisia  ghttered  with  spears  and  s<»imitars.  Bands  of  tar- 
baned  hoi'semen  had  ovem.m  the  plains  of  Sidonia,  even  to  liw 
banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Fields  were  laid  waste,  towns  and 
cities  plundered,  the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity,  and 
the  whole  country  lay  in  smokirg  desolation. 
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Roderick  heard  all  these  tidings  with  an  undaunted  aspect, 
nor  did  he  ever  again  betray  sign  of  consternation ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  his  soul  wa^  evident  in  his  warhke  preparations. 
He  issued  orders  that  every  noble  and  prelate  of  his  Idngdom 
should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  retainers  and  take  the 
field,  and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
hasten  to  his  standard,  bringing  whatever  horse  and  mule 
and  weapon  he  possessed;  and  he  appointed  the  plain  of 
Cordova  for  the  place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble. 
Throwing  by,  then,  all  the  trappings  of  his  late  slothful  and 
voluptuous  life,  and  armmg  himself  for  warlike  action,  he  de- 
parted from  Toledo  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  youthful  nobility.  His  queen,  Exilona,  accom- 
panied him,  for  she  craved  permission  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Andalusia,  that  she  might  be  near  her  lord  in  this 
time  of  peril. 

Among  the  first  who  appeared  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  king 
at  Cordova,  was  the  Bishop  OppaB,  the  secret  partisan  of  the 
traitor  Juhan.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews,  Evan 
and  Siseburto,  the  sons  of  the  late  king  Witiza,  and  a  great 
host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  all  well  armed  and  appointed; 
for  they  had  been  furnished  by  Count  Julian  with  a  part  of 
the  arms  sent  by  the  king  to  Africa.  The  bishop  was  smooth 
of  tongue,  and  profound  in  his  hypocrisy ;  his  pretended  zeal 
and  devotion,  and  the  horror  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
treachery  of  his  kinsman,  imposed  upon  the  credulous  spirit 
of  the  king,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  his  most  secret 
councils. 

The  alarm  of  the  infidel  invasion  had  spread  throughout  the 
land,  and  roused  the  Gothic  valour  of  the  inhabitants.  On  re- 
ceiving the  orders  of  Roderick,  every  town  and  hamlet,  every 
mountain  and  valley,  had  sent  forth  its  fighting  nien,  and  the 
whole  country  was  on  the  march  towards  Andalusia.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  there  were  gathered  together,  on  the  plain  of  Cor- 
dova, near  fifty  thousand  horsemen,  and  a  countless  host  of 
foot-soldiers.  The  Gothic  nobles  appeared  in  burnished  ar- 
mour, curiously  inlaid  and  adorned,  with  chains  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  ornaments  of  precious  stones,  and  silken  scarfs,  and 
surcoats  of  brocade,  or  velvet  richly  embroidered ;  betraying 
the  luxury  and  ostentation  into  which  they  had  declined  from 
the  iron  hardihood  of  their  warhke  sires.  As  to  the  common 
people,  some  had  lances  and  shields  and  swords  and  cross- 
bows, but  the  greater  part  were  unaimed,  or  provided  merely 
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with  slings,  and  clubs  studded  with  nails,  and  with  the  iron 
implements  of  husbandry ;  and  many  had  made  shields  for 
themselves  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  habitations. 
They  were  a  prodigious  host,  and  appeared,  say  the  Arabian 
chroniclors,  like  an  agitated  sea ;  but,  though  brave  in  spirit, 
they  possessed  no  knowledge  of  warlike  art,  and  were  ineffec- 
tual through  lack  of  arms  and  discipline. 

Several  of  the  most  ancient  and  experienced  cavaliers,  be- 
holding the  state  of  the  army,  advised  Don  Roderick  to  await 
the  arrival  of  more  regular  troops,  which  were  stationed  in 
Iberia,  Cantabria,  and  Gallia  Gothica;  but  this  counsel  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Bishop  Oppas;  who  urged  the  king 
to  march  immediately  against  the  infidels.  *  *  As  yet,"  said  he, 
**  their  nmnber  is  but  hmited,  but  every  day  new  hosts  arrive, 
like  flocks  of  locusts,  from  Africa.  They  will  augment  foster 
than  we ;  they  are  hving,  too,  at  our  expense,  and,  while  we 
pause,  both  armies  are  consuming  the  substance  of  the  land." 

Xing  Eoderick  listened  to  the  crafty  counsel  of  the  bishop, 
and  determined  to  advance  without  delay.  He  mounted  his 
war  horse,  OreUa,  and  rode  among  his  troops  assembled  on 
that  spacious  plain,  and  wherever  he  api)eared  he  was  received 
with  acclamations ;  for  nothing  so  arouses  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier as  to  behold  his  sovereign  in  arms.  He  addressed  them 
in  words  calculated  to  touch  their  hearts  and  ammate  their 
courage.  **The  Saracens,"  said  he,  **are  ravaging  our  land, 
and  their  object  is  our  conquest.  Should  they  prevail,  your 
very  existence  as  a  nation  is  at  an  end.  They  will  overtum 
your  altars;  trample  on  the  cross;  lay  waste  your  cities;  cany 
off  your  wives  and  daughters,  and  doom  yourselves  and  BQns 
to  hard  and  cruel  slavery.  No  safety  remains  for  you  but  ia 
the  prowess  of  your  arms.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  yoor 
king,  so  will  I  be  your  leader,  and  will  be  the  foremost  to  en- 
counter every  toil  and  danger. " 

The  soldiery  answered  their  monarch  with  loud  acdamar 
tions,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  last 
gasp  in  defence  of  their  countiy  and  their  faith.  The  Idiig 
then  arranged  the  order  of  their  march:  all  those  who  were 
ai-med  with  curiasses  and  coats  of  mail  were  placed  in  the 
front  and  rear ;  the  centre  of  the  aimy  was  composed  of  a 
promiscuous  throng,  without  b<3dy  ainnour,  and  but  scantflj 
provided  with  weapons. 

When  they  wore  about  to  march,  the  king  called  to  H™  a 
noble  cavaher  named  Ramu'o,  and  delivering  liim  the  royal 
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standard,  charged  him  to  guard  it  well  for  the  honour  of  Spain; 
scarcely,  however,  had  the  good  knight  received  it  in  his  hand, 
when  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  and  the  staff  of  the  standard 
was  broken  in  twain.  Many  ancient  courtiers  who  were 
present,  looked  upon  this  as  an  evil  omen,  and  counselled  the 
king  not  to  set  forward  on  his  march  that  day ;  but,  disregard- 
ing all  auguries  and  portents,  he  ordered  the  royal  banner  to 
be  put  upon  a  lance  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  another  standard 
bearer:  then  commanding  the  trumpets  to  be  somided,  he  de* 
parted  at  the  head  of  his  host  to  seek  the  enemy. 

The  field  where  this  great  army  assembled  was  called,  from 
the  solemn  pledge  given  by  the  nobles  and  the  soldiery,  El 
campo  de  la  verdad;  or,  The  Field  of  Truth;  a  name,  says  the 
sage  chronicler  Abulcasim,  which  it  bears  even  to  the  present 
day.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MARCH  OF  THE  GOTHIC  ARMY — ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  GUADALETE— MYSTERIOUS  PREDICTIONS  OF  A  PALMER  — 
CONDUCT  OF  PELISTES    THEREUPON. 

The  hopes  of  Andalusia  revived  as  this  mighty  host  stretched 
in  lengthening  liues  along  its  fertile  plains;  from  morn  until 
night  it  continued  to  pour  along,  with  soimd  of  drum  and 
trumi)et;  it  was  led  on  by  the  proudest  nobles  and  bravest 
cavaliers  in.  the  land,  and,  had  it  possessed  arms  and  disci- 
pline, might  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

After  a  few  days'  march,  Don  Roderick  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  Moslem  army,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,t 
where  that  beautiful  stream  winds  through  the  fertile  land  of 
Xeres.  The  infidel  host  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Christians,  but  then  it  was  composed  of  hardy  and  dexterous 
troops,  seasoned  to  war,  and  admirably  armed.  The  camp 
shone  gloriously  in  the  setting  sun,  and  resoimded  with  the 
clash  of  cymbal,  the  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neighing  of 
fiery  Arabian  steeds.    There  were  swarthy  troops  from  every 


*  La  Perdida  de  Espafia,  cap.  9.    Bleda,  L.  2,  c.  8. 

t  Tins  name  was  given  to  it  subsequently  by  the  Arabs.    It  signifies  the  River  of 
Death.    Vide  Pedraza,  Hist.  Granad.  p.  3,  c.  1. 
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nation  of  the  African  coast,  together  with  legions  from  Syria 
and  Egypt,  while  the  Hght  Bedouins  were  careering  about  the 
adjacent  plain.  What  grieved  and  incensed  the  spirits  of  the 
Christian  warriors,  however,  was  to  behold,  a  little  apart  from 
the  Moslem  host,  an  encampment  of  Spanish  cavaliera,  with 
the  banner  of  Count  Julian  waving  above  their  tents.  They 
were  ten  thousand  in  number,  valiant  and  hardy  men,  the  most 
experienced  of  Spanish  soldiery,  most  of  them  having  served 
iu  the  African  wars ;  they  were  well  armed  and  appointed  also, 
with  the  weapons  of  which  the  count  had  beguiled  liis  sove^ 
eign ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  sight  to  behold  such  good  soldiers 
aiTayed  against  their  country  and  their  faith. 

The  Christians  pitched  their  tents  about  the  hour  of  vespers, 
at  a  short  league  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  remained  gazing 
with  anxiety  and  awe  upon  this  barbaric  host  that  had  caused 
such  terror  and  desolation  in  the  land :  for  the  first  sight  of  a 
hostile  encampment  in  a  country  disused  to  war,  is  terrible  to 
a  newly  enlisted  soldier.  A  marvellous  occuirence  is  recorded 
by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp ;  but  discreet  Spanish  writers  relate  it  with  much 
modification,  and  consider  it  a  stratagem  of  the  wily  Bishop 
Oppas,  to  sound  the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  cavaLiers. 

As  several  leaders  of  the  army  were  seated  with  the  bishqp 
in  his  tent,  conversing  on  the  dubious  fortunes  of  the  i^ 
proaching  contest,  an  ancient  pilgrim  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance. He  was  bowed  down  with  years,  his  snowy  beard 
descended  to  his  girdle,  and  he  supported  his  tottering  stops 
with  a  palmer's  staff.  The  cavaliers  rose  and  received  fahn 
with  great  reverence  as  he  advanced  within  the  tent.  Hid- 
ing up  his  ^^^thered  hand,  "Woe,  woe  to  Spain  1**  exclainied 
he,  '*  for  the  vial  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  about  to  be  ponnd 
out.  Listen,  warriors,  and  take  warning.  Four  months  since, 
having  performed  my  pilgiimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
in  Palestine,  I  was  on  my  return  towards  my  native  land. 
Wearied  and  way-worn,  I  lay  down  one  night  to  sleep  beneatti 
a  palm  tr(?e,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  in  soft  accents,  *  Son  of  sonow, 
why  sleepest  thou? '  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  one  of  fair 
and  beauteous  conntenance,  in  shining  apparel,  and  with  ^ori- 
ous  wings,  standing  by  the  foimtatn ;  and  I  said,  *  Who  art 
thou,  who  callest  upon  me  in  this  deep  hour  of  the  ni^t?' 

'**Fear  not,'  replied  the  stranger;  *I  am  an  angel  from 
heaven,  sent  to  reveal  unto  thee  the  fate  of  thy  country.    Bo» 
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hold^  the  sins  of  Roderick  have  come  up  before  God,  and  His 
anger  is  kindled  against  him,  and  He  has  given  him  up  to  be 
invaded  and  destroyed.  Hasten  then  to  Spain,  and  seek  the 
camp  of  thy  countrymen.  Warn  them  that  such  only  shall  be 
saved  as  shall  abandon  Roderick;  but  those  who  adhere  to 
him  shall  share  his  punishment,  and  shall  fall  under  the  sword 
of  the  invader.' " 

The  pilgrim  ceased,  and  passed  forth  from  the  tent ;  certain 
of  the  cavaliers  followed  him  to  detain  him,  that  they  might 
converse  f  ilrther  with  him  about  these  matters,  but  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found.  The  sentinel  before  the  tent  said,  "  I  saw 
no  one  come  foi'th,  but  it  was  as  if  a  blast  of  wind  passed  by 
nae,  and  there  was  a  rusthng  as  of  dry  leaves." 

The  cavahers  remained  looking  upon  each  other  with  aston- 
ishment. The  Bishop  Oppas  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  shadowed  by  his  overhanging  brow.  At  length, 
breaking  silence,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice:  ''Doubtless," 
said  he,  ''  this  message  is  from  God;  and  since  He  has  taken 
compassion  upon  us,  and  given  us  notice  of  His  impending  judg- 
ment, it  behoves  us  to  hold  gi'ave  council,  and  determine  how 
best  we  may  accomplish  His  will  and  avert  His  displeasure." 

The  chiefs  still  remained  silent  as  men  confounded.  Among 
them  was  a  veteran  noble  named  Pehstes.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  African  wars,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Count  Jidian ;  but  the  latter  had  never  dared  to  tamper  with 
his  faith,  for  he  knew  his  stern  integrity.  Pohstes  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  camp  his  only  son,  who  had  never  drawn  a 
sword  except  in  toimiey.  When  the  young  man  saw  that  the 
veterans  held  their  peace,  the  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  and, 
overcoming  his  modesty,  he  broke  forth  with  a  generous 
warmth:  "I  know  not,  cavahers,"  said  he,  *'what  is  passing 
in  your  minds,  but  I  beUeve  this  pilgrim  to  be  an  envoy  from 
the  devil ;  for  none  else  could  have  given  such  dastard  and  per- 
fidious covmsel.  For  my  own  part,  I  stand  ready  to  defend  my 
king,  my  coimtry,  and  my  faith ;  I  know  no  higher  duty  than 
this ;  and  if  God  thinks  fit  to  strike  me  dead  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  His  sovereign  will  be  done !" 

When  the  young  man  had  risen  to  speak,  his  father  had 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  grave  and  stem  demeanour, 
leaning  upon  a  two-handed  sword.  As  soon  as  the  youth  had 
finished,  Pelistes  embraced  him  with  a  father's  fondness. 
**Thou  hast  spoken  well,  my  son,"  said  he;  "if  I  held  my 
peace  at  the  counsel  of  this  losel  pilgrim,  it  was  but  to  hear  thy 
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opinion,  and  to  learn  whether  thou  wert  worthy  of  thy  lineage 
and  of  the  training  I  had  given  thee.  Hadst  thou  counselled 
otherwise  than  thou  hast  done,  hadst  thou  shown  thyself 
craven  and  disloyal ;  so  help  me  God,  I  would  have  struck  oflE 
thy  head  with  this  weapon  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  But 
thou  hast  counselled  lilce  a  loyal  and  a  Christian  knight,  and  I 
thank  God  for  having  given  me  a  son  worthy  to  i)erpetuate  the 
honours  of  my  line.  As  to  this  pilgrim,  be  he  saint  or  be  he 
devil,  I  care  not ;  this  much  I  promise,  that  if  I  am  to  die  in 
defence  of  my  country  and  my  king,  my  life  shall  t)e  a  costly 
purchase  to  the  foe.  Let  each  man  make  the  same  resolve, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  yet  prove  the  pilgrim  a  lying  prophet." 
The  words  of  Polistes  roused  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  cava- 
hers;  others,  however,  remained  full  of  anxious  foreboding, 
and  when  this  fearful  prophecy  was  rumomx)d  about  the  camp, 
as  it  presently  was  by  the  emissaries  of  the  bishop,  it  spread 
awe  and  dismay  among  the  soldiery. 


CHAPTER  XV, 


SKIRMISHING  OP  THE   ARMIES— PBLISTES  AND   HIS  SON—: 

AND  THE  BISHOP. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  armies  remained  regarding 
each  other  with  wary,  but  menacing  aspect.  About  noontide 
King  Roderick  sent  forth  a  chosen  force  of  five  hundred  hone 
and  two  hundred  foot,  the  best  armed  of  his  host,  to  skirmidi 
with  the  enemy,  that,  by  gaining  some  partial  advantage,  th^ 
might  raise  the  spirits  of  the  army.  They  were  led  on  by 
Theodomii',  the  same  Gothic  noble  who  had  signalized  Tiinnaplf 
by  first  opposing  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Christian  squadrons  paraded  with  flying  pennons  in  fhe 
valley  which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Arabs  were  iiofe 
slow  in  answering  their  defiance.  A  large  body  of  horaemfla 
sallied  forth  to  the  encoimter,  together  with  three  hundred  of 
the  followers  of  Count  Julian.  There  was  hot  skirmishiiig 
about  the  field  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  many  gaDaufe 
feats  were  displayed  on  either  side,  and  many  valiant  warrkm 
were  slain.  As  the  night  closed  in,  the  trumpets  from  either 
camp  summoned  the  troops  to  retire  from  the  combat.  In  tUta 
day's  action  tlio  Christians  suffei-ed  greatly  in  the  loss  of  tiwir 
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disUuguitilied  cavaliers;  for  it  is  the  noblest  spirits  who  ven- 
ture  most,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  danger;  and  the  Mos- 
lem soldiers  had  instructions  to  single  out  the  leaders  of  the 
adverse  host.  All  this  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the 
perfidious  Bishop  Oppas,  who  had  secret  communications  with 
the  enemy,  while  he  influenced  the  councils  of  the  long ;  and 
who  trusted  that  by  this  skirmishing  warfare  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  troops  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  rest  disheartened. 

On  the  following  morning  a  larger  force  was  ordered  out  to 
skirmish,  and  such  of  the  soldiery  as  were  unarmed  were  com- 
manded to  stand  ready  to  seize  the  horses  and  strip  off  the 
armour  of  the  killed  a:<d  wounded.  Among  the  most  illus- 
triv^us  of  the  warriors  who  fought  that  day  was  Pelistes,  the 
GrotHc  noble  who  had  so  sternly  checked  the  tongue  of  the 
Bishop  Oppas.  He  led  to  the  field  a  large  body  of  his  own 
vassals  and  retainers,  and  of  cavahers  trained  up  in  his  house, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  wars  in  Africa,  and  who  looked 
up  to  him  more  as  a  father  than  a  chieftain.  Beside  him  was 
his  only  son,  who  now  for  the  first  time  was  fleshing  his  sword 
in  battle.  The  conflict  that  day  was  more  general  and  bloody 
than  the  day  preceding;  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  wamors 
was  inunense,  from  their  lack  of  defensive  armour;  and  as 
nothing  could  prevent  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  chivalry  from 
spurring  to  the  combat,  the  field  was  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  the  youthful  nobles.  None  suffered  more,  however,  than 
the  warriors  of  Pehstes.  Their  leader  himself  was  bold  and 
hardy,  and  prone  to  expose  himself  to  danger ;  but  years  and 
experience  had  moderated  his  early  fire ;  his  son,  however,  was 
ea^er  to  distinguish  himself  in  this,  his  first  essay,  and  rushed 
with  impetuous  ardour  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  In  vain 
his  father  called  to  caution  him;  he  was  ever  in  the  advance, 
and  seemed  unconscious  of  the  perils  that  surrounded  him. 
The  cavaliers  and  vassals  of  his  father  followed  him  with  de- 
voted zeal,  and  many  of  them  paid  for  their  loyalty  with  their 
lives.  When  the  trumpets  sounded  in  the  evening  for  retreat, 
the  troops  of  Pelistes  were  the  last  to  reach  the  camp.  They 
came  slowly  and  mournfully,  and  much  decreased  in  number. 
Their  veteran  commander  was  seated  on  his  war-horse,  but  the 
blood  trickled  from  the  greaves  of  his  armour.  His  valiant 
son  was  borne  on  the  shields  of  his  vassals ;  when  they  laid 
him  on  the  earth  near  to  where  the  king  was  standing,  they 
found  that  the  heroic  youth  had  expired  of  his  wounds.  The 
cavaliers  surrounded  the  body  and  gave  utterance  to  their 
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grief,  but  the  father  restrained  his  agony,  aad  looked  on  with 
the  stem  resignation  of  a  soldier. 

Don  Roderick  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  with  a  rueful  eye, 
for  it  was  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  most  illus- 
trious warriors;  he  Kiw,  too,  with  anxiety,  that  the  common 
people,  unused  to  war  and  unsustained  by  discipline,  werc  har- 
assed by  incessant  toils  and  dangers,  and  were  cooling  in  their 
zeal  and  courage. 

The  crafty  Bishop  Oppas  marked  the  internal  trouble  of  the 
king,  and  thought  a  favourable  moment  had  arrived  to  sway 
him  to  his  purpose.  He  called  to  his  mind  the  various  portents 
and  prophecies  which  had  foreinm  their  present  danger.  "  Let 
not  my  lord  the  king,"  said  he,  **make  light  of  these  mysteri- 
ous revelations,  which  appear  to  bo  so  disastrously  fulfilling. 
The  hand  of  Heaven  appears  to  be  against  us.  Destruction  is 
impending  over  oiu*  heads.  Our  troops  are  rude  and  unskilful, 
but  shghtly  armed,  and  much  cast  down  in  spirit.  Better  is  it 
that  we  should  make  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and,  by  grant- 
ing part  of  his  demands,  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  our  country. 
If  such  counsel  be  acceptable  to  my  lord  the  king,  I  stand 
ready  to  depart  upon  an  embassy  to  the  Moslem  camp." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Pelistes,  who  had  stood  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  regarding  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  burst  forth 
with  honest  indignation.  '*By  this  good  sword,"  said  he^ 
"the  man  who  yields  such  dastard  counsel  deserves  death 
from  the  hand  of  his  coimtryman  rather  than  from  the  foe; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  king,  may  I  forfeit 
salvation  if  I  would  not  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot.** 

The  bishop  turned  an  eye  of  venom  upon  Pelistes.  "1^ 
lord,"  said  he,  **  I,  too,  bear  a  weapon,  and  know  how  to  widd 
it.  Were  the  king  not  present,  you  would  not  dare  to  mar^i*^ 
nor  should  you  advance  one  step  without  my  hastening  to 
meet  you." 

The  king  interposed  between  the  jarring  nobles,  and  rebuked 
the  imi)etuosity  of  Pelistes,  but  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
counsel  of  the  bishop.  *'The  event  of  this  conflict,"  said  he, 
*'is  in  the  hand  of  God;  but  never  shall  my  sword  return 
to  its  scabbard  while  an  infidel  invader  remains  within  the 
land." 

He  then  hold  a  council  with  his  captains,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  offer  the  enemy  general  battle  on  the  foUowimg 
day.  A  herald  was  despatched  defying  Taric  ben  Z^yad  to 
the  contest,  and  the  defiance  was   gladly  accepted  by  fhe 
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Moslem  chieftain.*  Don  Roderick  then  formed  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion, and  assigned  to  each  commander  his  several  station,  after 
which  he  dismissed  his  officers,  and  each  one  sought  his  tent, 
to  prepare  by  dihgence  or  repose  for  the  next  day's  eventful 
contest. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRAITOROTTS  MESSAGE  OF  COUNT  JULIAN. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  had  been  surprised  by  the  valour  of  the 
Christian  cavaHers  in  the  recent  battles,  and  at  the  number  and 
apparent  devotion  of  the  troops  which  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  field.  The  confident  defiance  of  Don  Roderick  increased 
his  surprise.  When  the  herald  had  retired,  he  tinned  an  eye 
of  suspicion  on  Coimt  Julian.  *'Thou  hast  represented  thy 
countrymen,"  said  he,  "as  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  lost  to  all 
generous  impulse ;  yet  I  find  them  fighting  with  the  courage 
and  the  strength  of  Hons.  Thou  hast  represented  thy  king 
as  detested  by  his  subjects  and  surroiuided  by  secret  treason; 
but  I  behold  his  tents  whitening  the  hills  and  dales,  while 
thousands  are  hom'ly  flocking  to  his  standard.  Woe  imto  thee 
if  thou  hast  dealt  deceitfully  with  us,  or  betrayed  us  with  guile- 
ful words." 

Don  Julian  retired  to  his  tent  in  great  trouble  of  mind,  and 
fear  came  upon  him  that  the  Bishop  Oppas  might  play  him 
false;  for  it  is  the  lot  of  traitors  ever  to  distrust  each  other. 
He  called  to  him  the  same  page  who  had  brought  him  the 
letter  from  Morinda,  reveahng  the  stoiy  of  her  dishonour. 

**Thou  knowest,  my  trusty  page,"  said  he,  "that  I  have 
reared  thee  in  my  household,  and  cherished  thee  above  all 
thy  companions.  K  thou  hast  loyalty  and  affection  for  thy 
lord,  now  is  the  time  to  serve  him.  Hie  thee  to  the  Christian 
camp,  and  find  thy  way  to  the  tent  of  the  Bishop  Opi)as.  If 
any  one  ask  thee  who  thou  art,  tell  them  thou  art  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  bishop,  and  bearer  of  missives  from  Cordova. 
When  thou  art  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  show 
him  this  ring,  and  he  will  commune  with  thee  in  secret.  Then 
tell  him  Count  Julian  greets  him  aa  a  brother,  and  demands 
how  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter  Morinda  are  to  be  redressed. 

- 

*Bleda,  Cronica. 
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Mark  well  his  reply,  and  bring  it  word  for  word.  Have  thy 
lips  closed,  but  thine  eyes  and  ears  ojien;  and  observe  every 
thing  of  note  in  the  camp  of  the  king.  So,  speed  thee  on  thy 
errand — away,  away!' 

The  page  hastened  to  saddle  a  Barbary  steed,  fleet  as  the 
wind,  and  of  a  jet  black  coloiu",  so  as  not  to  be  easily  discerni- 
ble in  the  night.  He  girded  on  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  slung  an 
Arab  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  side,  and  buckler  at 
his  shoulder.  Issuing  out  of  the  camp,  he  sought  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalete,  and  proceeded  silently  along  its  stream,  which 
reflected  the  distant  fires  of  the  Christian  camp.  As  he  passed 
by  the  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict, 
he  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  groan  of  some  expiring  war- 
rior who  had  crawled  among  the  reeds  on  the  margin  of  the 
river;  and  sometimes  his  steed  stepped  cautiously  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  young  page  was  unused  to 
the  sights  of  war,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  within  him.  He 
was  hailed  by  the  sentinels  as  he  approached  the  Christian 
camp,  and,  on  giving  the  reply  taught  him  by  Count  Julian, 
was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  Bishop  Oppas. 

The  bishop  had  not  yet  retired  to  his  couch.  "When  he  be- 
held the  ring  of  Count  Julian,  and  heard  the  words  of  his  mes- 
sage, he  saw  that  the  page  was  one  in  whom  he  might  confide. 
"Hasten  back  to  thy  lord,"  said  he,  **and  tell  him  to  have 
faith  in  me  and  all  shall  go  well.  As  yet  I  have  kept  my 
troops  out  of  the  combat.  They  are  all  fresh,  well  armed,  and 
well  appointed.  The  king  has  confided  to  myself,  aided  by  the 
princes  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  command  of  a  wing  of  tbe 
anny.  To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when  both  armieB  an 
in  the  heat  of  action,  we  will  pass  over  with  our  forces  to  the 
Moslems.  But  I  claim  the  compact  made  with  Toric  ben 
Zeyad,  that  my  nephews  be  placed  in  dominion  over  Spain, 
and  tributary  only  to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus."  With  flus 
traitorous  message  the  page  departed.  He  led  his  Mack  steed 
by  the  bridle,  to  present  less  mark  for  observation,  as  he  went 
stumbling  along  near  the  expiring  fires  of  the  camp.  Qn  pass- 
ing the  last  outpost,  where  the  guards  were  half  shimbering 
on  their  arms,  he  was  overheard  and  summoned,  but  levied 
lightly  into  the  saddle  and  put  spurs  to  his  steed.  An  arrow 
whistled  by  his  ear,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the  target  wlddi 
he  had  thrown  upon  his  back.  The  clatter  of  swift  hoofil 
echoed  behind  him,  but  he  had  learnt  of  the  Arabs  to  fij^ 
and  fly.    Plucking  a  shaft  from  his  quiver,  and  turning  and 
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rising  in  his  stirrups  as  his  courser  galloped  at  full  speed,  he 
drew  the  arrow  to  the  head  and  launched  it  at  his  pursuer. 
The  twang  of  the  bow- string  was  followed  by  the  crash  of  ar- 
mour, and  a  deep  groan,  as  the  horseman  tumbled  to  the  earth. 
The  page  pursued  his  course  without  further  molestation,  and 
arrived  at  the  Moslem  camp  before  the  break  of  day. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

LAST  DAY  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

A  LIGHT  had  biUTied  throughout  the  night  in  the  tent  of  the 
king,  and  anxious  thoughts  and  dismal  visions  troubled  his 
repose.  If  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  he  beheld  in  his  dreams  the 
shadowy  phantoms  of  the  necromantic  tower,  or  the  injiu^ed 
Florinda,  pale  .and  dishevelled,  imprecating  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  his  head.  In  the  mid- watches  of  the  night,  when 
all  was  silent  except  the  footsteps  of  the  sentinel,  pacing  before 
his  tent,  the  king  rose  from  his  couch,  and  walking  forth 
looked  thoughtfully  upon  the  martial  scene  before  him.  The 
pale  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  over  the  Moorish  camp,  and 
dimly  hghted  up  the  windings  of  the  Guadalete.  The  heart  of 
the  king  was  heavy  and  oppressed ;  but  he  felt  only  for  himself, 
says  Antonio  Agapida;  he  thought  nothing  of  the  perils  im- 
pending over  the  thousands  of  devoted  subjects  in  the  camp 
below  hiTTi ;  sleeping,  as  it  were,  on  the  margin  of  their  graves. 
The  faint  clatter  of  distant  hoofe,  as  if  in  rapid  flight,  reached 
the  monarch's  ear,  but  the  horsemen  were  not  to  be  descried. 
At  that  very  hom*,  and  along  the  shadowy  banks  of  that  river, 
here  and  there  gleaming  with  the  scanty  moohUght,  passed 
the  fugitive  messenger  of  Count  Julian,  with  the  plan  of  the 
next  day's  treason. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  the  sleepless  and  im- 
patient monarch  smnmoned  his  attendants  and  arrayed  him- 
self for  the  field.  He  then  sent  for  the  venerable  Bishop 
Urbino,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  camp,  and,  laying 
aside  his  regal  crown,  he  knelt  with  head  uncovered,  and  con- 
fessed his  sins  before  the  holy  man.  After  this  a  solemn  mass 
was  i)erformed  in  the  royal  tent,  and  the  eucharist  adminis- 
tered to  the  monarch.  When  these  ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded, he  besought  the  archbishop  to  depart  forthwith  for 
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Cordova,  there  to  await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  to  be  ^eady 
to  bring  forward  reinforcements  and  supplies.  The  archbishop 
saddled  his  mule  and  departed  just  as  the  faint  blush  of  morn- 
ing began  to  kindle  in  the  east.  Already  the  camp  resounded 
with  the  'thrilling  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  clank  of  armoiu", 
and  the  tramp  and  neigh  of  steeds.  Ab  the  archbishop  jKassed 
through  the  camp,  he  looked  with  a  compassionate  h^rt  on 
this  vast  multitude,  of  whom  so  many  were  soon  to  perish. 
The  warriors  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  many  a  cavalier  full 
of  youth  and  fire  received  his  benediction,  who  was  to  lie  stiff 
and  cold  before  the  evening. 

When  the  troops  were  marshalled  for  the  field,  Don  Roderick 
prepared  to  sally  forth  in  the  state  and  pomp  "with  which  the 
Gk)thic  kings  were  wont  to  go  to  battle.  He  was  arrayed  in 
robes  of  gold  brocade;  his  sandals  were  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  diamonds;  he  had  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  be 
wore  a  regal  crown  resplendent  with  inestimable  jerwela.  Thus 
gorgeously  api>arelled,  he  ascended  a  lofty  chariot  of  ivory, 
the  axle-trees  of  which  were  of  silver,  and  the  wheels  and  pde 
covered  with  plates  of  burnished  gold.  Above  his  head  was  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  embossed  with  armorial  devices,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones.*  This  sumptuous  dbariot  was 
drawn  by  milk-white  horses,  with  caparisons  tif  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  -with  pearls.  A  thousand  youthful  cava- 
Hers  surroimded  the  car ;  all  of  the  noblest  blood  and  txravesfe 
spirit:  all  km'ghted  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  sworn  to 
defend  him  to  the  last. 

When  Roderick  issued  forth  in  this  resplendent  state,  saiys 
an  Arabian  writer,  surrounded  by  his  guards  in  gilded  annois 
and  waving  plumes  and  scarfs  and  siu^coats  of  a  thousand  dyefl^ 
it  was  as  if  the  sun  were  emerging  in  the  dawiling  chariot  oC 
the  day  from  amidst  the  glorious  clouds  of  morning. 

As  the  royal  car  rolled  along  in  front  of  the  squadrooSi  the 
soldiers  shouted  with  admiration.  Don  Roderick  waved  his 
sceptre  and  addressed  them  from  his  lofty  throne,  rendndiiig 
them  of  the  horror  and  desolation  which  had  already  been 
spread  through  the  land  by  the  invadore.  He  called  upon 
them  to  siunmon  up  the  ancient  valour  of  their  race  and 
avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  **One  day  of  g^orioOB 
fighting,"  said  he,  **  and  this  infidel  horde  will  be  driven  into 
the  sea  or  will  perish  beneath  your  swords.    Forward  bravely 

*  Entrand.  Chron.  an.  Chris.  nC 
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to  the  fight;  your  families  are  behind  you  praying  for  your 
success;  the  invaders  of  your  country  are  before  you;  God  i» 
above  to  bless  his  Holy  cause,  and  your  king  leads  you  to  the 
field."  The  army  shouted  with  one  accord,  ** Forward  to  the 
foe,  and  death  be  his  portion  who  shuns  the  encounter  I" 

The  rising  sun  began  to  shine  along  the  glistening  watere  of 
the  Guadalete  as  the  Moorish  army,  squadron  after  squadron, 
came  sweeping  down  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music.  Their  tm*bans  and  robes,  of  various  dyes  and  fashions, 
gave  a  splendid  appearance  to  their  host ;  as  they  marched,  a 
cloud  of  dust  arose  and  partly  hid  them  from  the  sight,  but 
still  there  would  break  forth  flashes  of  steel  and  gleams  of 
burnished  gold,  like  rays  of  vivid  lightning;  while  the  sound 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  clash  of  Moorish  cymbal,  were  as 
the  warlike  thunder  within  that  stormy  cloud  of  battle. 

As  ttie  armies  drew  near  each  other,  the  sun  disappeared 
among  gathering  clouds,  and  the  gloom  of  the  day  was  in- 
creased by  the  coliunns  of  dust  which  rose  from  either  host. 
At  length  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  encounter.  The  battle 
conmienced  with  showers  of  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins.  The 
CHaristian  foot-soldiers  fought  to  disadvantage,  the  greater  part 
being  destitute  of  helm  or  buckler.  A  battalion  of  light 
Arabian  horsemen,  led  by  a  Greek  renegade  named  Maguel  el 
Rmni,  careered  in  front  of  the  Christian  line,  launching  their 
darts,  and  then  wheeling  off  beyond  the  roach,  of  the  missiles 
hurled  after  them.  Theodomir  now  brought  up  his  seasoned 
troops  into  the  action,  seconded  by  the  veteran  Pelistes,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  battle  became  furious  and  promiscuous. 
It  was  glorious  to  behold  the  oM  Gothic  valour  shining  forth 
in  this  hour  of  fearful  trial.  Wherever  the  Moslems  fell, 
the  Christians  rushed  forward,  seized  upon  their  horses,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  o-rmour  and  their  weapons.  They 
fought  desperately  and  successfully,  for  they  fought  for  their 
coimtry  and  their  faith.  The  battle  raged  for  several  hours ; 
the  field  was  strewn  with  slain,  and  the  Moors,  overcome  by 
the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  foes,  began  to  falter. 

When  Taric  beheld  his  troops  retreating  before  the  enemy, 
he  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  *'0 
Moslems!  conquerors  of  Africa!"  cried  he,  *^  whither  would 
you  fly?  The  sea  is  behind  you,  the  enemy  before;  you  have 
no  hope  but  in  your  valour  and  the  help  of  God.  Do  as  I  do 
and  the  day  is  ours !" 

With  these  words  he  put  spin«  to  his  horse  and  sprung 
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amoDg  the  enomy,  striking  to  right  and  left,  cuttiiig  down  and 
destroying,  while  his  steed,  fierce  as  himself,  trampled  upon 
the  foot-soldiers,  and  toi*e  them  with  his  teeth.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  mighty  shout  arose  in  various  x>arts  of  tibe  field ;  the 
noontide  hour  had  arrived.  The  Bishop  Oppas  with  the  two 
princes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  bands  out  of  the  fight, 
suddenly  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  their  weapons 
upon  their  astonished  countrymen.  From  that  moment  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  changed,. and  the  field  of  battle  became 
a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  bloody  massacre.  The  Christians 
knew  not  whom  to  contend  with,  or  whom  to  trust.  It  seemed 
as  if  madness  had  seized  upon  their  friends  €ind  kinsmen,  and 
that  their  worst  enemies  were  among  themseLves. 

The  courage  of  Don  Eoderick  rose  with  his  danger.  Throw- 
ing off  the  cumbrous  robes  of  royalty  and  descending  from  his 
car,  he  sprang  upon  his  steed  Orelia,  grasped  his  lance  and 
buckler,  and  endeavoured  to  rally  his  i-etreating  troopB.  Be 
was  surrounded  and  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  his  own  trai- 
torous subjects,  but  defended  himself  with  wondrous  prowesBL 
The  enemy  thickened  around  him ;  his  loyal  bond  of  cavaliers 
were  slain,  l)i*avely  fighting  in  his  defence ;  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  the  en^ny,  dealing  deotii 
at  every  blow. 

A  complete  panic  fell  upon  the  Christians;  they  threw  away 
their  arms  and  fied  in  all  dii'ections.  They  were  pursued  wiiih 
dreadful  slaughter,  imtil  the  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  it 
imx)ossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Taric  then  called  off 
his  troops  from  the  pm*suit,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  rojal 
camp ;  and  the  couch  which  had  been  pressed  so  uneasily  ob 
the  preceding  night  by  Don  Roderick,  now  yielded  sound  repon 
to  his  conqueror.* 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

THE    FIELD    OF    BATTLE    AFTER    THE    DEFEAT— THE    VATB    0» 

RODERICK. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  Arab  leader,  Teuic  ben 
Zeyad,  rode  over  the  bloody  field  of  the  Guadalete,  strewed 
with  the  ruins  of  those  splendid  armies  which  had  so  latdj 

*This  battle  is  caIIo<l  indiscriminately  by  historians  the  tMrtUeof 
gf  Xeres,  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
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passed  like  ^orious  pageants  along  the  river  banks.  There  Moor 
and  Christian,  horseman  and  horse,  lay  gashed  with  hideous 
wounds;  and  the  river,  still  red  with  blood,  was  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slam.  The  gaunt  Arab  was  as  a  wolf  roaming 
through  the  fold  he  had  laid  waste.  On  every  side  his  eye 
revelled  on  the  ruin  of  the  coimtry,  on  the  wrecks  of  haughty 
Spain.  There  lay  the  flower  of  her  youthful  chivalry,  mangled 
and  destroyed,  and  the  strength  of  her  yeomanry  prostrated 
in  the  dust.  The  Gk>thic  noble  lay  confounded  with  his  vassals ; 
the  peasant  with  the  prince;  all  ranks  and  dignities  were 
mingled  in  one  bloody  massacre. 

When  Taric  had  surveyed  the  field,  he  caused  the  spoils  of 
the  dead  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  booty  was  immense.  There  were  massy  chains,  and  rare 
jewels  of  gold;  pearls  and  precious  stones;  rich  silks  and  bro- 
cades, and  all  other  luxurious  decorations  in  which  the  Gothic 
nobles  had  indulged  in  the  latter  times  of  their  degeneracy. 
A  vast  amount  of  treasure  was  hkewise  found,  which  had  been 
brought  by  Roderick  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Taric  then  ordered  that  the  bodies  of  the  Moslem  warriors 
should  be  interred ;  as  for  those  of  the  Christians,  they  were 
gathered  in  heaps,  and  vast  pyres  of  wood  were  formed,  on 
which  they  were  consum^ed.  The  flames  of  these  pyres  rose 
high  in  the  air,  and  were  seen  afar  off  in  the  night;  and  when 
the  Christians  beheld  them  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  they 
beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their  hair,  and  lamented  over  them 
as  over  the  funeral  fires  of  their  country.  The  carnage  of  that 
battle  infected  the  air  for  two  whole  months,  and  bones  were 
seen  lying  in  heaps  upon  the  field  for  more  than  forty  years ; 
nay,  when  ages  had  passed  and  gone,  the  husbandman,  turn- 
ing up  the  soil,  would  still  find  fragments  of  Gothic  cuirasses 
and  helms,  and  Moorish  scimitars,  the  rehcs  of  that  dreadful 
fight. 

For  three  days  the  Arabian  horsemen  ptupsued  the  flying 
Christians ;  hunting  them  over  the  face  of  the  coimtry ;  so  that 
but  a  scanty  number  of  that  mighty  host  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  disaster. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  considered  his  victory  incomplete  so  long  as 
the  Gothic  monarch  survived;  he  proclaimed  great  rewards, 
therefore,  to  whomsoever  should  bring  Roderick  to  him,  dead 
or  alive.  A  diligent  search  was  accordingly  made  in  every 
direction,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain;  at  length  a  soldier 
brought  to  Taric  the  head  of  a  Christian  warrior,  on  which  was 
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a  cap  decorated  with  feathers  and  precious  stones.  The . 
leader  received  it  as  the  head  of  the  imfortunate  Bode 
and  sent  it,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  to  Muza  ben  Nc 
who,  in  Hke  manner,  transmitted  it  to  the  caliph  at  E 
cus.  The  Spanish  histoiians,  however,  have  always  denic 
identity. 

A  mystery  has  ever  hung,  and  ever  must  continue  to  \ 
over  the  fate  of  King  Roderick,  in  that  dark  and  doleful 
of  Spain.  Whether  he  went  down  amidst  the  storm  of  b? 
and  atoned  for  his  sins  and  errors  by  a  patriot  grave,  or  wh< 
he  siu'vived  to  i-epent  of  them  in  hermit  exile,  must  rei 
matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  The  learned  Archbi 
Rodrigo,  who  has  recorded  the  events  of  this  disastrous  ] 
affirms  that  Roderick  fell  beneath  the  vengeful  blade  oi 
traitor  Julian,  and  thus  expiated  with  his  blood  his  c 
against  the  hapless  Florinda;  but  the  archbishop  stands  { 
in  his  record  of  the  fact.  It  seems  generally  admitted 
Orelia,  the  favourite  war-horse,  was  found  entangled  in  am 
on  the  borders  of  the  Quadalete,  with  the  sandals  and  mj 
and  royal  insignia  of  the  king  lying  close  by  him.  The  riv 
this  place  ran  broad  and  deep,  and  was  encumbered  will: 
dead  bodies  of  warriors  and  steeds ;  it  has  been  supi)06ed,  t 
fore,  that  he  perished  in  the  stream;  but  his  body  wa* 
f  oimd  within  its  waters. 

When  several  years  had  passed  away,  and  men's  minds,  I 
restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquilUty,  began  to  occupy  t 
selves  about  the  events  of  this  dismal  day,  a  rumour  arose 
Roderick  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  on  the  banks  oi 
Guadalete,  and  was  still  alive.  It  was  said,  that  havi 
a  rising  groimd  caught  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  1  , 

seen  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his  army  flying  in  all  ciir» 
he  likewise  sought  his  safety  in  flight.    It  is  added,  thai 
Arab  horsemen,  while  scouring  the  mountains  in  quel 
fugitives,  found  a  shepherd  arrayed  in  the  royal  robes, 
brought  liim  before  the  conqueror,  believing  him  to  be  the 
himself.    Count  Juhan  soon  dispelled  the  error.     On  I 
questioned,  the  trembUng  rustic  declared  that  while 
his  sheep  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  there  came  a  < 
on  a  horse  wearied  and  spent  and  ready  to  sink  ben<     i 
spur.    That  the  cavalier  with  an  authoritative  voice      .a 
cing  air  commanded  him  to  exchange  garments  wito  nim, 
clad  himself  in  his  rude  garb  of  sheei)-skin,  and  took  1      : 
and  his  scrip  of  provisions,  and  continued  up  the  rug^ 
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fileB  of  the  mountains  leading  towards  Castile,  until  he  was 
kst  to  view.* 

This  tradition  was  fondly  cherished  by  many,  who  clung  to 
tlie  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  monarch  as  their  main  ho^ye 
for  the  redemption  of  Spain.  It  was  even  aflSrmed  that  he  had 
takrai  refuge,  with  many  of  his  host,  in  an  island  of  the  *'  Ocean 
sea,"  from  whence  he  might  yet  return  once  more  to  elevate 
bis  standard,  and  battle  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

Year  after  year,  however,  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 

Don  Boderick;  yet,  like  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  Arthur  of 

md,  his  name  continued  to  be  a  rallying  point  for  popular 

Li,  and  the  mystery  of  his  end  to  give  rise  to  romantic 

At  length,  when  generation  after  generation  had  sunk 

o  we  grave,  and  near  two  centuries  had  passed  and  gone, 

66  were  said  to  be  discovered  that  threw  a  Hght  on  the  final 

ines  of  the  unfortunate  Roderick.     At  that  time,  Don 

ipnonso  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  had  wrested  the  city  of 

0  in  Lusitania  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.    As  his 

ers  were  ranging  about  the  city  and  its  environs,  one  of 

n  discovered  in  a  field,  outside  of  the  walls,  a  small  chapel 

vr  nesmitage,  with  a  sepulchre  in  front,  on  which  was  inscribed 

;  tbis  epitaph  in  Gothic  characters: 

HIC    flKQriESCIT    RUDERICUS, 
^  ULTIIIUS  RKX  GOTHORUX. 

'  (Here  lies  Roderick, 

«  The  last  king  of  the  Ooths.) 

r  It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  this  was  the  veritable 

db  of  the  monarch,  and  that  in  this  hermitage  he  had  finished 

ys  in  solitary  i)enance.    The  warrior,  as  he  contemplated 

supposed  tomb  of  the  once  haughty  Roderick,  forgot  all  his 

•«ults  and  errors,  and  shed  a  soldier's  tear  over  his  memoiy ; 

"  it  when  his  thoughts  tiumed  to  Count  Julian,  his  patriotic 

idignation  broke  forth,  and  with  his  dagger  he  inscribed  a 

e  malediction  on  the  stone. 

** Accursed,"  said  he,  "be  the  impious  and  headlong  ven- 

ce  of  the  traitor  Julian.    He  was  a  murderer  of  his  king; 

— *  aestroyer  of  his  kindred;  a  betrayer  of  his  coimtry.    May 

^^  name  be  bitter  in  every  mouth,  and  his  memory  infamous 

yto  aU  generations  1" 

^   Here  ends  the  legend  of  Don  Roderick. 
j"*  -  ' 

*  Bleda,  Cron.  L.  8,  c.  9.    Abuloasim  Tarif  Abentariquc,  L.  1,  c.  ip 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LEGEND. 

THE  TO»IB  OF  RODERICK. 

The  venerable  Sebastiano,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  dedarec 
that  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  at  Viseo  in  Portugsd  existed  in 
his  time,  and  that  he  had  seen  it.  A  particular  account  of  the 
exile  and  hermit  life  of  Roderick  is  furnished  by  Beiganza,  on 
the  authority  of  Portuguese  chronicles. 

Algunos  historiadores  Portugueses  ass^uran,  que  el  Eey 
Rodrigo,  perdida  la  battalia,  huyo  a  tierra  de  Merida,  y  se 
recogio  en  el  monasterio  de  Cauliniano,  en  donde,  arrepentido 
de  sus  culpas,  procure  confessarlas  con  mucbas  lagrimas. 
Deseando  mas  retire,  y  escogiendo  x)or  compafiero  a  un  monge 
llamado  Roman,  y  elevando  la  Imagen  de  Nazareth,  que  C^- 
riaco  monge  de  nacion  griego  avra  traido  de  Jerusalem  al  mo- 
nasterio de  CauHniano,  so  subio  a  im  monte  muy  aspero,  que 
estaba  sobre  el  mar,  junto  al  lugar  de  Pedemeyra.  Vivio 
Rodrigo  en  compania  de  el  monge  en  el  hueco  de  una  grata  per 
espacio  de  un  aflo ;  despues  se  passo  a  la  ermita  de  san  Mignel, 
que  estaba  cerca  de  Viseo,  en  donde  murio  y  fue  sepultado. 

Puedese  ver  esta  relacion  en  las  notas  de  Don  Thomas  Tamayo 
sobre  Paulo  deacano.  El  chronicon  de  san  Millan,  que  Uega 
hasta  el  ailo  883,  deze  que,  hasta  su  tiempo,  si  ignora  el  fin  del 
Rey  Rodrigo.  Pocos  aiios  despues  el  Rey  Don  Alonzo  el  Magno, 
aviendo  ganado  la  ciudad  de  Viseo,  encontro  en  una  igtesia  el 
epitafio  que  en  romance  dize — aqui  yaze  Rodrigo,  ultiiiio  Bey 
de  los  Godos. — Berganza,  L.  1,  c.  13. 


THE  CAVE  OF  HERCULES. 

As  the  story  of  the  necromantic  tower  is  one  of  the 
famous  as  well  as  least  credible  points  in  the  history  ok  jj 
Roderick,  it  may  be  well  to  fortify  or  buttress  it  by  si      ) 
count  of  another  marvel  of  the  city  of  Toledo.    This  am 
city,  which  dates  its  existence  almost  from  the  time  ot 
flood,  claiming  as  its  founder  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  \ 
grandson  of  Noah,*  has  been  the  warrior  hold  of  many  { 
tions,  and  a  strange  diversity  of  races.    It  bears  trac      jl 

*  Salazar,  Hist.  Gran.  Cardinal,  Prologo,  vol.  i.  plan  1. 
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artifices  and  devices  of  its  various  occupants,  and  is  full  of 
mysteries  and  subjects  for  antiquarian  conjecture  and  perplex- 
ity. It  is  built  upon  a  high  rocky  promontory,  with  the  Tagus 
brawling  round  its  base,  and  is  overlooked  by  cragged  and  pre- 
cipitous hills.  These  hills  abound  with  clefts  and  caverns;  and 
the  promontory  itself,  on  which  the  city  is  built,  bears  traces 
of  vaults  and  subterraneous  habitations,  which  are  occasionally 
discovered  under  the  ruins  of  ancient  houses,  or  beneath  the 
churches  and  convents. 

These  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  habitations  or 
retreats  of  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  to  make  caves  in  high  and 
rocky  places,  and  live  in  them  through  fear  of  floods;  and  such 
a  precaution,  says  the  worthy  Don  Pedro  de  Roxas,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Toledo,  was  natural  enough  among  the  first  Toledans, 
seeing  that  they  founded  their  city  shortly  after  the  deluge 
while  the  memory  of  it  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Some  have  supposed  these  secret  caves  and  vaults  to  have 
been  places  of  concealment  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  treas- 
ure, during  times  of  war  and  violence ;  or  rude  temples  for  the 
X)erformance  of  rehgious  ceremonies  in  times  of  persecution. 
There  are  not  wanting  other,  and  grave  writers,  who  give  them 
a  still  dai'ker  purpose.  In  these  caves,  say  they,  were  taught 
the  diabohcal  mysteries  of  magic;  and  here  were  performed 
those  infernal  ceremonies  and  incantations  horrible  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man.  **  History,"  says  the  worthy  Don  Pedro  de 
Roxas,  *^  is  full  of  accounts  that  the  magi  taught  and  performed 
their  magic  and  their  superstitious  rites  in  profound  caves  and 
secret  places ;  because  as  this  art  of  the  devil  was  prohibited 
from  the  very  origin  of  Christianity,  they  always  sought  for 
liidden  places  in  which  to  practise  it. "  In  the  time  of  the  Moors 
this  art,  we  are  told,  was  publicly  taught  at  their  universities, 
the  same  as  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  at 
no  place  was  it  cultivated  with  more  success  than  at  Toledo. 
Hence  this  city  has  ever  been  darkly  renowned  for  mystic 
science;  insomuch  that  the  magic  art  was  caUed  by  the  French, 
and  by  other  nations,  the  Arte  Toledana. 

Of  all  the  marvels,  however,  of  this  ancient,  picturesque, 
romantic,  and  necromantic  city,  none  in  modem  times  surpass 
the  cave  of  Hercules,  if  we  may  take  the  account  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Roxas  for  authentic.  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  within 
the  chiu'ch  oi  San  Gines,  situated  in  nearly  the  highest  part  of 
the  city.    The  portal  is  secured  by  massy  doors,  opening  within 
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tho  walls  of  the  church,  but  which  are  kept  rigorously  closed. 
The  cavern  extends  under  the  city  and  beneath  the  bed  ol  tho 
Tagus  to  the  distance  of  three  leagues  beyond.  It  is,  in  some 
places,  of  rare  architecture,  built  of  small  stones  curiously 
wrought,  and  supported  by  columns  and  arches. 

In  the  year  1546  an  account  of  this  cavern  was  given  to  the 
archbishop  and  cardinal  Don  Juan  Martinez  Siliceo,  who, 
desirous  of  examining  it,  ordered  the  entrance  to  be  cleaned. 
A  number  of  persons,  furnished  witTi  provisions,  lanterns,  and 
cords,  then  went  in,  and  having  proceeded  about  half  a  league, 
came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  kind  of  chapel  or  temple, 
having  a  table  or  altar,  with  several  statues  of  bronze  in  nicheB 
or  on  pedestals. 

While  they  were  regarding  this  mysterious  scene  of  ancient 
worsliip  or  incantation,  one  of  the  statues  fell,  with  a  noise 
that  echoed  through  the  cavern,  and  smote  the  hearts  of  the 
adventurers  with  terror.  Recovering  from  their  alarm  they 
proceeded  onward,  but  were  soon  again  dismayed  by  a  roaring 
and  rushing  soiuid  that  inci'eased  as  they  advanced.  It  was 
made  by  a  furious  and  turbulent  stream,  the  dark  waters  of 
which  were  too  deep  and  broad  and  rapid  to  be  crossed.  By 
this  time  their  hearts  were  so  chiUed  with  awe,  and  thdr 
thoughts  so  bewildered,  that  they  could  not  seek  any  other 
passage  by  which  they  might  advance;  so  they  turned  back 
and  hastened  out  of  the  cave.  It  was  nightfall  when  they 
sallied  forth,  and  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the  tetror 
th3y  had  undei'gone,  and  by  the  cold  and  damp  air  of 
cavern,  to  wliich  they  were  the  more  sensible  from  its  1  n 

the  summer,  that  all  of  them  fell  sick  and  several  of  them  cd  . 
Whether  the  archbishop  was  encouraged  to  pursue  1  re- 
search and  gratify  his  curiosity,  the  history  does  not  men      l 

Alonzo  TeUes  de  Meneses,  in  his  history  of  the  wa        re- 
cords, that  not  long  before  his  time  a  boy  of  Toledo,  oe 
threatened  with  punishment  by  his  master,  fled  and  to 
refuge  in  this  cave.    Fancying  his  pursuer  at  his  bei 
took  no  heed  of  the  obscurity  or  coldness  of  the  cave,  but  J 
gi'oping  and  blundering  forward,  imtil  he  came  forth  at 
leagues'  distance  from  the  city. 

Another  and  very  popular  story  of  this  cave,  current  amo 
the  common  people,  was,  that  in  its  remote  recesses  lay  c 
cealed  a  gi^eat  treasure  of  gold,  left  there  by  the  B 
Whocvcjr  would  reach  this  pi'ecious  lioai"d  must  pass 
several  caves  or  grottoes;  each  having  its  particular       ! 
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and  all  under  the  guardianship  of  a  ferocious  dog,  who  has  the 
key  of  all  the  gates,  and  watches  day  and  night.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  any  one  he  shows  his  teeth,  and  makes  a  hideous 
growling;  but  no  adventurer  after  wealth  has  had  courage  to 
brave  a  contest  with  this  terrific  Cerberus. 

The  most  intrepid  candidate  on  record  was  a  poor  man  who 
had  lost  his  all,  and  had  those  grand  incentives  to  despei'ate 
enterprise,  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children.  Hearing  the 
story  of  this  cave,  he  determined  to  venture  alone  in  search  of 
the  treasiu'e.  He  accordingly  entered,  and  wandered  many 
hour^,  bewildered,  about  the  cave.  Often  would  he  have  re- 
turned, but  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children  lU'ged  him 
on.  At  length  he  arrived  near  to  the  place  where  he  supposed 
the  treasure  lay  hidden ;  but  here,  to  his  dismay,  he  beheld 
the  floor  of  the  cavern  strewn  with  human  bones ;  doubtless 
the  remains  of  adventurers  like  himself,  who  had  been  torn  to 
pieces. 

Losing  all  courage,  he  now  turned  and  sought  his  way  out 
of  the  cave.  Horrors  thickened  upon  him  as  he  fled.  He 
beheld  direful  phantoms  glaring  arid  gibbering  around  him, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit  in  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps. 
He  reached  his  home  overcome  with  affright;  several  hours 
elapsed  before  he  could  recover  speech  to  tell  his  story,  and 
he  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  judicious  Don  Pedro  de  Roxas  holds  the  account  of  the 
buried  treasure  for  fabulous,  but  the  adventure  of  this  im- 
lucky  man  for  very  possible;  being  led  on  by  avarice,  or 
rather  the  hope  of  retrieving  a  desperate  fortune.  He,  more- 
over, pronounces  his  dying  shortly  after  coming  forth  as  very 
probable;  because  the  darkness  of  the  cave;  its  coldness;  the 
fright  at  finding  the  bones ;  the  dread  of  meeting  the  imagi- 
nary dog,  all  joining  to  operate  upon  a  man  who  was  past  the 
prime  of  his  days,  and  enfeebled  by  poverty  and  scanty  food, 
might  easily  cause  his  death. 

Many  have  considered  this  cave  as  intended  originally  for  a 
sally  or  retreat  from  the  city  in  case  it  should  be  taken;  an 
opinion  rendered  probable,  it  is  thought,  by  its  grandeur  and 
great  extent. 

The  learned  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  however,  in  his  history  of 
the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  affirms  it  as  an  estabhshqd  fact, 
that  it  was  first  wrought  out  of  the  rock  by  Tubal,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  afterwards  repaired  and 
greatly  augmented  by  Hercules  the  Egyptian,  who  made  it  his 
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habitation  after  he  had  ei'ected  his  pillars  at  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Here,  too,  it  is  said,  he  read  magic  to  his  follow- 
ers, and  taught  them  those  supernatural  ai-ts  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  vast  achievements.  Others  think  that  it  was 
II  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules ;  as  was  the  case,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela,  ^vith  the  great  cave  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar; 
certain  it  is,  that  it  has  always  borne  the  name  of  **  The  Cave 
of  Hercules." 

There  are  not  wanting  some  who  have  insinuated  that  it  was 
a  work  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  intended  as 
a  cloaca  or  sewer  of  the  city ;  but  such  a  grovelling  insinuation 
will  be  treated  with  proper  scorn  by  the  reader,  after  the 
nobler  purposes  to  which  he  has  heard  this  marvellous  cavern 
consecrated. 

From  all  the  circumstances  here  adduced  from  learned  and 
reverend  authors,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Toledo  is  a  city 
fi-uitf ul  of  marvels,  and  that  the  necromantic  tower  of  Her^ 
cules  has  more  solid  foundation  than  most  edifices  of  similar 
import  in  ancient  history. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  will  venture  to  add  the  result  of 
his  personal  researches  rcsiKJcting  the  far-famed  cavern  in 
question.  Rambling  about  Toledo  in  the  year  18!^,  in  oom- 
pany  with  a  small  knot  of  antiquity  himters,  among  whom 
was  an  eminent  British  painter,*  and  an  English  nob]emaii,t 
who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  Spanish  historical  re- 
search, we  directed  our  steps  to  the  church  of  San  Gines,  and 
inquired  for  the  portal  of  the  secret  cavern.  The  sacristan  was 
a  voluble  and  communicative  man,  and  one  not  likely  to  be 
niggard  of  his  tongue  about  any  thing  he  knew,  or  slow  to 
boast  of  any  marvel  pertauiiug  to  his  church;  but  he  professed 
utter  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  portal.  He  re^ 
memborod  to  have  heard,  however,  that  inmiediately  under 
the  entrance  to  the  church  there  was  an  arch  of  mason-work, 
apparently  the  upper  part  of  some  subterranean  portal;  but 
that  all  had  been  covered  up  and  a  pavement  laid  down  there- 
on; so  that  whether  it  led  to  the  magic  cave  or  the  necro* 
mantic  tower  remains  a  mystery,  and  so  must  remain  untQ 
some  monarch  or  archbishop  shall  again  have  courage  and 
authority  to  break  the  spell. 


*  Mr.  D.  W— kie.  f  Lord  Mah 
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CHAPTER  L 


CONSTERNATION    OF     SPAIN— CONDUCT     OF     THE     CONQUERORS— 

MISSIVES  BETWEEN  TARIC  AND  MUZA. 

The  overthrow  of  King  Roderick  and  his  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete,  threw  open  all  southern  Spain  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Moslems.  The  whole  country  fled  before  them;  villages 
and  hamlets  were  hastily  abandoned ;  the  inhabitants  placed 
their  aged  and  infirm,  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  most 
precious  effects,  on  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  and, 
driving  before  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  made  for  distant 
parts  of  the  land ;  for  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  for 
such  of  the  cities  as  yet  possessed  walls  and  bulwarks.  Many 
gave  out,  faint  and  weary,  by  the  way,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  others,  at  the  distant  sight  of  a  turban  or  a 
Moslem  standard,  or  on  hearing  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet, 
abandoned  their  flocks  and  herds  and  hastened  their  flight 
with  their  famihes.  If  their  pursuers  gained  upon  them,  they 
threw  by  their  household  goods  and  whatever  was  of  burthen, 
and  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  escape,  naked  and  desti- 
tute, to  a  place  of  refuge.  Thus  the  roads  were  covered  with 
scattered  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  spoil  of  all  kind. 

The  Arabs,  however,  were  not  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  or 
ravage;  on  the  contrary,  they  conducted  themselves  with  a 
moderation  but  seldom  witnessed  in  more  civilized  conquerors. 
Taric  el  Tuerto,  though  a  thorough  man  of  the  sword,  and  one 

*  In  this  legend  most  of  the  fax;ts  respecting  the  Arab  inroads  into  Spain  are  on 
the  authority  of  Arabian  writers;  who  had  the  most  accurate  means  of  informa- 
tion. Those  relative  to  the  Spaniards  are  chiefly  from  old  Spanish  chronicles.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Arab  accounts  have  most  the  air  of  verity,  and  tha 
events  as  they  relate  them  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  common  life.  The  Span- 
ish accounts,  on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  the  marvellous;  for  there  were  bo  greater 
romancers  than  the  monkish  chroniclers. 
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whose  whole  thoughts  were  warlike,  yet  evinoed  wonderful 
judgment  and  discretion.  He  chocked  the  predatory  hahits  of 
his  troops  with  a  rigorous  hand.  They  were  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  severe  punishment,  to  molest  any  peaceable  and  vads^ 
tified  towns,  or  any  unarmed  and  unresisting  people,  who  re- 
mamed  quiet  in  their  homes.  No  spoil  was  permitted  to  be 
made  excex)ting  in  fields  of  battle,  in  camps  of  routed  foes,  or 
in  cities  taken  by  the  sword. 

Taric  had  httle  need  to  exercise  his  severity;  his  orders  were 
obeyed  through  love,  rather  than  fear,  for  he  was  the  idol  of 
his  soldiery.  They  admired  his  restless  and  daring  i^nrit, 
which  nothing  could  dismay.  His  gaimt  and  sinewy  fozm, 
his  fiery  eye,  his  visage  seamed  with  scars,  were  suited  to  the 
hardihood  of  his  deeds;  and  when  mounted  on  bis  foaming 
steed,  cai-ecring  the  field  of  battle  with  quivering  lance  or 
flashing  scimitar,  his  Arabs  would  greet  him  with  ghouts  of 
enthusiasm.  But  what  endeared  him  to  them  more  tiian  all 
was  his  soldier-like  contempt  of  gain.  Conquest  was  his  oply 
passion;  glory  the  only  reward  he  coveted.  As  to  the  spoil  ii 
the  conquered,  he  shared  it  freely  among  his  foDowetSi  and 
squandered  his  own  portion  with  open-handed  generosity. 

While  Taric  was  pushing  his  triinnphant  course  through 
Andalusia,  tidings  of  his  stupendous  victory  on  the  Iw^i^  of 
the  Guadalete  were  caiTied  to  Muza  ben  Nosier.  Messengen 
after  messengers  arrived,  vying  who  should  most  extd  tibe 
achievements  of  the  conqueror  and  the  grandeur  of  the  oon- 
quest.  ** Taric,"  said  they,  **has  overthrown  the  whole  foKca 
of  the  unbehevers  in  one  mighty  battle.  Their  kingiadain: 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  warriors  are  de- 
stroyed ;  the  whole  land  hes  at  our  mercy ;  and  city  after  dAg 
is  sm'rendering  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Taric." 

The  heart  of  Muza  ben  Nosier  sickened  at  these  tidinga»  and| 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Islain,  he 
trembled  with  jealous  fear  lest  the  triumphs  of  Taric  in  ^oin 
should  echpse  his  own  victories  in  Africa.  He  despatched  mis- 
sives to  the  Caliph  Waled  Almanzor,  informing  him  of  Ihesa 
new  conquests,  but  taking  the  whole  gloiy  to  himg^lf^  and 
making  no  mention  of  the  services  of  Taric;  or  at  leasts  only 
mentioning  him  incidentally  as  a  subordinate  commander. 
**  The  battles,"  said  he,  ** have  been  terrible  as  the  day  of  jndg- 
fnent;  but  by  the  aid  of  Allah  we  have  gained  the  victory." 

He  then  prepared  in  all  haste  to  cross  over  into  Spain  and 
resume  the  command  of  the  conquering  army;  and  he  wrote 
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a  letter  in  advance  to  interrupt  Taric  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
"Wherever  this  letter  may  find  thee,"  said  he,  ** I  charge  thee 
halt  with  thy  army  and  await  my  coming.  Thy  force  is  inade- 
quate to  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  by  rashly  venturing, 
thou  mayst  lose  every  thing.  I  will  be  with  thee  speedily, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  competent  to  so  great  an  enter- 
prise." 

The  letter  overtook  the  veteran  Taric  while  in  the  full  glow 
of  trimnphant  success;  having  overrun  some  of  the  richest 
pai*ts  of  Andalusia,  and  just  received  the  suiTender  of  the  city 
of  Ecija.  As  he  read  the  letter  the  blood  mantled  in  his  sun- 
burnt cheek  and  fire  kindled  in  his  eye,  for  he  penetrated  the 
motives  of  Muza.  He  suppressed  his  wrath,  however,  and 
turning  with  a  bitter  expression  of  forced  composure  to  his 
captains,  ** Unsaddle  your  steeds,"  said  he,  "and  plant  your 
lances  in  the  earth ;  set  up  your  tents  and  take  your  repose : 
for  we  must  await  the  coming  of  the  WaH  with  a  mighty  force 
to  assist  us  in  our  conquest." 

The  Arab  warriors  broke  forth  with  loud  murmurs  at  these 
words:  "What  need  have  we  of  aid,"  cried  they,  "when  the 
whole  country  is  flying  before  us ;  and  what  better  commander 
can  we  have  than  Taric  to  lead  us  on  to  victory?" 

Count  JuHan,  also,  who  was  present,  now  hastened  to  give 
his  traitorous  counsel. 

"Why  pause,"  cried  he,  "at  this  precious  moment?  The 
great  army  of  the  Goths  is  vanquished,  and  their  nobles  are 
slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Follow  up  your  blow  before  the 
land^can  recover  from  its  panic.  Orerrun  the  provinces,  seize 
upon  the  cities,  make  yourself  master  of  the  capital,  and  your 
conquest  is  complete."  * 

The  advice  of  Julian  was  applauded  by  all  the  Arab  chief- 
tains, who  were  impatient  of  any  interruption  in  their  career  of 
conquest.  Taric  was  easily  persuaded  to  what  was  the  wish  of 
his  heart.  Disregarding  the  letter  of  Muza,  therefore,  he  pre- 
pared to  pursue  his  victories.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  a 
review  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of  Ecija.  Some  were  mounted 
on  steeds  which  they  had  brought  from  Africa;  the  rest  he  sup- 
plied with  horses  taken  from'  the  Christians.  He  repeated  his 
general  orders,  that  they  should  inflict  no  wanton  injury,  nor 
plunder  any  place  that  oflfered  no  resistance.  They  were  for- 
bidden, also,  to  encumber  themselves  with  booty,  or  even  with 

♦fcConde,  p.  1,  c.  10. 
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provisicms;  but  were  to  scour  the  country  with  all  speed,  and 
seize  upon  all  its  fortresses  and  strong-holds. 

He  then  divided  his  host  into  three  several  armies.  One  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Greek  renegade,  Mogued  el 
Eumi,  a  man  of  desperate  com*age ;  and  sent  it  against  the  an- 
cient city  of  Cordova.  Another  was  sent  against  the  city  of 
Malaga,  and  was  led  by  Zayd  ben  Kesadi,  aided  by  the  Bishop 
Oppas.  The  third  was  led  by  Taiic  himself,  and  with  this  he 
determined  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through  the  kingdom.* 


CHAPTER  n. 


OAPTUBE    OF   GRAJBTABA— SUBJUGATION   OF    THE   ALFUZAEBA 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  terror  of  the  arms  of  Taric  ben  Zeyad  went  before  him; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  of  his  lenity  to  thoBO  who 
submitted  without  resistance.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the 
towns,  for  the  most  part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  principal 
iohabitants  to  proffer  a  surrender;  for  they  were  destitute  of 
fortifications,  and  their  fighting  men  had  perished  in  battla 
They  were  all  received  into  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  were 
protected  from  pillage  or  molestation. 

After  marching  some  distance  through  the  country,  he 
entered  one  day  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  interspersed  with 
villages,  adorned  with  groyes  and  gardens,  watered  l^  wind- 
ing rivers,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  the 
famous  vega,  or  plain  of  Granada,  destined  to  be  for  ages  the 
favourite  abode  of  the  Moslems.  When  the  Arab  conqueron 
beheld  this  dehcious  vega,  they  were  lost  in  admiration;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Prophet  had  given  them  a  x>aradi8e  on  earth, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  his  cause. 

Taric  approached  the  city  of  Granada,  which  had  a  fannida- 
ble  aspect,  seated  on  lofty  hills  and  fortified  with  Gothic  waflfl 
and  towers,  and  with  the  red  castle  or  citadel,  built  in  times  of 
old  by  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Romans.  As  the  Arab  chieftain 
eyed  the  place,  he  was  pleased  with  its  stem  warrior  look,  oon- 
trasting  with  the  smiling  beauty  of  it'?  vega,  and  the  freshness 
and  voluptuous  abundance  of  its  hills  and  valleys.    He  pitched 

*  Cronica  de  Espaila,  de  Alonzo  el  Sabio.    P.  8,  c.  1. 
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his  tents  before  its  walls,  and  made  preparations  to  attack  it 
with  all  his  force. 

The  city,  however,  bore  but  the  semblance  of  power.  The 
flower  of  its  youth  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  the  Q^udalete; 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains^ 
and  few  remained  in  the  city  excepting  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  a  nmnber  of  Jews,  which  last  were  well  disposed 
to  take  part  with  the  conquerors.  The  city,  therefore,  readfly 
capitulated,  and  was  received  into  vassalage  on  favourable 
terms.  The  inhabitants  were  to  retain  their  property,  their 
laws,  and  their  religion ;  their  churches  and  priests  were  to  be 
respected;  and  no  other  tribute  was  required  of  them  than 
such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  Gk>thic 
kings. 

On  taking  possession  of  Granada,  Taric  garrisoned  the  tow- 
ers and  castles,  and  left  as  alcayde  or  governor  a  chosen  war- 
rior named  Betiz  Aben  Habuz,  a  native  of  Arabia  Fehx,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  abihties.  This 
alcayde  subsequently  made  himself  king  of  Granada,  and  built 
a  palace  on  one  of  its  hills ;  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day.f 

Even  the  dehghts  of  Granada  had  no  power  to  detain  the 
active  and  ardent  Taric.  To  the  east  of  the  city  he  beheld  a 
lofty  chain  of  mountains,  towering  to  the  sky,  and  crowned 
with  shining  snow.  These  were  the  **  Mountains  of  the  Sim 
and  Air;"  and  the  perpetual  snows  on  their  summits  gave  birth 
to  streams  that  fertiUzed  the  plains.  In  their  bosoms,  shut  up 
among  cliffs  and  precipices,  were  many  small  vaUeys  of  great 
beauty  and  abundance.  The  inhabitants  were  a  bold  and 
hardy  race,  who  looked  upon  their  mountains  as  everlasting 

t  The  house  shown  as  the  ancieni  residence  of  Aben  Habuz  is  called  la  Casa  del 
Gallo,  or  the  house  of  the  weathercock;  so  named,  says  Pedraza,  in  his  history  of 
Granada,  from  a  bronze  figure  of  an  Arab  horseman,  armed  with  lance  and  buck- 
ler, which  once  surmounted  it,  and  which  varied  with  every  wind.  On  this  warlike 
Weathercock  was  inscribed,  in  Arabic  characters. 

Dice  el  sabio  Aben  Habuz 
Que  asi  se  defiende  el  Audaluz. 

(In  this  way,  says  Aben  Habuz  the  wise, 
The  Andalusian  his  foe  defies.) 

The  Casa  del  Qallo,  even  until  within  twenty  years,  possessed  two  great  halls 
beautifully  decorated  with  morisco  reliefs.  It  then  caught  fire  and  was  so  dam- 
aged as  to  require  to  be  nearly  rebuilt.  It  is  now  a  manufactory  of  coarse  canvas, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  Moorish  character  remaining.  It  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  city  and  th«  vega. 
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fortresses  that  could  never  be  taken.  The  inhabitantB  of  the 
surrounding  country  had  fled  to  these  natural  fastoefleeB  for 
refuge,  and  driven  thither  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Taric  felt  that  the  dominion  he  had  acquired  o£  the  jdains 
would  be  insecure  until  he  had  penetrated  and  subdued  these 
haughty  mountains.  Leaving  Aben  Habuz,  therefore,  in  com- 
mand of  Granada,  he  marched  with  his  army  across  the  "voga, 
and  entered  the  folds  of  the  Sierra,  which  stretch  towards  the 
south.  The  inhabitants  fled  with  affright  on  heating  the 
Moorish  trumpets,  or  beholding  the  approach  of  the  turbaned 
horsemen,  and  plunged  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  their  moun- 
tains. As  the  army  advanced,  the  roads  became  more  and  more 
ru^ed  and  difficult;  sometimes  climbing  great  rocky  heights, 
and  at  other  times  descending  abruptly  into  deep  ravines, 
the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  The  moimtains  were  stesngely 
wild  and  sterile;  broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices  of  variegated 
marble.  At  their  feet  were  little  valleys  enamdled  with 
groves  and  gardens,  interlaced  with  silver  streams,  and  stud- 
ded with  villages  and  hamlets;  but  all  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants. No  one  appeared  to  dispute  the  inroad  of  the 
Moslems,  who  continued  th(>ir  march  with  increasing  confi- 
dence, their  pennons  fluttering  from  rock  and  cliff,  and  the 
valleys  echoing  to  the  din  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  cymbaL  At 
length  they  came  to  a  defde  where  the  mountains  seemed  to 
have  been  rent  asunder  to  make  way  for  a  foaming  toncni 
The  narrow  and  broken  road  wound  along  the  dizzy  edge  of 
precipices,  until  it  came  to  where  a  bridge  was  thrown  acxoiB 
the  chasm.  It  was  a  fearful  and  gloomy  pass;  great  beetiing 
cliffs  overhung  the  road,  and  the  torrent  roared  below.  lAoB 
awful  defile  has  ever  been  famous  in  the  warlike  history  of 
those  mountains,  by  the  name,  in  former  times,  of  the  Bar* 
ranco  de  Tocos,  and  at  present  of  the  bridge  of  Tableta  Tfce 
Saracen  ai-my  entered  fearlessly  into  the  pass;  a  part  had 
already  crossed  the  bridge,  and  was  slowly  toiling  up  the  rug^ 
ged  road  on  the  opposite  side,  when  great  shouts  arose,  and 
every  cliff  appeared  suddenly  peopled  with  furious  foes.  In 
an  instant  a  deluge  of  missiles  of  every  sort  was  rained  upon 
the  astonished  Moslems.  Deirts,  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, 
came  whistling  do\vn,  singling  out  the  most  conspicuous  cava- 
liers ;  and  at  times  great  masses  of  rock,  bounding  and  tfaim- 
dcring  along  the  mountain  side,  crushed  whole  ranks  at  once, 
or  hurled  horses  and  riders  over  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  brave  this  mountain  wHrfH*^ 
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The  enemy  were  beyond  the  reach  of  missiles,  and  safe  f x-om 
pursuit ;  and  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  were  here  an  inciunbrance 
rather  than  an  aid.  The  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the 
army  retired  in  tmnult  and  confusion,  harassed  by  the  enemy 
until  extricated  from  the  defile.  Taric,  who  had  beheld  cities 
and  castles  surrendering  without  a  blow,  was  enraged  at  being 
bi-aved  by  a  mere  horde  of  mountain  boors,  and  made  another 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  moimtains,  but  was  again  waylaid 
and  opposed  with  horrible  slaughter. 

The  'fiery  son  of  Ishmael  foamed  with  rage  at  being  thus 
checked  in  his  career  and  foiled  in  his  revenge.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  attempt,  and  returning  to  the 
vega,  when  a  Christian  boor  sought  his  camp,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  The  miserable  wretch  possessed  a 
cabin  and  a  httle  patch  of  ground  among  the  mountains,  and 
offered,  if  these  should  be  protected  from  ravage,  to  inform  the 
Arab  commander  of  a  way  by  which  troops  of  horse  might 
be  safely  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  the  sierra,  and  the 
whole  subdued.  The  name  of  this  caitiff  was  Fandino,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  perpetually  recorded  with  ignominy.  His  case 
is  an  instance  how  much  it  is  in  the  power,  at  times,  of  the 
most  insignificant  being  to  do  mischief,  and  how  all  the  valour 
of  the  magnanimous  and  the  brave  may  be  defeated  by  the 
treason  of  the  selfish  and  the  despicable. 

Instructed  by  this  traitor,  the  Arab  commander  caused  ten 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  four  thousand  horsemen,  com- 
manded by  a  vahant  captain,  named  Ibrahim  Albuxarra,  to 
be  conveyed  by  sea  to  the  little  port  of  Adra,  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean foot'  of  the  moimtains.  Here  they  landed,  and,  guided 
by  the  traitor,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  sierra,  laying 
every  thing' waste.  The  brave  mountaineers,  thus  henuned  in 
between  two  armies,  destitute  of  fortresses  and  without  hope 
of  succour,  were  obhged  to  capitulate ;  but  their  valour  was  not 
without  avail,  for  never,  even  m  Spain,  did  vanquished  people 
surrender  on  prouder  or  more  honourable  terms.  We  have 
named  the  wretch  who  betrayed  his  native  mountains ;  let  us, 
equally,  record  the  name  of  him  whose  pious  patriotism  saved 
them  from  desolation.  It  was  the  reverend  Bishop  Centerio. 
Wliile  the  warriors  rested  on  their  arms  in  grim  and  menacing 
tranquiUity  among  the  cliffs,  this  venerable  prelate  descended 
to  the  Ai-ab  tents  in  the  valley,  to  conduct  the  capitulation.  In 
stipulating  for  the  safety  of  his  people,  he  did  not  forget  that 
they  were  brave  men,  and  that  they  stiU  had  weai)ons  in  their 
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hands.  He  obtained  conditions  accordingly.  It  was  agroed 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  houses,  lands, 
and  personal  effects ;  that  they  should  be  immolested  in  their 
religion,  and  their  temples  and  priests  respected;  and  that 
tney  should  pay  no  other  tribute  than  such  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  render  to  their  kings.  Should  they  prefer  to 
leave  the  coiuitry  and  to  remove  to  any  part  d.  Christendom, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their  possessions;  and  to  take 
with  them  the  money,  and  aJl  their  other  effects.* 

Ibrahim  Albuxarra  remained  in  command  of  the  temtory, 
and  the  whole  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  took  his  name, 
which  has  since  been  shghtly  corrupted  into  that  of  liie 
Alpuxarras.  The  subjugation  of  this  rugged  region,  however, 
was  for  a  long  time  incomplete ;  many  of  the  Christians  main- 
tained a  wild  and  hostile  independence,  Uving  in  green  ^ene 
and  scanty  vaUey  s  among  the  heights ;  and  the  sierra  of  the 
Alpuxarras  has,  in  all  ages,  been  one  of  the  most  difOlcalt 
of  Andalusia  to  be  subdued. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPEDITION    OF    MAGUED    AGAINST    OORDOVA— PEFEWOE    OF 

PATRIOT    PELISTES. 

While  the  veteran  Taric  was  TYiflking  this  wide  oiicinft 
through  the  land,  the  expedition  imder  Magued  the  renegado 
proceeded  against  the  city  of  Cordova.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  ancient  place  had  beheld  the  great  army  of  Don  Bodsrick 
spi^eading  like  an  iniuidation  over  the  plain  of  the  GKiadal- 
quivir,  and  had  felt  confident  that  it  must  sweep  the  infidel 
invaders  from  the  land.  What  then  was  their  dismay,  when 
scattered  fugitives,  ^^ald  with  horror  and  affright,  brought 
them  tidings  of  the  entire  overtlirow  of  that  mighty  host,  and. 
the  disappearance  of  the  king !  In  the  midst  of  their  conster- 
nation, the  Gothic  noble,  Fehstes,  arrived  at  their  gates,  hag- 
gard with  fatigue  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind,  and  leading 
a  renmant  of  his  devoted  cavahers,  who  had  survived  the 
dreadful  battle  of  tlie  Guadalete.  The  people  of  Cordova  knew 
the  valiant  and  steadfast  spirit  of  Pelistes,  and  rallied  round 


*  Fedraza,  Hist.  Gronad.  p.  8,  c.  2.    Bleda,  Cronica,  L.  2,  o.  lOl 
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him  as  a  last  hope.  "Roderick  is  fallen," cried  they,  "and 
we  have  neither  king  nor  captain;  be  unto  us  as  a  sovereign;. 
t£ike  command  of  our  city,  and  protect  us  in  this  hour  of 
peril!" 

The  heart  of  Pelistes  was  free  from  ambition,  and  was  too 
much  broken  by  grief  to  be  flattered  by  the  offer  of  command; 
but  he  felt  above  every  thing  for  the  woes  of  his  country,  and 
was  ready  to  assmne  any  desperate  service  in  her  cause. 
"Your  city,"  said  he,  " is  surroimded  by  walls  and  towers, 
and  may  yet  check  the  progress  of  the  foe.  Promise  to  stand 
by  me  till  the  last,  and  I  will  undertake  your  defence. "  The 
inhabitants  aU  promised  implicit  obedience  and  devoted  zeal; 
for  what  will  not  the  inhabifcants  of  a  wealthy  city  promise 
and  profess  in  a  moment  of  alarm.  The  instant,  however, 
that  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Moslem  troops,  the 
wealthier  citizens  packed  up  their  effects  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  distant  city  of  Toledo.  Even  the  monks 
collected  the  riches  of  their  convents  and  churches,  and  fled. 
Pelistes,  though  he  saw  himself  thus  deserted  by  those  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  city,  yet  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  its  defence.  He  had  still  his  faithful 
though  scanty  band  of  cavahers,  and  a  number  of  fugitives  of 
the  army ;  in  all  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  men.  He 
stationed  guards,  therefore,  at  the  gates  and  in  the  towers, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  a  desperate  resistance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  Moslems  and  apostate  Chris- 
tians advanced,  under  the  command  of  the  Greek  renegade, 
Magued,  and  guided  by  the  traitor  Juhan.  While  they  were  yet 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  their  scouts  bix)ught  to  them  a 
shepherd,  whom  they  had  surprised  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  trembling  hind  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cordova, 
and  revealed  to  them  the  state  of  the  place,  and  the  weakness 
of  its  garrison. 

"And  the  walls  and  gates,"  said  Magued,  "  are  they  strong 
and  well  guarded?" 

"  The  walls  are  high,  and  of  wondi'ous  strength,"  rephed  the 
shepherd,  "and  soldiers  hold  watch  at  the  gates  by  day  and 
night.  But  there  is  one  place  where  the  city  may  be  secretly 
entered.  In  a  part  of  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  the 
battlements  are  broken,  and  there  is  a  breach  at  some  height 
from  the  ground.  Hard  by  stands  a  fig-tree,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  wall  may  easily  be  scaled." 

Having  received  this  information,  Magued  halted  with  his 
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army,  and  sent  forward  several  renegadi  i  Jhristians,  parfdsans 
of  Coimt  Julian,  who  entered  Cordova  is  if  flying  before  the 
enemy.  On  a  dark  and  tempestuous  n  ght,  the  Moelenis  ap- 
proached to  the  end  of  the  bridge  whic!  i  crosses  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  remained  in  ambush.  Maguod  took  a  small  party 
of  chosen  men,  and,  guided  by  the  shepherd,  forded  the  stream 
and  groped  silently  along  the  wall  to  the  place  where  stood  the 
fig-tree.  The  traitors,  who  had  fraudulently  entered  the  dty, 
were  ready  on  the  wall  to  render  assistance.  Magued  ordered 
his  followers  to  make  use  of  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans 
instead  of  cords,  and  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  clamber- 
ing into  the  breach. 

Drawing  their  scimitars,  they  now  hastened  to  the  gate 
which  opened  towards  the  bridge;  the  guards,  suspectiiig  bo 
assault  from  withm,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  easily  over- 
powered ;  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  army  that  had 
remained  in  ambush,  rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  with- 
out opposition. 

The  alarm  had  by  this  time  spread  throughout  the  city;  bat 
already  a  torrent  of  armed  men  was  pouring  throu^  the 
streets.  Pelistes  sallied  forth  with  his  cavaliers  and  such  of 
the  soldiery  as  he  could  coUect,  and  endeavoured  to  i^epel  the 
foe ;  but  every  effort  was  in  vain.  The  Christians  were  dowlj 
driven  from  street  to  stre3t,  and  square  to  square,  diflputK^ 
every  inch  of  ground;  imtil,  finding  anotherbody  of  theenfiiiay 
approaching  to  attack  them  in  rear,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
convent,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  to  and  barring  the  pon- 
derous doors.  The  Moors  attempted  to  force  the  gates,  bat 
were  assailed  with  such  showers  of  missiles  from  the  wiAdows 
and  battlements  that  they  were  obhged  to  retiile.  PeUfertxto 
examined  the  convent,  and  found  it  admirably  calcnlated'for 
defence.  It  was  of  great  extent,  with  spacious  coorte  a!ilA 
cloisters.  The  gates  were  massive,  and  secured  with  boMl 
and  bars;  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness;  the  windows 
high  and  grated ;  there  was  a  great  tank  or  cistern  of  wat^, 
and  the  friars,  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  had  left  behind' a 
good  supply  of  provisions.  Here,  then,  Pelistes  proposed  to 
make  a  stand,  and  to  endeavour  to  hold  out  until  succour  eboiild 
arrive  from  some  other  city.  His  proposition  was  received 
with  shouts  by  his  loyal  cavaliers :  not  one  of  whom  bat 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  commander. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  GEORGE  BY  PBLISTES. 

For  three  long  and  anxious  months  did  the  good  knight 
Pehstes  and  his  cavaliers  defend  their  sacred  asylum  against 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  infidels.  The  standard  of  the  true 
faith  was  constantly  displayed  from  the  loftiest  tower,  and  a 
fire  blazed  there  throughout  the  night,  as  signals  of  distress  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  watchman  from  his  turret  kept 
a  wary  lookout  over  the  land,  hoping  in  every  cloud  of  dust 
to  descry  the  gUttering  helms  of  Christian  warriors.  The 
country,  however,  was  forlorn  and  absmdoned,  or  if  per- 
chance a  human  being  was  perceived,  it  was  some  Arab  horse- 
man, careering  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  as  fearlessly  as 
if  it  were  his  native  desert. 

By  degrees  the  provisions  of  the  convent  were  consumed, 
and  the  cavaUers  had  to  slay  their  horses,  one  by  one,  for  food. 
They  suffered  the  wasting  miseries  of  famine  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  always  met  their  commander  with  a  smile.  Pelistes, 
however,  read  their  sufferings  in  their  wan  and  emaciated 
countenances,  and  felt  more  for  them  than  for  himself.  He 
was  grieved  at  heart  that  such  loyalty  and  valour  should  only 
lead  to  slavery  or  death,  and  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt  for  their  deliverance.  AssembUng  them  one  day  in 
the  court  of  the  convent,  he  disclosed  to  them  his  purpose. 

**  Comi^ades  and  brothers  in  arms,"  said  he,  **  it  is  needless  to 
conceal  danger  from  brave  men.  Our  case  is  desperate ;  our 
countrymen  either  know  not  or  heed  not  our  situation,  or 
have  not  the  means  to  help  us.  There  is  but  one  chance  of 
escape ;  it  is  full  of  peril,  and,  as  your  leader,  I  claim  the  right 
to  brave  it.  To-morrow  at  break  of  day  I  will  sally  forth 
and  make  for  the  city  gates  at  the  moment  of  their  being 
opened;  no  one  will  suspect  a  solitary  horseman;  I  shall  be 
taken  for  one  of  those  recreant  christians  who  have  basely 
mingled  with  the  enemy.  K  I  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the 
city  I  will  hasten  to  Toledo  for  assistance.  In  all  events  I  shall 
be  back  in  less  than  twenty  days.  Keep  a  vigilant  lookout 
toward  the  nearest  mountain.  If  you  behold  five  lights  blaz- 
ing upon  its  summit,  be  assured  I  am  at  hand  with  succour, 
and  prepare  yourselves  to  sally  forth  upon  the  city  as  I  attack 
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tho  gates.    Should  I  fail  in  obtaining  aid,  I  will  return  to  die 
with  you." 

When  he  had  finished,  his  warriors  would  fain  have  severally 
luidortaken  the  enterprise,  and  they  remonstrated  against  his 
exposing  himself  to  such  peril ;  but  he  was  not  to  bo  shaken 
from  his  purpose.  On  the  following  morning,  ere  the  break 
of  day,  his  horse  was  led  forth,  caparisoned,  into  the  court  of 
the  convent,  and  Pelistes  appeared  m.  complete  armour.  As- 
sembling his  cavaliers  in  the  chapel,  he  prayed  with  them  for 
some  time  before  the  altar  ot  the  holy  Virgin.  Then  rismg 
and  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  "God  knows,  my  com- 
panions," said  he,  *'  whether  we  have  any  longer  a  country;  if 
not,  better  wore  we  in  our  graves.  Loyal  and  true  have  ye  been 
to  me,  and  loyal  have  ye  been  to  my  son,  even  to  the  hour  dt 
his  death;  and  grieved  am  I  that  I  have  no  other  means  of 
proving  my  love  for  you,  than  by  adventuring  my  worthless 
life  for  your  dehverance.  All  I  ask  of  you  before  I  go,  is  a 
solemn  promise  to  defend  yourselves  to  the  last  like  brave  men 
and  Christian  cavaliers,  and  never  to  renoimce  your  ^th,  or 
throw  yourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  renegade  Ma^ed,  or  tbe 
traitor  Julian."  They  all  pledged  their  words,  and  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  the  same  ofPect  before  the  altar. 

Pelistes  then  embraced  them  one  by  one,  and  gave  fiiem  Ws 
benediction,  and  as  he  did  so  his  heart  yearned  over  them,  for 
he  felt  towards  them,  not  merely  as  a  companion  in  arnul  and  as 
a  commander,  but  as  a  father;  and  he  took  leave  of  them  aB if 
he  had  been  going  to  his  death.  The  warriors,  on  their  part, 
crowded  round  him  in  silence,  kissing  his  hands  and  the 
of  his  surcoat,  and  many  of  the  sternest  shed  tears. 

The  gray  of  the  dawning  had  just  streaked  the  eas^ 
PeUstes  took  lance  in  hand,  himg  his  shield  about  his 
and  mounting  his  steed,  issued  quietly  forth  from  a  postern  of 
the  convent.  He  paced  slowly  through  the  vacant  streets,  and 
the  tramp  of  his  steed  echoed  afar  in  that  silent  hour;  bat  no 
one  suspected  a  warrior,  moving  thus  singly  and  tranquilly  in 
an  armed  city,  to  be  an  enemy.  He  arrived  at  the  gate  just  at 
the  hour  of  opening;  a  foraging  party  was  entering  with  cattle 
and  with  beasts  of  burden,  and  he  passed  imheeded  tfaioiigji 
the  throng.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  soldierB  who 
guarded  the  gate,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  at  length,  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mountains.  Hien 
he  paused,  and  alighted  at  a  sohtary  farm-house  to  breatiie  taiB 
panting  steed;  but  had  scarce  put  foot  to  ground  when  to 
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heard  the  distant  sotmd  of  piirsuit,  and  heheld  a  horseman 
spurring  up  the  mountain. 

Throwing  himself  again  upon  his.steed,  he  abandoned  the 
road  and  galloped  across  the  rugged  heights.  The  deep  dry- 
channel  of  a  torrent  checked  his  career,  and  his  horse  stum- 
bling upon  the  margin,  rolled  with  his  rider  to  the  bottom. 
Pelistes  was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fall,  and  his  whole  visage 
was  bathed  in  blood.  His  horse,  too,  was  maimed  and  unable 
to  stand,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escai)e.  The  enemy  drew 
near,  and  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Magued,  the  renegado 
general,  who  had  perceived  him  as  he  issued  forth  from  the 
city,  and  had  followed  singly  in  pursuit.  **Well  met,  sefior 
alcayde!"  exclaimed  he,  "and  overtaken  in  good  time.  Sur- 
render yourseK  my  prisoner." 

Pelistes  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword, 
bracing  his  shield,  and  preparing  for  defence.  Magued,  though 
an  apostate,  and  a  fierce  warrior,  possessed  some  sparks  of 
knightly  magnanimity.  Seeing  his  adversary  dismounted,  he 
disdained  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage,  but,  alighting,  tied 
his  hoi*se  to  a  tree. 

The  conflict  that  ensued  was  desperate  and  doubtful,  for 
seldom  had  two  warriors  met  so  well  matched  or  of  equal 
prowess.  Their  shields  were  hacked  to  pieces,  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  their  armoiu',  and  stained  with 
their  blood.  They  paused  repeatedly  to  take  breath ;  regard- 
ing each  other  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Pehstes,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  injured  by  his  fall,  and  fought  to 
great  disadvantage.  The  renegado  perceived  it,  and  sought  not 
to  slay  him,  but  to  take  him  ahve.  Shifting  his  gi'ound  con- 
tinually, he  wearied  his  antagonist,  who  was  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  from  the  loss  of  blood.  At  length  Pelistes  seemed 
to  summon  up  all  his  remaining  strength  to  make  a  signal 
blow ;  it  was  skilfully  parried,  and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  The  renegado  ran  up,  and  putting  his  foot  upon  his 
sword,  and  the  point  of  his  scimitar  to  his  throat,  called  upon 
him  to  ask  his  life ;  but  Pelistes  lay  without  sense,  and  as  one 
dead.  Magued  then  unlaced  the  helmet  of  his  vanquished 
enemy,  and  seated  himself  on  a  rock  beside  him,  to  recover 
breath.  In  this  situation  the  warriors  were  found  by  cer- 
tain Moorish  cavaliers,  who  marvelled  much  at  the  traces  of 
that  stem  and  bloody  combat. 

Finding  there  was  yet  life  in  the  Christian  knight,  they  laid 
him  upon  one  of  their  horses,  and  aiding  Magued  to  remoimt 
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his  steea,  proceeded  slowly  to  the  city.  As  the  convoy  passed 
by  the  convent,  the  cavaUei-s  looked  forth  and  beheld  their 
commander  borne  along.bleeding  and  a  captive.  Furious  at 
the  sight,  they  saUied  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  superior  force  and  driven  back  to  the  great  portal  of  t^ 
church.  The  enemy  entered  pell-mell  with  them,  fighting 
from  aisle  to  aisle,  from  altar  to  altar,  and  in  the  courts  and 
cloisters  of  the  convent.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers 
died  bravely,  sword  in  hand;  the  rest  were  disabled  with 
woimds  and  made  prisoners.  The  convent,  which  was  lately 
their  castle,  was  now  made  their  prison,  and  in  after-tiineB,  in 
commemoration  of  this  event,  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of 
St.  George  of  the  Captives. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MEETING    B^iJTWEEN    THE    PATRIOT    PEUSTES   AND    THK    TRAIIOB 

JULIAN. 

The  loyalty  and  prowess  of  the  good  knight  Pelistes  had 
gained  him  the  reverence  even  of  liis  enemies.  He  was  far  a 
long  time  disabled  by  his -wounds,  during  which  he  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Arab  chieftains,  who  strove  by  every  coiirteoai 
means  to  cheer  his  sadness  ancl  make  bim  forget  tibiat  he  ivaB 
a  captive.  When  he  was  recovered  from  his  wounds  thfly 
gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet,  to  testify  their  admiratkm  il 
his  virtues. 

Pelistes  appeared  at  the  banquet  clad  in  sable  armour,  -and 
with  a  countenance  pale  and  dejected,  for  the  ills  of  Ins 
coimtry  evermore  preyed  upon  his  heart.  Among  the  auBflin- 
bled  guests  was  Count  Julian,  who  held  a  higji  command  in 
the  Moslem  army,  and  was  arrayed  in  garments  of  ming^ 
Chi'istian  and  morisco  fashion.  Pelistes  had  been  a  cloia 
ancl  bosom  friend  of  Julian  in  former  times,  and  had  served 
with  him  in  the  wai*s  in  Afidca,  but  when  the  count  adTanoed 
to  accost  him  with  his  wonted  amity,  he  turned  away  in 
silence  and  deigned  not  to  notice  him;  neither,  during  Ae 
whole  of  the  repast,  did  he  address  to  bim  ever  a  ipcrd,  t)^ 
treated  him  as  one  unkno^vn. 

When  the  banquet  was  nearly  at  a  close,  the 
turned  upon  tho  events  of  the  war,  and  the  Moslem 
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in  great  courtesy,  dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  many  of  the  Chris* 
tian  cavaliers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  all  extolled  the 
valour  of  those  who  had  recently  perished  in  the  defence  of  the 
convent.  Pehstes  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  checked  the 
grief  which  swelled  within  his  bosom  as  he  thought  of  his  de- 
voted cavahers.  At  length,  lifting  up  his  voice,  '*  Happy  are 
the  dead,"  said  he,  "for  they  rest  in  peace,  and  are  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  their  piety  and  valour !  I  could  momii 
over  the  loss  of  my  companions  in  arms,  but  they  have  fallen 
with  honoiu',  and  are  spared  the  wretchedness  I  feel  in 
witnessing  the  thi-aldom  of  my  country.  I  have  seen  my  only 
son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  my  age,  cut  down  at  my  side;  I 
have  beheld  kindred,  friends,  and  fc^owei's  falling  one  by  one 
around  me,  and  have  become  so  seasoned  to  those  losses  that  I 
have  ceased  to  weep.  Yet  there  is  one  man  over  whose  loss  1 
will  never  cease  to  grieve.  He  was  the  loved  companion  of 
my  youth,  and  the  steadfast  associate  of  my  graver  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  Christian  knights.  As  a  friend 
he  was  loving  and  sincere ;  as  a  warrior  his  achievements  wer© 
above  all  praise.  What  has  become  of  him,  alas !  I  know  not. 
If  fallen  in  battle,  and  I  knew  where  his  bones  were  laid, 
whether  bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Xeres,  or  buried  in  the 
waters  of  the  Guadalete,  I  would  seek  them  out  and  enshrine 
them  as  the  rehcs  of  a  sainted  patriot.  Or  if,  like  many  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  he  should  be  driven  to  wander  in  foreip^n 
lands,  I  would  join  him  in  his  hapless  exile,  and  we  would 
mourn  together  over  the  desolation  of  our  country." 

Even  the  hearts  of  the  Arab  warriors  were  touched  by  the 
lament  of  the  good  Pelistes,  and  they  said — "Who  was  this 
peerless  friend  in  whose  praise  thou  art  so  fervent?" 

"  His  name,"  replied  Pelistes,  **  was  Count  Jidian." 

The  Moslem  warriors  stared  with  surprise.  "Noble  cava- 
lier," exclaimed  they,  "has  grief  disordered  thy  senses?  Be- 
hold thy  friend  hving  and  standing  before  thee,  and  yet  thou 
dost  not  know  him !    This,  this  is  Count  Julian !" 

Upon  this,  Pelistes  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  count,  and 
regarded  him  for  a  time  with  a  lofty  and  stem  demeanour; 
and  the  countenance  of  JuHan  darkened,  and  was  troubled, 
and  his  eye  sank  beneath  the  regard  of  that  loyal  and  honour- 
able cavalier.  And  Pelistes  said,  "In  the  name  of  God,  I 
charge  thee,  man  unknown!  to  answer.  Dost  thou  presume 
to  call  thyself  Count  Julian?" 

The  count  reddened  with  anger  at  these  words.    "  Pelistes," 
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said  he,  "what  means  this  mockery?  thou  knowest  me  well ; 
thou  knowest  me  for  Count  Julian." 

"J  know  thee  for  a  base  impostor !"  cried  Pelistes.  *'  Count 
Julian  was  a  noble  Gothic  knight ;  but  tiiou  appearest  in  mon- 
grel Moorish  garb.  Count  Julian  wjis  a  Christian,  faithful  and 
devout;  but  I  behold  in  thee  a  ronegado  and  an  infideL  Count 
Jidian  was  ever  loyal  to  his  king,  and  foremost  in  his  coun- 
try's cause;  were  he  Uving  he  would  be  the  first  to  put  shield 
on  neck  and  lance  in  rest,  to  dear  the  land  of  her  invaders; 
but  thou  art  a  hoary  traitor !  thy  hands  are  stained  with  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Goths,  and  thou  hast  betrayed  thy  country 
and  thy  God!  Therefore,  I  again  rei)eat,  man  unknown  1  if 
thou  sayest  thou  art  Count  Julian,  thou  liestl  My  friend, 
alas  I  is  dead;  and  thou  art  some  fiend  from  hell,  whidi  hast 
taken  possession  of  his  body  to  dishonour  his  memory  and 
render  him  an  abhorrence  among  men!"  So  saying,  PeliflteB 
turned  his  back  upon  the  traitor,  and  went  forth  from  the 
banquet;  leaving  Count  Julian  overwhelmed  with  eonfusian, 
and  an  object  of  scorn  to  all  the  Moslem  cavaliers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HOW  TARIC  EL  TUERTO  CAPTURED  THE  CITY  OF  TOI^EDO  THROUm 
THE  ATD  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  HOW  HE  FOUND  THB  FAMODB 
TAIJSMANIC  TABLE  OP  SOLOMON. 

WnmE  these  events  were  passing  in  Coidova,  the  one^yad 
Arab  general,  Taiic  el  Tuerto,  having  subdued  the  city  and 
vega  of  Granada,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Son  and  Air. 
directed  his  march  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  to  aHaek 
the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Gk>thic  kings.  So 
great  was  the  teiTor  caused  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  tlia 
invaders,  that  at  the  very  rumour  of  their  approach,  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  though  thus  in  the  very  citadel  of  tlie 
kingdom,  abandoned  it  and  fled  to  the  moimtains  with  tfaeir 
families.  Enough  i-emained,  however,  to  have  made  a  fiormi- 
dable  defence ;  and,  as  the  city  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rcM^ 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers,  and  almost  girdled 
by  the  Tagus,  it  threatened  a  long  resistance.  Tho  Arab 
warrioi's  pitched  their  tents  in  the  vega,  on  tho  bordera  of 
the  river,  and  prepared  for  a  tedious  siege. 
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One  evening,  as  Taric  was  seated  in  his  tent  meditating  on 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  assail  tliis  rock-built  city,  certain 
of  the  patrols  of  the  camp  brought  a  stranger  before  him. 
**  As  we  were  going  our  rounds,"  said  they,  **we  beheld  this 
man  lowered  down  with  cords  from  a  tower,  and  he  delivered 
himself  into  our  hands,  praying  to  be  conducted  to  thy 
pi-esence,  that  he  might  reveal  to  thee  certain  things  im- 
portant for  thee  to  know." 

Taric  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  stranger:  he  was  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  with  a  long  beard  which  spread  upon  his  gabardine,  and 
descended  even  to  his  girdle.  *' What  hast  thou  to  reveal?" 
said  he  to  the  Israelite.  "  What  I  have  to  reveal,"  rephed  the 
other,  **is  for  thee  alone  to  hear;  conunand  then,  I  entreat 
thee,  that  these  men  withdraw."  When  they  were  alone  he 
addressed  Taric  in  Arabic:  **Know,  O  leader  of  the  host  of 
Islam,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  sent  to  thee  on  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Israel  resident  in  Toledo.  We  have  been  oppressed 
and  insulted  by  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
and  now  that  they  are  threatened  with  siege,  they  have  taken 
from  us  all  our  provisions  and  our  money;  they  have  com- 
pelled us  to  work  like  slaves,  repairing  their  walls ;  and  they 
obhge  us  to  bear  arms  and  guard  a  part  of  the  towers.  We 
abhor  their  yoke,  and  are  ready,  if  thou  wilt  receive  us  as 
subjects  and  permit  us  the  free  enjoyment  of  our  religion  and 
our  property,  to  deliver  the  towers  we  guard  into  thy  hands, 
and  to  give  thee  safe  entrance  into  the  city." 

The  Arab  chief  was  overjoyed  at  this  proposition,  and  he 
rendered  much  honour  to  the  rabbi,  and  gave  orders  to  clothe 
him  in  a  costly  robe,  and  to  perfume  his  beard  with  essences 
of  a  pleasant  odour,  so  that  he  was  the  most  sweet  smeUing  of 
his  tribe ;  and  he  said,  * '  Make  thy  words  good,  and  put  me  in 
possession  of  the  city,  and  I  will  do  all  and  more  than  thou 
hast  required,  and  will  bestow  coimtless  wealth  upon  thee  and 
thy  brethren." 

Then  a  plan  was  devised  between  them  by  which  the  city 
was  to  be  betrayed  and  given  up.  **But  how  shall  I  be 
secured,"  said  he,  **that  all  thy  tribe  will  fulfil  what  thou 
hast  engaged,  and  that  this  is  not  a  stratagem  to  get  me 
and  my  people  into  your  power  ?" 

**This  shall  be  thy  assurance,"  replied  the  rabbi:  "Ten  of 
the  principal  Israelites  will  come  to  this  tent  and  remain 
as  hostages." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Taric;  and  he  made  oath  to  accomplish 
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all  that  he  had  promised ;  and  the  Jewish  hostageB  came  and 
delivered  themselves  into  his  hands. 

On  a  dai*k  night,  a  chosen  hand  of  Mostom.  warriors  ap 
proached  the  part  of  the  walls  guarded  hy  the  Jews,  and  wem  | 
secretly  admitted  into  a  postern  gate  and  concealed  within  a  | 
tower.  Three  thousand  Arahs  were  at  the  same  time  placed  I 
in  amhush  among  rocks  and  thickets,  in  a  place  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  river,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city.  On 
the  following  morning  Taric  ravaged  the  gardens  of  the  valley, 
and  set  fire  to  the  farm-houses,  and  then  breaking  up  his  camf 
marched  off  as  if  abandoning  the  siege. 

The  people  of  Toledo  gazed  with  astonishment  from  their 
walls  at  the  retiring  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  scarcely 
could  credit  their  imexpected  deliverance;  before  night  there 
was  not  a  tiu'ban  nor  a  hostile  lance  to  be  seen  in  the  vega. 
They  attributed  it  all  to  the  special  intervention  of  fheir 
patron  saint,  Leocadia;  and  the  following  day  being  palm 
Simday,  they  sallied  forth  in  procession,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  to  the  church  of  that  blessed  saint,  which  is  Bitoated 
without  the  walls,  that  they  might  return  thanVB  for  her 
marvellous  protection. 

When  all  Toledo  had  thus  x)oured  itself  forth,  and  wbb 
marching  with  cross  and  reUc  and  solemn  chaunt  towards 
the  chapel,  the  Arabs,  who  had  bo3n  concealed  in  the  tower, 
rushed  forth  and  barred  the  gates  of  the  city.  While  some 
guarded  the  gates,  others  dispersed  themselves  about  llie 
streets,  slaying  all  who  made  resistance;  and  others  kindled 
a  fire  and  made  a  column  of  smoke  on  the  top  of  the  citadd. 
At  sight  of  this  signal,  the  Arabs,  in  ambusdi,  befyond  llie 
river,  rose  with  a  great  shout,  and  attacked  the  mdhttode 
who  were  thronging  to  the  church  of  St.  LeocadiaL  llifln 
was  a  great  massacre,  although  the  people  were  withoiit 
arms,  and  made  no  resistance;  and  it  is  said,  in  andept 
clironicles,  that  it  was  the  apostate  Bishop  Oppas  who  guided 
the  Moslems  to  their  prey,  and  incited  them  to  this  Hbmglitor. 
The  pious  reader,  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  will  be  slow  to 
believe  such  turpitude;  but  there  is  nothing  more  venomoaB 
than  the  rancour  of  an  apostate  priest;  for  the  best  tfaia^i 
in  this  world,  when  corinipted,  become  the  worst  and  most 
baneful. 

Many  of  the  Christians  had  taken  refuge  within  the  cinixdi, 
and  had  barred  the  doors,  but  Oppas  commanded  timt  Ifae 
should  bo  set  to  the  portals,  threatening  to  pot 
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withiix  to  the  sworcL  Happily  the  veteran  Taric  arrived 
just  in  time  to  stay  the  fury  of  this  reverend  renegado.  He 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  call  off  the  troops  from  the  carnage, 
and  extended  grace  to  all  the  surviving  inhahitants.  They 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  qiuet  possession  of  their  homes 
and  effects,  paying  only  a  moderate  tribute ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  exercise  the  rites  of  their  rehgion  in  the  existing 
churches,  to  the  number  of  seven,  but  were  prohibited  from 
erecting  any  others.  Those  who  preferred  to  leave  the  city, 
were  suffered  to  depart  in  safety,  but  not  to  take  with  them 
any  of  their  wealth. 

Immense  spoil  was  found  by  Taric  in  the  alcazar,  or  royal 
castle,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
city.  Among  the  regalia  treasured  up  in  a  secret  chamber, 
were  twenty-five  regal  crowns  of  fine  gold,  garnished  with 
jacynths,  amethysts,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 
These  were  the  crowns  of  the  different  Grothic  kings  who  had 
reigned  in  Spain ;  it  having  been  the  usage,  on  the  death  of 
each  king,  to  deposit  his  crown  in  this  treasury,  inscribing  on 
it  his  name  and  age.* 

When  Taric  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  city,  the  Jews 
came  to  him  in  procession,  with  songs  and  dances  and  the 
sound  of  timbrel  and  psaltery,  hailing  him  as  their  lord,  and 
reminding  him  of  his  promises. 

The  son  of  Ishmael  kept  his  word  with  the  children  of  Israel; 
they  were  protected  in  the  possession  of  all  their  wealth  and 
the  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  and  were,  moreover,  rewarded 
with  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver,  and  much  moneys.f 

A  subsequent  expedition  was  led  by  Taric  against  Guadalax- 
ara,  which  surrendered  without  resistance ;  he  moreover  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Medina  Ceh,  where  he  found  an  inestimable 
table  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  spoil  taken  at  Rome  by 
Alaric,  at  the  time  that  the  sacred  city  was  conquered  by  the 
Goths.  It  was  composed  of  one  single  and  entire  emerald,  and 
possessed  talismanic  powers ;  for  traditions  affirm  that  it  was 
the  work  of  genii,  and  had  been  wrought  by  them  for  King 
Solomon  the  wise,  the  son  of  David.  This  marvellous  relic 
was  carefully  preserved  by  Taric,  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
his  spoils,  being  intended  by  him  as  a  present  to  the  caliph; 


*  Conde,  Hist,  de  laa  Arabes  en  Espafia,  c.  12. 

t  The  stratagem  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo  is  recorded  briefly  by  Bishop  Lucas  de 
Tuy,  in  his  chronicle,  but  is  related  at  large  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis. 
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and  in  commemoration  of  it  the  city  was  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Medina  Almeyda;  that  is  to  say,  **  The  City  of  the  Table."* 

Having  made  these  and  other  conquests  of  less  im.portance, 
and  having  collected  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
rich  stuffs  and  precious  stones,  Taric  returned  with  his  booty 
to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


MUZ  A.  BEN  NOSIER;  HIS  ENTRANCE  INTO  SPAIN,  AND  OAPTUBE  OF 

CARMONA. 

Let  US  leave  for  a  season  the  bold  Taric  in  his  triumphant 
progress  from  city  to  city,  while  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Muza  ben 
Nosier,  the  renowned  Emir  of  Almagreb,  and  the  conunander- 
in-chief  of  the  Moslem  forces  of  the  west.  When  that  jealous 
chieftain  had  despatched  his  letter  commanding  Taric  to  pause 
and  await  his  coining,  he  immediately  made  every  preparation 
to  enter  Spain  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  and  to  take 
command  of  the  conquering  army.  He  left  his  eldest  son, 
Abdalasis,  in  Caervan,  with  authority  over  Almagreb,  or 
Western  Africa.  This  Abdalasis  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiery  for  the  magnanimity  and 
the  engaging  affability  which  graced  his  courage. 

Muza  ben  Nosier  crossed  the  strait  of  Hercules  with  a  chosen 
force  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  Arabs 
and  Africans.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Menian 
and  Abdelola,  and  by  numerous  illustrious  Arabian  cavalim 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish.  He  landed  his  shining  legions  en 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  pitched  his  tents  near  to  the  Ghia- 
diana.  There  first  he  received  inteUigence  of  the  disobedienoe 
of  Taric  to  his  orders,  and  that,  without  waiting  his  airival, 
the  impetuous  cliief tain  had  continued  his  career,  and  with  his 
hght  Ai*ab  squadrons  had  overrun  and  subdued  the  noblest 
provinces  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 


♦  According  to  Arabian  legends,  this  table  was  a  mirror  reveaLin^^  all  great  eventiB; 
insomuch  that  by  looking  on  it  the  possessor  might  behold  battles  and  sieges  aitf 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  all  actions  worthy  of  renown;  and  might  ttius  flflOeiiidB  ths 
truth  of  all  historic  transactions.  It  was  a  mirror  of  liiiitory,  therefore;  *»>«< 
very  probably  aided  King  Solomon  m  acquiring  iliat  prodi^^om  knowledge 
wisdom  for  which  he  was  renowned. 
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The  jealous  spirit  of  Miiza  was  still  more  exasperated  by 
these  tidings ;  he  looked  upon  Taiic  no  longer  as  a  friend  and 
coadjutor,  but  as  an  invidious  rival,  the  decided  enemy  of  his 
glory ;  and  he  determined  on  his  ruin.  His  fibrst  consideration, 
however,  was  to  secure  to  himself  a  share  in  the  actual  con- 
quest of  the  land  before  it  should  be  entirely  subjugated. 

Taking  guides,  therefore,  from  among  his  Christian  captives, 
ho  set  out  to  subdue  such  parts  of  the  country  as  had  not  been 
visited  by  Taric.  The  first  place  which  he  assailed  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Carmona ;  it  was  not  of  great  magnitude,  but 
was  fortified  with  high  walls  and  massive  towers,  and  many  of 
the  fugitives  of  the  late  army  had  thrown  themselves  into  it. 

The  Goths  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  their  first  panic ; 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Moslem  troops, 
and  their  native  courage  had  been  roused  by  danger.  Short- 
ly after  the  Arabs  had  encamped  before  their  walls,  a  band 
of  cavaliers  made  a  sudden  sally  one  morning  before  the 
break  of  day,  fell  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise,  killed  above 
throe  hundred  of  them  in  their  tents,  and  effected  their  retreat 
into  the  city;  leaving  twenty  of  their  nmnberdead,  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  camp. 

On  the  following  day  they  made  another  sally,  and  fell  on  a 
different  quarter  of  the  encampment ;  but  the  Arabs  were  on 
their  guard,  and  met  them  with  superior  numbers.  After 
fighting  fiercely  for  a  time,  they  were  routed,  and  fled  full 
speed  for  the  city,  ^vith  the  Arabs  hard  upon  their  traces. 
The  guards  within  feared  to  open  the  gate,  lest  with  their 
friends  they  should  admit  a  torrent  of  enemies.  Seeing  them- 
selves thus  shut  out,  the  fugitives  detennined  to  die  Hke  brave 
soldiers  rather  than  surrender.  Wheeling  suddenly  round, 
they  opened  a  path  through  the  host  of  their  pursuers,  fought 
their  way  back  to  the  camp,  and  raged  about  it  with  desperate 
fury  until  they  were  all  slain,  after  having  killed  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  enemy.* 

Muza  now  ordered  that  the  place  should  be  taken  by  storm. 
The  Moslems  assailed  it  on  all  sides,  but  were  vigorously  re- 
sisted; many  were  slain  by  showers  of  stones,  arrows,  and 
boiling  pitch,  and  many  who  had  mounted  with  scaling  lad- 
ders were  thrown  headlong  from  the  battlements.  The  al- 
cayde,  Galo,  aided  solely  by  two  men,  defended  a  tower  and  a 
portion  of  the  wall ;   killing  and  wounding  with  a  cross-bow 

*  Abiilcasim,  Perdida  de  Espafia,  L.  1,  c.  13. 
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more  than  eighty  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  lasted  above  half 
a  day,  when  the  Moslems  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

Muza  was  astonished  and  exasperated  at  meeting  with  such 
a  formidable  resistance  from  so  small  a  city ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places,  during  that  memorable  conquest,  where  the 
Gothic  valour  shone  forth  with  its  proper  lustre.  While  the 
Moslem  army  lay  encamped  before  the  place,  it  was  joined  by 
Magued  the  renegade,  and  Count  Jidian  the  traitor,  with  one 
thousand  horsemen ;  most  of  them  recreant  Christians,  base 
betrayers  of  their  country,  and  more  savage  in  their  warfare 
tlian  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  To  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Muza,  and  to  evince  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  count 
midertook,  by  wily  stratagem,  to  put  this  gallant  city  in  his 
power. 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  a  number  of  Christians, 
habited  as  travelling  merchants,  arrived  at  one  of  the  gates, 
conducting  a  train  of  mules  laden  with  arms  and  warlike 
mimitions.  "Open  the  gate  quickly,"  cried  they;  "we bring 
supphes  for  the  garrison,  but  the  Arabs  have  discovered,  and 
are  in  pursuit  of  us."  The  gate  was  thrown  open,  the  mer- 
chants entered  with  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  were  joyfully 
received.  Meat  and  drink  were  placed  before  them,  and  after 
they  had  refreshed  themselves  they  retired  to  the  quarters 
allotted  to  them. 

These  pretended  merchants  were  Coimt  Julian  and  a  number 
of  his  partisans.  At  the  hoin*  of  midnight  they  stole  forth 
silently,  and  assembling  together,  proceeded  to  what  was 
called  the  Gate  of  Cordova.  Here  setting  suddenly  upon  the 
imsuspecting  guards,  they  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  bwgA 
and  throwing  open  the  gates,  admitted  a  great  body  of  the 
Arabs.  The  inhabitants  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  sonnd 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  clattering  of  horses.  The  Azahs 
scoured  the  streets;  a  horrible  massacre  was  commenced,  in 
which  none  were  spared  but  such  of  the  females  as  were  young 
and  beautiful,  and  fitted  to  grace  the  harems  of  the  conqueranai 
The  arrival  of  Muza  put  an  end  to  the  pillage  and  the  alaug^- 
ter,  and  he  granted  favourable  terms  to  the  survivors.  Thus 
the  valiant  little  city  of  Carmona,  after  nobly  resisting  the 
open  assaults  of  the  infidels,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  at 
apostate  Christians.* 

♦  Cron,  Rcn.  do  Kspriua,  por  Alonzo  v\  Sabio.    P.  S,c.  1 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MUZA  MARCHES  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OP  SEVILLE. 

After  the  capture  of  Carmona,  Muza  descended  into  a  noble 
plain,  covered  with  fields  of  graia,  with  orchards  and  gardens, 
through  which  ghded  the  soft-flowing  Guadalquivir.  On  the 
borders  of  the  river  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Seville,  sur- 
rounded by  Roman  walls,  and  defended  by  its  golden  tower. 
Understanding  from  his  spies  that  the  city  had  lost  the  flower  of 
its  youth  in  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  Muza  anticipated  but  a 
faiat  resistance.  A  considerable  force,  however,  still  remained 
within  the  place,  and  what  they  wanted  in  numbers  they  made 
up  in  resolution.  For  some  days  they  withstood  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  and  defended  their  walls  with  great  courage. 
Their  want  of  warlike  munitions,  however,  and  the  superior 
force  and  skill  of  the  besieging  army,  left  them  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  hold  out  long.  There  were  two  youthful  cava- 
liers of  uncommon  valour  in  the  city.  They  assembled  the 
warriors  and  addressed  them.  '*We  cannot  save  the  city," 
said  they;  "but  at  least  we  may  save  ourselves,  and  preserve 
so  many  strong  arms  for  the  service  of  our  country.  Let  us 
cut  our  way  through  the  infidel  force  and  gain  some  secure 
fortress,  from  whence  we  may  return  with  augmented  num- 
bers for  the  rescue  of  the  city." 

The  advice  of  the  young  cavaliers  was  adopted.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night  the  garrison  assembled  to  the  number  of 
about  three  thousand;  the  most  part  motmted  on  horsebac|^ 
Suddenly  sallying  from  one  of  the  gates,  they  rushed  in  a  coin- 
pact  body  upon  the  camp  of  the  Saracens,  which  was  negli- 
gently guarded,  for  the  Moslems  expected  no  such  act  of 
desperation.  The  camp  was  a  scene  of  great  carnage  and 
confusion;  many  were  slain  on  both  sides;  the  two  valiant 
leaders  of  the  Christians  feU  covered  with  wounds,  but  the 
main  body  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  centre 
of  the  army,  and  in  making  their  retreat  to  Beja  in  Lusitania. 

Muza  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  desperate 
sally.  In  the  morning  he  perceived  the  gates  of  the  city  wide 
open.  A  number  of  ancient  and  venerable  men  presented 
themselves  at  his  tent,  offering  submission  and  imploring 
mercy,  for  none  were  left  in  the  place  but  the  old,  the  infirm, 
and  the  miserable.    Muza  listened  to  them  with  compassion^ 
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and  granted  their  prayer,  and  the  only  tribute  he  Exacted  was 
thi'ee  measures  of  wheat  and  three  of  barley  from  each  house 
or  family.  Ho  placed  a  garrison  of  Arabs  in  the  city,  and  left 
there  a  number  of  Jews  to  form  a  body  of  population.  Having 
thus  secured  two  important  places  in  Andalusia,  he  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  province,  and  advanced  with  great  martial 
pomp  into  Lusitania. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MUZA  BESIEGES  THE  CITY  OF  MEIODA. 

• 

The  army  of  Muza  was  now  augmented  to  about  eighteen 
thousand  horsemen,  but  he  took  with  him  but  few  loot-sol- 
diers, leaving  them  to  garrison  the  conquered  towns.  He  met 
with  no  resistance  on  his  entrance  into  Lusitania.  City  after 
city  laid  its  keys  at  his  feet,  and  implored  to  be  received  into 
peaceful  vassalage.  One  city  alone  prepared  for  vigorous  de- 
fence, the  ancient  Merida,  a  place  of  great  extent,  uncounted 
riches,  and  prodigious  strength.  A  noble  Gk)th  named  Sacams 
was  the  governor ;  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  valour.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  he 
gathered  within  the  walls  all  the  people  ot  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  with  their  horses  and  mules,  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  most  precious  effects.  To  insure  for  a  long  time  a  supply 
of  bread,  he  filled  the  magazines  with  grain,  and  erected  Mviaiir 
mills  on  the  churches.  This  done,  he  laid  waste  the  surroimd- 
ing  country  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  a  besieging  army  would 
have  to  encamp  in  a  desert. 

When  Muza  came  in  sight  of  this  magnificent  dty,  he  was 
struck  with  admii^ation.  He  remained  for  some  time  gazing 
in  silence  upon  its  mighty  walls  and  lordly  towers,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, and  the  stately  palaces  and  temples  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  ''Surely,"  cried  he,  at  length,  *'  all  the  people  of  the 
eaiiih  have  combiued  their  power  and  skill  to  embellish  and 
aggrandize  this  city.  Allah  Achbar !  Happy  will  he  he  who 
shall  have  the  glory  of  making  such  a  conquest  1" 

Seeing  that  a  place  so  populous  and  so  sti*ongly  fortified 
would  be  likely  to  maintain  a  long  and  f  oimidable  resistaxioe^ 
he  sent  messengers  to  Africa  to  his  son  Abdalasis,  to  ecdlect  all 
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tho  forces  that  could  be  spared  from  the  garrisons  of  Mauri* 
tania,  and  to  hasten  and  reinforce  him. 

While  Muza  was  forming  his  encampment,  deserters  trom 
the  city  brought  him  woM  that  a  chosen  band  intended  to 
sally  forth  at  midnight  and  surprise  his  camp.  The  Arab  com- 
mander immediately  took  measures  to  receive  them  with  a 
counter  surprise.  Having  formed  his  plan,  and  communicated 
it  to  his  principal  officers,  he  ordered  that,  throughout  the  day, 
there  should  be  kept  up  an  appearance  of  neghgent  confusion 
in  his  encampment.  The  outposts  were  feebly  guarded ;  fires 
were  lighted  in  various  places,  as  if  preparing  for  feasting; 
bursts  of  music  and  shouts  of  revelry  resounded  from  different 
quarters,  and  the  whole  camp  seemed  to  be  rioting  in  -careless 
security  on  the  plunder  of  the  land.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  fires  were  gradually  extinguished,  and  silence  ensued,  as  if 
the  soldiery  had  sunk  into  deep  sleep  after  the  carousal. 

In  the  meantime,  bodies  of  troops  had  been  secretly  and 
silently  marched  to  reinforce  the  outposts;  and  the  renegado 
Magued,  with  a  numerous  force,  had  formed  an  ambuscade  in 
a  deep  stone  quarry  by  which  the  Christians  would  have  to 
pass.  These  preparations  being  made,  they  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  in  breathless  silence. 

About  midnight,  the  chosen  force  intended  for  ttie  sally 
assembled,  and  the  command  was  confided  to  Cotmt  Tendero, 
a  Gothic  cavaher  of  tried  prowess.  After  having  beard  a 
solemn  mass  and  received  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  they 
marched  out  of  the  gate  with  all  possible  silence.  They  were 
suffered  to  pass  the  ambuscade  in  the  quarry  without  molestar 
tion;  as  they  approached  the  Moslem  camp,  ev^ery  thing  ap- 
peared quiet,  for  the  foot-soldiers  were  concealed  in  slopes  and 
hollows,  and  every  Arab  horseman  lay  in  his  armour  beside 
his  steed.  The  sentinels  on  the  outposts  waited  until  the 
Christians  were  close  at  hand,  and  then  fled  in  apparent  con« 
^temation. 

Count  Tendero  gave  the  signal  for  assault,  and  the  Chris- 
tians rushed  confidently  forward.  In  an  instant  an  uproar  ot 
drums,  trumpets,  and  shrill  war-cries  burst  forth  from  every 
side.  An  army  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  earth ;  squadrons 
of  horse  came  thimdering  on  them  in  front,  while  the  quarry 
poured  forth  legions  of  armed  warriors  in  their  rear. 

The  noise  of  the  terrific  conflict  that  took  place  was  heard  on 
the  city  walls,  and  answered  by  shouts  of  exultation,  for  the 
Christians  thought  it  rose  from  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
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Arab  camp.  In  a  little  while,  however,  they  were  undeceived 
by  fugitives  from  the  fight,  aghast  with  terror,  and  covered 
with  wounds.  '*Hell  itself,"  cried  they,  *'is  on  the  side  ot 
these  infidels;  the  earth  casts  forth  warriors  and  steeds  to  aid 
them.    We  have  fought,  not  with  men,  but  devils !" 

The  greater  part  of  the  chosen  troops  who  had  sallied,  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  that  scene  of  massacre,  for  they  had  been  con- 
founded by  the  tempest  of  battle  wliich  suddenly  broke  forth 
around  them.  Count  Tendero  fought  with  desperate  valour, 
and  fell  covered  with  woimds.  His  body  was  found  the  next 
morning,  lying  among  the  slain,  and  transpierced  with  half  a 
score  of  lances.  The  renegade  Magued  cut  off  his  head  and 
tied  it  tp  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  repaired  with  this  savage 
trophy  to  the  tent  of  Muza;  but  the  hostihty  of  the  Arab  gen- 
eral was  of  a  less  mahgnant  kind.  He  ordered  that  the  head 
and  body  should  be  placed  together  upon  a  bier  and  treated 
with  becoming  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  train  of  priests  and  friars  came 
forth  from  the  city  to  request  permission  to  seek  for  the  body 
of  the  count.  Muza  delivered  it  to  them,  with  many  soldier- 
like encomiums  on  the  valour  of  that  good  cavalier.  The 
priests  covered  it  with  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bore  it  back 
in  melancholy  procession  to  the  city,  where  it  was  received 
with  loud  lamentations. 

The  siege  was  now  pressed  with  great  vigour,  and  repeated 
assaults  were  made,  but  in  vain.  Muza  saw,  at  length,  that  the 
walls  were  too  high  to  be  scaled,  and  the  gates  too  strong  to  be 
burst  open  without  the  aid  of  engines,  and  he  desisted  from 
the  attack  until  machines  for  the  purpose  could  be  constructed. 
The  governor  suspected  from  this  cessation  of  active  war&re, 
that  the  enemy  flattered  themselves  to  reduce  the  place  by  fcr 
mine ;  he  caused,  therefore,  large  baskets  of  bread  to  be  thrown 
from  the  waU,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Muza  to  inform  him.  that 
if  his  army  should  be  in  want  of  bread,  he  would  supply  it,  hav- 
ing sufficient  com  in  his  granaries  for  a  ten  years'  si^e.* 

The  citizens,  however,  did  not  possess  the  imdaunted  spirit 
of  their  governor.  When  they  found  that  the  Moslems  'were 
constructing  tremendous  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their 
walls,  they  lost  all  courage,  and,  surrounding  the  governor  in 
a  clamorous  multitude,  compelled  him  to  send  forth  persons  to 
capitulate. 

*  Bloda,  Cronica,  L.  2.  c,  il. 
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The  ambassadors  came  into  the  presence  of  Muza  with  awe, 
for  they  expected  to  find  a  fierce  and  formidable  warrior  in 
one  who  had  filled  the  land  with  terror;  but  to  their  astonish- 
ment, they  beheld  an  ancient  and  venerable  man,  with  white 
hair,  a  snowy  beard,  and  a*  pale  emaciated  countenance.  He 
had  passed  the  previous  night  without  sleep,  and  had  been  all 
day  in  the  field ;  he  was  exhausted,  therefore,  by  watchfulness 
and  fatigue,  and  his  garments  were  covered  with  dust. 

^*  What  a  devil  of  a  man  is  this,"  murmured  the  ambassa- 
dors, one  to  another,  **to  undertake  such  a  siege  when  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  Let  us  defend  oui*  city  the  best  way  we 
can ;  surely  we  can  hold  out  longer  than  the  life  of  this  gray- 
beard." 

They  returned  to  the  city,  therefore,  scoffing  at  an  invader 
who  seemed  fitter  to  lean  on  a  crutch  than  wield  a  lance;  and 
the  terms  offered  by  Muza,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
thought  favourable,  were  scornfully  rejected  by  the  inhabitants. 
A  few  days  put  an  end  to  this  mistaken  confidence.  Abdalasis, 
the  son  of  Muza,  arrived  from  Africa  at  the  head  of  his  rein- 
forcement ;  he  brought  seven  thousand  horsemen  and  a  host  of 
Barbary  archers,  and  made  a  glorious  display  as  he  marched 
into  the  camp.  The  arrival  of  this  youthful  warrior  was 
hailed  with  great  acclamations,  so  much  had  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery  by  the  frankness,  the  suavity,  and  generosity 
of  his  conduct.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  a  grand  assault 
was  made  upon  the  city,  and  several  of  the  huge  battering 
engines  being  finished,  they  were  wheeled  up  and  began  to 
thunder  against  the  walls. 

The  imsteady  populace  were  again  seized  with  terror,  and, 
surrounding  their  governor  with  fresh  clamours,  obliged  him 
to  send  forth  ambassadors  a  second  time  to  treat  of  a  surrender. 
When  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Muza,  the  ambassadors 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  or  that  this  was  the  same 
withered,  white-headed  old  man  of  whom  they  had  lately 
spoken  with  scoffing.  His  hair  and  beard  were  tinged  of  a 
ruddy  brown;  his  countenance  was  refreshed  by  repose  and 
flushed  with  indignation,  and  he  appeared  a  man  in  the 
matured  vigour  of  his  days.  The  ambassadors  were  struck 
with  awe.  **  Surely,"  whispered  they,  one  to  the  other,  **  this 
must  be  either  a  devil  or  a  magician,  who  can  thus  make  him- 
self old  and  young  at  pleasure." 

Muza  received  them  haughtily.  *  *  Hence, "  said  he,  *  *  and  tell 
yoiu'  people  I  grant  them  the  same  tonus  I  have  alreadv  prof 
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f ered,  provided  the  city  bo  instantly  surrendered ;  but,  by  the 
head  of  Mahomet,  if  there  be  any  further  delay,  not  one 
mother's  son  of  ye  shall  receive  mercy  at  my  hands !" 

The  deputies  returned  into  the  city  pale  and  dismayed. 
"Go. forth!  go  forth!"  cried  they,  **and  accept  whatever 
terms  are  offered ;  of  what  avail  is  it  to  fight  against  naen  who 
can  renew  their  youth  at  pleasure?  Behold,  we  left  the  leader 
of  the  infidels  an  old  and  feeble  man,  and  to-day  we  find  bim 
youthful  and  vigorous."  * 

The  place  was,  therefore,  surrendered  forthwith,  and  Muza 
entered  it  in  triumph.  His  terms  were  merciful  Those  who 
chose  to  remain  were  protected  in  persons,  possessions,  and 
religion ;  he  took  the  property  of  those  only  who  abandoned 
the  city  or  had  fallen  in  battle ;  together  with  all  arms  and 
horses,  and  the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  the  churches. 
Among  these  sacred  spoils  was  found  a  cup  made  of  a  single 
pearl,  which  a  king  of  Spain,  in  ancient  times,  had  brought 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nabuchodonosor.  This  precious  rehc  was  sent  by  Muza  bo  the 
caliph,  and  was  placed  in  the  principal  mosque  of  the  ciiay  of 

Damascus,  t 

Muza  knew  how  to  esteem  merit  even  in  an  enemy.  When 
SacaiTis,  the  governor  of  Merida,  appeared  before  him,  he 
lauded  him  greatly  for  the  skill  and  courage  he  had  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  his  city ;  and,  taking  off  his  own  scimitar, 
which  was  of  great  value,  girded  it  upon  him  with  his  own 
hands.  **Wear  this,"  said  he,  **as  a  poor  memorial  of  my 
admiration ;  a  soldier  of  such  virtue  and  valour  is  worthy  of 
far  higher  honours." 

He  would  have  engaged  the  governor  in  his  service,  or  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  city,  as  an  illustrious  vassal  of 
the  cahph,  but  the  noble-.ninded  Sacarus  refused  to  bend  to  the 
yoke  of  the  conqueroi-s ;  nor  could  he  biing  himself  to  reside 
contfeutedly  in  his  country,  when  subjected  to  the  domiiiation 
of  the  iiifidels.  Gathering  together  all  those  who  chose  to 
acc  jmpany  him  into  exile,  he  embarked  to  seek  some  country 
where  he  might  Uve  in  peace  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
rehgion.  What  shore  these  ocean  pilgrims  landed  upon  hac 
never  been  revealed;  but  tradition  vaguely  gives  us  to  believe 

*  Conde.  p.  1,  c.  13.  Ambrosio  de  Morales.  N.  B.— In  the  chroDlcIe  of  Spain. 
composed  by  order  of  Alonzo  the  Wise,  this  anecdote  is  given  as  having  happened 
at  the  siepe  of  Seville. 

tMarinol.  Descrip.  de  AfnVa.  T.  1.  L.  2. 
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that  it  was  some  unknown  island  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic* 


CHAPTEE  X. 


EXPEDITION    OF   ABDALASIS    AGAINST   SEVILLE   AND   THE  *' LAND 


OF  TADMIR." 


After  the  capture  of  Merida,  Muza  gave  a  grand  banquet 
to  his  captains  and  distinguished  warriors  in  that  magnificent 
city.  At  this  martial  feast  were  many  Arab  cavaliers  who  had 
been  present  in  various  battles,  and  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  recounting  the  daring  enterprises  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  and  the  splendid  triumphs  they  had  witneaaed.  While 
they  talked  with  ardour  and  exultation,  Abdalasid,  the  son  of 
Muza,  alone  kept  silence,  and  sat  with  a  dejected  countenance. 
At  length,  when  there  was  a  pause,  he  turned  to  his  father 
and  addressed  him  with  modest  earnestness.  "My  lord  and 
father,"  said  he,  "I  blush  to  hear  your  waniors  recount  the 
toils  and  dangers  tkey  have  passed,  while  I  have  done  nothing 
to  entitle  me  to  their  companionship.  When  I  return  to  Egypt 
and  present  myself  oefore  the  caliph,  he  will  ask  me  of  my 
services  in  Spain;  what  battle  I  have  gauied;  what  town  or 
castle  I  have  taken.  How  shall  I  answer  him?  If  you  love 
me,  then,  as  your  son,  give  me  a  command,  entrust  to  me 
an  enteiyprise,  and  let  me  acquire  a  name  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned among  men." 

The  eyes  of  Muza  kindled  with  joy  at  finding  Abdalasis  thus 
ambitious  of  renown  in  arms.  "  Allah  be  praised  1"  exclaimed 
he,  **  the  heart  of  my  son  is  in  the  right  place.  It  is  becoming 
in  youth  to  look  upwards  and  be  aspiring.  Thy  desire,  Ab- 
dalasis, shall  be  gratified." 

An  opportunity  at  that  very  time  presented  itself  to  prove 
the  prowess  and  discretion  of  the  youth.  During  the  siege  of 
Merida,  the  Christian  troops  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Beja 
had  reinforced  themselves  from  Pefiaflor,  and  suddenly  return- 
ing, had  presented  themselves  before  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Seville.!    Certain  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  threw  open  the 


«  Abuleasim,  Peidtda  de  EetpaSa,  L.  1,  c.  18. 
t  Espinosa,  AalQ*  y  fitannd.  de  Serille,  L.  S,  c.  8. 
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gates  and  admitted  them.  The  troops,  nishod  to  the  alcazar, 
took  it  by  surprise,  and  put  many  of  the  Moslem  garrison  to 
the  sword;  the  residue  made  their  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
Arab  camp  before  Merida,  leaving  Seville  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

The  veteran  Muza,  now  that  the  siege  of  Merida  was  at  an 
end,  was  meditating  the  recapture  and  punishment  of  Seville  at 
the  very  time  when  Abdalasis  addressed  him.  "  Behold,  my 
son,"  exclaimed  he,  *^an  enterprise  worthy  of  thy  ambition! 
Take  with  thee  all  the  troops  thou  hast  brought  from  Africa; 
reduce  the  city  of  Seville  again  to  subjection,  and  plant  thy 
standard  upon  its  alcazar.  But  stop  not  there :  carry  thy  con- 
quering sword  into  the  southern  parts  of  Spain;  thou  "will  find 
there  a  harvest  of  glory  yet  to  be  reaped." 

Abdalasis  lost  no  time  in  departing  upon  this  enterpriisc. 
He  took  with  him  Count  Julian,  Magued  el  Bumi,  and  the 
Bishop  Oppas,  that  he  might  benefit  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
coimtry.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  fair  city  of  Seville, 
seated  like  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  its  golden  plain,  with  the 
Guadalquivir  flowing  beneath  its  walls,  he  gazed  upon  it  with 
the  admiration  of  a  lover,  and  lamented  in  his  soul  that  he 
had  to  visit  it  as  an  avenger.  His  troops,  however,  regarded 
it  with  wrathful  eyes,  thinking  only  of  its  rebellioin,  and  of 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen  in  the  alcazar. 

The  principal  people  in  the  city  had  taken  no  jMurt  in  this 
gaUant  but  fruitless  insurrection ;  and  now,  when  they  beheld 
the  army  of  Abdalasis  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  would  fain  have  gone  forth  to  make  ezplaiiar 
tions,  and  intercede  for  mercy.  The  populace,  however,  for- 
bade any  one  to  leave  the  city,  and  barring  the  gates,  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 

The  place  was  attacked  with  resistless  fury.  The  gates  were 
soon  burst  open ;  the  Moslems  rushed  in,  panting  for  revenge. 
They  confined  not  their  slaughter  to  the  soldiery  in  the  alca- 
zar, but  roamed  through  every  street,  confounding  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty  in  one  bloody  massacre,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Abdalasis  could  at  length  suooeed  in 
staying  their  sanguinary  career.* 

The  son  of  Muza  proved  himself  as  mild  in  oonqtMl  as  be 
had  been  intrepid  in  assault.  The  moderation  and  benfgnit^ 
of  his  conduct  soothed  the  terrors  of  the  vanquisfaed,  and  bis 

♦  Conde,  P-  1,  c  11. 
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^ise  precautions  restored  tranquillity.    Having  made  proper 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  place  to  prevent  any  future  insurrec 
tion,  and  then  dei)arted  on  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise. 

Wherever  he  went  his  arms  were  victorious ;  and  his  vic- 
tories were  always  characterised  by  the  same  magnanimity. 
At  length  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  that  beautiful  region 
comprising  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  and  rich  and  deli- 
cious plains,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia.  All  this  part  of  the  country  was  defended  by  the 
veteran  Theodomir,  who,  by  skilful  management,  had  saved  a 
remnant  of  his  forces  after  the  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete. 

Theodomir  was  a  stanch  warrior,  but  a  wary  and  prudent 
m  an.  He  had  experienced  the  folly  of  opposing  the  Arabs  in  open 
field,  where  their  cavalry  and  armour  gave  them  such  superior- 
ity ;  on  their  approach,  therefore,  he  assembled  all  his  people 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the  clijfe  and 
mountain  passes.  **Here,"  said  he,  **a  simple  goatherd,  who 
can  hurl  down  rocks  and  stones,  is  as  good  as  a  warrior  armed 
in  proof."  In  this  way  he  checked  and  harassed  the  Moslem 
army  in  aU  its  movements ;  showering  down  missiles  ujpon  it 
from  overhanging  precipices,  and  waylaying  it  in  narrow  and 
rugged  defiles,  where  a  few  raw  troops  could  make  stand 
against  a  host. 

Theodomir  was  in  a  fair  way  to  baffle  his  foes  and  oblige 
them  to  \vithdraw  from  his  territories;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  wary  veteran  had  two  sons  with  him,  young  men  of 
hot  and  heavy  valour,  who  considered  aU  this  prudence  of  their 
father  as  savouring  of  cowardice,  and  who  were  anxious  to  try 
their  prowess  in  the  open  field.  **  What  glory,"  said  they,  ** is 
to  be  gained  by  destroying  an  enemy  in  this  way,  from  the  co- 
vert of  rocks  and  thickets?" 

'*  You  talk  like  young  men,"  rephed  the  veteran.  *'  Glory  is 
a  prize  one  may  fight  for  abroad,  but  safety  is  the  object  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  door." 

One  day,  however,  the  young  men  succeeded  in  drawing 
down  their  father  into  the  plain.  Abdalasis  immedia4iely  seized 
on  the  opportimity  and  threw  himscK  between  the  Goths  and 
their  moimtain  fastnesses.  Theodomir  saw  too  late  the  danger 
into  which  he  was  betrayed.  *'  What  can  our  raw  troops  do," 
said  he,  **  against  those  squadrons  of  horse  that  move  like  cas- 
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ties?  Let  us  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  Orihuela  and  defend  our- 
selves from  behind  its  walls." 

"Father,"  said  the  eldest  son,  **it  is  too  late  to  retreat; 
remain  here  with  the  reserve  while  my  brother  and  I  advance. 
Fear  nothing ;  am  not  I  your  son,  and  would  I  not  die  to  de- 
fend you?" 

*'  In  truth,"  repHed  the  veteran,  **  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
you  are  my  son.  But  if  I  remain  here,  and  you  should  aU  be 
killed,  where  then  would  be  my  protection?  Come,"  added 
he,  turning  to  the  second  son,  *'  I  trust  that  thou  art  virtuaUy 
my  son;  let  us  hasten  to  retreat  before  it  is  too  late." 

"Father,"  rephed  the  youngest,  "I  have  not  a  doubt  that  I 
am  honestly  and  thoroughly  your  son,  and  as  such  I  honour 
you ;  but  I  owe  duty  likewise  to  my  mother,  and  when  I  saUied 
to  the  war  she  gave  me  her  blessing  as  long  as  I  should  act 
with  valour,  but  her  curse  shotdd  I  prove  craven  and  fly  the 
field.  Fear  nothing,  father;  I  will  defend  you  while  living, 
and  even  after  you  are  dead.  You  shall  never  fail  of  an  hon- 
ourable sepulture  among  your  kindred." 

"A  pestilence  on  ye  both,"  cried  Theodomir,  "  for  a  brace  of 
misbegotten  madmen !  What  care  I,  think  ye,  where  ye  lay  my 
body  wlien  I  am  dead?  One  day's  existence  in  a  hovel  is  worth 
an  age  of  interment  in  a  marble  sepulclu'e.  Come,  my  friends," 
said  he,  turning  to  his  principal  cavaUers,  "let  us  leave  these 
hot-headed  striplings  and  make  our  retreat;  if  we  tarry  any 
longer  the  enemy  will  be  upon  us." 

Upon  this  the  cavaliers  and  proud  hidalgoes  drew  up  scorn- 
fully and  tossed  their  heads:  "What  do  you  see  in  us,"  said 
they,  "  that  you  think  we  will  show  our  backs  to  the  enemy? 
Forward !  was  ever  the  good  old  Gk)tliic  watchword,  and  with 
that  we  will  live  and  die  I" 

While  time  was  lost  in  these  disputes,  the  Moslem  army  kept 
advancing,  until  retrc^at  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  battile 
was  tumultuous  and  bloody.  Theodomir  fought  like  a  lion, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain :  he  sixw  his  two  sons  cut  down,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  rash  companions,  while  his  raw  mountain 
troops  fled  in  all  directions. 

Seeing  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  he  seized  the  bridle  of 
a  favourite  page  who  was  near  liim,  and  who  was  about  spur- 
ring for  the  mountains.  "Part  not  from  me,"  said  he,  "bat 
do  thou  at  least  attend  to  my  counsel,  my  son;  and,  of  a  truth, 
I  believe  thou  art  my  son ;  for  thou  art  the  offspring  of  one  of 
my  handmaids  who  was  kind  unto  me. "    And  indeed  the  youth 
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marvellously  resembled  him.  Turning  then  the  reins  of  his 
own  steed,  and  giving  him  the  spiu",  he  fled  amain  from  the 
field,  followed  by  the  page;  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  arrived 
within  the  walls  of  Orihuela. 

Ordering  the  gates  to  be  barred  and  bolted,  he  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy.  There  were  but  few  men  in  the  city  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  most  of  the  youth  having  fallen  in  the  field. 
He  caused  the  women,  therefore,  to  clothe  themselves  in  male 
attire,  to  put  on  hats  and  helmets,  to  take  long  reeds  in  their 
hands  instead  of  lances,  and  to  cross  their  hair  upon  their  chins, 
in  semblance  of  beards.  With  these  troops  he  Hned  the  walls 
and  towers. 

It  was  about  the  hoiu*  of  twilight  that  Abdalasis  approached 
with  his  army,  but  he  paused  when  he  saw  the  walls  so  numer- 
ously garrisoned.  Then  Theodomir  took  a  flag  of  truce  in  his 
hand,  and  put  a  herald's  tabard  on  the  page,  and  they  two 
sallied  forth  to  capitulate,  and  were  graciously  received  by 
Abdalasis. 

"I  come,"  said  Theodomir,  ** on  the  behalf  of  the  commander 
of  this  city  to  treat  for  terms  worthy  of  your  magnanimity  and 
of  his  dignity.  You  perceive  that  the  city  is  capable  of  with- 
standing a  long  siege,  but  he  is  desirous  of  sparing  the  Hves  of 
his  soldiers.  Promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  depart  unmolested  with  their  property,  and  the  city  will  be 
dehvered  up  to  you  to-morrow  morning  without  a  blow ;  other- 
wise we  are  prepared  to  fight  until  not  a  man  be  left." 

Abdalasis  was  well  pleased  to  get  so  powerful  a  place  upon 
such  easy  terms,  but  stipulated  that  the  garrison  should  lay 
down  their  arms.  To  this  Theodomir  readily  assented,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  which 
was  granted  out  of  consideration  for  his  dignity.  The  articles 
of  capitulation  were  then  drawn  out,  and  when  Abdalasis  had 
affixed  his  name  and  seal,  Theodomir  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
his  signature.  **  Behold  in  me,"  said  he,  *Hhe  governor  of  the 
city :" 

Abdalasis  was  pleased  with  the  hardihood  of  the  commander 
of  the  place  in  thus  venturing  personally  into  his  power,  and 
entertained  the  veteran  with  still  greater  honour.  When  Theo- 
domir returned  to  the  city,  he  made  known  the  capitulation, 
and  charged  the  inhabitants  to  pack  up  their  effects  during  the 
night  and  be  ready  to  saUy  forth  in  the  morning. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Abdala- 
sis looked  to  see  a  great  force  issuing  forth,  but,  to  his  surprise. 
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beheld  merely  Theodomir  and  his  page  in  battered  armour, 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

Abdalasis  waited  until  the  whole  had  come  forth,  then  turn- 
ing to  Theodomir,  **  Where,"  cried  he,  "  are  the  soldiers  whom 
I  saw  last  evening  lining  the  waUs  and  towers?" 

**  Soldiers  have  I  none,"  rephed  the  veteran.  '^  As  to  my  gar- 
rison, behold  it  before  you.  With  these  women  did  I  man  my 
walls,  and  this  my  page  is  my  herald,  guard,  and  retinua" 

Upon  this  the  Bishop  Oppas  and  Count  Julian  exclaimed 
that  the^capitulation  was  a  base  fraud  and  ought  not  to  be  com- 
phed  with;  but  Abdalasis  relished  the  stratagem  of  the  old 
soldier,  and  ordered  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  should 
be  faithfully  performed.  Nay,  so  high  an  opinion  did  he  con- 
ceive of  the  subtle  wisdom  of  this  conunander,  that  he  permit- 
ted him  to  remain  in  authority  over  the  surrounding  country 
on  his  acknowledging  allegiance  and  engaging  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  caUpbi^  and  aU  that  part  of  Spain,  comprising  the  beau- 
tiful provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  was  long  after  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  of  its  defender,  and  is  still  recorded  in 
Arabian  chronicles  as  "The  land  of  Tadmir." * 

Having  succeeded  in  subduing  this  rich  and  fruitful  region, 
and  having  gained  great  renown  for  his  generosity  as  well  as 
valour,  Abdalasis  returned  with  the  chief  part  of  his  annv  to 
the  city  of  Seville. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MUZA  ARRIVES  AT   TOLEDO— INTERVIBW  BETWEEN   HIM  AHD 

TARIC. 

When  Muza  ben  Nosier  had  sent  his  son  Abdalasis  to  subdue 
Seville,  he  departed  for  Toledo  to  call  Taric  to  account  for  his 
disobedience  to  his  orders;  for,  amidst  all  his  own  suooesBes, 
the  prosperous  career  of  that  commander  preyed  upon  his 
mind.  What  can  content  the  jealous  and  ambitious  heart! 
As  Muza  passed  through  the  land,  towns  and  cities  submit- 
ted to  him  without  resistance ;  he  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
richness  of  the  country  and  noble  moniunents  of  art  with 
wliich  it  was  adorned ;  when  he  beheld  the  bridges,  constmct' 

*  Condo,  p.  1.    Crouica  del  Moro  Rasis.   Cron.  gen.  Espafia,  por  Alonao  el  8idii(\ 
p.  3.  c.  1. 
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ed  in  ancient  times  by  the  Romans,  they  seemed  to  him  the 
work,  not  of  men,  but  of  genii.  Yet  all  these  admirable  ob- 
jects only  made  him  repine  the  more  that  he  had  not  had  the 
exclusive  glory  of  invading  and  subduing  the  land ;  and  exas- 
perating him  the  more  against  Taric,  for  having  apparently 
endeavoured  to  monopolize  the  conquest. 

Taric  heard  of  his  approach,  and  came  forth  to  meet  him  at 
Talavera,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
companions  of  his  victories,  and  with  a  train  of  horses  and 

•  mules  laden  with  spoils,  with  which  he  trusted  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  his  conunander.  Their  meeting  took  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  rapid  river  Tietar,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Placencia  and  throws  itself  into  the  Tagus.  Muza,  in 
former  days,  while  Taric  had  acted  as  his  subordinate  and 
indefatigable  officer,  had  cherished  and  considered  him  as  a  sec- 
ond self;  but  now  that  he  had  started  up  to  be  a  rival,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  jealousy.  When  the  veteran  came  into  his 
presence,  he  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  stem  and  in- 
dignant aspect.  "'  Why  hast  thou  disobeyed  my  orders?"  said 
he.  ''  I  commanded  thee  to  await  my  arrival  with  reinforce- 
ments, but  thou  hast  rashly  overrun  the  country,  endangering 
the  loss  of  our  armies  and  the  ruin  of  oiu*  cause." 

'^  I  have  acted,"  replied  Taric,  *'  in  such  maimer  as  I  thought 
would  best  serve  the  cause  of  Islam,  and  in  so  doing  I  thought 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Muza.  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been 
as  your  servant ;  behold  yoiu*  share,  as  commander-in-chief,  of 
the  spoils  which  I  have  collected."  So  saying,  he  produced  an 
immense  treasure  in  silver  and  gold  and  costly  stuffs,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  spread  it  before  Muza. 

The  anger  of  the  Arab  commander  was  still  more  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  this  booty,  for  it  proved  how  splendid  had  been 
the  victories  of  Taric ;  but  he  restrained  his  wrath  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  they  proceeded  together  in  moody  silence  to  Toledo. 
When  he  entered  this  royal  city,  however,  and  ascended  to  the 

•  ancient  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  reflected  that  all  this 
had  been  a  scene  of  triumph  to  his  rival,  he  could  no  longer 
repress  his  indignation.  He  demanded  of  Taric  a  strict  ac- 
count of  all  the  riches  he  had  gathered  in  Spain,  even  of  the 
presents  he  had  reserved  for  the  caliph,  and,  above  all,  he 
made  him  yield  up  his  favourite  trophy,  the  talismanic  table 
of  Solomon.  When  all  this  was  done,  he  again  upbraided  him 
bitterly  with  his  disobedience  of  orders,  and  with  the  rashness 
of  his  conduct.     **  What  blind  confidence  in  fortune  hast  thou 
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sliown,"  said  ho,  **in  overnimiing  such  a  country  and  assafl* 
ing  such  powerful  cities  with  thy  scanty  force !  What  mad- 
ness,  to  venture  every  thing  upon  a  despei'ate  chance,  when 
thou  knewest  I  was  coming  with  a  force  to  make  the  victory 
secure.  All  thy  success  has  been  owing  to  mere  luck,  not  to 
judgment  nor  generalship." 

He  then  bestowed  high  praises  upon  the  other  chieftains  for 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  Islam,  but  they  answered  not  a 
word,  and  their  countenances  were  gloomy  and  discontented; 
for  they  felt  the  injustice  done  to  their  favourite  leader.  As  tQ 
Taric,  though  his  eye  burned  like  fire,  he  kept  his  passion 
within  bounds.  '*  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  serve  God 
and  the  caliph,"  said  he,  emphatically ;  **  my  conscience  acquits 
me,  and  I  trust  my  sovereign  will  do  the  same." 

*' Perhaps  he  may,"  repHed  Muza,  bitterly;  "but,  in  the 
meantime,  I  cannot  confide  his  interests  to  a  desperado  who  is 
heedless  of  orders  and  throws  every  thing  at  hazard.  Such  a 
general  is  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  fate  of  armies." 

So  saying,  he  divested  Taric  of  his  command,  and  gave  it  to 
Magued  the  renegade.  The  gaunt  Taric  stiU  maintained  cm  air 
of  stem  composure.  His  only  words  were,  "The  caliph  will  do 
me  justice!"  Muza  was  so  transported  with  passion  at  this 
laconic  defiance  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  even  threatened  his  life. 

Upon  this,  Magued  el  Rmni,  though  he  had  risen  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Taric,  had  the  generosity  to  speak  out  warmly  in  his 
favour.  "  Consider,"  said  he  to  Muza,  "  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  severity.  Taric  has  many  friends  in  the 
army ;  his  actions,  too,  have  been  signal  and  illustrious,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  honom^  and  rewards,  instead  of  dis- 
grace and  imprisonment." 

The  anger  of  Muza,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased;  and  he 
trusted  to  justify  his  measures  by  despatching  missives  to  the 
caliph,  complaining  of  the  insubordination  of  Taric,  and  his 
rash  and  headlong  conduct.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  caution  given  by  Magued.  In  the  course  of  a  little  while 
Muza  received  a  hmniliating  letter  from  the  caliph,  ordering 
him  to  restore  Taric  to  the  conmiand  of  the  soldiers  "whom  he 
had  so  gloriously  conducted ;"  and  noO  to  render  useless  "  one 
of  the  best  swords  in  Islam !"  * 

It  is  thus  the  envious  man  brings  humiliation  and  reproach 

*  Conde,  Tart  1,  c.  15 
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upon  liimself ,  in  endeavouring  to  degrade  a  meritorious  rival. 
When  the  tidings  came  of  the  justice  rendered  by  the  cahph  to 
the  merits  of  the  veteran,  there  was  general  joy  throughout 
the  army,  and  Muza  read  in  the  smiling  countenances  of  every 
one  around  him  a  severe  censure  upon  his  conduct.  He  con- 
cealed, however,  his  deep  hmnihation,  and  affected  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign  with  great  alacrity;  he  released 
Taric  from  prison,  feasted  him  at  his  own  table,  and  then  pub- 
licly replaced  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  army  re- 
ceived its  favourite  veteran  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  celebrated 
with  rejoicings  the  reconcihation  of  the  conMnanders ;  but  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiery  were  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of  Muza. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MUZA   PROSECUTES  THE   SCHEME   OF   CONQUEST— SIEGE    OF   SARA- 
GOSSA.— COMPLETE   SUBJUGATION    OF  SPAIN. 

The  dissensions,  which  for  a  time  had  distracted  the  con- 
quering anny,  being  appeased,  and  the  Arabian  generals  being 
apparently  once  more  reconciled,  Muza,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  proceeded  to  complete  the  enterprise  by  subjugating 
the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  The  same  expeditious  mode  of 
conquest  that  had  been  sagaciously  adopted  by  Taric,  was  still 
pursued.  The  troops  were  lightly  armed,  and  freed  from 
every  superfluous  incumbrance.  Each  horseman,  beside  his 
arms,  carried  a  small  sack  of  provisions,  a  copper  vessel  in 
which  to  cook  them,  and  a  skin  which  served  him  for  surcout 
and  for  bed.  The  infantry  carried  nothing  but  their  arms. 
To  each  regiment  or  squadron  was  allowed  a  limited  number  of 
sumpter  mules  and  attendants ;  barely  enough  to  carry  their 
necessary  baggage  and  supphes;  nothing  was  permitted  that 
could  needlessly  diminish  the  number  of  fighting  men,  delay 
their  rapid  movements,  or  consume  their  provisions.  Strict 
orders  were  again  issued,  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  death,  all 
plunder  excepting  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  or  cities  given  up  to 
pillage.* 

Tlie  ariiiics  now  took  their  several  lines  of  march.     Tliat 

*  Conde,  p.  1,  c.  15. 
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under  Taric  departed  towards  the  northeast;  beating  up 
country  towards  the  source  of  the  Tagus;  traversing  the  c 
of  the  Iberian  or  Arragonian  mountains,  and  fxyuring  d 
into  the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Ebro.  It  was ' 
derful  to  see,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  such  a  vast  and 
cult  country  i)enetrated  and  subdued,  and  the  invading  ai 
hke  an  inundating  flood,  pouiing  its  streams  into  the  i 
remote  recesses. 

While  Taric  was  thus  sweeping  the  country  to  the  north 
Muza  departed  in  an  opposite  direction ;  yet  purposing  to  ] 
him,  and  join  their  forces  in  Ibe  north.  BendUng  his  a 
westwardly,  he  made  a  circuit  behind  the  mountains, 
then,  advancing  into  the  open  country,  displayed  his  ban 
before  Salamanca,  which  surrendered  without  re 
From  hence  he  continued  on  towards  Astorga,  receivi 
terrified  submission  of  the  land ;  then  turning  up  the  vaui 
tna  Doiu'o,  ho  ascended  the  course  of  that  famous  i 
towards  the  east ;  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and,  am 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  marched  down  along  its  str 
until  he  approached  the  strong  city  of  Saragossa,  the  citad 
all  that  part  of  Spain.  In  this  place  had  taken  refuge  nuy 
the  most  vahant  of  the  Gothic  warriors;  the  remnanl 
armies,  and  fugitives  from  conquered  cities.  It  was  one  o 
last  rallying  points  of  the  land.  When  Muza  arrived,  T 
had  already  been  for  some  time  before  the  place,  laying  • 
siege ;  the  inhabitants  were  pressed  by  famine,  and  had  sa 
great  losses  in  repeated  combats,  but  there  was  a  spirit 
obstinacy  in  their  resistance  surpassing  any  thing  fclmt 
yet  been  witnessed  by  the  invaders. 

Muza  now  took  command  of  the  siege,  and  ordered  a 
assault  upon  the  walls.     The  Moslems  planted  tlicir  i 
ladders,  and  mounted  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity, 
were  vigorously  resisted;   nor  could  all  their  effor      i 
them  a  footing  upon  the  battlements.    While  they  t       i 
assailing  the  walls,  Count  Juhan  ordered  a  heap  of  ccni 
bles  to  be  placed  against  one  of  the  gates,  and  set  on  fire. 
inhabitants  attempted  in  vain  from,  the  barbican  to      ti 
the  flames.    They  burnt  so  fiercely,  that  in  a  lit      n 
gate  fell  from  its  hinges.    Count  Juhan  galloped  imo  i 
mounted  upon  a  powerful  charger,  himself  and  his 
covered  with  mail.    He  was  followed  by  three  hundn 
partisans,  and  supported  by  Magued  the  renegade,  wii 
troop  of  horse. 
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The  inhabitants  disputed  every  street  and  public  square; 
they  made  barriers  of  dead  bodies,  fighting  behind  these  ram- 
parts of  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  Every  window  and  , 
roof  was  filled  with  combatants ;  the  very  women  and  children 
joined  in  the  desperate  fight,  throwing  down  stones  and  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds,  and  scalding  water  upon  the  enemy. 

The  battle  raged  until  the  hour  of  vespers,  when  the  prin 
cipal  inhabitants  held  a  parley,  and  capitulated  for  a  siurender. 
Muza  had  been  incensed  at  their  obstinate  resistance,  which 
had  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  soldiers ;  he  knew,  also, 
that  in  the  city  were  collected  the  riches  of  many  of  the  towns 
of  eastern  Spain.  He  demanded,  therefore,  beside  the  usual 
terms,  a  heavy  sum  to  be  paid  down  by  the  citizens,  called  the 
contribution  of  blood;  as  by  this  they  redeemed  themselves 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  people  were  obhged  to  com- 
ply. They  collected  all  the  jewels  of  their  richest  families, 
and  oU  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  and  laid  them  at  the 
feet  oi  Muza ;  and  placed  in  his  power  many  of  their  noblest 
youths  as  hostages.  A  strong  garrison  was  then  appointed, 
and  thus  the  fierce  city  of  Saragossa  was  subdued  to  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror. 

Tlie  Arab  generals  pursued  their  conquests  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  Taric  then  descended  along  the  coiu^e  of  the 
Ebro,  and  continued  along  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  subduing 
tlie  famous  city  of  Valencia,  with  its  rich  and  beautiful 
domains,  and  carrying  the  success  of  his  arms  even  to  'Denia. 

Muza  undertook  with  his  host  a  wider  range  of  conquest. 
He  overcame  the  cities  of  Barcelona,  Gterona,  and  others  that 
lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  eastern  mountains ;  then  crossing  into 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  he  captured  the  city  of  Narbonne ;  in  a 
temple  of  which  he  found  seven  equestrian  images  of  silver, 
which  he  brought  off  as  trophies  of  his  victory.*  Returning 
into  Spain,  he  scoured  its  northern  regions  along  Gallicia  and  • 
the  Asturias;  passed  triumphantly  through  Lusitania,  and 
arrived  once  more  in  Andalusia,  covered  with  laurels  and 
enriched  with  immense  spoils. 

Thus  was  completed  the  subjugation  of  imhappy  Spain.  All 
its  cities  and  fortresses,  and  strong-holds,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  excepting  some  of  the  wild  mountain  tracts  that 
bordered  the  Atlantic,  and  extended  towards  the  north.  Here, 
then,  the  story  of  the  conquest  might  conclude,  but  that  the 

*Conde,  p.  1,  c.  16. 
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indefatigable  chi'onicler,  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  goes  on  t 
record  the  fate  of  those  persons  who  were  most  renowned 
the  enterprise.     We  shall  follow  his  steps,  and  avail  oursel 
of  his  information,  laboriously  -collected  from  various  souroa; 
and,  truly,  the  story  of  each  of  the  actors  in  this  great  hiS' 
torical  drama,  bears  mth  it  its  striking  moral,  and  is  full  d 
admonition  and  instruction 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


FEUD  BETWEEN  THE  ARAB  GENERALS — THEY  ARE  SUMMONKD  TO 
APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  OAUPH  AT  DAMASOTTS — ^BBOBPnOBT  OT 
TARIC. 

« 

The  heart  of  Muza  ben  Nosier  was  now  lifted  up,  for  he  c 
sidered  his  glory  complete.    He  held  a  sway  that  nugbt  haw 
gratified  the  pmbition  of  the  proudest  sovereign,  for  all  i        \ 
em  Africa  and  the  newly  acquired  peninsula  of  Spain  f        j 
obedient  to  his  rule ;  and  he  was  renowned  throu^out  all 
lands  of  Islam  as  the  great  conqueror  of  the  west.     But  sudi 
humiliation  awaited  him  in  the  very  moment  of  his  hi 
triiunph. 

Notwithstanding  the  outward  reconciliation  of  Mi 
Taric,  a  deep  and  implacable  hostihty  continued  to  etzi      do* 
t  ween  them ;  and  each  had  busy  partisans  who  dj  a 

armies  by  their  feuds.    Letters  were  incessantly  de       dc      i  n 
Damascus  by  either  party,  exalting  the  merits  of  \         \ 
leader  and  decrying  his  rival.    Taric  was  represented  as 
arbitrary,  and  prodigal,  and  as  injuring  the  disdpliiie  at 
army,  by  sometimes  treating  it  with  extreme  rigotir,  i     i 
other  times  giving  way  to  hcentiousness  and  profusioiL 
was  lauded  a.s  prudent,  sagacious,  dignified,  and  syBtema      m 
his  dealings.    The  friends  of  Taric,  on  the  other  hand,  »     b- 
sented  him  as  brave,  generous,  and  high-minded;  scni 
in  resei'ving  to  his  sovereign  his  rightful  share  of  t 
but  distributing  the  rest  bounteously  among  his  soldia      i 
thus  increasing  then*  alacrity  in  the  service.     "Muza, 
contrary,"  said  they,  *4s  grasping  and  insatiable;  he 
intolerable  contributions  and  collects  immense  treasure, 
sweeps  it  all  into  his  o^vn  coljcrg." 
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^  The  caliph  was  at  length  wearied  out  by  these  complaints, 
^  and  feared  that  the  safety  of  the  cause  might  be  endangered 
^  by  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  generals.  He  sent  letters,  there- 
i  fore,  ordering  them  to  leave  suitable  persons  in  charge  of  their 
3  several  commands,  and  appear,  forthwith,  before  him  at  Da- 
!  mascus. 

Such  was  the  greeting  from  his  sovereign  that  awaij^ed  Muza 
on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  northern  Spain.  It  was 
a  grievous  blow  to  a  man  of  his  pride  and  ambition ;  but  he 
prepared  instantly  to  obey.  He  returned  to  Cordova,  collect- 
ing by  the  way  all  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  various 
places.  At  that  city  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  apostate  Christians, 
and  made  them  all  do  homage  to  his  son  Abdalasis,  as  emir  or 
governor  of  Spain.  He  gave  this  favomite  son  much  sage 
advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  and  left  with  him  his 
nephew,  Ayub,  a  man  greatly  honom"ed  by  the  Moslems  for  his 
wisdom  and  discretion ;  exhorting  Abdalasis  to  consult  him  on 
all  occasions  and  consider  him  as  his  bosom  coimsellor.  He 
made  a  parting  address  to  his  adherents,  full  of  cheerful  con- 
fidence; assuring  them  that  he  would  soon  retiun,  loaded  with 
new  favours  and  honours  by  his  sovereign,  and  enabled  to  re- 
ward them  all  for  their  faithful  services. 

When  Muza  saUied  forth  from  Cordova,  to  repair  to  Damas- 
cus, his  cavalgada  appeared  like  the  sumptuous  pageant  of 
some  oriental  potentate;  for  he  had  numerous  guards  and 
attendants  splendidly  armed  and  arrayed,  together  with  four 
hundred  hostages,  who  were  youthful  cavahers  of  the  noblest 
famihes  of  the  Goths,  and  a  great  number  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and  intended  as  presents  for  the 
caliph.  Then  there  was  a  vast  train  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  Spain ;  for  he  took  with  him  all  the  wealth 
he  had  collected  in  his  conquests ;  and  all  the  share  that  had 
been  set  apart  for  his  sovereign.  With  this  display  of  trophies 
and  spoils,  showing  the  magnificence  of  the  land  he  had  con- 
quered, he  looked  with  confidence  to  silence  the  calumnies  of 
his  foes. 

As  he  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  he  often 
turned  and  looked  back  wistfully  upon  Cordova;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league,  when  about  to  lose  sight  of  it,  he  checked 
his  steed  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  gazed  for  a  long  time 
upon  its  palaces  and  towers.  **0  Cordova!"  exclaimed  he, 
*'  gi*eat  and  glorious  art  thou  among  cities,  and  abundant  in  all 
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were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  frequent  gignf?  be 

heaviness  of  his  heart. 

1 1  '  Embarking  at  Cadiz  he  passed  over  to  Africa  witl 

,^  I  people  and  effects,  to  regulate  his  government  in  that  c 

j  j  He  divided  the  command  between  his  sons,  Abd^ola  i 

!  man,  leaving  the  former  in  Tangier,  and  the  latter  in  ( 

j  Thus  having  secured,  as  he  thought,  the  i)oi«rer  and  pp 

of  his  family,  by  placing  all  his  sons  as  his  lieutenant 
country  he  had  conquered,  he  departed  for  Syria^  beari 
him  thc^innptuous  spoils  of  the  west. 
I  While  Muza  was  thus  disposing  of  his  oommands,  ai 

I  ing  cumbrously  under  the  weight  of  wealth,  the  veten 

\  was  more  speedy  and  alert  in  obeying  the  Bununom 

!  =  caliph.    He  knew  the  importance,  where  complaints 

j  i  be  heard,  of  being  first  in  presence  of  the  judge ;  beside 

'  "  ever  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  had 

to  impede  him  in  his  movements.  The  spoils  he  had  i 
his  conquests  had  either  been  shared  among  his  sok 
yielded  up  to  Muza,  or  squandered  away  with  ope 
profusion.  He  appeared  in  Syria  with  a  small  train 
worn  followers,  and  had  no  other  trophies  to  show  t 
battered  armour,  and  a  body  seamed  with  scars.  He 
j.  .  ceived,  however,  with  rapture  by  the  multitude,  who  c 

J!  '  to  behold  one  of  those  conquerors  of  the  west,  whose  wc 

,  ,  achievements  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.    The 

!,  charmed  with  his  gaunt  and  martial  air,  his  hard  si 

•  features,  and  his  scathed  eye.     ''All  hail,"  cried  they, 

RAvorrJ  of  TsIrtti    the  terror  of  the  imbelievnTRl     Dnlin 
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¥ 

anemies,  the  Christians,  be  asked  if  I  have  ever  shown  myself 

isowardly  or  cruel  or  rapacious." 

;    '*  What  kind  of  people  are  these  Christians?"  demanded  the 

joaiiph. 

:    **The  Spaniards,"  replied  Taric,  "are  lions  in  their  castles, 

Ragles  in  their  saddles,  but  mere  women  when  on  foot.    When 

vanquished  they  escape  hke  goats  to  the  mountains,  for  they 

need  not  see  the  ground  they  tread  on." 

'*  And  teU  me  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary." 

**  They  are  like  Arabs  in  the  fierceness  and  dexterity  of  their 
attacks,  and  in  their  knowledge  of  the  stratagems  of  war;  they 
resemble  them,  too,  in  feature,  in  fortitude,  and  hospitality; 
but  they  are  the  most  i)crfidious  people  upon  earth,  and  never 
r^ard  promise  or  pUghted  faith." 

*'  And  the  people  of  Afranc;  what  sayest  thou  of  them?" 

**  They  are  infinite  in  nimaber,  rapid  in  the  onset,  fierce  in 
battle,  but  confused  and  headlong  in  flight." 

**  And  how  fared  it  with  thee  among  these  people?  Did  they 
Bometimes  vanquish  thee  ?" 

** Never,  by  Allah!"  cried  Taric,  with  honest  warmth; 
"never  did  a  banner  of  mine  fly  the  field.  Though  the  enemy 
were  two  to  one,  my  Moslems  never  shunned  the  combat  I" 

The  caliph  was  well  pleased  with  the  martial  Muntness  of 
the  veteran,  and  showed  him  great  honour;  and  wherever 
Taric  appeared  he  wa8  the  idol  of  the  populace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MUZA   ARRIVES    AT    DAMASCUS— fflS    INTERVIEW    WITH     THE    CA- 
LIPH—THE TABLE  OP  SOLOMON — ^A  RIGOROUS  SENTENCE. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  at  Damascus,  the 
caliph  fell  dangerously  ill,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  During  his  illness,  tidings  were  brought  that  Muza  ben 
Nosier  had  entered  Syria  with  a  vast  cavalcade,  bearing  all 
the  riches  and  trophies  gained  in  the  western  conquests.  Now 
Suleiman  ben  Abdelmelec,  brother  to  the  caliph,  was  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  he  saw  that  his  brother  had  not  long  to 
live,  and  wished  to  grace  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
tills  triumphant  display  of  the  spoils  of  Christendom ;  he  sent 
messengers,  therefore,  to  Muza,  saying,  **  The  caliph  is  ill  and 
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cannot  receive  thee  at  present ;  I  pray  thee  tarry  on  the  r 
until  his  recovery."    Muza,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
messages  of  Suleiman,  but  rather  liastened  his  march  to  arrra 
before  the  death  of  the  cahph.    And  Suleiman  treasured 
his  conduct  in  his  heart. 

Muza  entered  the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  a  kog 
trmn  of  horses  and  mides  and  camels  laden  with  treasure, 
and  with  the  f  oiu*  hmidred  sons  of  Gothic  nobles  as  hostages, 
each  decorated  with  a  diadem  and  a  girdle  of  gold ;  and  with 
one  hundred  Christian  damsels,  whose  beauty  dazzled  all  be- 
holders. As  he  passed  through  the  streets  he  ordered  puneB 
of  gold  to  be  thrown  among  the  populace,  who  rent  the  air 
with  acclamations.  "Behold,"  cried  they,  "the  veritaUB 
conqueror  of  the  unbehevers !  Behold  the  true  model  of  a 
conqueror,  who  brings  home  wealth  to  his  conntryl"  Ani 
they  heaped  benedictions  on  the  head  of  Muza. 

The  CaHph  Waled  Almanzor  rose  from  his  couch  of  OliieflBto 
receive  the  emir;  who,  when  he  repaired  to  the  {Mdace^  fifled 
one  of  its  great  couris  with  treasures  of  all  kinds;  the  balk 
too,  were  thronged  with  the  youthful  hostages,  magnifioaiiflj 
attired,  and  with  Christian  damsels,  lovely  as  the  houiMB  d 
paradise.  When  the  caliph  demanded  an  account  of  the  cofr 
quest  of  Spain,  ho  gave  it  with  great  eloquence;  YnA^  in 
describing  the  various  victories,  he  made  no  mention  of  fl* 
name  of  Taric,  but  spoke  as  if  everytliing  had  been  effiecfeedl? 
himself.  He  then  presented  the  spoils  of  the  ChristiaDS  aa  X 
they  had  been  all  taken  by  his  own  hands;  and  when  bedflfr 
vered  to  the  caliph  the  miraculous  table  of  Solomon,  he  diwl 
with  animation  on  the  virtues  of  that  inestimable  talismaa. 

Upon  this,  Taric,  who  was  present,  could  no  longer  hold  Mi 
peace.     *^  Commander  of  the  faithful,*'  said  he,  "  examine  flii 
precious  table,  if  any  jmrt  be  wanting."    The  caliph  ffTBiniBff^ 
the  table,  which  was  composed  of  a  single  emerald,  and  ho 
found  that  one  foot  was  supphed  with  a  foot  of  gold.    Ba 
caliph  turned  to  Muza  and  said,  **  Where  is  the  other  foci  d 
the  table?"     Muza  answered,   *'I   know  not;   one   f oot  vai 
wanting  whon  it  came  into  my  hands.''    Upon  this,  Taric  drew 
from  beneath  his  robe  a  foot  of  emerald  of  like  worknu 
to  the  others,  and  fitting  exactly  to  the  table.    "  Behold,  O  \ 
mander  of  the  faithful  I"  cried  he,  "a  proof  of  the  real  \ 
of  the  table;  and  so  is  it  with  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
exhibited  by  Muza  as  trophies  of  his  acliievements.     It  i     i 
who  gained  them,  and  who  cp.pturcd  the  cities  in  whi 
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were  found.  If  you  want  proof,  demand  of  these  Christian 
3avq,Uers  here  present,  most  of  whom  I  captured;  demand  of 
bhose  Moslem  warriors  who  aided  me  in  my  battles." 

Muza  was  confounded  for  a  moment,  hut  attempted  to  vindi- 
3ate  himself.  ''I  spake,"  said  he,  **as  the  chief  of  your 
wniies,  under  whose  orders  and  banners  this  conquest  was 
ichieved.  The  actions  of  the  soldier  are  the  actions  of  the 
commander.  In  a  great  victory  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
3liief  of  the  army  takes  all  the  captives,  or  kills  all  the  slain, 
or  gathers  aU  the  booty,  though  all  are  enumerated  in  the 
records  of  his  triumph."  The  caliph,  however,  was  wroth,  and 
heeded  not  his  words.  **You  have  vaunted  your  own  de- 
serts," said  he,  **  and  have  forgotten  the  deserts  of  others;  nay, 
you  have  sought  to  debase  another  who  has  loyally  served  his 
sovereign ;  the  reward  of  your  envy  and  covetousness  be  upon 
your  own  head !"  So  saying,  he  bestowed  a  great  part  of  the 
spoils  upon  Taric  and  ttie  other  chiefs,  but  gave  nothing  to 
Muza;  and  the  veteran  retired  amidst  the  sneers  and  murmurs 
of  those  present. 

In  a  few  days  the  Caliph  Waled  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Suleiman.  The  new  sovereign  cherished  deep  re- 
sentment against  Muza  for  having  presented  himseK  at  court 
contrary  to  his  command,  and  he  listened  readily  to  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies ;  for  Muza  had  been  too  illustrious  in  his 
deeds  not  to  have  many  enemies.  All  now  took  courage  when 
they  found  he  was  out  of  favour,  and  they  heaped  slanders  on 
his  head ;  charging  him  with  embezzling  much  of  the  share  of 
the  booty  belonging  to  the  sovereign.  The  new  caliph  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  accusation,  and  commanded  him  to  render 
up  all  that  he  had  pillaged  from  Spain.  The  loss  of  his  riches 
might  have  been  borne  with  fortitude  by  Muza,  but  the  stigma 
upon  his  fame  filled  his  heart  with  bitterness.  **  I  have  been  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  throne  from  my  youth  upwards,"  said 
he,  "and  now  I  am  degraded  in  my  old  age.  I  care  not  for 
wealth,  I  care  not  for  life,  but  let  me  not  be  deprived  of  that 
honour  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  me !" 

The  caHph  was  stiU  more  exasperated  at  his  repining,  and 
stripped  him  of  his  commands ;  confiscated  his  effects;  fined 
him  two  hundred  thousand  pesdnts  of  gold,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  be  scourged  and  exposed  to  the  noontide  sun,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  prison.*    The  populace  also  reviled 

*  Conde,  p.  1,  c.  J  7. 
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and  scoffed  at  him  in  his  misery,  and  as  they  beheld  him  led 
forth  to  the  public  gaze,  and  fainting  in  the  sun,  they  pointed 
at  him  with  derision  and  exclaimed — **  Behold  the  enyious 
man  and  the  impostor ;  this  is  he  who  pretended  to  have  con- 
quered the  land  of  the  imbehevers !" 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

CONDUCT  OF  ABDALASIS  AS  EMIR  OP  SPAIN. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  Syria,  the  youthfal 
Abdalasis,  the  son  of  Muza,  remained  as  emir  or  goyemor 
of  Spain.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  henignant  disposition, 
hut  ho  was  open  and  confiding,  and  easily  led  away  by  the 
opinions  of  those  he  loved.  Fortunately  his  father  hml  left 
with  him,  as  a  hosom  counsellor,  the  discreet  Ayub,  the 
nephew  of  Muza;  aided  by  his  advice,  he  for  some  time  ad- 
ministered the  pubUc  affairs  prudently  and  prosperously. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  his  father,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  him,  written  while  on  his  journey  to  Syria;  it  waB  ta 
the  following  purport : 

**  Beloved  son;  honour  of  thy  lineage;    Allah  gua 
from  all  harm  and  peril  I    Listen  to  the  words  of  thy 
Avoid  aU  treachery  though  it  should  promise  great  ad^ 
and  trust  not  in  him  who  counsels  it,  even  though  he 
be  a  brother.    The  company  of  traitors  put  far  from  t       ; 
how  canst  thou  be  certain  that  he  who  has  proved  i 
others  will  prove  true  to  thee?    Beware,  O  my  son, 
seductions  of  love.    It  is  an  idle  passion  which  enf e      as 
heart  and  bhnds  the  judgment ;  it  renders  the  mighiy 
and  makes  slaves  of  princes.    If  thou  shouldst  discover- 
foible  of  a  vicious  kind  springing  up  in  thy  nature, 
forth,  whatever  pang  it  cost  thee.    Every  error,  while 
may  easily  be  weeded  out,  but  if  suffered  to  take  roo^ 
flourishes  and  bears  seed,  and  produces  fruit  an  hundred- 
Follow  these  counsels,  O  son  of  my  affections,  and  thi 
Hve  secure." 

Abdalasis  meditated  upon  this  letter,  for  some  'gcat  of  il 
seemed  to  contain  a  mystery  which  he  could  not  comp]  I- 

He  called  to  him  his  cousin  and  counsellor,  the  discroot  ^ 
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"What  means  my  father,"  said  he,  *'  in  cautioning  me  against 
treachery  and  treason?  Does  he  think  my  nature  so  base  that 
it  could  descend  to  such  means?" 

Ayub  read  the  letter  attentively,  **Thy  father,"  said  he^ 
* '  would  put  thee  on  thy  guard  against  the  traitors  Julian  and 
Oppas,  and  those  of  their  party  who  surround  thee.  What 
love  canst  thou  expect  from  men  who  have  been  unnatural  to 
their  kindred,  and  what  loyalty  from  wretches  who  have  be- 
trayed their  country?" 

Abdalasis  was  satisfied  with  the  interpretation,  and  he  acted 
axicordingly.  He  had  long  loathed  all  communion  with  these 
men,  for  there  is  nothing  which  the  open  ingenuous  nature  so 
much  abhors  as  duplicity  and  treason.  Policy,  too,  no  longer 
required  their  agency ;  they  had  rendered  their  infamous  ser- 
vice, and  had  no  longer  a  country  to  betray ;  but  they  might 
turn  and  betray  their  employers.  Abdalasis,  therefore,  re- 
moved them  to  a  distance  from  his  com-t,  and  placed  them  in 
situations  where  they  could  do  no  harm,  and  he  warned  his 
commanders  from  being  in  any  wise  influenced  by  their 
counsels,  or  aided  by  their  arms. 

He  now  confided  entirely  in  his  Arabian  troops,  and  in  the 
Z*ioorish  squadrons  from  Africa,  and  with  their  aid  he  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Lusitania  to  the  ultimate  parts  of  the 
Algarbe,  or  west,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  great  Ocean  sea.* 
From  hence  he  sent  his  generals  to  overrun  all  those  vast*and 
rugged  sierras,  which  rise  like  ramparts  along  the  ocean  bor- 
der of  the  peninsula;  and  they  carried  the  standard  of  Islam 
in  triumph  even  to  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  collecting  all 
manner  of  precious  spoil. 

**  It  is  not  enough,  O  Abdalasis,"  said  Ayub,  "  that  we  con- 
quer and  rule  this  country  with  the  sword ;  if  we  wish  our 
dominion  to  be  secure,  we  must  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  study  to  secure  the  confidence  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  we  have  conquered."  Abdalasis  relished  coxmsel 
which  accorded  so  well  with  his  own  beneficent  nature.  He 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  allay  the  ferment  and  confusion  of 
the  conquest ;  forbade,  imder  rigorous  punishment,  all  wanton 
spoil  or  oppression,  and  protected  the  native  inhabitants  in 
the  enjoyment  and  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the  pursuit 


*  Alprarbe,  or  Algarbia,  in  Arabic  signifies  the  west,  as  Axarkia  is  the  east, 
Algufia  tho  north,  and  Aquibla  the  south.  This  will  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
geographical  names  on  the  peninsula,  which  are  of  Arabian  origin. 
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of  all  useful  occupations.  By  the  advice  of  Ayub,  also,  he 
encouraged  great  numbers  of  industrious  Moors  and  Arabs 
to  einigi'ate  from  Africa,  and  gave  them  houses  and  lands; 
thus  introducing  a  peaceful  ^Mahometan  population  into  the 
conquered  provinces. 

The  good  effect  of  the  counsels  of  Ayub  were  soon  apparent 
Instead  of  a  sudden  but  transient  influx  of  wealth,  made  by 
the  ruin  of  the  land,  which  loft  the  country  desolate,  a  regular 
and  permanent  revenue  sprang  up,  produced  by  reviving 
prosperity,  and  gathered  without  violence.  Abdalasis  ordered 
it  to  be  faithfully  collected,  and  deposited  in  coffers  by  puUic 
officers  appointed  in  each  province  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
whole  was  sent  by  ten  deputies  to  Damuscus  to  be  laid  at  the 
f net  of  the  caliph ;  not  as  the  spoils  of  a- vanquished  countrx, 
but  as  the  peaceful  trophies  of  a  wisely  administered  govern- 
ment. 

The  common  herd  of  warlike  adventurers,  the  mere  men  of 
the  sword,  who  had  thi'onged  to  Spain  for  the  puriKise  of 
ravage  and  rapine,  were  disappointed  at  being  thus  checked  in 
their  career,  and  at  seeing  the  reign  of  terror  and  Tiolenoe 
dKiwing  to  a  close.  What  manner  of  leader  is  this,  said  they, 
who  forbids  us  to  make  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  Islam,  and  to 
enjoy  the  land  we  have  wi*ested  from  the  imbelievers?  The 
partisans  of  Julian,  also,  whispered  their  calumnies.  "Be- 
hold," said  they,  **  with  what  kindness  he  treats  the  enemies 
of  your  f aitli ;  all  the  Christians  who  have  borne  arms  agamet 
you,  and  withstood  your  entrance  into  the  land,  are  favoorrf 
and  protected;  but  it  is  enough  for  a  Christian  to  have  be- 
friended the  cause  of  the  Moslems  to  be  singled  out  ^f 
Abdalasis  for  persecution,  and  to  be  driven  with  scorn  firan 
his  presence." 

Tliese  insinuations  fermented  the  discontent  of  the  turbdleiit 
and  rapacious  among  the  Moslems,  but  all  the  friends  of  peice 
and  order  and  good  government  applauded  the  moderation  €( 
the  youthful  emir. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LOVES  OF  ABDALASIS  AND  EXILONA. 

Abdalasis  had  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Sevi 
pei-mitting  easy  and  frequent  communications  with 
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of  Africa.  His  palace  was  of  noble  architecture,  with  delight- 
ful gardens  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  a 
part  of  this  palace  resided  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian 
females,  who  were  detained  as  captives,  or  rather  hostages,  to 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry.  Those  who  were  of 
noble  rank  were  entertained  in  luxury  and  magnificence; 
slaves  were  appointed  to  attend  upon  them,  and  they  were 
arrayed  in  the  richest  apparel  and  decorated  with  the  most 
precious  jewels.  Those  of  tender  age  were  taught  all  graceful 
accomphshments;  and  even  where  tasks  were  imposed,  they 
were  of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  kind.  They  em- 
broidered, they  sang,  they  danced,  and  passed  their  times  in 
pleasing  revelry.  Many  were  lulled  by  this  easy  and  volup- 
tuous existence ;  the  scenes  of  horror  through  which  they  had 
passed  were  gradually  effaced  from  their  minds,  and  a  desire 
was  often  awakened  of  rendering  themselves  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  their  conquerors. 

After  his  retm-n  from  his  campaign  in  Lusitania,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  pubhc  duty,  Abdalasis  solaced  himself  in  the 
repose  of  this  palace,  and  in  the  society  of  these  Christian  cap- 
tives. He  remarked  one  among  them  who  ever  sat  apart,  and 
neither  joined  in  the  labours  nor  sports  of  her  companions. 
She  was  lofty  in  her  demeanour,  and  the  others  always  paid 
her  reverence ;  yet  sorrow  had  given  a  softness  to  her  charms, 
and  rendered  her  beauty  touching  to  the  heart.  Abdalasis 
found  her  one  day  in  the  garden  with  her  companions;  they 
had  adorned  their  heads  with  flowers,  and  were  singing  the 
songs  of  their  country,  but  she  sat  by  herself  and  wept.  The 
youthful  emir  was  moved  by  her  tears,  and  accosted  her  in 
gentle  accents.  **0  fairest  of  women!"  said  he,  ''why  dost 
thou  weep,  and  why  is  thy  heart  troubled?"  ''Alas!"  replied 
she,  "have  I  not  cause  to  weep,  seeing  how  sad  is  my  condi- 
tion, and  how  great  the  height  from  which  I  have  fallen  ?  In 
me  you  behold  the  wretched  Exilona,  but  lately  the  wife  of 
Roderick,  and  the  queen  of  Spain,  now  a  captive  and  a  slave !" 
and,  having  said  these  words,  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  earth,  and 
her  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

The  generous  feelings  of  Abdalasis  were  aroused  at  the  sight 
of  beauty  and  royalty  in  tears.  He  gave  orders  that  Exilona 
should  be  entertained  in  a  style  befitting  her  former  rank ;  he 
appointed  a  train  of  female  attendants  to  wait  upon  her,  and  a 
guard  of  honour  to  protect  her  from  all  intrusion.  All  the  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  public  concerns  was  passed  in  her 
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society;  and  he  even  neglected  his  divan,  and  suffered  his 
counsellors  to  attend  in  vain,  while  he  lingered  in  the  apart- 
ments and  gardens  of  the  palace,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Exilona. 

The  discreet  Ayub  saw  the  danger  into  which  he  was  faDiiig. 
*'0  Abdalasis,"  said  he,  **  remember  the  words  of  thyi^ther. 
*  Beware,  my  son,'  said  he,  *of  the  seductions  of  love.  It  ren- 
ders the  mighty  weak,  and  makes  slaves  of  princes  I ' "  A  blush 
kindled  on  the  cheek  of  Abdalasis,  and  he  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  Why,"  said  he,  at  length,  **  do  you  seek  to  charge  me 
with  such  weakness  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  infatuated  by  the 
charms  of  a  woman,  and  another  to  be  touched  by  her  ^lisfo^ 
tunes.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  station  to  console  a  princess  who 
has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  himiiliation  by  the  triampliB  of 
our  arms.  In  doing  so  I  do  but  listen  to  the  dictates  <rf  true 
magnanimity." 

Ayub  was  silent,  but  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  for  once 
Abdalasis  parted  in  discontent  from  his  counsellor.  In  pIopo^ 
tion  as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  others  or  with  himself,  he  soo^^t 
the  society  of  Exilona,  for  there  was  a  charm  in  her  conveFsa- 
tion  that  banished  every  care.  He  daily  became  mote  and 
more  enamoured,  and  Exilona  gradually  ceased  to  weep,  and 
began  to  listen  with  secret  pleasure  to  the  words  of  her  Arab 
lover.  When,  however,  he  sought  to  urge  his  passioiiy  die 
recollected  the  light  estimation  in  which  her  sex  was  held  1^  iiie 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  assmned  a  coimtenance  grave  and 
severe. 

"  Fortime,"  said  she,  "has  cast  me  at  thy  feet;  behold  I  am 
thy  captive  and  thy  spoil.  But  though  my  person  is  in  thy 
power,  my  soul  is  unsubdued ;  and  know  that,  should  I  lack 
force  to  defend  my  honour,  I  have  resolution  to  wash  out  all 
stain  upon  it  with  my  blood.  I  trust,  however,  in  thy  cpuitefly 
as  a  cavalier  to  respect  me  in  my  reverses,  rememb^ing  what 
I  have  been,  and  that  though  the  crown  has  been  wrested  from 
my  brow,  the  royal  blood  stiQ  warms  within  my  veins. "  * 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Exilona,  and  her  proud  repulse,  served  but 
to  increase  the  passion  of  Abdalasis.  He  besought  her  to  unite 
her  destiny  mth  his,  and  share  his  state  and  power,  promising 
that  she  should  have  no  rival  nor  copartner  in  his  heart.  What* 
ever  scruples  the  captive  queen  might  originally  have  felt  to  a 
union  with  one  of  the  conquerors  of  her  lord,  and  an  enemy 

*  Faxardo.  corona,  Gutliica,  T.  1,  p.  492.    Joan.  Mar.  de  rob.  Hiqk.  I^  S,  o.  S7. 
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of  her  adopted  faith,  they  were  easily  vanquished,  and  she  he- 
came  the  bride  of  Abdalasis.  He  would  fain  have  persuaded  her 
to  return  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers ;  but  though  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  she  was  too 
thorough  a  convert  to  Christianity  to  consent,  and  looked  back 
-with  disgust  upon  a  rehgion  that  admitted  a  plurality  of  wives. 

When  the  sage  Ayub  heard  of  the  resolution  of  Abdalasis  to 
esi)Ouse  Exilona  he  was  in  despair.  **  Alas,  my  cousin  I"  said 
he,  **  what  infatuation  possesses  thee  ?  Hast  thou  then  entirely 
forgotten  the  letter  of  thy  father  ?  *  Beware,  my  son;'  said  he, 
*  of  love ;  it  is  an  idle  passion,  which  enfeebles  the  heart  and 
blinds  the  judgment.' "  But  Abdalasis  interrupted  him  with 
impatience.  *  *  My  father, "  said  he,  *  ^  spake  but  of  the  blandish- 
ments of  wanton  love;  against  these  I  am  secured  by  my 
virtuous  passion  for  Exilona." 

Ayub  would  fain  have  impressed  upon  him  the  dangers  he 
ran  of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  caliph,  and  discontent  among 
the  Moslems,  by  wedding  the  queen  of  the  conquered  Roderick, 
and  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  rehgion  of  Mahomet;  but 
the  youthful  lover  only  listened  to  his  passion.  Their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Seville  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings,  and 
he  gave  his  bride  the  name  of  Omalisam;  that  is  to  say,  she  of 
the  precious  jewels:*  but  she  continued  to  be  known  among 
the  Christiaiis  by  the  name  of  Exilona. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

FATB  OP  ABDALASIS  AND  EXILONA— DEATH  OF  MUZA. 

Possession,  instead  of  cooling  the  passion  of  Abdalasis,  only 
added  to  its  force;  he  became  bHndly  enamoured  of  his  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  consulted  her  will  in  all  things ;  nay,  having 
lost  all  relish  for  the  advice  of  the  discreet  Ayub,  he  was  even 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  wife  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
Exilona,  unfortunately,  had  once  been  a  queen,  and  she  could 
not  remember  her  regal  glories  without  regret.  She  saw  that 
Abdalasis  had  great  power  in  the  land ;  gi'eater  even  than  had 
been  possessed  by  the  Gothic  kings ;  but  she  considered  it  as 
wanting  in  true  splendour  until  his  brows  should  be  encircled 

t  Conde,  p.  1,  c.  17. 
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with  the  outward  badge  of  royalty.  One  day,  "when  they  were 
alone  in  the  palace  of  Seville,  and  the  heart  of  Abdalasis  was 
given  up  to  tenderness,  she  addressed  him  in  fond  yet  timid 
accents.  ' '  Will  not  my  lord  be  offended, "  said  she,  *  *  if  I  nmke 
an  unwelcome  request  ?"  Abdalasis  regarded  her  with  a  smile. 
*'  What  canst  thou  ask  of  me,  Exilona,"  said  he,  "  that  it  would 
not  be  a  happiness  for  me  to  grant  ?"  Then  Exilona  produced 
a  crown  of  gold,  sparkHng  with  jewels,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  king,  Don  Koderick,  and  said,  '*  Behold,  thou  art  king  in 
authority,  be  so  in  thy  outward  state.  There  is  majesty  and 
glory  in  a  crown;  it  gives  a  sanctity  to  power."  Then  putting 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  she  held  a  mirror  before  hiTirt  that  he 
might  behold  the  majesty  of  his  appearance.  Abdalasifl  chid 
her  fondly,  and  put  the  crown  away  from  him,  but  'R^^rilmlft 
persisted  in  her  prayer.  *  *  Never, "  said  she,  **  has  there  been  a 
king  in  Spain  that  did  not  wear  a  crown."  So  Abdalasis  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  blandishments  of  his  wife, 
and  to  be  invested  with  the  crown  and  sceptre  and  other  signs 
of  royalty.* 

It  is  affirmed  by  ancient  and  discreet  chroniclers,  that  Abda- 
lasis only  assmned  this  royal  state  in  the  privacy  of  his  palace, 
and  to  gi-atify  the  eye  of  his  youthful  bride;  but  where  was  a 
secret  ever  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  palace?  Theaasun^ 
tion  of  the  insignia  of  the  ancient  Gothic  kings  was  soon  ru- 
moured about,  and  caused  the  most  violent  suspiciona  The 
Moslems  had  already  felt  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  this 
beautiful  woman,  and  it  was  now  confidently  asserted  that 
Abdalasis,  won  by  her  persusisious,  had  secretly  turned  Chris- 
tian. 

The  enemies  of  Abdalasis,  those  whose  rapacious  spirits  had 
been  kept  in  check  by  the  beneficence  of  his  rule,  seized  upon 
this  occasion  to  ruin  him.  They  sent  letters  to  Damascus  ac- 
cusing him  of  apostasy,  and  of  an  intention  to  seize  upon  the 
throne  in  right  of  his  wife,  Exilona,  as  widow  of  the  late  EiQg 
Roderick.  It  was  added,  that  the  Christians  were  prepared  to 
flock  to  his  standard  as  the  only  means  of  regaining 
dancy  in.  their  country. 

These  accusations  arrived  at  Damascus  just  after  the 
sion  of  the  sanguinary  Suleiman  to  the  throne,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Muza.    The  caliph 


*  Cron.  ^en.  de  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  p.  3.   Joan.  lULar.  de  reb.  Hlap.  lib.  8,  o.  ST. 
l>.  1,  c.  19. 
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waited  for  no  proofs  in  confirmation;  he  immediately  sent 
private  orders  that  Abdalasis  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that 
the  same  fate  should  be  dealt  to  his  two  brothers  who  governed 
in  Africa,  as  a  sure  means  of  <^rushing  the  conspiracy  of  this 
ambitious  family. 

The  mandate  for  the  death  of  Ab'lplasis  was  sent  to  Abhilbar 
ben  Obeidah  and  Zeyd  ben  Nabegat,  both  of  whom  had  been 
cherished  friends  of  Muza,  and  hrd  lived  in  intimate  favour 
and  companionship  with  his  son.  When  they  read  the  fatal 
parchment,  the  scroll  fell  from  their  trembling  hands.  *'  Can 
such  hostility  exist  against  the  family  of  Muza?''  exclaimed 
they.  *'Is  this  the  reward  for  such  great  and  glorious  ser- 
vices?" The  cavaliers  remained  for  some  time  plimged  in 
horror  and  consternation.  The  order,  however,  was  absolute, 
and  left  them  no  discretion.  **  Allah  is  gi^eat,"  said  they,  **  and 
commands  us  to  obey  our  sovereign."  So  they  prepariBd  to 
execute  the  bloody  mandate  with  the  blind  fidelity  of  Moslems. 

It  was  necessaiy  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  open  and 
magnanimous  character  of  Abdalasis  had  won  the  hearts  of  a 
great  part  of  the  soldiery,  and  his  magnificence  pleased  the 
cavaliers  who  formed  his  guard ;  it  was  feared,  therefore,  that 
a  sanguinary  opposition  would  be  made  to  any  attempt  upon 
liis  person.  The  rabble,  however,  had  been  imbittered  against 
him  from  his  having  restrained  their  depredations,  and  because 
they  thought  him  an  apostate  in  his  heart,  secretly  bent  upon 
betraying  them  to  the  Christians.  While,  therefore,  the  two 
officers  made  vigilant  dispositions  to  check  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery,  they  let  loose  the  bhnd  fury  of  the 
populace  by  publishing  the  fatal  mandate.  In  a  moment  the 
city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  there  was  a  ferocious  emulation  who 
should  be  first  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  caliph. 

Abdalasis  was  at  this  time  at  a  palace  in  the  country  not  far 
from  Seville,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Hither  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
from  the  tumult  of  the  court,  and  to  pass  his  time  among 
groves  and  fountains  and  the  sweet  repose  of  gardens,  in  the 
society  of  Exilona.  It  was  the  dawn  of  day,  the  hour  of  early 
prayer,  when  the  furious  populace  arrived  at  this  retreat. 
Abdalasis  was  offering  up  his  orisons  in  a  small  mosque  which 
he  had  erected  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 
Exilona  was  in  a  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  where  her 
confessor,  a  holy  friar,  was  performing  mass.  They  were  both 
surprised  at  their  devotions,  and  dragged  forth  by  the  hands 
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of  th :;  rabble.    A  few  guards,  who  attended  at  the 
would  have  made  defence,  but  they  wore  overai«red  oy 
sight    f  the  written  mandate  of  the  eaJiph. 

Tlie  captives  w^ero  borne  in  triumph  to  Seville.     AH  the  oe 
neficent  virtues  of  Abdalasis  were  forgotten;    nor   had  tiv 
charms  of  Exilona  any  effect  in  softening  the  hearts  of 
populace.    The  brutal  eagerness  to  shod  blood,  which  seemB 
inherent  in  human  nature,  was  awakened,  and  woe  to  the  vks 
tiros  when  that  eagerness  is  quickened  by  religious  hate.    ' 
illustrious  couple,  adorned  with  all  the  grace  of  youth  and 
beauty,  were  hurried  to  a  scaffold  in  the  great  square  of  Se 
ville,  and  there  beheaded  amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations  of 
an  infatuated  multitude.    Their  bodies  were  left  exposed  r 
the  ground,  and  would  have  been  devom'ed  by  dogs,  had  tftey 
not  been  gathered  at  night  by  some  friendly  hand,  and  poorif 
interred  in  one  of  the  comets  of  their  late  dweUiu^. 

Thus  terminated  the  lovec  and  lives  of  Abdalasis  and  Ezflona, 
in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  seven  hundred  and  foiul 
Their  names  were  held  sacred  as  martyrs  to  the  Chrisi 
faith ;  but  many  read  iu  ^heir  xmtimely  fate  a  lesson  a, 
ambition  and  vain-glory;   having  saciificed  real  power  fl 
substantial  rule  to  the  glitteiing  bauble  of  a  crown. 

The  head  of  Abdalasis  was  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  cas- 
ket, and  sent  to  Syria  to  the  cruel  Suleiman.    The  messenger 
who  bore  it  overtook  the  caliph  as  he  was  performing  a 
grimage  to  Mecca.    Muza  was  among  the  courtiert;  in  his  tr 
having  been  released  from  piison.    On  opening  the  caskel 
regarding  its  contents,  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  sparkled  wmo 
malignant  satisfaction.     Calling  the  unhappy  father  to  1 
side:    **Muza,"  said  he,  **dost  thou  know  this  head?**     1 
veteran  recognized  the  features  of  his  beloved  son,  and 
his  face  away  with  anguish.     "Yes!  weD  do  I  know  it,"  le- 
plied  he ;  "  and  may  the  curse  of  God  light  upon  him  who  haf 
destroyed  a  better  man  than  himself  I" 

Without  adding  another  word,  he  retired  to  Mount  I 
a  prey  to  devouiing  melancholy.    He  shortly  after  rei    ^ 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons  whom  he  had  left  in 
government  of  western  Africa,  and  who  had  fallen  victii 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  cidiph.    His  advanced  agei 
not  proof  against  these  repeated  blows,  and  this  utter  ruin  (K 
his  late  prosx)erous  family,  and  he  sank  into  his  graye  aorxoir- 
ing  and  broken-heai'ted. 
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Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain; 
whose  great  achievements  were  not  sufficient  to  atone,  in  the 
eye  of  his  sovereign,  for  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  ambi- 
tious of  renown  are  subject;  and  whose  triumphs  eventually- 
brought  persecution  upon  himself,  and  untimely  death  upon 
his  children. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  Subjugation  of  Spain. 


1 
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anguish  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of  her  X)er80ii. 
Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in  its  expression,  became  wiM 
and  haggard ;  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  a 
paUid,   and  at   times  there  was  desperation  in  her  woi 
When  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her  she  withdrew  wnn 
shuddering  from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  trea     1 1 
the  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  Spain.    Her  wretchi    of     in- 
creased after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  imlil  ii»  re     to 
a  degree  of  frenzy.    One  day  when  she  was  walking  with 
parents  in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a  tower, 
having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  battlements,    ki 
thence  she  called  to  them  in  piercing  accents,  expresBlve  oc 
her  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  determinatiaii.    "  ] 
this  city,"  said  she,  **  be  henceforth  called  Malacca,  in  mc 
rial  of  the  most  wretched  of  women,  who  therein  put  an 
to  her  days."    So  saying,  she  threw  herself  headlonic  from 
tower  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.    The  city,  adds  t  j 

chronicler,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  thou^  a:     n 
softened  to  Malaga,  which  it  stUL  retains  in  memoxy  odt 
tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

The  Coimtess  Frandina  abandoned  this  scene  of  woe, 
retmned  to  Ceuta,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son.     S     ti 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  imf  ortunate  daughter,      m        i 
them  honourable  sepulture  in  a  mausoleiun  of  the  i 
longing  to  the  citadel.    Cotmt  Julian  departed  for  Can 
where  he  remained  plimged  in  horror  at  this  doleful  evttiVi 

About  this  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  c  ly 

family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  general,  namea  jsi        w 
succeed  Abdalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of  Spain,     j 
emir  was  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  nature,  and  commem 
sway  with  a  stem  severity  that  soon  made  those  n 
command  look  back  with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of  A 
He  regarded  with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  renegade  Cn: 
who  had  aided  in  the  conquest,  and  who  bore  arms  in  i 
vice  of  the  Moslems ;  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon  v. 
Julian.     **  He  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  own  countrymen," 
he;  *'  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  not  prove  traitor  to 

A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had 
fuge  in  the  Asturian  moimtains,  quickened  his  sus|      u      ,  \ 

inspired  him  with  fears  of  seme  dangerous  conspiracy 
his  power.    In  the  height  of  Ids  anxiety,  he  bethou^t  i  ' 

an  Arabian  sage  named  Yuza,  who  had  accompanied  bim 
Africa.    This  son  of  science  was  withered  in  form,  and  ] 
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from  the  writings  of  the  pseudo  Moor,  Basis;  how  far  they 
may  be  safely  taken  as  historic  facts  it  is  impossible  now  to 
ascertain;  we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  their 
answering  to  the  exactions  of  poetic  justice. 

As  yet  every  thing  had  prospered  with  Count  Juhan.  He 
had  gratified  his  vengeance;  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
treason,  and  had  acquired  coxintless  riches  from  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  But  it  is  not  outward  success  that  constitutes  pros- 
perity. The  tree  flemishes  with  fruit  and  foliage  while  blast- 
ed and  withering  at  the  heart.  Wherever  he  went,  Count 
Julian  read  hatred  in  every  eye.  The  Christians  cursed  him  as 
the  cause  of  all  their  woe;  the  Moslems  despised  and  distrusted 
him  as  a  traitor.  Men  whispered  together  aa  he  approached, 
and  then  turned  away  in  scorn ;  and  mothers  snatched  away 
their  children  with  horror  if  he  offered  to  caress  them.  He 
withered  under  the  execration  of  his  fellow-men,  and  last, 
and  worst  of  all,  he  began  to  loathe  himself.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  but  taken  a  justifiable  ven- 
geance ;  he  felt  that  no  personal  wrong  can  justify  the  crime 
of  treason  to  one's  country. 

For  a  time,  he  sought  in  luxurious  indulgence  to  soothe  or 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  mind.  He  assembled  roxmd  him 
every  pleasure  and  gratification  that  boundless  wealth  could 
purchase,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  no  rehsh  for  the  dainties  of 
his  board ;  music  had  no  charm  wherewith  to  lull  his  soul,  and 
remorse  drove  slumber  from  his  pillow.  He  sent  to  Ceuta  for 
his  wife  Frandina,  his  daughter  Florinda,  and  his  youthful  son 
Alarbot ;  hoping  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find  that  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  with  in  the 
world.  Their  presence,  however,  brought  him  no  alleviation. 
Florinda,  the  daughter  of  his  heart,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
undertaken  this  signal  vengeance,  was  sinking  a  victim  to  its 
effects.  Wherever  she  went,  she  found  herself  a  by-word  of 
shame  and  reproach.  The  outrage  she  had  suffered  was  im- 
puted to  her  as  wantonness,  and  her  calamity  was  magnified 
into  a  crime.  The  Christians  never  mentioned  her  name  with- 
out a  curse,  and  the  Moslems,  the  gainers  by  her  misfortune, 
spake  of  her  only  by  the  appellation  of  Cava  the  vilest  epithet 
they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  opprobrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  the  up- 
braiding of  her  own  heart.  She  charged  herself  with  all  the 
miseries  of  these  disastrous  wars;  the  deaths  of  so  many  gallant 
cavaliers;  the  conquest  and  perdition  of  her  country.    The 
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anguish  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of  her  i^etwn 
Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in  its  expression,  became  wild 
and  haggard ;  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  and 
pallid,  and  at   times  there  was  desperation  in  her  word& 
When  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her  she  withdrew  with 
shuddering  from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  treason  and 
the  ruin  it  had  brought  upon  Spain.    Her  wretchedness  in- 
creased after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  imjdl  it  rose  to 
a  degree  of  frenzy.    One  day  when  she  was  walking  with  her 
parents  in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a  tower,  and, 
having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  battlements.    From 
thence  she  called  to  them  in  piercing  accents,  expresBlve  of 
her  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  determinatian.    "  Lei 
this  city,"  said  she,  ^^  be  henceforth  called  Malacca,  in  mc 
rial  of  the  most  wretched  of  women,  who  therein  put  an  c 
to  her  days."    So  saying,  she  threw  herself  headlong  from 
tower  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.    The  city,  adds  the  an 
chronicler,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  though  afters 
softened  to  Malaga,  which  it  still  retains  in  memory  oi  i 
tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

The  Coxmtess  Frandina  abandoned  this  scene  of  woe, 
retmned  to  Ceuta,  a<5companied  by  her  infant  son.     S         k 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  unfortunate  daughter,      la  i 
them  honourable  sepulture  in  a  mausoleiun  of  the  <  oe- 

longing  to  the  citadel.    CJotmt  Julian  departed  for  Car 
where  he  remained  plimged  in  horror  at  this  doleful  ev     k. 

About  this  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  destroy 
family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  general,  named  A 
succee<l  Abdalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of  Spain,    'i 
emir  was  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  nature,  and  commeno 
sway  with  a  stem  severity  that  soon  made  those  un 
command  look  back  with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of  Al 
He  regarded  with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  ren^ado  Ch 
who  had  aided  in  the  conquest,  and  who  bore  aims  in  ux 
vice  of  the  Moslems ;  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon  O 
Julian.     *^  He  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  own  coimtrymen," 
he;  *'  how  can  we  bo  sin^  that  he  will  not  prove  traitor  to 

A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had  n 

fuge  in  the  Asturian  moimtains,  quickened  his  suspidi      , 
inspired  him  with  fears  of  seme  dangerous  conspiracy  i 
his  power.    In  the  heig^'it  of  Ids  anxiety,  he  bethought  i 
an  Arabian  sage  named  Yuza,  who  had  a<KX>mpanied  hiiw  i 
Africa.    This  son  of  science  was,  withered  in  form,  a 
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as  if  he  had  outlived  the  usual  term  of  inc«tal  life.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  the  east,  he  had  collected 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages ;  being  sldlled  in  astro- 
logy, and,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and  possessing  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  prophecy  or  divination.  To  this  expounder  of 
mysteries  Alahor  apphed  to  learn  whether  any  secret  treason 
menaced  his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  overwhelm- 
ing brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspicions  of  the  emir,  then 
shut  himself  up  to  consult  his  books  and  commune  with  those 
supematiiral  inteUigences  subservient  to  his  wisdom.  At  an 
appointed  hour  the  emir  sought  him  in  his  oelL  It  was  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  perfumes;  squares  and  circles  and  various 
diagrams  were  described  upon  the  floor,  and  the  astrologer 
was  poring  over  a  scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  cabalistic 
characters.  He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy  and  sinister 
aspect ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fearful  portents  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  have  had  strange  dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

*'0  emir,"  said  he,  '*be  on  your  guard  I  treason  is  aroimd 
you  and  in  your  path ;  your  life  is  in  peril.  Beware  of  Ck)unt 
Julian  and  his  family." 

''Enough,"  said  the  emir.  "They  shall  all  die  I  Parents 
and  children — ^aU  shall  die  I" 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to  attend  him 
in  Cordova.  The  messenger  found  him  plxmged  in  affliction 
for  the  recent  death  of  his  daughter.  The  coimt  excused  him- 
self, on  accoxmt  of  this  misfortune,  from  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  emir  in  person,  but  sent  several  of  his  adherents.  His 
hesitation,  and  the  circmnstance  of  his  having  sent  his  family 
across  the  straits  to  Africa,  were  construed  by  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  emir  into  proofs  of  guilt.  He  no  longer  doubted 
his  being  concerned  in  the  recent  insurrections,  and  that  he 
had  sent  his  family  away,  preparatory  to  an  attempt,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  subvert  the  Moslem  domination.  In  his  fury  he 
put  to  death  Siseburto  and  Evan,  the  nephews  of  Bishop  Oppas 
and  sons  of  the  former  king,  Witiza,  suspecting  them  of  taking 
part  in  the  treason.  Thus  did  they  expiate  their  treachery  to 
their  coimtry  in  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Guadalete. 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Carthagena  to  seize  upon  Coimt 
Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  the  count  had 
barely  time  to  escape  with  fifteen  cavaliers,  with  whom  he 
took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  MarcueUo,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Arragon.    The  emir,  enraged  to  be  disappointed  of  his 
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prey,  embarked  at  Carthagena  and  crossed  the  straits  to  Ceiita 
to  make  captives  of  the  Countess  Frandina  and  her  son. 

The  old  chronicle  from  which  we  take  this  part  of  our  legend, 
presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  countess  in  the  stem  fortress 
to  which  she  had  fled  for  refuge;  a  picture  heightened  by 
supernatural  horrors.  These  latter,  the  sagacious  reader  wiD 
admit  or  reject  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith  and 
judgment;  always  remembering  that  in  dark  and  eventful 
times,  like  those  in  question,  involving  the  destinies  of  nations, 
the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  crimes  of  rulers  and  mighty 
men,  the  hand  of  fate  is  sometimes  strangely  visible,  and  con- 
founds the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise,  by  intimations  and 
portents  above  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  With  this  pro- 
viso, we  make  no  scruple  to  follow  the  venerable  chronicler  in 
his  narration. 

Now  so  it  happened,  that  the  Ooimtess  Frandina  was  seated 
late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  the  citadel  of  Oeuta,  whicb 
stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the  sea.  She  was  revolv- 
ing in  gloomy  thought  the  late  disasters  of  her  family,  when 
she  heard  a  moumfxd  noise  like  that  of  the  sea  breeze  moan- 
ing about  the  castle  walls.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  her 
brother,  the  Bishop  Oppas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber. 
She  advanced  to  embrace  him,  but  he  forbade  her  viith  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent  flames. 

"  Touch  me  not,  sister,"  said  he,  with  a  mournful  voice,  "lest 
thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which  rages  within  me.  Guard 
well  thy  son,  for  blood-hoimds  are  upon  his  track.  His  inno- 
cence might  have  secured  him  the  pi-otection  of  Heaven,  but 
our  crimes  have  involved  him  in  our  common  ruin."  He 
ceased  to  speak  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  His  coming 
and  going  were  alike  without  noise,  and  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived  vdth  tidin|$8 
that  the  Bishop  Oppas  had  been  made  prisoner  in  battle  by  the 
insurgent  Christians  of  the  Asturias,  and  had  died  in  fetters  in 
a  tower  of  the  mountains.  The  same  messenger  broui^t  wofd 
that  the  Emir  Alahor  had  put  to  death  several  of  the  friends  of 
Count  Julian ;  had  obliged  him  to  fly  for  liis  life  to  a  castle  in 
Arragon,  and  was  embarking  with  a  formidable  force  for  Oeuta. 

The  Countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  <rf 
courageous  heart,  and  danger  made  her  desperate.  There  were 
fifty  Moorish  soldiers  in  the  garrison;  she  feared  that  t 
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would  prove  treacherous,  dnd  take  part  with  their  country- 
men. Summoning  her  officers,  therefore,  she  informed  them 
of  their  danger,  and  commanded  them  to  put  those  Moors  to 
death.  The  guaaxls  saUied  forth  to  obey  her  orders.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  Moors  were  in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  any 
danger,  when  they  were  severally  singled  out  by  theu'  execu- 
tioners, and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
remaining  fifteen  took  refuge  in  a  tower.  They  saw  the  arma- 
da of  the  emir  at  a  distance,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out 
until  its  arrival.  The  soldiers  of  the  countess  saw  it  also,  and 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  destroy  these  internal  enemies 
before  they  ^should  be  attacked  from  without.  They  made 
repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  tower,  but  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss.  Thoy  then  xmdermined  it,  supporting 
its  foundations  by  stanchions  of  wood.  To  these  they  set  fire 
and  withdrew  to  a  distance,  keeping  up  a  constant  shower  of 
missiles  to  prevent  the  Moors  from  sallying  forth  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  The  stanchions  were  rapidly  consumed,  and  when 
they  gave  way  the  tower  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
Moors  were  crushed  among  the  ruins ;  others  were  flung  to  a 
distance  and  dashed  among  the  rocks;  those  who  survived 
were  instantly  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  at  Ceuta  about  the  hour  of  ves- 
pers. He  landed,  but  found  the  gates  closed  against  him.  The 
countess  herself  spoke  to  him  from  a  tower,  and  set  him  at 
defiance.  The  emir  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He 
consulted  the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told  him  that  for  seven 
days  his  star  would  have  the  ascendant  over  that  of  the  youth 
Alarbot,  but  after  that  time  the  youth  would  be  safe  from  his 
power,  and  would  effect  liis  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  assailed  on  every 
side,  and  at  length  carried  it  by  storm.  The  countess  took 
refuge  with  her  forces  in  the  citadel,  and  made  desperate  de- 
fence; but  the  walls  were  sapped  and  mined,  and  she  saw  that 
all  resistance  would  soon  be  unavailiag.  Her  only  thoughts 
now  were  to  conceal  her  child.  '*  Surely,"  said  she,  '*they 
will  not  think  of  seeking  him  among  the  dead."  She  led  him 
therefore  into  the  dark  and  dismal  chapel.  *^Thou  art  not 
afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  darkness,  my  child?"  said  she. 

''No,  mother,"  repUed  the  boy;  "darkness  gives  silence  and 
sleep."  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of  Florinda.  "  Fearest 
thou  the  dead,  my  child?"  "No,  mother;  the  dead  can  do  no 
bai-m,  and  what  should  I  fear  from  my  sister?" 
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The  countess  opened  the  sepulcHre.  "  Listen,  my  son,"  said 
she.  "  There  are  fierce  and  ciiiel  people  who  have  come  hither 
to  murder  thee.  Stay  here  in  company  with  thy  sister,  and 
be  quiet  as  thou  dost  value  thy  life!"  The  boy,  who  was  of  a 
courageous  nature,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  remained  there 
all  that  day,  and  aU  the  night,  and  the  next  day  until  the 
third  hour. 

In  the  meantime  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  sapped,  the 
troops  of  the  emir  poiu'ed  in  at  the  breach,  and  a  great  x>art 
of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  countess  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  before  the  emir.  She  appeared  in  his 
presence  with  a  haughty  demeanour,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen  receiviiig  homage;  but  when  he  demanded  her  son,  she 
faltered  and  turned  pale, and  rephed,  "My  son  is  with  the 
dead." 

"Coimtoss,"  said  the  emir,  **Iam  not  to  be  deceived;  tell 
me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy,  or  tortures  shall  wring 
from  you  the  secret." 

*'Emii',"  replied  the  countess,  "may  the  greatest  torments 
be  my  portion,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  what  I  speak  be  not 
the  truth.    My  darling  child  lies  buried  with  the  dead.^' 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her  words; 
but  the  mthered  astrologer  Yuza,  who  stood  by  his  side  re- 
garding the  countess  from  beneath  his  bushed  eyebrows,  per- 
ceived trouble  in  lier  countenance  and  equivocation  in  her 
words.  "Leave  this  matter  to  me,"  whispered  he  to  A]ahor. 
**  I  will  produce  the  child." 

He  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  soldiery,  and 
he  obliged  the  countess  to  be  always  present.  When  thqr 
came  to  the  chapel,  her  cheek  turned  pale  and  her  lip  qtiivQred. 
**This,"  said  the  subtile  astrologer,  "is  the  place  of  conoeal- 
mont !" 

The  search  throughout  the  chai)el,  however,  was  equally 
vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  depart,  when  Ynza  re- 
marked a  slight  gleam  of  joy  in  the  eye  of  the  countess.  "We 
are  leaving  our  prey  behind,"  thought  he;  "the  countesB  iB 
exulting." 

He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  asseveratioii,  that 
her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  soldien 
he  oixiered  them  to  search  the  sepulchres.  "If  you  find  him 
not,"  said  he,  "drag  forth  the  bones  of  that  wanton  Cava, 
that  they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to 
winds." 
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f 
The  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs  and  found  that  o 

Morinda  partly  open.    Within  lay  the  boy  in  the  sound  sleep 

of  childhood,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  took  him  gently  in  his 

arms  to  bear  him  to  the  emir. 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  discovered,  she 
nisliod  into  the  presence  of  Alahor,  and,  forgetting  all  her 
I^rido,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him. 

"Mercy!  mercy  I"  cried  she  in  piercing  ^accents,  '*  mercy  on 
my  son — my  only  child  I  O  emir !  listen  to  a  mother's  prayer, 
and  my  lips  shall  kiss  thy  feet.  As  thou  art  merciful  to  him, 
so  may  the  most  high  God  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap 
blessings  on  thy  head." 

"Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  the  emir,  **but 
guard  her  well." 

The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery  without  re- 
gard to  her  struggles  and  her  cries,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  citadal. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He  had  been 
awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fearlessly  on  the  stem 
countenances  of  the  soldiers.  Had  the  heart  of  the  emir  been 
capable  of  pity,  it  would  have  been  touched  by  the  tender  youth 
and  innocent  beauty  of  the  child;  but  his  heart  was  as  the 
nether  millstone,  and  he  was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  family  of  Julian.  Calling  to  him  the  astrologer,  he  gave 
the  child  into  his  charge  with  a  secret  command.  The  withered 
son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up 
tiie  winding  staircase  of  a  tower.  When  they  reached  the 
summit  Yuza  placed  him  on  the  battlements. 

"  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he;  "  there  is  no  danger." 

**  Father,  I  fear  not,"  said  the  undaimted  boy ;  ''yet  it  is  a 
wondrous  height !" 

The  child  looked  around  with  dehghted  eyes.  The  breeze 
blew  his  curling  locks  from  about  his  face,  and  his  cheek 
glowed  at  the  boundless  prospect;  for  the  tower  was  reared 
upon  that  lofty  promontory  on  wliich  Hercules  founded  one  of 
his  pillars.  The  surges  of  the  sea  were  heard  far  below,  beat- 
ing upon  the  rocks,  the  sea-gull  screamed  and  wheeled  about 
the  foundations  of  the  tower,  and  the  sails  of  lofty  caraccas 
were  as  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

'•^  Dost  thou  know  yonder  land  beyond  the  blue  water?"  said 
Yuza. 

"It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy;  ''  it  is  the  land  of  my  father 
and  my  mother." 
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**  Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  bless  it,  my  child, '  said 
the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall,  and,  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishmael,  exerting  all  the  sti-ongth  of 
his  withei-ed  limbs,  suddenly  pushed  him  over  the  battlements. 
He  fell  headlong  from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a 
bone  in  his  tender  frame  but  was  crushed  upon  the  rocks 
beneath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stair. 

**  Is  the  boy  safe?"  cried  he. 

*'He  is  siife,"  repUed  Yuza;  "come  and  behold  the  truth 
with  thine  own  eyes." 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower  and  looked  over  the  battle- 
monts,  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a  shapeless  mass,  on 
the  rocks  far  below,  and  the  sea-gulls  hovering  about;  and  he 
gave  orders  that  it  should  ^be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  was 
done. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  coimtess  was  led  forth  from 
her  dungeon  into  the  public  square.  She  knew  of  the  death  of 
her  child,  and  that  her  own  death  was  at  hand,  but  she  iieithcr 
wept  nor  suppHcated.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes  were 
haggard  with  watching,  and  her  cheek  was  as  the  monumental 
stone,  but  there  were  the  remains  of  commanding  beauty  in 
her  countenance,  and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even 
the  rabble  into  respect. 

A  multitude  of  ChristLan  prisoners  were  then  bix)ught  forth; 
and  Alahor  cried  out — ''Behold  the  wife  of  Count  Julian;  be- 
hold one  of  that  traitorous  family  which  has  brought  ruin 
upon  youi'selvos  and  upon  your  countiy."  And  he  ordered 
that  they  should  stone  her  to  death.  But  the  Christians  Jrew 
back  "vvith  horror  from  the  deed,  and  said— '*  In  the  iiaiidof 
God  is  vengeance ;  lot  not  her  blood  be  upon  our  heads."  TTpon 
this  the  emir  swore  with  liorrid  imprecations  that  whoever  of 
the  captives  refused  should  himself  be  stoned  to  death.  So  the 
cruel  order  was  executed,  and  the  Countess  Frandina  periahed 
by  the  hands  of  her  countiymen.  Having  thus  accomplished 
his  barbarous  errand,  the  emir  embarked  for  Spain,  and  or- 
dered the  citadel  of  Ceuta  to  be  set  on  fbe,  and  crossed  the 
straits  at  night  by  the  hght  of  its  towering  flames. 

The  death  of  Count  JiUian,  which  took  place  not  long  after, 
closed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family.  How  he  died  remains  in- 
volved in  doubt.  Some  asscri  that  the  cruel  Alahor  pursued 
him  to  his  retreat  tunong  the  mountains,  and,  having 
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hiiQ  prisoner,  behflttded  him;  others  that  the  Moors  confined 
him  in  a  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to  Mb  life  with  lingering 
torments ;  while  others  afBnn  that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of 
Miircuello,  near  Hueeca,  in  Airogon,  in  which  he  took  refuge, 
fen  on  him  and  crushed  him  to  pieces.  AU  agree  that  his  lat- 
ter end  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  his  death  violent. 
The  curse  of  heaven,  which  had  thus  pursued  him  to  the  grave, 
was  extended  to  the  very  place  which  had  given  him  shelto:; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  inhabited  on  ac- 
count of  the  strange  and  horrible  noisee  Uiat  are  heard  in  it; 
and  that  visions  of  armed  men  are  seen  above  it  in  the  air; 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  troubled  spirits  c^  the  apostate 
Christians  who  favoured  the  cause  of  the  traitor. 

In  after-times  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown,  outaide  of  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  of  Count  Julian;  but  the 
traveller  and  the  pilgrim  avoided  it,  or  bestowed  upon  it  a 
malediction ;  and  the  name  of  Julian  has  remained  a  by -word 
and  a  scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warning  of  all  generatioDH. 
Such  ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who  betrays  his  country. 

Here  end  the  legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain. 

Written  Id  the  Albambra,  June  10,  ISES. 


HOTH  TO  THB  PBEOEDim}  LEGEND. 

El  licenciado  Ardevin^  (Lib.  2,  c.  8)  dize  que  dichos 
Duendos  caseros,  o  lOB  del  aire,  hazen  aparacer  exercitoa  y 
peleas,  como  lo  que  se  cuenta  por  tradicion  (y  aim  algimos  per- 
sonas  lo  deponen  como  testigos  de  vista)  de  la  torre  y  castello 
de  Marcuello,  lugar  ol  pie  de  la:S  montailas  de  Ai-agon  (aora  in- 
habitable, por  las  grandes  y  cspantables  ruidos,  que  en  el  se 
oyen)  donde  se  retrazo  el  Conde  Don  Julian,  causa  de  la  per- 
dicion  de  Espaila ;  sobre  el  qual  costillo,  deze  se  ven  en  el  a' 
ciertas  visiones,  como  de  soldados,  que  el  vnlgo  dize  son 
cavalleros  y  gente  que  le  fftvorecian. 

Vide  "  el  Ente  Diducidado,"  por  Fray  Antonio  de  Fuentala-  ' 
pefla  Capuchin.    Seccion  8,  Subneccion  5,  Instancia  B,  Num.  644. 

As  readers  unversed  in  the  Spanish  language  may  wish  to  J 
know  the  testimony  of  the  worthy  and  discreet  Capuchin  friar,  J 
Antonio  de  Fuentalapefia,  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  it:— 

"  The  licentiate  Ardevines  (Book  U.,  chap.  8)  savs,  thai  fiiB>| 
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said  house-fairies,  (or  familiar  spirits,)  or  those  of  the  air, 
cause  the  apparitions  of  armies  and  battles;  such  as  those 
which  are  related  in  tradition,  (and  some  persons  even  depose 
to  the  truth  of  them  as  eye-witnesses,)  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Marcuello,  a  fortress  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
ragon,  (at  present  iminhabitablo,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  and 
frightful  noises  heard  in  it,)  the  place  of  retreat  of  Coimt  Don 
Julian,  the  cause  of  the  perdition  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  cer- 
tain apparitions  of  soldiers  are  seen  in  the  air,  which  the  vul- 
gar say  are  those  of  the  com'tiers  and  the  people  who  aided 
him." 
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mTEODUOTIOK 


The  first  discovery  of  the  western  hemispliere  has  already 
been  related  by  the  author  in  his  History  of  Coltunbus.  it  is 
proposed  by  him,  in  the  present  work,  to  narrate  the  enterprises 
of  certain  of  the  companions  and  disciples  of  the  admiral,  who, 
enkindled  by  his  zeal,  and  instructed  by  his  example,  sallied 
forth  separately  in  the  vast  region  of  adventure  to  which  he 
had  led  the  way.  Many  of  them  sought  merely  to  skirt  the 
continent  which  he  had  partially  visited,  and  to  secure  the  first 
fruits  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria  and  Cubaga,  or  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Veragua,  which  he  had  represented  as  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  of  the  Ancients.  Others  aspired  to  accomplish  a 
grand  discovery  which  he  had  meditated  towaixi  the  close  of 
his  career.  In  the  course  of  his  expeditions  along  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  Columbus  had  repeatedly  received  information 
of  the  existence  of  a  vast  sea  to  the  south.  He  supposed  it  to 
be  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  the  region  of  the  Oriental  spice 
inlands,  and  that  it  must  communicate  by  a  strait  with  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  His  last  and  most  disastrous  voyage  was  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  that  imaginary  strait, 
and  making  liis  way  into  this  Southern  Ocean.  The  illustrious 
navigator,  however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  discoveries.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  to  obtain  the  first  view  of  the 
promised  ocean,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien,  some 
years  after  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  admiral  had  been  closed 
in  death. 

The  expeditions  herein  narrated,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  springing  immediately  out  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and 
fulfilling  some  of  his  grand  designs.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  attempts  of  adventurous  knights  errant  to  achieve  the 
enterprise  left  unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessor. 
Neither  is  this  comparison  entirely  fanciful.    On  the  contrary, 
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it  is  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  entered  largely  into  the  early  expeditions  of  the  Span- 
ish discovei'ei's,  givuig  them  a  character  wholly  distinct  firom 
similar  enterprises  imdertaken  by  other  nations.  It  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  considered  far  sought,  if  we  trace  the  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  to  the  domestic  history  of  the  Si>aniards  during  the 
middle  ages. 

Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moorish  usmi)- 
ers  of  the  x)eninsiila  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  charactiu-  and  manners.  The  wai*  being  ever  close  at 
home,  mingled  itself  with  the  domestic  habits  and  concerns  of 
the  Spaniaixi.  He  was  bom  a  soldier.  The  wild  and  predatory 
natiu'o  of  the  wai*,  also,  made  him  a kmd  of  chivalrous  marauder. 
His  hoi'se  and  weapon  were  always  ready  for  the  field.  His 
deUght  was  in  roving  incm^sions  and  extravagant  exploits,  and 
no  gain  was  so  glorious  in  his  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  spoils 
and  captives,  driven  liome  in  trimnph  from  a  plundered  prov- 
ince. Religion,  wbidi  has  ever  held  great  empire  in  the  Span- 
ish mind,  lent  its  aid  to  sanctify  these  ro\ingand  ravaging  pro- 
pensities, and  the  Castilian  cavalier,  as  he  sa<2ked  the  towns 
and  laid  waste  the  fields  of  his  Moslem  neighbour,  piously  be- 
lieveil  ho  was  doing  God  service. 

Tlie  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  peninsula  wars 
between  christian  and  uifidel:  the  spirit  of  Spanish  chivaby 
was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  wonted  sphere  of  action :  but 
it  had  been  too  long  fostered  tmd  excited  to  be  as  suddenly  ap- 
peiu^ed.  The  youth  of  the  nation,  bred  up  to  daring  adventure 
and  heroic  achievement,  could  not  brook  the  tranquil  and  r^;:u- 
lar  pui-suits  of  common  life,  but  panted  for  some  now  field  of 
romantic  enterpiise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  grand  project  of  Columbus 
Wiis  carried  into  effect.  His  treaty  with  the  sovereigns  was,  in 
a  manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen  that  had  subscribed  the 
capitulation  of  the  Moorish  capital,  and  his  first  exj^edition  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  departed  fi'om  beneath  the  walls  of  Gra- 
nada, lilany  of  the  youthfid  cavaliei-s  who  had  fleshed  their 
swords  in  that  memorable  war,  crowded  the  ships  of  the  dis- 
co verens,  thinking  a  new  career  of  arms  was  to  be  opened  to  them 
— a  kind  of  crusade  into  si)l(»ndid  and  imknown  regions  of  infi- 
dels. The  very  weapons  and  armour  that  had  been  used  flgM"«t 
the  Moore  were  drawn  from  the  arsenals  to  eqtup  the  disoover- 
ei-s,  Jind  some  of  tho  most  noted  of  the  early  commanders  in  the 
new  w.vld  will  ])e  found  to  have  imule  their  first  essay  in  arms 
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under  the  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Iflabclla,  in  their  romantic 
campaigns  among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed 
that  swelling  chivakous  spirit  which  will  be  found  continually 
mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with  the  technical  habits  of  the 
seamen,  and  the  sordid  schemes  of  the  mercenary  adventurer; 
in  these  early  Spanish  discoveries,  chivalry  had  left  the  land 
and  launched  upon  the  deep.  The  Spanish  cavali^  had  em- 
barked in  the  Caraval  of  the  discoverer;  he  carried  among  tiie 
trackless  wildernesses  of  the  new  world,  the  same  contempt  of 
danger  and  fortitude  under  sufferihg,  the  same  restless  roaming 
spirit,  the  same  passion  for  inroad  and  ravage,  and  vadn^ori- 
ous  exploit,  and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  for 
the  pi*opagation  of  his  faith  that  had  distinguished  hirp  duritig 
his  warfare  with  the  Moors.  Instances  in  point  will  be  found 
in  the  extravagant  career  of  the  daring  O jeda,  particularly  in 
his  adventures  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  wild 
shores  of  Cuba.  In  the  sad  story  of  the ' '  imf  ortunate  Nicuesa  f 
graced  as  it  is  with  occasional  touches  6i  high-bred  coiEttei!ry; 
in  the  singular  cruise  of  that  brave,  but  credulous,  old  cavaher, 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  fell  upon  the  flowery  coast  of  Florida, 
in  his  search  after  an  imaginary  f oimtain  of  youth ;  and  above 
all  in  the  chequered  fortimes  of  Vasco  NufLez  de  Balboa,  whose 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  and 
whose  fate  might  fiumish  a  theme  of  wonderful  interest  for  a 
poem  or  a  drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these  men, 
while  they  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  chivalric  tale,  have 
the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They  leave  us  in  admiration 
of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities  inherent  in  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, which  led  that  nation  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  power  and 
glory,  and  which  are  still  discernible  in  the  great  mass  of  that 
gallant  people,  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them  rightly. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  author 
would  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  been  indebted  to  tho 
third  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical  collection  of  Don 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  wherein  he  has  exhibited  his 
usual  industry,  accuracy,  and  critical  acumen.  He  has  like- 
wise profited  greatly  by  tiie  second  volume  of  Oviedo's  general 
history,  which  only  exists  in  manuscript,  and  a  copy  of  which 
he  found  in  the  Columbian  library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
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He  has  had  some  assistance  also  from  the  documents  of  the 
law-case  between  Don  Diego  Colmnbus  and  the  Crown,  which 
exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies;  and  for  an  inspection  of 
which  he  is  much  indebted  to  the  permission  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don  Josef  de  La  Hi- 
guera  Lara,  the  keeper  of  the  archives.  These,  with  the  his- 
torical works  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  Gromera,  and  Peter  Martyr, 
have  been  his  authorities  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing work ;  though  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  refer  to  them 
continually  at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press  he  received  a 
volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with  great  elegance  and 
accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  and  containing  a 
life  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that 
his  arrangement  of  facts  was  genei'ally  corroborated  by  this 
work;  though  he  was  enabled  to  correct  his  dates  in  several 
instances,  and  to  make  a  few  other  emendations  from  the  vol- 
ume of  Sefior  Quintana,  whose  position  in  Spain  gave  him  the 
means  of  attaining  superior  exactness  on  these  points. 


VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES 

OP  THE 

COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


To  declare  my  opinion  herein,  whatsoever  hath  heretofore  been  diseoTered  b^ 
the  famous  travoyles  of  Saturnus  and  Hercules,  with  such  other  whom  the  An- 
tiquitie  for  their  Iieroical  acts  honoured  as  gods,  seemeth  but  little  and  obBonre,  if 
it  be  compared  to  the  victorious  labors  of  the  Spanyaids.— P.  Martyr^  Decad,  UL  ^ 
4.    Lock's  translation. 


ALONZO  DE  OJEDA,* 

HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE,  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

AMEBiaO  VESPUCCLi 


CHAPTER  I. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  OJBDA— OF  JUAN  DB  LA  OOSA— OF  AHEBIOO 
VESPUCCI— PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  VOYAGE. —(1499.) 

Those  who  have  read  the  Histoiy  of  Ck)liimbus  will,  doubt- 
less, remember  the  charaxjter  and  exploits  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda; 
as  some  of  the  readers  of  the  following  pages,  however,  may 
not  have  perused  that  work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  present  to 
trace  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youthful  adventurer,  a 
brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  a  native  of  Cuenca,  in  New  Oastale^ 
and  of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  page  ^ 
esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis  de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Mediiui 
Celi,  one  of  the  most  i)owerful  nobles  of  Spain;  the  same  who 
for  some  time  patronised  Coliunbus  during  his  applicatioii  to 
the  Spanish  court.  J 

.    J 

*  Ojeda  is  pronounced  in  Spanisli  Oheda,  with  a  strong  aspiration  at  the  h, 

t  Vespucci,  VeBpuchy. 

t  Varones  Uustres,  por  F.  Pizarro  y  OreUana,  p.  41.    Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  L  i.  <X  8fr 
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In  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  was  distracted  by 
contests  between  the  christian  kingdoms,  by  feuds  between  the 
nobles  and  the  crown,  and  by  the  incessant  and  marauding 
warfare  with  the  Moors,  the  household  of  a  Spanish  nobleman 
was  a  complete  school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exercises,  and 
to  be  led  to  battle  under  an  illustrious  banner.  Buch  was  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
who  possessed  princely  domains,  whose  household  was  a  petty 
court,  who  led  legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the  field,  and  who 
appeared  in  splendid  state  and  with  an  immense  retinue,  more 
as  an  aUy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  than  as  a  subject.  He 
engaged  in  many  of  the  roughest  expeditions  of  the  mem- 
orable war  of  Granada,  always  insisting  on  leading  his  own 
troops  in  pei-son,  when  the  service  was  of  peculiar  difficulty 
and  danger.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  formed  to  signalize  himself 
in  such  a  school.  Though  small  of  stature,  he  was  well  made, 
and  of  wonderful  force  and  activity,  with  a  towering  spirit 
and  a  daring  eye  that  seemed  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of 
height.  He  was  a  bold  and  graceful  horseman,  an  excellent 
foot  soldier,  dexterous  with  every  weapon,  and  noted  for  his 
extraordinary  skiQ  and  adroitness  in  all  feats  of  stren^^  and 
agility. 

He  must  have  been  quite  yoimg  when  he  followed  the  duke 
of  Medina  Coli,  as  page,  to  the  Moorish  wars;  for  he  was  but 
about  twenty-one  yeai*s  of  age  when  he  accompanied  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyage;  he  had  already,  however,  distin- 
giushod  him»self  by  his  enterprising  spirit  and  headlong  valour; 
and  his  exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to  enlumoe  his 
reputation.  He  returned  to  Spain  with  Columbus,  but  did  not 
accompany  Mm  in  his  third  voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1498.  He 
was  probably  impatient  of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a 
separate  employment  or  command,  which  the  infiuence  of  bis 
connexions  gave  him  a  great  chance  of  obtaining.  He  had  a 
cousin-german  of  his  own  name,  the  reverend  Padre  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  one  of  the  first  inquisitors 
of  Spain,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  Catholic  sovereigiui* 
This  father  inquisitor  was,  moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  Fonseca,  who  had  the  chief  maib 
agement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  under  which  general  name 
were  comprehended  all  the  countries  discovered  in  the  new 
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worid.  ThroTtpjh  the  good  oflaces  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  there* 
fore,  Ojeda  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop, 
who  took  him  into  his  especial  favour  and  patronage.  Men-* 
tion  has  already  been  made,  in  the  History  of  Cohnnbus,  of  a 
present  made  by  the  bishop  to  Ojeda  of  a  small  Flemish  paint- 
mg  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  the  young  adventurer  caiTied 
about  with  him  as  a  protecting  rehc,  invoking  it  at  all  times  of 
peril,  whether  by  sea  or  land;  and  to  the  special  care  of  the 
Virgin  he  attributed  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  liad 
never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innumerable  brawls  and 
battles  into  which  ho  was  continually  betrayed  by  Ms  rash  and 
fiery  temperament. 

While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters  were 
received  from  CJolumbus,  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of 
his  third  voyage,  especially  of  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of 
Paria,  which  he  described  as  abounding  with  drugs  and  spices, 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and,  above  aJl,  with 
oriental  i)earls,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of 
that  vast  and  unknown  r^on  of  the  East,  wherein,  accofrding 
to  certain  learned  theorists,  was  situated  the  terrestrial  'psdrsk* 
dise.  Specimens  of  the  pearls,  procured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  the  natives,  accompanied  his  epistle,  together  with 
charts  descriptive  of  his  route.  These  tidings  caused  a  great 
sensation  among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  Spain;  but  no 
one  was  more  excited  by  them  than  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who, 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop,  had  full  access  to  the 
charts  and  correspondence  of  Columbus.  He  immediately 
conceived  the  project  of  making  a  voyage  in  the  route  thus 
marked  out  by  the  admiral,  and  of  seizing  upon  thie  first  fruitd 
of  discovery  which  he  had  left  imgathered.  His  scheme  met 
with  ready  encouragement  from  Fonseca,  who,  as  has  hereto- 
fore been  shown,  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Columbus,  and 
willing  to  promote  any  measure  that  might  injure  or  molest 
him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted  a  commission  to  Ojeda, 
authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  armament  acnd  proceed  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  proviso  merely  that  he  should 
not  visit  any  territories  appertaining  to  Portugal,  or  any  of 
the  lands  discovered  in  the  name  of  Spain  previous  to  the  year 
1495.  The  latter  part  of  this  provision  appears  to  have  been 
craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  leave  the  coast  of  Paria 
and  its  pearl  fisheries  open  to  Ojeda,  they  having  been  recently 
discovered  by  Colimibus  in  1498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in  virtue  of 
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general  powers  vested  in  him  for  such  purposes,  but  the  signa^ 
tui'e  of  the  sovereigns  did  not  appear  on  the  instrument,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  knew  that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated 
against  a  royal  mandate  issued  in  1496,  permitting  voyages  of 
discovery,  by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sovereigns 
had  in  consequence  revoked  their  mandate  wherever  it  might 
be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  stipulated  privileges  of  ihe 
admiral.*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided 
raising  any  question  that  might  impede  the  enterprise;  being 
confident  of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  his.  dominions  in  the  new  world 
extended  by  the  discoveries  of  private  adventurers,  under- 
taken at  their  own  expense.  It  was  stipulated  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  subsequent  licenses  for  private  expeditions,  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  profits,  generally  a  fourth  or  fifth,  should  be 
reserved  for  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voyage,  the 
next  consideration  with  Ojeda  was  to  find  the  meana  He  was 
a  young  adventurer,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  and  destitote  of 
wealth ;  but  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  enter- 
prise, and  with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his 
way  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and 
have  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  disposal  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  finding  monicd  associates  among  the  rich 
merchants  of  Seville,  who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever 
ready  to  stake  their  property  upon  the  schemes  of  roving  navi- 
gators. With  such  assistance  he  soon  equipped  a  squadron  of 
four  vessels  at  Port  St.  Mary,  opposite  Cadiz.  Among  tiie 
seamen  who  engaged  with  him  were  several  who  had  jnafc 
returned  from  accompanying  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  tiiifl 
very  coast  of  Paria.  The  principal  associate  of  Ojoda,  and  one 
on  whom  he  placed  great  reliance,  was  Juan  de  la  Cosa;  wiio 
accompanied  him  as  first  mate,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  chief  pikA. 
This  was  a  bold  Biscayan,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  dipwipte 
of  Columbus,  with  whom  he  had  sailed  in  his  second  vc^yafpe^ 
when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  he  had  sinoe  acoom- 
panicd  Eodrigo  de  Bastides,  in  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma.  The  hardy  veteran  was  looked  up  to  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  able  mariners  of  the  day;  he  may  be  exensed, 

*  NaTarrete,  t.  ii.    Document,  cxIU. 
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therefore,  if  in  his  harmless  vanity  he  considered  himself  on  a 
par  even  with  Columbus.* 

Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Ojeda,  in  this  voyage,  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  merchant,  induced  by  broken 
fortunes  and  a  rambhng  disposition  to  seek  adventures  in  the 
new  world.  Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
expedition,  and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  appear. 
BLis  importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  subsequent  circum- 
stances ;  from  his  having  written  and  published  a  narrative  of 
his  voyages,  and  from  his  name  having  eventually  been  given 
to  the  new  world. 


CHAPTER  n. 


DEPARTURE    FROM    SPAIN — ^ARRIVAL    ON    THE   COAST   OP  PARIA — 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATIONS.  ♦ 

Ojeda  sailed  from  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  20th  of  May,  1499, 
and,  having  touched  for  supphes  at  the  Canaries,  took  a  depar- 
ture from  Gomai-a,  pursuing  the  route  of  Columbus,  in  his 
third  voyage,  being  guided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  at 
well  as  by  the  maiiners  who  had  accompanied  him  on  that 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days  he  reached  the 
continent  of  the  new  world,  about  two  hundred  leagues  far- 
ther south  than  the  part  discovered  by  Columbus,  being,  as  it 
is  supposed,  the  coast  of  Surinam.! 

From  hence  he  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
passing  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  but  especially  those  of  tho 
Esquivo  and  the  Oronoko.  These,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of 
the  new  world,  poured  forth  such  a  prodigious  volume  of 
water,  as  to  freshen  the  sea  for  a  great  extent.  They  beheld 
none  of  the  natives  until  they  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad, on  which  island  they  met  with  traces  of  the  recent  visit 
of  Columbus. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  long  description  of  the  people 
of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  who  were  of  the  Carib 
race,  tall,  well-made  and  vigorous,  and  expert  with  the  bow, 
the  lance,  and  the  buckler.    His  description,  in  general,  resem- 

^_ _L  ■*  ^ 

*  Navarette.    Collec.  Viag.,  t.  iii.,  p.  4.  t  Navarrete,  t.  iii.,  p.  211. 
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bles  those  which  have  frequently  been  given  of  the  Aboriginals 
of  the  new  world ;  there  are  two  or  three  particulars,  however, 
worthy  of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  beheve  in  no  religious  creed,  to 
have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  no  prayers  or  sac- 
rifices; but,  he  adds,  from  the  voluptuousness  of  their  lives, 
they  might  be  considered  Epiciu'eans.*  Their  habitations 
were  built  in  the  shape  of  bells ;  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatched 
with  palm  leaves,  and  were  proof  against  wind  and  weather. 
They  appeared  to  be  in  common,  and  some  of  them  were  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  contain  six  hundred  persons:  in  one 
place  there  were  eight  principal  houses  capable  of  sheltering 
nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Every  seven  or  eight  years 
the  natives  were  obhged  to  change  their  residence,  from  the 
ntiaJadies  engendered  by  the  heat  of  the  clunate  in  their 
crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments  made  from 
the  •bones  of  fishes;  in  small  white  and  green  stones  stnuig 
like  rosaries,  with  which  they  adorned  their  persons,  and  in 
the  beautiful  plumes  of  various  coloiu«  for  which  the  tropical 
birds  are  noted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  attaching  an 
extraordinary  value  to  such  worthless  trifles;  while  the  sav- 
ages, in  all  probability,  were  equally  surprised  at  beludding 
the  strangers  so  eager  after  gold,  and  pearls  and  predous 
stones,  which  to  themselves  were  objects  of  indifference. 

Their  manner  of  ti*eating  the  dead  was  similar  to  that  dh 
served  among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  islands.  "HsLViag 
deposited  the  corpse  in  a  cavern  or  sepulchre,  they  placed  a  jar 
of  water  and  a  few  eatables  at  its  head,  and  then  abandoBifld 
it  without  moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  oottl^ 
when  a  person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his  nearebt 
tives  bore  him  to  the  woods  and  laid  him  in  a  hammock 
pended  to  the  trees.  They  then  danced  round  him  imtS 
evening,  when,  having  left  within  his  reach  sufficienli  meal 
and  drink  to  sustain  him  for  four  days,  they  repaired  to  their 
habitations.  If  he  recovered  and  returned  home,  he  waa  re- 
ceived with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing;  if  he  died  of  hia 
malady  or  of  famine,  nothing  more  was  thought  of  him. 

Their  mode  of  treating  a  fever  is  also  worthy  of  mentaOD. 
In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  plimged  the  patient  in  a  hatt 

♦  Viages  de  Vespucci.    Navarrcte,  t.  HI.,  p.  Sll. 
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of  the  coldest  water,  after  which  they  obliged  him  to  make 
many  evolutions  round  a  great  fire,  mitil  he  was  in  a  violent 
heat,  when  they  put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep :  a  treat- 
ment, adds  Amerigo  Vespucci,  by  which  we  saw  many  cured. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COASTING  OF  TERRA  PIRMA— MILITARY    EXPEDITION  OP  OJEDA. 

After  touching  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  and  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait  of  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  or  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  Columbus  had  foimd  so 
formidable,  and  then  steered  his  course  along  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  landing  occasionally  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  From  hence  he  stood  to  the  opposite 
island  of  Margarita,  previously  discovered  by  Columbus,  and 
since  renowned  for  its  pearl  fishery.  This,  as  well  as  several 
adjacent  islands,  he  visited  and  explored;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  main  land,  and  touched  at  Cumana  and  Mara- 
capana,  where  he  found  the  rivers  infested  with  alligators  re- 
sembling the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  a  convenient  harbour  at  Maracapana  he  unloaded 
and  careened  his  vessels  there,  and  built  a  small  brigantine. 
The  natives  came  to  him  in  great  numbers,  bringing  abundance 
of  venison,  fish,  and  cassava  bread,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in 
their  labours.  Their  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disinter- 
ested, for  they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Spaniaras, 
whom  they  reverenced  as  superhuman  beings.  When  they 
thought  they  had  sufficiently  secured  their  favour,  they  repre- 
sented to  Ojeda  that  their  coast  was  subject  to  invasion  from 
a  distant  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  cannibals,  and 
carried  their  people  into  captivity,  to  be  devoured  at  their 
unnatural  banquets.  They  besought  Ojeda,  therefore,  to 
avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious  enemies. 

The  request  was  gratifying  to  the  fighting  propensities  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  to  his  love  of  adventm^e,  and  was  readily 
granted.  Taking  seven  of  the  natives  on  board  of  his  vessels, 
therefore,  as  guides,  he  set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals. 
After  sailing  for  seven  days  he  came  to  a  chain  of  islandsk 
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some  of  which  were  peopled,  others  uninhabited,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  heen  the  Carribee  islands.  One  of  tb 
was  pointed  out  by  his  guides  as  the  habitation  of  their  foea 
On  running  near  the  shore  he  beheld  it  thronged  with  savage 
warriors,  decorated  with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their 
bodies  painted  with  a  variety  of  coloiu«.  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  with  darts,  lances,  and  bucklers,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  defend  their  island  from  invasion. 

This  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit 
of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  anchor,  ordered  out  his 
boats,  and  provided  each  with  a  paterero  or  small  cannoiL 
Beside  the  oarsmen,  each  boat  contained  a  number  of  soldiers, 
who  were  told  to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The 
boats  then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows,  but  without 
much  effect.  Seeing  the  Ix^ts  continue  to  advance,  the  sav- 
ages threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  brandished  thieir  lanoeB 
to  prevent  their  landing.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers  spraiig  up  in 
the  boats  and  discharged  the  patereroes.  At  the  sound  and 
smoke  of  these  unknown  weapons  the  savages  abandoned  the 
water  in  afiEright,  while  Ojeda  and  his  men  leaped  on  shore 
and  pursued  them.  The  Carib  warriors  rallied  on  the  banks, 
and  fought  for  a  long  time  with  that  courage  pecoliar  to  their 
race,  but  were  at  length  diiven  to  the  woods,  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  batU& 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  were  seen  on  the  shoire  in 
still  greater  numbers,  armed  and  painted,  and  decorati     with 
war  plumes,   and  soundiug  defiance  with  their  cone       i 
drums.    Ojeda  again  landed  fifty-seven  men,  whom        i 
arated  into  four  companies,  and  ordered  them  to  chai 
enemy  from  different  directions.     The  Caribs  fou^t.i      a 
time  hand  to  hand,  displaying  great  dexterity  in  cove 
themselves  with  their  bucklers,  but  were  at  length 
routed  and  driven,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  fore 
Spaniards  had  but  one  man  killed  and  twenty-one  wou  n 

these  combats, — such  superior  advantage  did  their  \     n 
give  them  over  the  naked  savages.    Having  plundered  j 
fire  to  the  houses,  they  returned  triumphantly  to  their 
with  a  number  of  Carib  captives,  and  made  saQ  for  the 
land.     Ojeda  bestowed  a  part  of  the  spoil  upon  the 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  him  as  guides,  and  sent 
exulting  to  their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  country 
signal  vengeance  that  had  been  wreaked  upon  their  1 
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then  anchored  in  a  bay,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  days, 
until  his  men  had  recovered  from  their  wounds.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DISCOVERY  OF   THE  GULF  OF  VENEZUELA—TRANSACTIONB  THERB 
— OJEDA  EXPLORES  THE  GULF-— PENETRATES  TO  MARAOAIBO. 

His  crew  being  refreshed,  and  the  wounded  sufficiently  re- 
covered, Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at  the  island  of  Ourazao, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by 
a  i-ace  of  giants,  **  every  woman  appeaxing  a  Penthesilea,  and 
every  man  an  Antaeus,  "f  As  Vespucciw  as  a  scholar,  and  as  he 
supposed  himself  exploring  the  regions  of  the  extreme  East,  the 
ancient  realm  of  fable,  it  is  probable  his  imagination  deceived 
him,  and  construed  the  formidable  accounts  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  their  cannibal  neighbours  of  the  islands,  into  some- 
thing according  with  his  recollections  of  classic  fable.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  reports  of  subsequent  voyagers  proved  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  a  vast  deep  guM, 
resembling  a  tranquil  lake ;  entering  which,  he  beheld  on  the 
eastern  side  a  village,  the  construction  of  which  struck  him 
with  surprise.  It  consisted  of  twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like 
bells,  and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which,  in  this  part,  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth.  Each 
house  was  provided  with  a  drawbridge,  and  with  canoes,  by 
which  the  communication  was  carried  on.  From  these  resem- 
blances to  the  Italian  city,  Ojeda  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venice :  and  it  is  called  at  the  present  day  Vene^ 
zuela,  or  Little  Venice :  the  Indian  name  was  Coquibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standing  into  the 
bay,  looking  like  wonderful  and  unknown  apparitions  from  the 
deep,  they  fled  with  terror  to  their  houses,  and  raised  the 
drawbridges.    The  Spaniards  remained  for  a  tune  gazing  with 


*  There  is  some  discrepance  in  the  early  accounts  of  this  battle,  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  its  occurrence.  The  author  has  collated  the  narratives  of  Vespucci, 
Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  evidence  given  in  the  law-suit  of 
Die^o  Columbus,  and  has  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  reconcile  them. 

t  Vespucci.— Letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medicis. 
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admiration  at  this  amphibious  village,  when  a  squadron  of 
canoes  entered  the  harbour  from  the  sea.  On  beholding  the 
ships  they  paused  in  mute  amazement,  and  on  the  SjianiardB 
attempting  to  approach  them,  paddled  swiftly  to  shore,  and 
plimged  into  the  forest.  They  soon  returned  with  sixteen 
yoimg  girls,  whom  they  conveyed  in  their  canoes  to  the  ships, 
distributing  four  on  board  of  each,  either  as  peace-offerings  or 
as  tokens  of  amity  and  confidence.  The  best  of  understanding 
now  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage came  swarming  about  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others 
swimming  in  great  nimibers  from  the  shores. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all  dekudve.  'On 
a  sudden,  several  old  women  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  uttered 
loud  shrieks,  tearing  their  hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
signal  for  hostihty.  The  sbd}een  nymphs  plunged  into  tiie  sea 
and  made  for  shore;  the  Indians  in  the  canoes  cau^xt  up 
their  bows  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  even  liiOBe 
who  were  swimming  brandished  darts  and  lances,  which  th^ 
had  hitherto  concealed  beneath  the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a  moment  surprised  at  seeing  war  iSaam  stazi- 
ing  up  on  every  side,  and  the  very  sea  bristling  with  woapoiiflL 
Manning  his  boats,  he  immediately  charged  among  the  Ihk^- 
est  of  the  enemy,  shattered  and  sunk  several  of  their  canoee^ 
killed  twenty  Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spiiead 
such  a  panic  among  them,  that  most  of  the  survivors  ftung 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  shore.  Three  of  flieai 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  of  the  fugitive  girls,  and  ireve 
conveyed  on  board  of  the  ships,  where  the  men  were  put  in 
irons.  One  of  them,  however,  and  the  two  girls,  succeeded  M 
dexterously  escaping  the  same  night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  afiEray,  all  of  whon 
recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but  found  them  abandoned 
and  destitute  of  booty ;  notwithstanding  the  unprovoked  hos- 
tihty of  the  inhabitants,  he  spared  the  buildings,  that  he  mi^ift 
not  cause  useless  irritation  along  the  coast. 

Contmuing  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetrated  to  a  port 
or  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  present  known  1^  the 
original  Indian  name  of  Maracaibo.  Here,  in  compliance  with 
the  entreaties  of  the  natives,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  twent;^ 
seven  Spaniards  on  a  visit  to  the  interior.  For  nine  days  thej 
were  conducted  from  town  to  town,  and  feasted  and  aimoat 
idolized  by  the  Indians,  who  r^;arded  them  as  angelic 
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performing  their  national  dances  and  games,  and  chaunting 
their  traditional  ballads  for  their  entertainment. 

The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the  symme- 
try of  their  forms;  the  females  in  particular  appeared  to  the 
Spaniards  to  surpass  all  others  that  they  had  yet  beheld  in  the 
new  world  for  gi^ace  and  beauty ;  neither  did  the  man  evince, 
in  the  least  degree,  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  the  coast;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the  most 
frank  and  intimate  intercourse  with  then*  wives  and  daughtereL 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  ship, 
the  whole  coimtry  was  aroused,  pouring  forth  its  populatiooi, 
male  and  female,  to  do  them  hcoiour.  Some  bore  thma  in  lit' 
ters  or  hammocks,  that  they  might  not  be  fE^tigued  with  the 
journey,  and  hapi^  was  the  Indian  who  had  the  honour  of 
bearing  a  Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a  river.  Otbero 
loaded  themselves  with  the  presents  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
their  guests,  consisting  of  rich  plumes,  weapons  of  various 
kinds,  and  tropical  birds  and  animals.  In  this  way  they  re- 
turned la  triumphant  procession  to  the  ships,  the  woods  and 
shores  resoundii^  with  their  songs  and  shouts. 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  that-  took 
the  detachment  to  the  ships;  others  put  oft  in  canoes,  or 
swam  from  shore,  so^  that  in  a  little  while  the  vessels  were 
thronged  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  wondering  natives. 
While  gazing  and  marvelling  at  the  strange  objects  around 
them,  Ojeda  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  dischu'ged,  at  the  sound 
of  which,  says  Vespucci,  the  Indians  ''  plunged  into  tiie  water, 
like  so  many  frogs  from  a  bank."  Perceiving,  however,  that 
it  was  done  in  harmless  mirth,  they  retmned  on  board,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards 
brought  away  with  them  several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable 
females  from  this  place,  one  of  whom,  named  by  them  Isabd, 
was  much  prized  by  Ojeda,  and  accompanied  him  in  a  subse- 
quent voyage.* 


•NaTarette,  t.  iii.,  p.  8.    Idem,  pp.  107, 108. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  mention  that  Ojeda,  in  his  report  of  his  TOjage  to  the 
Sovereigrns,  informed  them  of  his  having  met  with  i^wjytifh  voyagers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coquibacoa,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  attached  snch  importance  to  his 
information  as  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  intmsloii  into  those  parts  by  the 
English.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist  oi  this  early  and  extensive  ex- 
pedition ot  English  navigators.  If  it  was  undertaken  in  ttie  service  of  the  Crown, 
some  document  might  be  found  concemiiH?  it  among  ttie  archives  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  The  English  had  already  disooveffied  the  continent  of  North  America. 
This  had  been  done  in  1497,  by  John  Cabot,  a  VenetJaiw  aooompanied  by  Us  son 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROSECUTION  OP  THE  VOYAGE-   RET'trN  TO  SPAIN. 

Leaving  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda  continued 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  and  standing 
out  to  sea,  and  doubling  Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his 
coasting  voyage  from  poi-t  to  poii;,  and  promontory  to  promon- 
tory, of  this  unknown  continent,  until  he  reached  that  long 
stretching  headland  called  Cape  de  la  Vela.  .Tiers,  the  state 
of  his  vessels,  and  perhaps  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  at 
not  meeting  with  abundant  sources  of  immediate  wealth, 
induced  him  to  abandon  all  further  voyaging  along  the  coaet, 
and,  changing  his  course,  he  stood  across  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  Iof 
Hispaniola.  The  tenor  of  his  commission  forbade  his  visiting 
that  island;  but  Ojeda  was  not  a  man  to  stand  upon  trifle.^ 
when  his  interest  or  inclination  prompted  the  contrary.  He 
trusted  to  excuse  the  infraction  of  his  orders  by  the  aOepKMi 
necessity  of  touching  at  the  island  to  caulk  and  refit  his  ves- 
sels, and  to  procure  provisions.  His  true  object,  however,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  to  cut  dyewood,*  which  abounds  in  the 
western  part  of  Hispaniola. 

He  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  September,  and 
landed  with  a  large  party  of  his  men.  Columbus  at  that  time 
held  command  of  the  island,  and,  hearing  of  this  unlicensed 
intrusion,  despatched  Francesco  Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel, 
to  call  Ojeda  to  account.  The  contest  of  stratagem  and  man- 
agement that  took  place  between  these  two  adroit  and  darizig 
adventurers  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  History  of  Colum- 
bus. Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and  Ojeda,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed  his  rambling  voyage,  vis- 
iting various  islands,  from  whence  he  carried  off  numbero  of 
tlie  natives.  He  at  length  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  June,  1500, 
with  his  ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  as  slave& 


Sebastian,  who  was  born  in  Bristol.  They  sailed  under  a  license  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
was  to  have  a  fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  On  the  94th  June  fhej  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  continent  quite  to  Horida, 
brin^in;?  back  to  Eni^land  a  valuable  cai'go  and  several  of  the  natives.  ThwiP(utte 
iii'fit  discovery  of  the  mainland  of  America.  The  success  of  this  expedition  mtr 
liave  prompted  the  one  which  Ojeda  encountered  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooqui- 
bacoo. 
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So  meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expedition,  that  we 
are  told,  when  all  the  expenses  were  deducted,  but  five  hun- 
dred ducats  remained  to  be  divided  between  fifty-five  adven- 
turers. What  made  this  result  the  more  mortifying  was,  that 
a  petty  armament  which  had  sailed  sometime  after  that  of 
Ojeda,  had  returned  two  months  before  him,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  the  New  World.  A  brief  account  of  this  latter  expe^' 
dition  is  necessary  to  connect  this  series  of  minor  discoveries' 


i  4 
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PEDRO  ALONZO  NINO*  AND  CHRISTOVAL 

GUERRA.-(1499.) 


The  permission  granted  by  Bishop  Fonseca  to  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  to  undertake  a  private  expedition  to  the  New  "World, 
roused  the  emulation  of  others  of  the  followers  of  Columbus. 
Among  these  was  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  a  hardy  seaman,  native 
of  Moguer  in  the  vicinity  of  PaJos,  who  had  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus, as  a  pilot,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  in  his  cruisings 
along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.t  He  soon  obtained  from 
the  bishop  a  similar  license  to  that  given  to  Ojeda,  and,  like 
the  latter,  sought  for  some  monied  confederate  among  the 
rich  merchants  of  SeviQe.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra, 
offered  to  fit  out  a  caravel  for  the  expedition;  but  on  condition 
that  his  brother,  Christoval  Guerra,  should  have  the  conomand. 
The  poverty  of  Nino  compelled  him  to  assent  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  man  of  wealth,  and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his 
own  enterprise;  but  his  nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon 
gained  him  the  ascendancy,  he  became  virtually  the  captam, 
and  ultimately  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

The  bark  of  these  two  adventurers  was  but  of  fifty  tons  bur- 
then, and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls  all  told.  With  this  dan- 
der armament  they  undertook  to  traverse  imknown  and  dan- 
gerous seas,  and  to  explore  the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vart 
continent  recently  discovered  by  Columbus;— such  was  tiie 
daring  spirit  of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1499,  and  but  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  Ojeda,  that  they  put  to  sea^  lliej 
sailed  from  the  httle  port  of  Palos,  the  original  cradle  of  Amer- 
ican discovery,  whose  brave  and  skilful  mariners  long  contin- 
ued foremost  in  all  enterprises  to  the  New  World.  Being 
guided  by  the  chaii;  of  Columbus,  they  followed  his  route,  and 


*  Pronounced  Ninyo.    The  Si  in  Spanish  is  always  pronounced  as  If  foOowcd  If 

the  letter  y. 
t  Testimony  of  Bastldes  in  the  law-suit  of  Diego  Oolombns. 
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reached  the  southern  continent,  a  little  beyond  Paria,  about 
fifteen  days  after  the  same  coast  had  been  visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  where  they  landed 
to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  entertained  by  the 
natives.  Shortly  after,  sallying  from  the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  they  encountered  eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate- 
rovers  of  these  seas  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands. 
This  savage  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  usual  by  the 
sight  of  a  Eiuropean  ship  with  swelling  sails,  resembling  some 
winged  monster  of  the  deep,  considered  it  only  as  an  object  of 
plunder  or  hostility,  and  assailed  it  with  showers  of  arrows. 
The  sudden  burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the 
caravel  and  the  havoc  made  among  the  Caribs  by  this  seeming 
thunder,  struck  them  with  dismay  and  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Spaniards  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  canoes, 
with  one  of  the  warriors  who  had  manned  it.  In  the  bottom, 
of  the  canoe  lay  an  Indian  prisoner  bound  hand  and  foot.  On 
being  liberated,  he  informed  the  Spaniards  by  signs  that  these 
Caribs  had  been  on  a  marauding  expedition  along  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  shutting  themselves  up  at  night  in  a  stockade 
which  they  carried  with  them,  and  issuing  forth  by  day  to 
plimder  the  villages  and  to  make  captives.  He  had  been 
one  of  seven  prisoners.  His  companions  had  been  devoured 
before  his  eyes  at  the  cannibal  banquets  of  these  savages,  and 
he  had  been  awaiting  the  same  miserable  fate.  Honest  Niiio 
and  his  confederates  were  so  indignant  at  this  recital,  that, 
receiving  it  as  established  fact,  they  performed  what  they  con- 
sidered an  act  of  equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the  Carib  to 
the  discretion  of  his  late  captive.  The  latter  fell  upon  the 
defenceless  warrior  witlf  fist  and  foot  and  cudgel ;  nor  did  his 
rage  subside  even  after  the  breath  had  been  mauled  out  of  his 
victim,  but,  tearing  the  grim  head  from  the  body,  he  placed  it 
on  a  pole  as  a  trophy  of  his  vengeance. 

Nino  and  his  fellow-adventurers  now  steered  for  the  island 
of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pearls  by  barter.  They  afterwards  skirted  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cumana,  trading  cautiously  and  shrewdly  from  port  to  port, 
sometimes  remaining  on  board  of  their  httle  bark,  and  obliging 
the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the  latter  appeared  too 
numerous,  at  other  times  venturing  on  shore,  and  even  into 
the  interior.  They  were  invaiiably  treated  with  amity  by  the 
natives,  who  were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were 
adorned  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls.    These  they 
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sometimes  gave  freely  to  the  Spaniards,  at  ofiher      iiefl 
exchanged   them   for   glass  beads  and   other  trinE 
smiled  at  the  folly  of  the  strangers  in  ma-THTig  such  siily 
gains.* 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  c 
of  the  forests  along  this  coast,  for  in  these  regions  oi . 
and  moisture,  vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  Tnflgnifi<     a 
They  heard  also  the  cries  and  roarings  of  wild  and  u]        b 
animals  in  the  woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  ne 
very  dangerous,  as  the  liidians  went  about  the  forest  a 
solely  with  bows  and  arrows.    From  meeting  with  d 
rabbits,  they  were  conviuced  that  that  was  a  part  oi      n 
Firma,  not  having  found  any  animals  of  the  kind  on 
islands,  t 

Nino  and  Guerra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitalikf   I 
of  the  natives  of  Cumana,  and  with  the  profitable  traffic  for 
pearls,  by  which  they  obtained  many  of  great  size  and  bean^i 
that  they  remained  upwards  of  three  months  on  the  coast 

They  then  proceeded  westward  to  a  coimtry  called  Caucfaieto, 
trading  as  usual  for  pearls,  and  for  the  inferior  kind  of  goW 
called  guanin.    At  length  they  arrived  at  a  place  w^here  tl 
was  a  kind  of  fortress  protecting  a  niunber  of  ho       \ 
gardens  situated  on  a  river,  the  whole  forming  to  t      ejyef 
the  Spaniards  one  of  the  most  dehcious  abodes  inn 
They  were  about   to  land  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  oi  um 
fancied  paradise,  when  they  beheld  upwards  of  a  tho 
Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  war-dubSy  pr 
ing  to  give  them  a  warm  reception;  having  been  probaoiy 
incensed  by  the  recent  visit  of  Ojeda.    As  Nifio  and  G 
had  not  the  fighting  propensities  of  (Jjeda,  and  were  in  qn 
of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having,  moreover,  in  all  prow- 
bility,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Seville  before  tbeir 
eyes,  they  prudently  abstained  from  landing,  and,  abandomiV 
this  hostile  coast,  returned  forthwith  to  Cumana  to  resume 
their  trade  for  pearls.    They  soon  amassed  a  great  number, 
many  of  which  were  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  East,  though  they  had  been  injured  in  baring 
from  a  want  of  proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success  they  now  set  saO  for  Spahi,  and 
piloted  their  little  bark  safely  to  Bayonne  in  Qalluaa,  where 
they  anchored  about  the  middle  of  April,  1500,  nearij  two 

*  Las  Casas.    Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  c.  171.  t  Navamto,  i.  UL  pi.  H 
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months  before  the  arrival  of  Ojeda  and  his  associates,  La  Cosa 
axid  Vespucci.* 

The  most  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World  were  doomed 
to  trouble  from  their  very  success.  The  ample  amount  of 
pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as  the  royal  portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  expedition,  drew  suspicion  instead  of  favour  upon  the 
two  adventurers.  They  were  accused  of  having  concealed  a 
great  part  of  the  pearls  collected  by  them,  thus  defi^auding 
their  companions  and  the  crown.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nifio  was 
actually  thrown  into  prison  on  this  accusation,  but,  nothing 
being  proved  against  him,  was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed 
the  enviable  reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest 
voyage  that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  New  World.t 

*  Peter  Martyr.    Other  historians  give  a  different  date  for  their  arrival.    Herrera 
says  Feb.  6. 
t  Navarrete.    Collect.  ^  iiL  p.  ?t.    ?lerpera,  d.  L  L  ir.  •.  y. 
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VICENTE  YANEZ  PINZON.— (1499). 


A^fONG  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  "who  were 
roused  to  action  by  the  licenses  granted  for  private  expeditions 
of  discovery,  we  find  conspicuous  the  name  of  Vioente  Taiiei 
Pinzon,  of  Palos,  one  of  the  three  brave  brothers  who  aided 
Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  and  risked  life  and  fortune  with 
him  in  his  doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  eldest  and  most  importaiit  of 
these  three  brothers,  particular  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  unfortunate  error  in  oonduct 
which  severed  him  from  the  admiral,  brought  on  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sovereigns,  and  probably  contributed  to  his 
premature  and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  of  disgrace  may  have  overshadowed  his 
family,  it  was  but  temporary.  The  death  of  Martin  Alonio, 
as  usual,  atoned  for  his  faults,  and  his  good  deeds  lived  after 
him.  The  merits  and  services  of  himself  and  his  brotfaen 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  survivors  of  the  family  wwc 
restored  to  royal  confidence.  A  feeling  of  jealous  hoslality 
prevented  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  subsequent  voyagBB 
of  Columbus ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  for 
individual  enterprise,  they  pressed  forward  for  permiflBiaii  to 
engage  in  it  at  their  own  risk  and  expense — and  it  was  readily 
granted.  In  fact,  their  supposed  hostihty  to  Columbus  was 
one  of  the  surest  recommendations  they  could  have  to  tiie 
favour  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  by  whom  ttie  license  was  ii 
for  their  expedition. 

Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  was  the  leader  of  this  new  >         r 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews  named  A;        i 
and  Diego  Fernandez,  sons  of  his  late  brother,  Maa     a  j^ 
Pinzon.    Several  of  his  sailors  had  sailed  with  Coiumb 
his  recent  voyage  to  Paria,  as  had  also  his  three  ptinc 
pilots,  Juan  Quintero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  de  J 
Thus  these  minor  voyages  seemed  all  to  flfmAim^  fgQ 
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great  expeditions  of  Columbus,  and  to  aim  at  realizing  the 
ideas  and  speculations  contained  in  the  papers  transmitted  by 
him  to  Spain. 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was  fitted  out 
at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vicente  Yanez  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  before  he  had  fitted  out  his  little  squadron,- 
he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  purchase  on  credit  the  sea-stores 
and  articles  of  trafiic  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The  mer- 
chants of  Palos  seemed  to  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
careless  nature  of  sailors  and  the  sanguine  spirit  of  dis- 
coverers. In  their  bargains  they  charged  honest  Pinzon 
eighty  and  a  himdred  per  cent,  above  the  market  value  of 
their  merchandise,  and  in  the  hurry  and  urgency  of  the 
moment  he  was  obhged  to  submit  to  the  imposition.* 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1499, 
and,  after  passing  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  stood 
to  the  south-west.  Having  sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues, 
they  crossed  the  equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star. 
They  had  scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when  they 
encountered  a  terrible  tempest,  which  had  well-nigh  swallowed 
up  their  slender  barks.  The  storm  passed  away  and  the 
firmament  was  again  serene ;  but  the  mariners  remained  tossing 
about  in  confusion,  dismayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  heavens.  They  looked  in  vain  to 
the  south  for  some  polar  star  by  which  to  shape  their  course, 
and  fancied  that  some  swelling  prominence  of  the  globe  con- 
cealed it  from  their  view.  They  laicw  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
firmament  of  tJiat  hemisphere,  nor  of  that  beautiful  constella- 
tion, the  southern  cross,  but  expected  to  find  a  guiding  star  at 
the  opposite  pole,  similar  to  the  cynosure  of  the  north. . 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  pursued  his 
course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  after  sailing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  and  being  in  the  eighth  degree  of 
southern  latitude,  he  beheld  land  afar  off  on  the  28th  of 
January,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Consolacion,  from  the  sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  perplexities.  It  is  now  called  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  and  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  immense 
empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turbid  and  discoloured  as  in  rivei's,  and  on 


*  Navarre te,  vol.  iii.    See  Doc.  No.  7,  where  Vincente  Yafiez  Pinzon  petitions  for 
redress. 
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sounding  they  had  sixteen  fathoms  of  water.  Pinzon  landed, 
accompanied  by  a  notary  and  witnesses,  and  took  formal  i)OS- 
session  of  the  territory  for  the  Castihan  crown;  no  one  appear- 
ed to  dispute  his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  the  print  of 
footsteps  on  the  beach  which  seemed  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighted  upon  a  neighbouring  i>art 
of  the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on  the  following  morning 
to  send  forty  men  well  armed  to  the  spot.  A  band  dS.  Indians, 
of  about  equal  number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  seemingly  of  extraordinary  statm*e. 
A  still  greater  niunber  were  seen  in  the  distance  hastening  to 
the  support  of  their  companions.  The  Indians  arrayed  them- 
selves for  combat,  and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a  short 
time  eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust. 
The  Spaniards  now  displayed  looking-glasses,  beads,  and  other 
trinkets,  and  jingled  strings  of  hawks'  bells,  in  general  so  capti- 
vating to  an  Indian  ear;  but  the  haughty  savages  treated  all 
their  overtures  with  contempt,  regarding  these  offerings  care- 
lessly for  a  short  time,  and  then  stalking  off  with  stoic  gravity. 
They  were  ferocious  of  feature,  and  apparently  warlike  in  dis- 
position, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  wandering  race  of 
unusual  size,  who  roamed  about  in  the  night,  and  were  of  the 
most  fierce,  untractable  nature.  By  nightfall  there  was  not  an 
Indian  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Discouraged  by  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  coast,  Pin- 
zon made  sail  and  stood  to  the  north-west,  until  he  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river  too  shallow  to  receive  his  ships.  Here  he 
sent  his  boats  on  shore  with  a  number  of  men  well  armed. 
They  landed  on  the  river  banks,  and  beheld  a  multitude  of 
naked  Indians  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  A  single  Spaniard  armed 
simply  Avith  sword  and  buckler  was  sent  to  invite  them  to 
friendly  intercourse.  He  approached  them  with  signs  of  amity, 
and  threw  to  them  a  hawk's  bell.  They  replied  to  him  with 
similar  signs,  and  tlirew  to  him  a  small  gilded  wand.  The 
soldier  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly  a  troop  of  sav- 
ages rushed  down  to  seize  him ;  he  threw  himself  immediately 
upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and  target,  and  though  but  a 
small  man,  and  far  from  robust,  he  handled  his  weapons  with 
such  dexterity  and  fierceness,  that  he  kept  the  savages  at  bay, 
makin;^  a  clear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding  several  who 
attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess  surprised 
and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave  time  for  his  comrades 
to  come  to  his  assistance.    The  Indians  then  made  a  general 
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(1502.) 


The  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast  of  Paria, 
and  its  meagi-e  termination  in  June,  1500,  has  heen  related. 
He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  hy  that  expedition,  hut  he  added 
to  his  celebrity  as  a  bold  and  skilful  adventurer.  His  youthful 
fire,  his  sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful  stories 
that  were  told  of  his  activity  and  prowess,  made  him  extremely 
popular,  so  that  his  patron,  the  bishop  Fonseca,  found  it  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  for  him  the  royal  favoiu*.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  past  services  and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a 
grant  was  made  to  him  of  six  leagues  of  land  on  the  southern 
part  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Coquibacoa  which  he  had  discovered.  He  was,  furthermore, 
authorized  to  fit  out  any  number  of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma.  He  was  not  to  touch  or  traffic  on  the 
pearl  coast  of  Paria ;  extending  as  far  as  a  bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  of  Margarita.  Beyond  this  he  had  a  right  to 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  of  pearls,  jewels, 
metals,  or  precious  stones ;  paying  one-fifth  of  the  profits  to 
the  crown,  and  abstaining  from  making  slaves  of  the  Indians 
without  a  special  license  from  the  sovereigns.  He  was  to  col- 
onize Coquibacoa,  and,  as  a  recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  of  liis  territory,  provided  the  half  did  not 
exceed  300,000  maravedies:  all  beyond  that  amount  was  to  go 
to  the  crown. 

A  principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this  government 
and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  was  that,  in  his  previous  voyage, 
he  had  mot  with  Enghsh  adventurers  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  nei.^hbourhood  of  Coquibacoa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anxious, 
therefore,  to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting  commander  like 
Ojeda  upon  this  outpost,  and  they  instructed  him  to  set  up  the 
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arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  every  place  he  Tisited,  as  a  s 
of  discovery  and  possession,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  ihe  intn 
of  the  English.* 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  the  government  of  . 
an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective,  Ojeda  soon  found  asBO- 
ciates  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  armament.     These  were 
Juan  de  Vergara,,  a  servant  of  a  rich  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  and  Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampa 
They  made  a  contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  years, 
according  to  which  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  the   government  of  Coquibacoa,  were  to  be  shared 
equally  between  them.    The  purses  of  the  confederates  i       I 
not  ample  enough  to  afford  ten  ships,  but  they  fitted  out : 
1st,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  commanded  by  Gar 
Campo;  2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Giunada,  commi     jea  Dy 
Juan  de  Vergara;  8d,  The  Caravel  Magdalena,  comnaaDoed  l^ 
Pedro  de  Ojeda,  nephew  to  Alonzo;  and  4th,   The  Oa     d 
Santa   Ana,   commanded   by   Hernando   de   Guevara.  I 

whole  was  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.    !      ] 
expedition  set  sail  in  1502,  touched  at  the  Canaries,  acooiding 
to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  then  proceeded  west^ 
for  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  b^ore  tc     1 
Island  of  Margarita,  the  Caravel  Santa  Ana,  comi  y 

Hernando  de  Guevara,  was  separated  from  them,      la  mi 
eral  days  the  ships  were  mutually  seeking  each  other,  in. 
silent  and  trackless  seas.    After  they  were  all  reun 
found  their  provisions  growing  scanty ;  they  landed  xi 
at  a  part  of  the  coast  called  Cumana  by  the  nativi      o 
which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  Ojeda  gave  t    >  na 
Valfemioso.     While  foraging  here  for  their  immi         e 
phcs,  the  idea  occun-ed  to  Ojeda  that  he  should  wanii  la 
and  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his  proposed  colony,  and  u 
would  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  a  country  vrhsre 
ix  uKTo  transient  \dsitor,  than  to  widest  them  from  his 
hours  in  the  territory  where  he  was  to  set  up  his  govei 
His  companions  were  stnick  with  the  pohcy,  if  not  t    > 
of  this  idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into 
Disi)ersing  themselves,  thei'cf oi*e,  m  ambush  in  varii 
tions,  they  at  a  concerted  signal  rushed  forth  from '       r 
cealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.    Ojeda  had  issuea 


*  Navarrete,  t.  iii.,  document  x. 
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to  do  as  little  injiiry  and  dama^  as  posBible,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His  followers, 
however,  in  their  great  zeal,  transcended  his  orders.  Seven  or 
eight  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
which  took  place,  and  a  number  of  their  cabins  were  wrapped 
in  flames.  A  great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton,  and  of 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors; 
they  also  captiu^d  several  female  Indians,  scwne  of  whom  were 
ransomed  with  the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin;  some  were 
retained  by  Vergarafor  himself  and  his  friend  Oeampo;  others 
were  distributed  among  the  crews;  the  rest,  probably  the  old 
and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he  reserved  noth- 
ing for  himself  of  the  spoil  eixcepting  a  single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of  their  effects 
and  some  of  their  women,  yielded  the  Spaniards  a  trifling 
quantity  of  gold,  but  they  f oimd  the  place  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, and  Ojeda  was  obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a  cara- 
vel to  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supjOies,  with 
instructions  to  rejoin  him  at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  anived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port  destined 
for  his  seat  of  government.  He  f oimd  the  ooimtry,  however, 
so  poor  and  sterile,  that  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  a  bay 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a  Span- 
iard who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by  Bastides 
in  his  late  voyage  about  thirteen  months  before,  and  had  re- 
mained ever  since  among  the  Indians,  so  that  he  had  acquired 
their  language. 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this  place;  but 
the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend  their  territory,  for,  the 
moment  a  party  landed  to  procure  water,  they  were  assailed 
by  a  galling  shower  of  arrows,  and  driven  back  to  the  ships. 
Upon  this  Ojeda  landed  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs  of 
amity,  and  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  as  a  peace- 
offering,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now  set  to 
work  to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down  trees,  and  com- 
mencing a  fortress.  They  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  neighbouring  cacique,  but  Ojeda  sallied  forth 
upon  him  with  such  intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  de- 
feat, but  to  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  defended  by 
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lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  <»£  provistons  and  die 
treasure  amassed  in  the  expedition.  TPhe  provisionB  i 
dealt  out  twice  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  offioen; 
the  treasure  gained  by  barter,  by  ransori,  or  by  plunder,  irm 
deposited  in  a  strong  box  secured  by  tw<>  locfs,  one  key  being 
kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  hy  Ocampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.     The  Indiaiis 
never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  fortress,  except  to 
harass  it  with  repeated  though  ineffectual  assaultB.     Yergan 
did  not  appear  with  the  expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a 
caravel  was  despatched  in  search  of  him.    The  people,  worn 
out  with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  situation  of  a  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor 
and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented  and  fe       tub,    1 
begau  to  fear  that  they  should  lose  the  means  ot  a      j 
their  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  t     i 
or  worms.    Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  xa         ; 
parties  about  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  collected       [      pro- 
visions and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.    The  prov]  le  J 
deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of  the  spoils  he  divic       a 
his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked  up  in  the  strt        tK 
keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to  the  great  disiue          (n 
the  supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.    The  nu          re 
people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  increased,     j 
ated  that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this  part  ot          i 
having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  ai      i 
his  settlement  in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastid 
time  Vorgara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  oc ' 
colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.    Ocampo  hi 
sonal  enmity  to  the  governor  arising  probably  from  i 
about  the  strong  box ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  Ve 
held  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a  jd     l  to  a 
the  doughty  Ojeda.     In  pureut'mce  of  this  the  lai     •  y 
vited  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara  to  see  the 
he  had  brought  from  Jamaica,  but  no  sooner  waB      i  c 
than  they  charged  him  with  bavin;?  transgressed  * 
his  government,  with  having  provoked  the  h      uity 
Indians,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  jd      fol] 
and  above  all,  with  having  taking  possession  of  the 
in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  royal  supervisor,  i        i 
the  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  the      i 
enterprise ;  they  informed  him,  therefore,  of  their 
convoy  him  a  prisoner  to  Hisi)aniola,  to  answer  10  :       « 
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emor  for  his  offences.  Ojeda  finding  himself  thus  entrapped^ 
I»oposed  to  Yergara  and  Ooampo  that  they  should  return  to 
Spain  with  such  of  the  crews  as  chose  to  accompany  them, 
leaving  him  with  the  remainder  to  prosecute  his  enterprise. 
The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  consented,  for  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little  profit  and 
severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest  of 
the  cai^vels,  with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gains, 
and  to  build  a  row  boat  for  him.  They  actually  began  to 
labour  upon  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  however^ 
they  repented  of  the  arrangement,  the  ship-carpenters  were 
ill,  there  were  no  caulkers,  and  moi^eover,  they  recollected  that 
as  Ojeda,  according  to  their  representaticHis,  was  a  defaulter  to 
the  crown,  they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties,  should  they  re* 
turn  to  Spain  without  him.  They  concluded,  therefore^  that 
the  wisest  plan  was  to  give  him  nothing,  but  to  carry  him  off 
prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary  partners, 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  and  get  off  to  St.  Domingo, 
but  he  was  seized,  thrown  ia  irons,  and.  conveyed  on  board  of 
the  caravel.  The  two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Oruz, 
bearing  off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and  the 
litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
arrived  at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Hispcmiola.  While 
at  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  con- 
fident iQ  his  strength  and  skOl  as  a  swimmer,  let  himself 
quietly  slide  down  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during 
the  night,  and  attempted  to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms 
were  free,  but  his  feet  were  shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his 
ir^ns  threatened  to  sink  him.  He  was  obliged  to  shout  for 
help ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  vessel  to  his  relief,  and  the  un- 
fortunate governor  was  brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  im- 
relenting  partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the  place,  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  mesm  lime  the 
strong  box,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Yergara  and  Ocam- 
po,  who,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever  they  thought 
proper,  without  regard  to  the  royal  dues  or  the  consent  of  the 

*  Hist  Qen.  de  Viages.  Herrcra,  Hist.  Ind. 
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at  anchor,  there  came  such  a  tremendous  hurricane  that  two 
of  the  caravels  were  swallowed  up  with  all  their  crews  in  the 
sight  of  their  terrified  companions;  a  third  parted  her  caMeB 
and  was  driven  out  to  sea,  while  the  fourth  was  so  furiously 
beaten  by  the  tempest  that  the  crew  threw  themaelves  into 
the  boats  and  made  for  shore.  Here  they  found  a  few  naked 
Indians,  who  offered  them  no  molestation;  but,  fearing  that 
they  might  spread  the  tidings  of  a  handful  of  8hipwredi[ed 
Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and  thus  bring  the  savages  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  upon  them,  a  councU  of  war  was  held 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  precaution  to  put  these  Indianfl 
to  death.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the  vessel  which  had 
been  driven  from  her  anchors  returned  and  put  an  end  to  the 
alarm,  and  to  the  council  of  war.  The  other  caravel  also  rode 
out  the  storm  iminjured,  and  the  sea  subsiding,  the  SpaniardB 
returned  on  board,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  (be 
Island  of  Hispaniola.  Having  repaired  the  damages  sustained 
in  the  gale,  they  again  made  sail  for  Spain,  and  came  to  anchor 
in  the  river  before  Palos  about  the  end  of  September. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  chequered  and  disastrous  voy- 
ages that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  New  World.  Yafiez  Pinion 
had  lost  two  of  his  ships,  and  many  of  his  men;  what  made 
the  loss  of  the  latter  more  grievous  was  that  they  had  been  en- 
hsted  from  among  his  neighboiu^,  his  friends,  and  relativea 
In  fact,  the  expeditions  to  the  New  World  must  have  lealind 
the  terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  PaloB  by  fiDiBg 
that  httle  community  with  widows  and  orphans.  When  the 
rich  merchants,  who  had  sold  goods  to  Pinzon,  at  a  hundred 
per  cent,  advance,  beheld  him  return  in  this  sorry  oondiftioii, 
with  two  shattered  barks  and  a  handful  of  poor  tafetared, 
weather-beaten  seamen,  they  begun  to  tremble  for  thenr 
money.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  ho  and  his  nephews  da- 
parted  to  Granada,  to  give  an  account  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  sovereigns,  than  the  merchants  seized  upon  their 
and  cargoes,  and  began  to  sell  them  to  repay  themsdves. 
est  Pinzon  immediately  addressed  a  i)etition  to  the  govern- 
ment, stating  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  and  the  danger  he  was  in  of  impiisonment  aaod  utter  mhi, 
should  his  creditors  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  his  goods  at  a  pub- 
lic sale.  He  petitioned  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  retuni 
the  propoi-ty  thus  seizofl.  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  seD 
thri'c  liimdn^d  and  fifty  ([iiintals  of  Brazil-wood,  which  he  had 
brought  back  with  him,  and  which  would  be  wilfWifimit  to 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  granted 
his  prayer.  They  issued  an  order  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Palos  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  with  all  possible  promptness 
and  brevity,  allowing  no  vexatious  delay,  and  administering 
justice  so  impartially  that  neither  of  the  parties  should  have 
cause  to  complatu. 

Pinzon  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  his  creditors,  but,  of 
course,  must  have  suffered  in  purse  from  the  expenses  of  the 
law ;  which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  bury  even  a  successful  chent 
under  an  overwhelming  moimtain  of  documents  and  writings. 
We  infer  this  in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a  royal  order  issued  in 
the  following  year  allowing  him  to  export  a  quantity  of  grain, 
in  consideration  of  the  heavy  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  did  but  share  the  usual  lot  of  tho 
Spanish  discoverers,  whose  golden  anticipations  too  frequently 
ended  in  penury;  but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  tho 
crowd  of  them  by  being  the  first  European  who  crossed  the 
Eqmnoctial  line,  on  the  western  ocean,  and  by  discovering 
the  gi'eat  kingdom  of  Brazil.* 


*  On  the  5th  of  September,  1501,  a  royal  permission  was  given  to  Vicente  Yafiez 
Pinzon  to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  he  had  discovered,  beginning  a  little  north 
of  the  river  Amazon,  and  extending  to  Cape  St.  Augustine.  The  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  permission  was  to  establish  an  outpost  and  a  resolute  commander 
on  this  southern  frontier,  that  should  check  any  intrusions  the  Portugese  might 
make  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  by 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  1500.  The  subsequent  arrangement  of  a  partition  line  be- 
tween the  two  countries  prevented  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Vicente  Yaflaz  Pinzon  made  any  second  voyage  to  those  parts. 

In  1506  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  company  with  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  a  native 
of  Lebrija,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour  to  find  the  strait  or  passage  sup- 
posed by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern  ocean.  It  was  neces- 
sarily without  success,  as  was  also  another  voyage  made  by  them,  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  1508.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  no  blame  could  attach  to  those  ablet 
naviga  ors  for  being  foiled  in  the  object  of  their  search.  ; 

In  consequence  of  the  distinguished  merits  and  sei'vices  of  the  Pinzon  family  they 
were  raised,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Hidalguia,  or  nobility, 
without  any  express  title,  and  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  them,  on  which  were 
emblazoned  three  caravels,  with  a  hand  at  the  stem  pointing  to  an  island  covered 
with  savages.  This  coat  of  arms  is  still  maintained  by  the  family,  who  have  added 
to  it  the  motto  granted  to  Columbus,  merely  substituMng  the  name  of  Pinzon  for 
that  of  the  Admiral, 

A  Castile  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Pinzon. 
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DIEGO  DE  LEPE  AND  RODRIGO  DE  BASTIDES. 

(1500.) 


Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  disasters  that  had  beset 
the  voyages  to  the  New  World,  and  the  penury  in  which  thdr 
golden  anticipations  had  too  frequently  terminated,  adventur- 
ers continued  to  press  forward,  excited  by  fresh  repcuriiB  of 
newly-discovered  regions,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn  was  repre- 
sented as  the  real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had  Vioeaate 
Yanez  Pinzon  departed  on  the  voyage  recently  narrated,  when 
his  townsman,  Diego  de  Lepe,  hkewise  set  sail  with  two 
vessels  from  the  busy  httle  port  of  Palos  on  a  like  ezpeditioo. 
No  particulars  of  importance  are  known  of  this  voyage, 
excepting  that  Lepe  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  beheld 
the  southern  continent  stretching  far  to  the  southwest.  On  re- 
turning  to  Spain  he  drew  a  chart  of  the  coast  for  the  bishop 
Fonseca,  and  enjoyed  tlie  reputation,  for  upwards  of  ten  yeazs 
afterwards,  of  having  extended  his  discoveries  further  sootfa 
than  any  other  voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New  World  iras 
Eodrigo  de  Bastides,  a  wealthy  notary  of  Tnana,  the  suburb  of 
Seville  inhabited  by  the  maritime  pai-t  of  its  population.  Be- 
ing sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  he  enga^ped  to 
yield  a  fourth  of  his  profits,  he  fitted  out  two  caravels  in  Octo- 
ber, 1500,  to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Prudently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nautical  matteiBfe 
this  adventurous  notary  associated  with  him  the  veteran  pflot 
Juan  do  la  Cosa,  the  same  hardy  Biscayan  who  had  sailed 
with  Columbus  and  Ojeda.  A  general  outline  of  their  voyage 
has  already  been  given  in  the  life  of  Columbus;  it  extended  the 
discoveries  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Qipe  de  la  Velai 
where  Ojeda  had  left  off,  quite  to  the  port  of  Nombre  de  DuM, 

Bastides  distinguished  himself  from  the  mass  of  diseoveran 
by  his  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  Juan  de  la  Oosa  1^ 
his  sound  discretion  and  his  able  seamanship.    Their  vofyags 


\ 
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had  been  extremely  successful,  and  they  had  collected,  by 
barter,  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  their  prosper- 
ous career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their  vessels, 
to  their  surprise,  became  leaky  in  every  part,  and  they  discov- 
ered, to  their  dismay,  that  the  bottoms  were  pierced  in  innum- 
erable places  by  the  broma,  or  worm  which  aboimds  in  the 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had 
scarcely  any  knowledge.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  keep  afloat  imtil  they  reached  a  small  islet  on  the  coast 
of  Hispaniola.  Here  they  repaired  their  ships  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  and  again  put  to  sea  to  retirni  to  Cadiz.  A  succes- 
sion of  gales  drove  them  back  to  port ;  the  ravages  of  the 
worms  continued ;  the  leaks  broke  out  afresh ;  they  landed  the 
most  portable  and  precious  part  of  their  wealthy  cargoes,  and 
the  vessels  foundered  with  the  remainder.  Bastides  lost, 
moreover,  the  arms  and  ammunition  saved  from  the  wreck, 
being  obUged  to  destroy  them  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. 

Distributing  his  men,  into  three  bands,  two  of  them  headed 
by  La  Cosa  and  himself,  they  set  off  for  San  Domingo  by  three 
several  routes,  as  the  coimtry  was  not  able  to  furnish  provis- 
ions for  so  large  a  body.  Each  band  was  provided  with  a 
coffer  stored  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian  traffic, 
with  which  to  buy  provisions  on  the  road. 

Francisco  de  BobadQla,  the  wrong-headed  oppressor  and 
sui)erseder  of  Colmnbus,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo. The  report  reached  him  that  a  crew  of  adventurers  had 
landed  on  the  island,  and  were  marching  through  the  country 
in  three  bands,  each  provided  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  and  carry- 
ing on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  moment  Bastides 
made  his  appearance,  therefore,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  an  investigation  commenced.  In  his  defence  he 
maintaiQed  that  his  only  traffic  with  the  natives  was  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides  for 
his  journey.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  send  him  to 
Spain  for  trial,  with  the  written  testimony  and  the  other  docu- 
ments of  his  examination. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fleet  in  which  Bo- 
babilla  embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  experienced  such  an 
awful  shipwreck  in  the  sight  of  Columbus.  The  ship  Rodrigo 
Bastides  was  one  of  the  few  that  outlived  the  tempest:  it 
arrived  safe  at  Cadiz  in  September,  1502.  Bastides  was  ulti- 
mately acquitted  of  the  charges  advanced  against  him.    So 
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lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  of  provisioiis  and  tiie 
treasure  amassed  in  the  expedition.  ^Che  provisionB  -vfere 
dealt  out  twice  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  offioen; 
the  treasure  gained  by  barter,  by  ransori,  or  by  plunder,  was 
deposited  in  a  strong  box  secured  by  two  loc&s,  one  key  being 
kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  hy  Ocampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.    The  IndJanB 
never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lhe  fortress,  except  to 
harass  it  with  rex)eated  though  ineffectual  assaults.    Vergara 
did  not  appear  with  the  expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a 
caravel  was  despatched  in  search  of  him.    The  j^^ople,  worn 
out  with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  situation  of  a  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor 
and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented  and  factious.    They 
began  to  fear  that  they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as 
their  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma 
or  worms.    Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging 
parties  about  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  some  pro- 
visions and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.    The  provisions  he 
deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of  the  spoils  he  divided  among 
his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked  up  in  the  strong  box,  the 
keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.    The  murmurs  of  the 
people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  increased.    They  insinu- 
ated that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this  part  of  the  coast, 
having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  formed 
his  settlement  in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastides.    By  the 
time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of  this  polity 
colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.     Ocampo  had  a  "p&t- 
sonal  enmity  to  the  governor  arising  probably  from  some  feud 
about  the  strong  box ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  Vergara,  ho 
held  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entrap 
the  doughty  Ojeda.    In  pui'smmce  of  this  the  latter  was  in- 
vited on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara  to  see  the  provisions 
lie  had  brought  from  Jamaica,  but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board 
than  they  charged  him  with  havin;;'  transgressed  the  limits  of 
his  government,  with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  Uves  of  his  followers, 
and  above  all,  with  having  taking  possession  of  the  strong  box, 
in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  royal  sui)ervisor,  and  with 
the  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  the  gains  of  the 
enterprise;  they  informed  him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to 
conv(»y  him  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  tho  Gov- 
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SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 

(1502.) 


The  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast  of  Paria, 
and  its  meagre  termination  in  June,  1500,  has  heen  related. 
He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by  that  expedition,  but  he  added 
to  his  celebrity  as  a  bold  and  skilful  adventin^r.  His  youthful 
fire,  his  sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful  stories 
that  were  told  of  his  activity  and  prowess,  made  him  extremely 
popular,  so  that  his  patron,  the  bishop  Fonseca,  found  it  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  for  him  the  royal  favoiw.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  past  services  and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a 
grant  was  made  to  him  of  six  leagues  of  land  on  the  southern 
part  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Coquibacoa  which  he  had  discovered.  He  was,  furthermore, 
authorized  to  fit  out  any  number  of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma.  He  was  not  to  touch  or  traffic  on  the 
pearl  coast  of  Paria ;  extending  as  far  as  a  bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  of  Margarita.  Beyond  this  he  had  a  right  to 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  of  peai'ls,  jewels, 
metals,  or  precious  stones ;  paying  one-fifth  of  the  profits  to 
the  crown,  and  abstaining  from  making  slaves  of  the  Indians 
without  a  special  license  from  the  sovereigns.  He  was  to  col- 
onize Coquibacoa,  and,  as  a  recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  of  liis  territory,  provided  the  half  did  not 
exceed  300,000  maravedies:  all  beyond  that  amoimt  was  to  go 
to  the  crown. 

A  principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this  government 
and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  was  that,  in  his  previous  voyage, 
he  had  met  with  Enghsh  adventurers  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  neic^hbourhood  of  Coquibacoa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anxious, 
therefore,  to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting  commander  like 
Ojeda  upon  this  outpost,  and  they  instructed  him  to  set  up  the 
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arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  every  place  he  visited,  as  a  si, 
of  discovery  and  possession,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrus 
of  the  English.*  ■ 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  the  government  of  I 
an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective,  Ojeda  soon  found  asn- 
ciates  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  armament.  These  were 
Juan  de  Vergara,  a  servant  of  a  rich  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  and  Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampa 
They  made  a  contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  yean, 
according  to  which  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  expeditko, 
and  of  the  government  of  Coquibacoa,  were  to  be  i  i 
equally  between  them.    The  purses  of  the  confedi  i 

not  ample  enough  to  afford  ten  ships,  but  they  fittea  ouc  f 
1st,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  commanded  by  Qai  idel 
Campo;  2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Giunada,  comiiiaiid  t^ 
Juan  de  Vergara;  8d,  The  Caravel  Magdalena,  oomman  ^ 
Pedro  de  Ojeda,  nephew  to  Alonzo;  and  4th,  The  ija  ^ 
Santii   Ana,   commanded   by   Hernando   de    Guevara.  ■ 

whole  was  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.    '      i 
expedition  set  sail  in  1502,  touched  at  the  Canaries,      OQ 
to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  then  procee        w      i 
for  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

After  traversing  the  GuK  of  Paria,  and  before  reach 
Island  of  Margarita,  the  Caravel  Santa  Ana,  oomn 
Hernando  de  Guevara,  was  separated  from  them,  a      loi 
eral  days  the  ships  were  mutually  seeking  each  other, 
silent  and  trackless  seas.    After  they  were  all  reun 
found  their  provisions  growing  scanty ;  they  landed  •  ( 

at  a  part  of  the  coast  called  Cumana  by  the  natives, 
which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertihty,  Ojeda  gave  the 
Valfemioso.     While  forafang  here  for  their  imme 
phes,  the  idea  occurred  to  Ojeda  that  he  should  want  lur 
and  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  liis  proposed  colony, 
^v^oiild  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  a  country  wneve 
a  more  transient  visitor,  than  to  widest  them  from 
bours  in  the  territory  where  he  was  to  set  up  his      iver 
His  companions  were  struck  with  the  pohcy,  if  noir  the ;  , 

of  this  idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into  ex 
Disi)ersing  themselves,  therefore,  in  ambush  in  va 
tions,  they  at  a  concerted  signal  rushed  forth  f n     l  t 
cealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.    Ojeda  had  i        a 
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to  do  as  little  injury  and  damage  as  possible,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His  followers, 
however,  in  their  great  zeal,  transcended  his  orders.  Seven  or 
eight  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
which  took  place,  and  a  number  of  their  cabins  were  wrapped 
in  flames.  A  great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton,  and  of 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
they  also  captured  several  female  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
ransomed  with  the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin;  some  were 
retained  by  Vergarafor  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampo;  others 
were  distributed  among  the  crews;  the  rest,  probably  the  old 
and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he  reserved  noth- 
ing for  himself  of  the  spoil  excepting  a  single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of  their  effects 
and  some  of  then'  women,  yielded  the  Spaniards  a  trifling 
quantity  of  gold,  but  they  found  the  place  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, and  Ojeda  was  obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a  cara- 
vel to  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supphes,  with 
instructions  to  rejoin  him  at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port  destined 
for  his  seat  of  government.  He  found  the  country,  however, 
80  poor  and  sterile,  that  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  a  bay 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  f  oimd  a  Span- 
iard who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by  Bastides 
in  his  late  voyage  about  thirteen  months  before,  and  had  re- 
mained ever  since  among  the  Indians,  so  that  he  had  acquired 
their  language. 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this  place ;  but 
the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend  their  territory,  for,  the 
moment  a  party  landed  to  procure  water,  they  were  assailed 
by  a  galling  shower  of  arrows,  and  driven  back  to  the  ships. 
Upon  this  Ojeda  landed  with  all  his  force,  and  stiaick  such 
terror  into  the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs  of 
amity,  and  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  as  a  peace- 
offering,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now  set  to 
work  to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down  trees,  and  com- 
mencmg  a  fortress.  They  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  neighbouring  cacique,  but  Ojeda  saUied  forth 
upon  him  with  such  intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  de- 
feat, but  to  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  defended  by 
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lombards,  and  contained  the  magazine  of  provisioiis  and  ths 
treasure  amassed  in  the  expedition.  ^Che  provisions  ireie 
dealt  out  twice  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  offioen; 
the  treasiu'e  gained  by  barter,  by  ransori,  or  by  plunder,  was 
deposited  in  a  strong  box  secured  by  two  loc&s,  one  key  being 
kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  hy  Ocanipo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.     The  TndiaiMi 
never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  except  to 
harass  it  with  repeated  though  ineffectual  assaults.     Vergan 
did  not  appear  with  the  expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a 
caravel  was  despatched  in  search  of  him.    The  people,  worn 
out  with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  aiul  dis* 
giisted  with  the  situation  of  a  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor 
and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented  and  factious.    They 
began  to  fear  that  they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as 
their  vessels  were  in  danger  of  boing  destroyed  by  the  broini 
or  worms.    Ojeda  led  them  forth  repeatedly  upon  fonigiiig 
parties  about  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  scmdo  pro- 
visions and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.    The  proviaions  he 
deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of  the  spoils  he  divided  am 
his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked  up  in  the  strong  box, 
keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to  the  great  disple 
the  supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.    The  nuumurs  oi 
people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  increased.    ^      fi 
ated  that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this  part  at        i 
having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  government,      la  i 
his  settlement  in  the  country  discovered  by  BostJ 
time  Vergara  ariived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  oc  • 
colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.     Ocampo  H*»b  a 
sonal  enmity  to  the  governor  arising  probably  from  i 
about  the  strong  box ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  V 
held  a  private  conf(3roiice  with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  10 
the  doughty  Ojf'da.     In  pureu^mco  of  this  the  latter 
vited  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara  to  see  the  proi 
he  had  brought  from  Jamaica,  but  no  sooner  was  be        d       t 
than  they  charged  him  with  havin;?  transgressed  the 
his  government,  ^vith  having  provoked  the  h<     ility  (x 
Indians,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  1       foil 
and  above  all,  with  having  taking  possession  of  th< 
in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  royal  supervi 
the  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  t      gai 
cntei-priso;  they  mformod  him,  therefore,  of  t'neir  ini    iu< 
convoy  him  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to       3 
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emor  for  his  ofEencee.  Ojeda  finding  himself  thus  entrapped, 
proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ooampo  that  they  should  return  to 
^pain  with  such  of  the  erews  as  chose  to  accompany  them, 
leaving  him  with  the  remainder  to  prosecute  his  enterprise. 
The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  consented,  for  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little  profit  and 
severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest  of 
the  cai*avels,  with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gains, 
and  to  build  a  row  boat  for  hiuL  They  actually  b^an  to 
labour  ux>on  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  however^ 
they  repented  of  the  arrangement,  the  ship-carpenters  were 
ill,  there  were  no  caulkers,  and  moreover,  they  recollected  that 
as  Ojeda,  according  to  their  representati<His,  was  a  defaulter  to 
the  crown,  they  would  be  liable  as  his  siu^eties,  should  they  re* 
turn  to  Spain  without  him.  They  concluded,  thwefore,  that 
the  wisest  plan  was  to  give  him  nothing,  but  to  carry  him  off 
prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary  partners, 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  and  get  off  to  St.  Domingo, 
but  he  was  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of 
the  caravel.  The  two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cruz, 
bearing  off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and  the 
litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  b^inning  of  September,  and 
arrived  at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Hispamola.  While 
at  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  con- 
fident in  his  strength  and  skill  as  a  swimmer,  let  himself 
quietly  shde  down  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during 
the  night,  and  attempted  to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms 
were  free,  but  his  feet  were  shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his 
ir«ns  threatened  to  sink  him.  He  was  obliged  to  shout  for 
help ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  vessel  to  his  relief,  and  the  un- 
fortunate governor  was  brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  xm- 
relenting  partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the  place,  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time  the 
strong  box,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Vergara  and  Ocam- 
po,  who,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever  they  thought 
proper,  without  regard  to  the  royal  dues  or  the  consent  of  the 

*  Hist.  Gen.  de  Viages.  Heirora,  Hist.  Ind. 
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royal  supervisor.     They  were  all  together,  x^nsoner  and  ac- 
cusers, in  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1502,  when  the  chief  judge  of  the  island,  after  hearing 
both  parties,  gave  a  verdict  against  Ojeda  that  stripx)ed  him 
of  all  his  effects,  and  brought  him  into  debt  to  the  crown  for 
the  royal  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.     Ojeda  ap- 
pealed to  the  sovereign,  and,  after  some  time,  wa«  honoiu> 
ably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from  all  the  charges,  and 
a  mandate  was  issued  in  1503,  ordering  a  restitution  of  his 
property.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  costs  of   justice, 
or  rather  of  the  law,  consumed  his  share  of  the  treasure  of 
the  strong  box,  and  that  a  royal  order  was  necessary  to  libe- 
rate him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor;  so  that,  like  too 
many  other  htigants,  he  finally  emerged  from  the  labyrinths 
of  the  law  a  triumphant  client,  but  a  ruined  man* 


\ 
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THIRD  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OJEDA  APPLIES  FOB    A  COMMAND— HAS    A    RIVAL    CANDIDATE   DC 

DIEGO  DE  NICUESA— HIS  SUCCESS. 

For  several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  successful  law- 
suit, we  lose  all  traces  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  excepting  that  we 
are  told  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of  Coquibacoa^ 
in  1505.  No  record  remains  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  equally  improfitable  with  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him,  in  1508,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  as  poor  in  purse, 
though  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  fact,  however  fortune 
might  have  favoured  him,  he  had  a  heedless,  squandering  dis- 
position that  would  always  have  kept  him  poor. 

About  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  accounts  which  had  been  given  by  Columbus,  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Yeragua,  in  which  the  admiral  feinciod  he 
had  discovered  the  Aurea  Ohersonesus  of  the  ancients,  from 
whence  King  Solomon  procured  the  gold  used  in  building  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Subsequent  voyagers  had  corroborated 
the  opinion  of  Columbus  as  to  the  general  riches  of  the  coast 
of  Terra  Firma;  King  Ferdinand  resolved,  therefore,  to  found 
regular  colonies  along  that  coast  and  to  place  the  whole  under 
some  capable  commander.  A  project  of  the  kind  had  been 
conceived  by  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  that  region  in  the 
course  of  his  last  voyage,  and  the  reader  may  remember  the 
disasters  experienced  by  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew  aiid 
himself,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  hostile 
shores  of  Veragua.  The  admiral  being  dead,  the  person  who 
should  naturally  have  presented  himself  to  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  for  this  particular  service  was  Don  Bartholomew, 
but  the  wary  and  selfish  monarch  knew  the  Adelantado  to  be 
as  lofty  in  his  terms  as  his  late  brother,  and  preferred  to  accom^ 
plish  his  purposes  by  cheaper  agents.    He  was  unwilling,  also, 
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to  increase  the  consequence  of  a  family,  whose  vast,  but  jngt, 
claims  were  already  a  cause  of  repining  to  his  sordid  and  jeal- 
ous spirit.  He  looked  round,  therefore,  among  the  crowd  of 
adventurers,  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  school  of  Cohimbus, 
for  some  individual  who  might  be  ready  to  serve  him  on  more 
accommodating  terms.  Among  those,  considered  by  their 
friends  as  most  fitted  for  this  purpose,  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda^  for 
his  roving  voyages  and  daring  exploits  had  made  him  famous 
among  the  voyagers ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  applicatioii 
on  his  part  would  be  attended  with  success,  for  be  was  known 
to  possess  a  staunch  friend  at  court  in  the  Bishop  Fonseca. 
Unfortunately  he  was  too  far  distant  to  urge  bis  suit  to  the 
bishop,  and  what  was  worse,  he  was  destitute  of  money.  At 
this  juncture  there  happened  to  be  at  Hispaniola  the  veteran 
navigator  and  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  a  kind  of  Nestor 
in  all  nautical  affairs.*  The  hardy  Biscayan  had  sailed  witti 
Ojeda,  and  had  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  the  oourage  and 
talents  of  the  youthful  adventurer.  He  had  contrived,  also^  to 
fill  his  purse  in  the  course  of  his  cruising,  cmd  now,  in  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  aid  Ojeda  witii  it  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted ;  it  was  agreed  t     b  J       l  de 
Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote  the  a] 
Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Terra  Firma,  and,  in  <      ) 
should  fit  out,  with  his  own  funds,  the  neoesE     y  am 

La  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy;  he  calJed  on       \  . 
Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  exi)ected,  entered  war     y 
views  of  his  favourite,  Ojeda,  and  recommended  niia 
ambitious  and  bigot  king,  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  pre 
empire  in  the  wUdemess,  and  to  dispense  the  bleesini 
tianity  among  the  savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  was  usually  effei 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ▼ 
de  la  Cosa  had  great  weight  even  with  the  sovereign; 


*  Peter  Martyr  gives  the  following  weighty  testimony  to  the  knowledc* 
of  this  excellent  seaman  :—*' Of  the  Spaniards,  as  many  as  thought  th 
have  any  knowledge  of  what  pertained  to  measure  the  land  and  sea,  «■■«»*> 
(charts)  on  parchment  as  concerning  these  navigations.    Of  all  oUien  tl 
esteem  thorn  which  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  companion  of  Ojeda,  and 
called  Andres  Morales,  had  set  forth,  and  this  as  well  for  Che 
which  both  had,  (to  whom  these  tracks  loere  as  well  known  tu'the  t 
own  houses,)  as  also  that  they  were  thought  to  be  cunninger  in  lliaft  r*"^  a. 
mography  which  teacheth  the  description  and  measuring  ol  the  na.*— 
Decad.  ii.  c.  10. 
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rival  candidate  to  Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  and  one  who 
had  the  advantage  of  higher  connexions  and  greater  pecuniary 
means.  This  was  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  an  accomplished  courtier 
of  noble  birth,  wlio  had  filled  the  post  of  grand  carver  to  Don 
Enrique  Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  king.  Nature,  education,  and 
habit  seemed  to  have  combined  to  form  Nicuesa  as  a  complete 
rival  of  Ojeda.  Like  him  he  was  small  of  stature,  but  remark- 
able for  symmetry  and  compactness  of  form  and  for  bodily 
strength  and  activity ;  Uke  him  he  was  master  at  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  and  skilled,  not  mei'ely  in  feats  of  agility  but  in  those 
graceful  and  chivalrous  exercises,  which  the  Spanish  cavahere 
of  those  days  had  inherited  from  the  Moors ;  being  noted  for 
his  vigour  and  address  in  the  jousts  or  tilting  matches  after  the 
Moresco  fashion.  Ojeda  himself  could  not  surpass  him  in  feats 
of  hoi'semanship,  and  particular  mention  is  made  of  a  favourite 
mare,  which  he  could  make  caper  and  carricol  in  strict  cadence 
to  the  soimd  of  a  viol ;  beside  aU  this,  he  was  versed  in ,  the 
legendary  ballads  or  romances  of  his  country,  and  was  renowned 
as  a  capital  performer  on  the  guitar !  Such  were  the  qualifica- 
tions of  this  candidate  for  a  command  in  the  wilderness,  as 
enumerated  by  the  reverend  Bishop  Las  Casas.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  had  given  evidence  of  qualities  more  adapted 
to  the  desired  post ;  having  already  been  out  to  Hispaniola  in 
the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  balanced  as  those  of  Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  decide ;  King  Ferdi- 
nand avoided  the  dilemma  by  favoiu-ing  both  of  the.candidates; 
not  indeed  by  furnishing  them  with  sMps  and  money,  but  by 
granting  patents  and  dignities  which  cost  nothing,  and  might 
bring  rich  returns. 

He  divided  that  part  of  the  continent  which  Ues  along  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the  boundary  line  run- 
ning through  the  Gulf  of  Ui'aba.  The  eastern  part,  extending 
to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  the  government 
of  it  given  to  Ojeda.  The  other,  to  the  west,  including  Veragua, 
and  reaching  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  was  assigned  to  Nicuesa. 
The  island  of  Jamaica  was  given  to  the  two  governors  in  com- 
mon, as  a  place  from  whence  to  draw  supplies  of  provisions. 
Each  of  the  governors  was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  enjoy  for  ten  years  the  profits  of  all  the  mines  he 
should  discover,  paying  to  the  crown  one-tenth  part  the  first 
year,  one-ninth  the  second,  one-eighth  the  third,  one-seventh 
the  fourth,  and  one-fifth  part  in  each  of  the  remaining  years. 
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Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  promol 
the  suit  of  Ojeda,  was  appointed  his  Ueutenant  in  the  gov€nh 
ment,  with  the  post  of  Alguazil  Mayor  of  the  province. 
immediately  freighted  a  ship  and  two  biigantines,  in  which  ne 
embai'ked  with  about  two  hundred  men.     It  ^^as  a 
armament,  but  the  purse  of  the  honest  voyager  -wbb  nos 
deep,  and  that  of  Ojeda  was  empty.    Nieuesa,  having  amj 
means,  armed  four  large  vessels  and  two  brigantines,  fura 
them  with  abundant  munitions  and  supplies,  both  for  the  v<^- 
age  and  the  projected  colony,  enlisted  a  much  greater  foree^ 
and  set  sail  in  gay  and  vaunting  style,  for  the  golden  sho 
Veragua,  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  his  imagination. 


I 


CHAPTER  n. 


FEUD  BETWEEiy  THE  RIVAL    GOVERNORS,   OJEDA    ANI>    NIODISA.-'        1 

A  CHALLENGE. — (1509.)  , 

The  two  rival  armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo  aib  ^ 

same  time.    Nieuesa  had  exj)erienced  what  was  doub  ^ 

sidered  a  pleasant  Uttle  turn  of  fortune  hy  the  way.     :    a  ^ 

at  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  CaiTibee  islands,  he  had  snooe 
capturing  a  hiuidred  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had      a 
his  ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Hispaniola.    This  *¥ 
justifiable  in  those  days,  even  by  the  most  scmpulous  or 
from  the  behef  that  the  Caribs  were  all  anth]x>pop 
man-eaters;  fortunately  the  opinion  of  mankind^  in 
enlightened  age,  makes  but  httle  difference  in  atrocity  o 
the  cannibal  and  the  kidnapper. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival 
tical  friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  govemmi 
worthy  Juan  de  la  Cosa ;  still  he  could  not  but  feel  i         i 
tification  at  the  inferiority  of  his  armament  to  th      ot  i      : 
Nieuesa,  whose  stately  ships  rode  proudly  at  an      ar 
harbour  of  San  Domingo.     He  felt,  too,  that  his  i  \ 

inadequate   to   the   establishment   of   his   intendea    c 
Ojeda,  however,  was  not  long  at  a  loss  for  peci  } 

ance.    Like  many  free-spirited  men,  who  are  a 
squandering  of  their  own  purses,  he  had  a  facihty 
manding  the  purses  of  his  neighbours.    Among        » 
pojiulation  of  San  Douiingo  there  was  a  lawyer  < 
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ties,  the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  had  made 
two  thousand  castillanos  by  his  pleading  ;*  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  civilized 
life  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  and  flourished  surprisingly 
among  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the  Bachelor,  and 
finding  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  speculative  character,  soon 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  duU  but 
secure  and  profitable  routiae  of  his  office  in  San  Domingo,  and 
imbuing  him  with  his  own  passion  for  adventure.  Above  all, 
he  dazzled  him  with  the  offer  to  make  him  Alcalde  Mayor,  or 
chief  judge  of  the  provincial  government  he  was  about  to 
establish  in  the  wilderness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in  the  entei*prise.  It 
was  agreed  that  Ojeda  should  depart  with  the  armament  which 
had  arrived  from  Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  shoiild  remain  at 
Hispaniola  to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supphes ;  with 
these  he  was  to  embark  in  a  ship  purchased  by  himself,  and 
proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend  at  the  seat  of  his  in- 
tended colony.  Two  rival  governors,  so  weU  matched  as 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  both  possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent 
up  in  small  but  active  bodies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a  little 
place  Like  San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  The  island  of 
Jamaica,  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  common,  fur- 
nished the  first  gi^ound  of  contention ;  the  province  of  Darien 
furnished  another,  each  pretending  to  include  it  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Their  disputes  on  these  points  ran 
so  high  that  the  whole  place  resounded  with  them.  In  talk- 
ing, however,  Nicuesa  had  the  advantage;  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  court,  he  was  more  polished  and  ceremoni- 
ous, had  greater  self-command,  and  probably  perplexed  his 
rival  governor  in  argument.  Ojeda  was  no  great  casuist,  but 
he  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  always  ready  to  fight  his 
way  through  any  question  of  right  or  dignity  which  he  coiild 
not  clearly  argue  with  the  tongue ;  so  he  proposed  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  single  combat.  Nicuesa,  though  equally  brave, 
was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  saw  the  folly  of  such  arbit- 
rament. Secretly  smiling  at  the  heat  of  his  antagonist,  he 
proposed,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  duel,  and  to  furnish  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for,  that  each  should  deposit  five  thou^ 

- 

*  Equivalent  to  10,650  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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sand  castillanos,  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  This,  as  be 
foresaw,  was  a  temporary  check  upon  the  fiery  valour  of  his 
rival,  who  did  not  possess  a  pistole  in  his  treasury,  but  prob- 
ably was  too  proud  to  confess  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Ojeda 
would  long  have  remained  in  check,  had  not  the  discreet  Juan 
de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm  it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
great  ascendency  possessed  by  this  veteran  navigator  over  his 
fiery  associate.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a  man  whose  strong 
natural  good  sense  had  been  quickened  by  long  and  hard 
experience;  whose  courage  was  above  all  question,  but  tem- 
pered by  time  and  trial.  He  seems  to  have  been  personally 
attached  to  Ojeda,  as  veterans  who  have  outlived  the  rash  im- 
pulse of  youthful  valour  are  apt  to  love  the  fiery  quality  in 
their  yoimger  associates.  So  long  as  he  accompanied  Ojeda  in 
his  enterprises,  he  stood  by  him  as  a  Mentor  in  council,  and  a 
devoted  jmrtisan  in  danger. 

In  the  present  instance  the  interference  of  this  veteran  of  the 
seas  had  the  most  salutary  effect ;  he  prevented  the  impending 
duel  of  the  rival  governors,  and  persuaded  them  to  agree  that 
the  river  Darien  should  be  the  boxmdary  line  between  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

The  dispute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Admiral 
Don  Diego  Colmnbus  himself.  He  had  already  Mt  aggrieved 
by  the  distribution  of  these  governments  by  the  king,  without 
his  consent  or  even  knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  privilQges 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was  in 
vain  to  contend,  however,  when  the  matter  was  beyond  hifl 
reach  and  involved  in  technical  disputes.  But  as  to  the  idaiid 
of  Jamaica,  it  in  a  manner  lay  at  his  own  door,  and  he  could 
not  brook  its  being  made  a  matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling 
governors.  Without  waiting  the  slow  and  xmcertain  coiirBe  of 
making  remonstrances  to  the  king,  he  took  the  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  plain  i*ight,  into  his  own  hands  and  ordered  a  bravo 
officer,  Juan  de  Esquibel,  the  same  who  had  subjugated  the 
province  of  Higuey,  to  take  possession  of  that  island,  with 
seventy  men,  and  to  hold  it  subject  to  his  comjnand. 

Ojeda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  he  was  on  the 
X)oint  of  embarking  to  make  sail.  In  the  heat  of  the  mament 
he  loudly  defied  the  power  of  the  admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he 
ever  found  Juan  de  Esquibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  he  would 
strike  off  his  head.  The  populace  present  heard  this  menaoe, 
and  had  too  thorough  an  idea  of  the  fiery  and  daring  cbaraetar 
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of  Ojcda  to  doubt  thaf  he  would  caxry  it  into  effect.  Notwith- 
standing his  bravado,  however,  Juan  de  Esquibel  proceeded 
according  to  his  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

The  squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time  after  the 
sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  engaging  manners, 
aided  by  the  rumour  of  great  riches  in  the  province  of  Vera- 
gua,  where  he  intended  to  f ornid  his  colony,  had  drawn  numer- 
ous volunteers  to  his  standard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  pur- 
chase another  ship  to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier  than  the 
man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  managing  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  He  had  expended  his  funds  with  a  free  and  lavish 
hand,  and  involved  himself  in  debts  which  he  had  not  the  im- 
mediate means  of  paying.  Many  of  his  creditors  knew  that 
his  expedition  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Admiral, 
Don  Diego  Columbus ;  to  gain  favour  with  the  latter,  therefore, 
they  threw  all  kinds  of  impediments  iu  the  way  of  Nicuesa. 
Never  was  an  imf  ortimate  gentleman  more  harassed  and  dis- 
tracted by  duns  and  demands,  one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as 
soon  as  the  other  was  satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  all  his  forces  embarked.  He  had  seven  hundred  men, 
well  chosen  and  well  armed,  together  with  six  horses.  He 
chose  Lope  de  Olano  to  be  his  captain-general,  a  seemingly 
impolitic  appoiutment,  as  this  Olano  had  been  concerned  with 
the  notorious  Eoldan  in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus. 

The  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  put  to  sea,  ex- 
cepting one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  a-trip  and  sails  imfurled, 
waited  to  receive  Nicuesa,  who  was  detained  on  shore  until 
the  last  moment  by  the  perplexities  which  had  been  artfully 
multiplied  around  him. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his  boat  he 
was  arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and  carried  before  the 
Alcalde  Mayor  to  answer  a  demand  for  five  hundred  ducats, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  pay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to 
prison. 

This  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  unfortunate  cavalier.  In 
vain  he  represented  his  utter  incapacity  to  furnish  such  a  sum 
at  the  moment ;  in  vain  he  represented  the  ruin  that  would 
accrue  to  himself  and  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service, 
should  he  be  prevented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  Al- 
calde Mayor  was  inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced  to  de- 
spair.   At  this  critical  moment  relief  came  from  a  most  unex- 
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pected  quarter.  The  heart  of  a  public  hotary  was  melted  by 
his  distress !  He  stepped  forward  in  court  and  declared  that 
rather  than  see  so  gallant  a  gentleman  reduced  to  extremity 
he  himself  would  pay  down  the  money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  behove  his  senses,  but 
when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  off  the  debt,  and  found  himsdf 
suddenly  released  from  this  dreadful  embarrassment,  he  em- 
braced his  dehverer  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  hastened  with 
all  speed  to  embark,  lest  some  other  legal  spell  should  be  laid 
upon  his  person. 


CHAPTER  nL 


EXPLOITS  AND  DISASTERS  OF  OJEDA  ON  THE  00A8T  OF  OABTEA- 
GENA— FATE  OF  THE  VETERAN  JUAN  DE  LA  COSA. — (1509.) 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1509,  that  Alonzo  de  Ojeda» 
set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with  two  ships,  two  bngantinea, 
and  three  himdred  men.  He  took  with  him  also  twelve  brood 
mares.  Among  the  remarkable  adventurers  who  embarloed 
with  him  was  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  the  conqueror  of  Peru.*  Hernando  Cortez  had  like- 
wise intended  to  sail  in  the  expedition,  but  was  prevented  Ij 
an  inflammation  in  one  of  his  knees. 

The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  they  arrived  laie 
in  the  autmnn  in  the  harbom*  of  OarthageDa.  The  veteran 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  acquainted  with  this  place,  having 
sailed  as  pilot  with  Bodrigo  de  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  disocrr- 
ered  it  in  1501.  He  warned  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  be  upon  faifl 
guard,  as  the  natives  were  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  of  Oaxib 

*  Francisco  Pizarro  was  a  native  of  Truxillo  in  EHtremadnra.  He  was  tiie  OlB* 
^itiinate  fruit  of  an  amour  between  Gonsalvo  Pizarro,  a  veteran  captain  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  damsel  in  low  life.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  groTellinfif  ooco- 
pations  incident  to  the  humble  condition  of  his  mother,  and  he  i«  said  to  hnw 
been  a  s^vinehe^d.  When  he  had  sufficiently  increased  in  years  and  stature  he  «o- 
hstt>d  as  a  soldier.  His  first  campaiprns  may  have  been  against  the  Moore  in  tlie 
■war  of  Granada.  He  certainly  served  in  Italy  under  the  banner  of  the  Great  Om»- 
tain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  His  rovinp:  s[)irit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bandi 
of  adventurers  to  the  N«»w  World.  He  was  of  ferocious  courage,  and,  "vrtien  «o« 
gaged  in  any  enterprise,  possessed  an  obstinate  perseverance  that  was  neithflrto 
be  deterre<l  by  danger,  weakened  by  fatigue  and  hardsliip,  or  checked  by  repeated 
disappointment.  After  having  conquered  the  great  kingdom  of  Pern,  he 
sossinated,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1511,  defending  hlma^.bntTely  to  the 
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origin,  far  different  from  the  soft  and  gentle  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  They  wielded  great  swords  of  palm-wood,  defended 
themselves  with  osier  targets,  and  dipped  their  arrows  in  the 
subtle  poison.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  mingled  in  bat- 
tle, being  expert  in  drawing  the  bow  and  throwing  a  species  of 
lance  called  the  azagay.  The  warning  was  well  timed,  for  the 
Indians  of  these  parts  had  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of 
previous  adventurers,  and  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  ships. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and  official  dignity  at  stake. 
He  earnestly  advised  Ojeda  to  abandon  this  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  commence  a  settlement  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba, 
where  the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poisoned 
weapons.  Ojeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to  alter  his  plans 
through  fear  of  a  naked  foe.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  skirmish,  being  desirous  of  a  pretext  to  make 
slaves  to  be  sent  to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he 
had  left  unpaid.*  He  landed,  therefore,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  force,  and  a  munber  of  friai'S,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  convert  the  Indians.  His  faithful  lieutenant,  being  un- 
able to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered  the  friars 
to  read  aloud  a  certain  formula  which  had  recently  been  di- 
gested by  profound  jurists  and  divines  in  Spain.  It  began  in 
stately  form.  *'I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high 
and  mighty  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  conquerors  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  do  notify  imto 
you,  and  make  you  know,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that  God  our 
Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
one  man  and  one  woman,  from  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  proceeded,  and  are  descendants,  as  weU  as 
those  who  shall  come  hereafter."  The  formula  then  went  on 
to  declare  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Cathohc  Faith; 
the  supreme  power  given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  world  and  all 
the  human  race,  and  exercised  by  his  representative  the  pope; 
the  donation  made  by  a  late  pope  of  all  this  part  of  the  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the  Cathohc  sovereigns  of  Castile; 
and  the  ready  obedience  which  had  already  been  paid  by  many 
of  its  lands  and  islands  and  people  to  the  agents  and  represent 
atives  of  those  sovereigns.    It  called  upon  those  savages  pres- 

*Las  Casas.    Hist.  lud.  1.  ii.  c.  57,  MS 
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ent,  therefore,  to  do  the  same,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  CothoHc  King,  hut,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  de- 
nounced upon  them  all  the  horroi's  of  war,  the  desolation  of 
their  dwellings,  the  seizure  of  their  propei-ty,  and  the  slavery 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  doc- 
ument, whi(!h,  from  this  time  forward,  was  read  by  the  Span- 
ish discoverei's  to  the  wondering  savages  of  any  newly-found 
country,  as  a  prelude  to  sanctify  the  violence  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  them.* 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  manifesto,  Ojeda  made 
signs  of  amity  to  the  natives,  and  held  up  glittering  presents; 
they  had  already  suffered,  however,  from  the  cruelties  of  the 
white  men,  and  were  not  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  conchs, 
and  prepared  to  make  battle. 

Juan  do  la  Cosa  saw  the  rising  choler  of  Ojeda,  and  knew  his 
fiery  impatience.  He  again  entreated  him  to  abandon  these 
hostile  shores,  and  reminded  him  of  the  venomous  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  aU  in.  vain:  Ojeda  confided  blindly  in  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin.  Putting  up,  as  usual,  a  short  prayer 
to  his  patroness,  he  drew  his  weapon,  braced  his  buckler,  and 
charged  furiously  upon  the  savages.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  followed 
as  heartily  as  if  the  battle  had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  The 
Indians  were  soon  routed,  a  number  killed,  and  several  taken 
prisoners ;  on  their  persons  were  found  plates  of  gold,  but  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Flushed  by  this  triumph,  Ojeda  took  several 
of  the  pi'isoners  as  guides,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  four 
leagues  into  the  interior.  He  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
faithful  heutenant,  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  continually  remon- 
strating against  his  useless  temerity,  but  hardily  secondiiig 
him  in  the  most  hare-brained  perils.  Having  penetrated  fax 
into  the  forest,  they  came  to  a  strong-hold  of  the  enemy,  where 
a  numerous  force  was  ready  to  receive  them,  armed  with  dubs, 
lances,  arrows,  and  bucklers.  Ojeda  led  his  men  to  the  chaigc 
with  the  old  Castdian  war  cry,  "Santiago!"  The  savages  soon 
took  to  flight.  Eight  of  their  bravest  warriors  threw  them- 
selves into  a  cabin,  and  plied  their  bows  and  arrows  so  vigor- 
ously, that  the  Spaniards  were  kept  at  bay.  Ojeda  cried  shame 
upon  his  followers  to  be  daunted  by  eight  naked  men.    Stung 


*  Tlu;  reader  will  fiiui  the  eomplete  form  of  this  curious  manifesto  in  the  ftp- 

X)€iulix. 
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by  this  reproach,  an  old  Castilian  soldier  rushed  through  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  forced  the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  re- 
ceived a  shaft  through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  the  thresh- 
old. Ojeda,  furious  at  the  sight,  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the 
combustible  edifice ;  in  a  moment  it  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
eight  warriors  perished  in  the  flames. 

Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to  the  ships, 
and  Ojoda,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  through  the  forest. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  village  called 
Yurbaco ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  principal  effects.  The  Span- 
iards, imagining  that  the  Indians  were  completely  terrified  and 
dispersed,  now  roved  in  quest  of  booty  among  the 'deserted 
houses,  which  stood  distant  from  each  other,  buried  among  the 
trees.  While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  savages 
rushed  forth,  with  furious  yells,  from  all  parts  of  the  forest. 
The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  gather  together  and  support 
each  other,  but  every  little  party  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
foes.  They  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  but  for  once  their 
valour  and  their  iron  armour  were  of  no  avail ;  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  sank  beneath  war-clubs  and  poi- 
soned arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldiers  and  en- 
sconced himself  within  a  small  enclosure,  surrounded  by  pah- 
sados.  Here  he  was  closely  besieged  and  gaUed  by  fiights  of 
arrows.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with 
his  buckler,  and,  being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect 
himself  from  the  deadly  shower,  but  all  his  companions  were 
slain  by  his  side,  some  of  them  perishmg  in  frightful  agonies. 
At  this  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  having  heard  of 
the  peril  of  his  commander,  arrived,  with  a  few  followers,  to 
his  assistance.  Stationing  himseK  at  the  gate  of  the  paHsades, 
the  brave  Biscayan  kept  the  savages  at  bay  until  most  of  his 
men  were  slain  and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Just 
then  Ojeda  sprang  forth  hke  a  tiger  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  dealing  his  blows  on  every  side.  La  Cosa  would  have 
seconded  him,  but  was  crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge 
with  the  renmant  of  his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin;  the  straw  roof 
of  which  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest  the  enemy  should  set 
it  on  fire.  Here  he  defended  himself  until  all  his  comrades, 
but  one,  were  destroyed.  The  subtle  poison  of  his  woimds  at 
length  overpowered  him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground.    Feeling 
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death  at  hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  companion. 
'*  Brother, "  said  he,  *  *  since  Grod  hath  protected  thee  from  harm, 
sally  forth  and  fly,  and  if  ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  tell  hini  of  my  fate  I" 

Thus  f eU  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  and  devoted  to 
the  very  last ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  pausing  to  i)ay  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  acknowledged  by  his  con- 
tempoi^aries  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish 
navigators  who  first  explored  the  way  to  the  New  World.  But 
it  is  by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his 
memory  is  most  endeared  to  us ;  it  is,  above  all,  by  that  loyalty 
in  friendship  displayed  in  this  his  last  and  ^tal  ezx>edition. 
Warmed  by  his  attachment  for  a  more  youthful  and  a  hot- 
headed adventurer,  we  see  this  wary  veteran  of  the  seas  for- 
getting his  usual  prudence  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience, 
and  embarking,  heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in  the  wild 
enterprises  of  his  favourite.  We  behold  him  watching  over 
him  as  a  parent,  remonstrating  with  him  as  a  counsellor,  but 
fighting  by  him  as  a  partisan;  following  him,  without  hesita- 
tion, into  known  and  needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself, 
and  showing  no  other  sohcitude  in  his  dying  moments  but  to 
be  remembered  by  his  friend. 

The  histories  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abound  in  noble 
and  generous  traits  of  character,  but  few  have  charmed  us 
more  than  this  instance  of  loyalty  to  the  last  gasp,  in  the 
death  of  the  staunch  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  es- 
caped to  tell  the  story  of  his  end  was  the  only  survivor  of 
seventy  that  had  followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and  headlong 
inroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARmVAL  OP  NICUESA— VENGEANCE  TAKEN  ON  THE  INDUinS. 

WiiiLE  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on  shore, 
great  alai*m  began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  the  shix)s.  Days  had 
elapsed  since  the  party  had  adventured  so  rashly  into  the  wfl- 
demess ;  yet  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the 
forest  spread  a  mystery  over  their  fate.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
ventured  a  httle  distance  into  the  woods,  but  were  deterred  by 
the  distant  shouts  and  yoUs  of  the  savages,  and  the  noise  of 
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their  conchs  an'^.  drums.  Armed  detaelunents  then  coasted 
the  shore  in  boats,  landing  occasionally,  chmhing  the  rocks  and 
promontories,  firing  signal-guns,  and  sounding  trumpets.  It 
wa**  all  in  vain:  they  heard  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  their 
own  noises,  or  perhaps  the  wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the 
bosom  of  the  forest.  At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give 
ur>  the  search  in  despair,  they  came  to  a  great  thicket  of  man- 
grove trees  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  These  trees  grow  within 
the  water,  but  their  roots  rise,  and  are  intertwined,  above  the 
surface  In  this  entangled  and  almost  impervious  grove,  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  in  Spanish  attire.  They  entered, 
anc,  to  their  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de  Ojeda. 
He  was  lying  on  the  matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his  buck- 
ler on  his  shoulder,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  but  so  wasted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  that  he  could  not  speak.  They  bore 
him  to  the  firm  land ;  made  a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm  him, 
for  he  was  chilled  with  the  damp  and  cold  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  when  he  was  a  httle  revived  they  gave  him  food  and  wine. 
In  this  way  he  gradually  recovered  strength  to  tell  his  doleful 
story.* 

He  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the  host  of 
savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of  the  mountains;  but 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  and  that  all  his  brave  men  had 
been  cut  off,  he  was  ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did 
he  reproach  himself  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
veteran  La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss  of  that 
loyal  follower,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion.  He 
scarce  knew  which  way  to  bend  his  course,  but  continued  on, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  yells  of  trimnph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the 
bodies  of  his  men.  When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  the  rudest 
parte  of  the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  until  the  night ;  then 
struggling  forward  among  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  matted 
forests,  he  made  his  way  to  the  sea-side,  but  was  too  much  ex-r 
hausted  to  reach  the  ships.    Indeed  it  was  wonderful  that  one 

"  —  III  T 

*  The  picture  here  given  is  so  much  like  romance,  that  the  author  quotes  his 
authority  at  length: — "  Llegaron  adonde  havia,  junto  al  agua  de  la  mar,  unos  Man» 
glai*es,  que  son  arboles,  que  siempre  nacen,  i  crecen  i  permanecen  dentro  del  agua 
de  la  mar,  con  grandes  raices,  asidas,  i  enmarafiadas  unas  con  otras,  i  alii  metido, 
i  escondido  hallaron  d.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  con  su  espada  en  la  mano,  i  la  rodela  ei^ 
las  espaldas,  i  en  ella  sobre  trecientas  seSales  de  ilechazos.  Estabo  descaido  de 
hambre,  que  no  podia  hechar  de  sila  habla;  i  si  no  fuera  tan  robusto,  aunque  chico 
de  cuerpo,  fuera  muerto/' 

Las  Casas.  L  ii.  c.  58.    MS.  Herrara,  Hist.  Ind.  D.  i.  L  yU.  c.  xv. 
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so  small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such  great 
hardships ;  but  'he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood. 
His  followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler  bore  the 
dints  of  upwards  of  thiee  himdred  arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  administeriiig 
to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadron 
of  ships  standing  towards  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and 
soon  perceived  them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was 
troubled  in  mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intem- 
perate defiance  of  that  cavalier;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  main- 
tain his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  men, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  him  alone  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his  retreat  while 
Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Ojeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warhke  expedition  into  the  country, 
but  days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuesa, 
therefoi:e,  to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda 
really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  mie- 
fortunes  to  revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  *'  Seek  your  com- 
mander instantly,"  said  he;  "  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  ahve; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  x)ast,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother.! 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  **for  Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all  that  has  occiured  be^ 
tween  us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself 
and  my  men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades 
are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gallant 

X  Las  OaR€»,  ubi  sup.  t  Ibid. 
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dorer  of  his  general.*  Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the  gal- 
lows, the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  refused 
to  be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this 
frightful  operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrinking  or 
uttering  a  murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system, 
that  they  had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegai*  to  allay 
the  burning  heat  which  raged  throughout  his  body ;  and  wo 
arc  assured  that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  desperate  remedy  succeeded :  the  cold  poison,  says 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.f  How  far 
the  venerable  historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  surgeons 
may  decide;  but  many  incredulous  persons  will  be  apt  to 
account  for  the  cure  by  surmising  that  the  an^ow  was  nob  en- 
venomed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A  STRANGE  SHIP  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Alonzo  DE  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of  danger,  was 
still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his  helpless  situation  com- 
pleted the  despair  of  his  companions;  for,  while  he  was  in 
health  and  vigour,  his  buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active, 
restless,  and  enterprising  habits,  imparted  animation,  if  not 
confidence,  tcr  every  one  around  him.  The  only  hope  of  rehef 
was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  extinct,  when,  one  day, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  It  made  for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  it  was  the  promised  succour  from  San  Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it 
had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  The  com- 
mander's name  was  Bernardino  de  Talavera.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  loose,  heedless  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San 
Domingo.  His  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved 
him  in  debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In  the 
height  of  his  diflBculties  the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda  had 


*  Charlevoix,  ut  sup,,  p.  293. 

tLas  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  o.  69,  MS. 
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so  small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such  great 
hardships ;  but  *he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood 
His  followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler  bore  the 
dints  of  upwards  of  three  himdred  arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  admimstering 
to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadroD 
of  ships  standing  towards  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and 
soon  perceived  them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was 
troubled  in  mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intem- 
perate defiance  of  that  cavalier;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  maiB- 
tain  his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  men, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  him  alone  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his  retreat  while 
Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Ojeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  the  country, 
but  days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuesa, 
therefore,  to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda 
really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  mifr 
fortunes  to  revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  spirit,  J 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.     *'  Seek  your  com- 
mander instantly,"  said  he;  "bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  ahve; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother.! 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  *'It  is  not,"  said  he,  **for  Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all  that  has  occiurred  be- 
tween us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself 
and  my  men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades 
are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gallant 

X  Las  Cawu,  ubi  sup.  t  Ibid. 
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derer  of  his  general.*  Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  oheyed.  To  avoid  the  gal- 
lows, the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  refused 
to  be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  hmi  during  this 
frightful  operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrinking  or 
uttering  a  murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system, 
that  they  had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegai*  to  allay 
the  burning  heat  which  raged  throughout  his  body ;  and  wo 
aro  assured  that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  desperate  remedy  succeeded :  the  cold  poison,  says 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.f  How  far 
the  venerable  historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  surgeons 
may  decide;  but  many  incredulous  persons  will  be  apt  to 
account  for  the  cure  by  surmising  that  the  arrow  was  nob  en- 
venomed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A  STRANGE  SHIP  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of  danger,  was 
still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his  helpless  situation  com- 
pleted the  despair  of  his  companions;  for,  while  he  was  in 
Xaealth  and  vigour,  his  buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active, 
irestless,  and  enterprising  habits,  imparted  ammation,  if  not 
lionfidence,  tcr  every  one  around  him.  The  only  hope  of  relief 
^was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  extinct,  when,  one  day, 
"to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  the 
torizon.  It  made  for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  it  was  the  promised  succour  from  San  Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it 
tad  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  The  com- 
mander's name  was  Bernardino  de  Talavera.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  loose,  heedless  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San 
Domingo.  His  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved 
liim  in  debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In  the 
lieight  of  his  diflBculties  the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda  had 


*  Charlevoix,  ut  sup,,  p.  293. 

tLas  Casas,  Hist.  Iiid.  lib.  ii.  0. 50,  MS. 
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so  small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such  great 
hardships ;  but  *he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood. 
His  followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler  bore  the 
dints  of  upwards  of  three  himdred  arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  administenug 
to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadron 
of  ships  standing  towards  the  harbour  of  Oarthagena,  and 
soon  perceived  them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was 
troubled  in  mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intem- 
perate defiance  of  that  cavalier;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  mam- 
tain  his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  men, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  him  alone  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his  retreat  while 
Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Ojeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warUke  expedition  into  the  country, 
but  days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuesa, 
therefore,  to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda 
really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  mifr 
fortunes  to  revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  siHiit, 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  *'  Seek  your  com- 
mander instantly, "  said  he;  "  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  ahve; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother.! 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  **for  Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all  that  has  occurred  be 
tween  us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself 
and  my  men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades 
are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gallant 

t  Las  CaRas,  ubi  sup.  t  Ibid. 
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and  generous  offer.  The  two  governors,  no  longer  rivals, 
landed  four  hundred  of  their  men  and  several  horses,  and  set 
off  with  all  speed  for  the  fatal  villg^e.  They  approached  it 
in  the  night,  and,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave 
orders  that  not  an  Indian  should  bo  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened,  made  a  pro- 
digious clamour.  The  Indians,  however,  thinking  the  Span- 
iards aH  destroyed,  paid  no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was 
not  until  their  houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames, 
that  they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms, 
some  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their  doors  by  the  exas- 
perated Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  driven  back 
into  the  fire.  Women  fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their 
arms,  but  at  sight  of  the  Spaniards  ghttering  in  steel,  and  of 
the  horses,  which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they  ran 
back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning  habitations. 
Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  quarter  was  shown  to  age  or  sex. 
Many  perished  by  the  fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

WTien  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the  Spaniards 
ranged  about  for  booty.  While  thus  employed,  they  found  the 
body  of  the  imfortunate  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
but  swoln  and  discoloured  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison 
of  the  arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal 
spectacle  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men,  that  not 
one  would  remain  in  that  place  during  the  night.  *  Having 
sacked  the  village,  therefore,  they  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and 
returned  in  trimnph  to  their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other 
articles  of  value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castil- 
lanoB.*  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  confederates,  parted 
with  many  expressions  of  friendship,  and  with  mutual  admira- 
tion of  each  other's  prowess,  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage 
for  the  coast  of  Veragua. 

*  Equivalent  to  37,281  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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so  small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such  great 
hardships ;  but  *he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood. 
His  followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler  bore  the 
dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  administering 
to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadroD 
of  ships  standing  towards  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and 
soon  perceived  them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  O jeda  was 
troubled  in  mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intem- 
perate defiance  of  that  cavalier;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  main- 
tain his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  men, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  hJTn  alone  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his  re1a*6at  while 
Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Ojeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  the  country, 
but  days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nioiesa, 
therefor;e,  to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda 
really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  miB- 
fortunes  to  revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  **  Seek  your  C(Mn- 
mander  instantly, "  said  he;  "  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  ahve; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  t 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  ** for  Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all  that  has  occurred  be 
tween  us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself 
and  my  men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades 
are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gallant 

X  Las  CaR€»,  ubi  sup.  t  Ibid. 
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and  generous  offer.  The  two  governors,  no  longer  rivals, 
landed  four  hundred  of  their  men  and  several  horses,  and  set 
off  with  all  speed  for  the  fatal  village.  They  approached  it 
in  the  night,  and,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave 
orders  that  not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened,  made  a  pro- 
digious clamour.  The  Indians,  however,  thinking  the  Span- 
iards all  destroyed,  paid  no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was 
not  until  their  houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames, 
that  they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms, 
some  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their  doors  by  the  exas- 
perated Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  driven  back 
into  the  fire.  Women  fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their 
arms,  but  at  sight  of  the  Spaniards  gUttering  in  steel,  and  of 
the  horses,  which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they  ran 
back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning  habitations. 
Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  quarter  was  shown  to  age  or  sex. 
Many  perished  by  the  fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the  Spaniards 
ranged  about  for  booty.  While  thus  employed,  they  found  the 
body  of  the  imfortunate  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
but  swoln  and  discoloured  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison 
of  the  arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal 
spectacle  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men,  that  not 
one  would  remain  in  that  place  during  the  night.  *  Having 
sacked  the  viQage,  therefore,  they  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and 
returned  in  trimnph  to  their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other 
articles  of  value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castil- 
lanos.*  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  confederates,  parted 
with  many  expressions  of  friendship,  and  with  mutual  admira- 
tion of  each  other's  prowess,  and  Nicuesa  continued  bis  voyage 
for  the  coast  of  Veragua. 

*  Equivalent  to  37,281  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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so  small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such  great 
hardships ;  but  he  was  of  admirable  strength  and  hardihood. 
His  followers  considered  his  escape  from  death  as  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  special  protection  of  the  VirgiD ;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler  bore  the 
dints  of  upwards  of  three  himdred  arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  administeimg 
to  the  recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadron 
of  ships  standing  towards  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and 
soon  perceived  them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was 
troubled  in  mind  at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intem- 
perate defiance  of  that  cavalier;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  main- 
tain his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered  his  nieD, 
therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and  leave  him  alone  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his  retareat  while 
Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats  sallied  forth 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  concerning  Qjeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  rephed,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  the  coimtry, 
but  days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuasa, 
therefore,  to  p:ive  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda 
really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  mis- 
foi-tunes  to  revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generona  spnit^ 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  **  Seek  yoar  com- 
mander instantly,"  said  he;  "  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  alive; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  t 

When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  qpen 
arms.  **It  is  not,"  said  he,  *'for  Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgtf 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other in  distress.  Henceforth,  let  all  that  has  occurred  be- 
tween us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself 
and  my  men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  comradeB 
are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gallanl 

X  Las  Cosas,  ubi  sup.  t  Diid. 
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and  generous  offer.  The  two  governors,  no  longer  rivals, 
landed  foiu:  hundred  of  their  men  and  several  horses,  and  set 
off  with  all  speed  for  the  fatal  village.  They  approached  it 
in  the  night,  and,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave 
orders  that  not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  ahve. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened,  made  a  pro- 
digious clamour.  The  Indians,  however,  thinking  the  Span- 
iards all  destroyed,  paid  no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was 
not  until  their  houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames, 
that  they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms, 
Bome  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their  doors  by  the  exas- 
perated Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  driven  back 
into  the  fire.  Women  fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their 
arms,  but  at  sight  of  the  Spaniards  ghttering  in  steel,  and  of 
the  horses,  which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they  ran 
back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning  habitations. 
Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  quarter  was  shown  to  age  or  sex. 
Many  perished  by  the  fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the  Spaniards 
ranged  about  for  booty.  While  thus  employed,  they  found  the 
body  of  the  imf  ortunate  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
but  swohi  and  discoloured  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison 
of  the  arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal 
spectacle  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men,  that  not 
one  woidd  remain  in  that  place  during  the  night.  *  Having 
sacked  the  village,  therefore,  they  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and 
returned  in  triiunph  to  their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other 
articles  of  value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castil- 
lanos.*  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  confederates,  parted 
with  many  expressions  of  friendship,  and  with  mutual  admira- 
tion of  each  other's  prowess,  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage 
for  the  coast  of  Veragua. 

*  Equivalent  to  37,281  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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OHAPTEE  V. 

OJEDA   FOUNDS  THE   COU>NY  OF  SAN   SEBASTIAN— BEUEAGUEBED 

BY  THE  INDIANS. 

Ojeda  DOW  adopted,  though  tardily,  the  advice  of  his  iin- 
fortiinate  lieutenant,  Jiian  de  la  Cosa,  and,  giving  up  all 
thoughts  of  colonising  this  disastrous  part  of  the  coast,  steered 
his  course  for  the  Gulf  of  Uraha.  He  sought  for  some  time  the 
river  Darien,  famed  among  the  Indians  as  ahounding  in  gold, 
but  not  finding  it,  landed  in  various  places,  seeking  a  favour- 
able site  for  his  intended  colony.  His  people  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  disasters  they  had  already  imdergone,  and  the 
appearance  of  surrounding  objects  was  not  calculated  to  reas- 
sure them.  The  country,  though  fertile  and  covered  with  rich 
and  beautiful  vegetation,  was  in  their  eyes  a  land  of  cannibalB 
and  monsters.  They  began  to  dread  the  strength  as  weQ  as 
fierceness  of  the  savages,  who  could  transfix  a  man  with  their 
arrows  even  when  covered  with  armour,  and  whose  ahafts 
were  tipped  with  deadly  poison.  They  heard  the  howlings  of 
tigers,  panthers,  and,  as  they  thought,  lions  in  the  forests,  and 
encountered  large  and  venomous  serpents  among  the  rocks  and 
thickets.  As  they  were  passing  along  the  banks  of  a  river, 
one  of  th^ir  horses  was  seized  by  the  leg  by  an  enonnolu 
alligator,  and  dragged  beneath  the  waves.* 

At  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a  place  for  his  town  on  a  heo^^ 
at  the  east  side  of  the  Qidf .  Here,  la.nding  all  that  could  he 
spared  from  the  ships,  he  began  with  all  dQigence  to  erect 
houses,  giving  this  embryo  capital  of  his  province  the  name  cC 
San  Sebastian,  in  honour  of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  dain 
by  arrows ;  hoping  he  might  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
empoisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.  As  a  further  protectian  he 
erected  a  large  wooden  fortress,  and  surrounded  the  place  with 
a  stockade.  Feeling,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handfiil 
of  men  to  contend  with  the  hostile  tribes  around  him,  he  de- 
spatched a  ship  to  Hispaniola,  with  a  letter  to  the  Bachelor, 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  his  Alcalde  Mayor,  informing  him 
of  his  having  established  his  seat  of  government,  and  urging 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  joining  him  with  all  the  recruits,  arms, 

*  Uerrera^  Hist.  Ind,  D.  i.  L  viL  c.  xtL 
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and  provisions  he  could  command.  By  the  same  ship  he  trans- 
mitted to  San  Domingo  all  the  captives  and  gold  he  had  col- 
lected. 

His  capital  heing  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Ojeda  now 
thought  of  making  a  progress  through  his  wild  territory,  and 
set  out,  accordingly,  with  an  armed  band,  to  pay  a  friendly 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  cacique,  reputed  as  possessing  great 
treasures  of  gold.  The  natives,  however,  had  by  this  time 
learnt  the  nature  of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prepared  to 
resist  them.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  entered  into  the  de- 
files of  the  surrounding  forest  when  tfiey  were  assailed  by 
flights  of  arrows  from  the  close  coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some 
were  shot  dead  on  the  spot;  others,  less  fortunate,  expired 
raving  with  the  torments  of  the  poison ;  the  survivors,  filled 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  re- 
treated in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  persuade  his  men 
to  take  the  field,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  poisoned 
weapons  of  the  Indians.  At  length  their  provisions  began  to 
fail,  and  they  were  compelled  to  forage  among  the  villages  in 
search,  not  of  gold,  but  of  food. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  by  an  am- 
buscade of  savages  in  a  gorge  of  the  moimtains,  and  attacked 
with  such  fury  and  effect,  that  they  were  completely  routed 
and  pursued  with  yells  and  bowlings  to  the  very  gates  of  St. 
Sebastian.  Many  died  in  excruciating  agony  of  their  wounds, 
and  others  recovered  with  extreme  difl&culty.  Those  who  were 
well  no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in  search  of  food ;  for  the 
whole  forest  teemed  with  lurking  foes.  They  devoured  such 
herbs  and  roots  as  they  could  find  without  regard  to  their 
quality.  The  humors  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and 
various  diseases,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  sentinel  who  feebly  mounted 
guard  at  night  was  often  found  dead  at  his  post  in  the  morn- 
ing. Some  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground  and  expired  of 
mere  famine  and  debiUty ;  nor  was  death  any  longer  regarded 
as  an  evil,  but  rather  as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  life  of  horror 
and  despair. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ALONZO    DE    OJEDA    SUPPOSED    BY    THE     SAVAGES    TO    HATE  i 
CHARMED  LIFE— THEIR  EXPERIMENT  TO  TRY  THE  FACT. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  harass  the  garri- 
son, lying  in  wait  to  surprise  the  foraging  parties,  cutting  oS 
aU  stragglers,  and  sometimes  approaching  the  walls  in  opea 
defiance.  On  such  occasions  Ojeda  salHed  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and,  from  his  great  agiUty,  was  the  first  to  overtakfl  y^ 
the  retreating  f  oo.  He  slew  more  of  their  warriors  with  his  sin^  1^^, 
arm  than  all  his  followers  together.  Though  often  exposed  toL* 
showers  of  arrows,  none  had  ever  wounded  him,  and  the  In- 1^ 
dians  began  to  think  he  had  a  charmed  Ufe.  Perhaps  they  had 
heard  from  fugitive  prisoners  the  idea  entei-tained  by  him 
self  and  his  followers  of  his  being  imder  supernatural  protec- 
tion. Determinod  to  ascertain  the  fact,  they  placed  four  of 
their  most  dexterous  archers  in  ambush  with  orders  to  single 
him  out.  A  number  of  them  advanced  towards  the  fort 
sounding  their  conchs  and  drums  and  uttering  yells  of  defiance. 
As  they  expected,  the  impetuous  Ojeda  salUed  forth  immedi- 
ately at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  Indians  fied  towards  the  am- 
buscade, drawing  him  in  furious  pursuit.  The  archers  waited 
until  he  was  full  in  front,  and  then  launched  their  deadly 
shafts.  Three  struck  his  buckler  and  glanced  harmlessly  ofl^ 
but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satisfied  that  he  was 
wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure,  the  savages  retreated 
with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  angiiiftTt  o( 
body  and  despondency  of  spirit.  For  the  first  time  in  his  lifo 
ho  had  lost  blood  in  battle.  The  charm  in  which  he  had  hith- 
erto confided  was  broken;  or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared 
to  have  withdrawn  her  protection.  He  had  the  horrible  death 
of  his  followers  before  his  eyes,  who  had  perished  of  their 
wounds  in  raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot  a  thriHiwg 
chill  through  the  wounded  part ;  from  this  circumstance,  per- 
haps, a  remedy  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  QjedBi 
which  few  but  himself  could  have  had  the  courage  to  underga 
He  caused  two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and  ordered  a 
surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of  the  wound.  The  sur- 
geon shuddered  and  refused,  paying  he  would  not  be  the  mur* 
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Lcrer  of  his  general.*    Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow 
laat  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.    To  avoid  the  gai- 
ows,  the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.    Ojeda  refused 
be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  hhn  dui'ing  this 
■dghtful  operation.      He    endured   it  without  shrinking   or 
ittering  a  murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system, 
lat  they  had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar  to  allay 
16  burning  heat  which  raged  throughout  his  body ;  and  wo 
wo  assured  that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  pur- 
;K>se.    The  desperate  remedy  succeeded :  the  cold  poison,  says 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  was  consinned  by  the  vivid  fire.f    How  far 
the  venerable  historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  surgeons 
may  decide;    but  many  incredulous  persons  will  be  apt  to 
account  for  the  cure  by  surmising  that  the  arrow  was  nob  en- 
venomed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A  STRANGE  SHIP  AT  SAI^  SEBASTIAN. 

Alonzo  DE  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of  danger,  was 
still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his  helpless  situation  com- 
pleted the  despair  of  his  companions;  for,  while  he  was  in 
health  and  vigour,  his  buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active, 
restless,  and  enterprising  habits,  imparted  ammation,  if  not 
confidence,  tcr  every  one  aroimd  him.  The  only  hope  of  rehef 
was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  extinct,  when,  one  day, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  It  made  for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  it  was  the  promised  succour  from  San  Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it 
had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  The  com- 
mander's name  was  Bernardino  de  Talavera.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  loose,  heedless  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San 
Domingo.  His  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved 
him  in  debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In  the 
height  of  his  diflBculties  the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda  had 


*  Charlevoix,  ut  sup,,  p.  293. 

t  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Iiid.  lib.  ii.  o.  69,  MS. 
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sent  to  San  Doniingo,  freighted  with  slaves  and  gold,  an 
earnest  of  the  riches  to  be  found  at  San  SebastiaiL  Bernar- 
dino de  Talavera  immediately  conceived  the  project  of  giving 
his  creditors  tho  slip  and  escaping  to  this  new  settlement.  He 
imdei^tood  that  Ojeda  was  in  need  of  recruits,  and  felt  as- 
sured that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  in  money-matters, 
he  would  sympathize  with  any  one  harassed  by  debt.  He 
di^ew  mto  his  schemes  a  number  of  desperate  debtors  like 
himself,  nor  was  he  scrupulous  about  fiUing  his  ranks  with 
recruits  whose  legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  criminal 
causes.  Never  did  a  more  vagabond  crew  engage  in  a  project 
of  colonization. 

How  to  provide  themselves  with  a  vessel  was  now  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  neither  money  nor  credit;  but  then  they  had 
cunning  and  courage,  and  were  troubled  by  no  scruples  of  o 
science ;  thus  qualified,  a  knave  wiQ  often  succeed  better  for  a 
time  than  an  honest  man;  it  is  in  the  long  run  that  he  fails,  as 
%vill  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Talavera  and  his  hopeful  asso- 
ciates. While  casting  about  for  means  to  escape  to  San  Sebas- 
tian they  heard  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which 
was  at  Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  bacon  and  casava  bread  for  San  Doniingo. 
Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportimely:  here  was  a 
ship  amply  stored  with  provisions,  and  ready  to  their  hand; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made  their  way 
separately  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon,  where,  assembling  at 
an  appointed  time  and  place,  they  boarded  the^vessel,  over- 
powered the  crew,  weighed  anchor,  and  set  saiL  They  were 
heedless,  hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  Uttle  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  vessel ;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks,  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  special  providence  that  guided  them  to  San  Sebas- 
tian. Whether  or  not  the  good  father  is  right  in  his  opinion, 
it  is  certain  that  the  anival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison 
fi'om  the  very  brink  of  destruction.* 

Talavera  and  his  gang,  though  they  had  come  lightly  by 
their  prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with  it  as  frankly,  but 
demanded  to  be  paid  down  in  gold  for  the  provisions  furnished 
to  the  starving  colonists.  Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and 
taking  the  supplies  into  his  possession,  dealt  them  out  spar- 
ingly to  his  companions.    Several  of  his  himgry  followers  were 

•  Hist.  S.  Domiuijo.  lib.  iv- 
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dissatisfied  with  theii*  portions,  and  oven  accused  Ojeda  of  un- 
fairness in  reserving  an  undue  share  for  himself.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  heen  some  ground  for  this  charge,  arising,  not 
from  any  selfishness  in  the  character  of  Ojeda,  hut  from  one  of 
Ihose  superstitious  fancies  with  which  his  mind  was  tinged ;  for 
we  are  told  that,  for  many  yeare,  he  had  been  haunted  by  a 
presentiment  that  he  should  eventually  die  of  hunger.* 

This  lurking  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  made  him  depart 
from  his  usual  free  and  lavish  spirit  in  doling  out  these  provi- 
dential supplies,  and  may  have  induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra 
portion  for  himself,  as  a  precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate; 
certain  it  is  that  great  clamours  rose  among  his  people,  some 
of  whom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vessel  to  Hispa- 
niola.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifying  them  for  the  pres- 
ent, by  representing  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  supplies, 
and  by  assuring  them  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  could  not  fail 
soon  to  arrive,  when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundance. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

FACTIONS  IN  TEEB  COLONY— A  CONVENTION  MADE. 

Days  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at  Sp.n  Sebas- 
tian. The  Spaniards  kept  a  ceaseless  watch  upon  the  sea,  but 
the  promised  ship  faOed  to  appear.  With  all  the  husbandry 
of  Ojeda  the  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  consumed ;  famine 
again  prevailed,  and  several  of  the  garrison  perished  through 
their  various  sufferings  and  their  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. The  survivors  now  became  factious  in  their  misery,  and 
a  plot  was  formed  among  them  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  and  make  sail  for  Hispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced  to  greab 
perplexity.  He  sa  that  to  remain  here  without  relief  from 
abroad  was  certfin  destruction,  yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate 
enterprise.  It  v/ai  his  only  chance  for  fortune  or  command ; 
for  should  Ihis  set  lement  be  broken  up  he  might  try  in  vain, 
with  his  exhau  ted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  another 
post  or  to  Get  on  foot  another  expedition.  Ruin  in  fact  would 
overwhe^ai  liim  should  he  return  without  .^uccess. 


*  Herrera.  Decad.  1.  1  viii.  c.  3. 
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He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to  i>acily  hia 
men ;  representing  the  folly  of  abandoning  a  place  where  they 
had  established  a  foothold,  and  where  they  only  needed  a  rein- 
forcement to  enable  them  to  control  the  sun^ounding  country, 
and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding  they 
siill  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  he  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered Irom  his  wound,. to  go  himseK  to  San  Domingo  in  quest  of 
reinforcements  and  suppHes. 

This  offer' had  the  desired  effect.  Such  confidence  had  the 
people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  influence  of  Ojeda,  that  they 
felt  assured  of  relief  should  he  seek  it  in  person.  They  made  a 
kind  c>f  convention  with  him,  therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  remain  quietly  at  Sebastian's  for  the  space  of 
fifty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  case  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  Ojeda,  they  were  to  be  at  libeiiiy  to  abandon  the 
settlement  and  return  in  the  brigantines  to  Hispaniola.  La  the 
mean  time  Francisco  Pizarro  was  to  coimnand  the  colony  as 
Lieutenant  of  Ojeda,  until  the  arrival  of  his  Alcalde  Mayor, 
the  Bachelor  Enciso.  This  convention  bemg  made,  Ojeda  em- 
barked in  the  ship  of  Bernardino  de  Talavera.  That  cut-purse 
of  the  ocean  and  his  loose-handed  crew  were  effectually  cured 
of  their  ambition  to  colonize.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  fmd- 
ing  abundant  wealth  at  San  Sebastian's,  and  dismayed  at  the 
perils  and  horrors  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  they  pre- 
ferred returning  to  Hispaniola,  even  at  the  risk  of  chains  and 
dimgeons.  Doubtless  they  thought  that  the  influence  of  Ojeda 
would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  their  pardon,  especially  as  tiieir 
timely  succour  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISASTROUS  VOYAGE  OF  OJEDA  IN  THE  PIRATB  SHIP. 

Ojeda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these  freebooters, 
when  a  fierce  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  Talavera.  Ac- 
customed to  take  the  lead  among  his  companions,  still  feeling 
himself  governor,  and  naturally  of  a  domineering  spirit,  Ojeda, 
on  coming  on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Talavera,  who  c-lainiod  dominion  over  the  ship,  by 
the  riglit,  no  doubt,  of  trover  and  convoi*sion,  or,  in  other 
woivIp.  of  (lownriL:ht  ]>in\f'y,  resisted  this  usui-pation. 
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Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the  question  by 
the  sword,  but  he  had  the  whole  vagabond  crew  against  him, 
who  overpowered  him  with  munbers  and  threw  him  in  irons. 
Still  his  swelling  spirit  was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera 
and  his  gang  as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to 
fight  the  whole  of  them  successively,  provided  they  would 
give  him  a  clear  deck,  and  come  on  two  at  a  time.  Notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  size,  they  had  too  liigh  an  idea  of  his 
prowess,  and  had  heard  too  much  of  his  exploits^  to  accept  his 
challenge ;  so  they  kept  him  raging  in  his  chains  while  they 
pursued  their  voyage. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  l^new  little  of  navigation,  and 
were  totally  ignorant  of  those  seas.  The  raging  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  baffling  winds  and  currents,  and  the  danger  of 
imknown  rocks  and  shoals  filled  them  with  confusion  and 
alarm.  They  knew  not  whither  they  were  driving  before  the 
storm,  or  where  to  seek  for  shelter.  In  this  hour  of  peril  they 
called  to  mind  that  Ojeda  was  a  sailor  as  well  as  soldier,  and 
that  ho  had  repeatedly  navigated  these  seas.  Making  a  truce, 
therefore,  for  the  conamon  safety,  they  took  off  his  irons,  on 
condition  that  he  would  pilot  the  vessel  during  the  remainder 
of  her  voyage. 

Ojeda  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and 
intrepidity ;  but  the  vessel  had  been  already  swept  so  far  to 
the  westward  that  all  his  skill  was  ineffectual  in  endeavouring 
to  work  up  to  TTispaniola  against  storms  and  adverse  currents. 
Borne  away  by  the  gulf  stream,  and  tempest-tost  for  many 
days,  until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a  foundering 
condition,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it  on  shore  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba. 

Here  then  the  crew  of  freebooters  landed  from  their  prize  in 
more  desperate  plight  than  when  they  first  took  possession  of 
it.  Tliey  were  on  a  wild  and  unfrequented  coast,  theii'  vessel 
lay  a  wreck  upon  the  sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to 
travel  on  foot  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek 
some  means  of  crossing  to  Hispaniola,  where,  after  their  toils, 
they  might  perhaps  only  arrive  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
Such,  however,  is  the  yearning  of  civilized  men  after  the 
haimts  of  cultivated  society,  that  they  set  out,  at  every 
risk,  upon  their  long  and  painful  journey. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TOILSOIirE  MARCH  OF  OJEDA  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  THBOUGH  THE 

MORASSES  OF  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  services  of  Ojeda,  the  crew  of 
Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hostility;  but,  if  th^  had 
felt  the  value  of  his  skill  and  courage  at  sea,  they  were  no 
less  sensible  of  their  importance  on  shore,  and  he  soon  ac- 
quired that  ascendency  over  them  which  belongs  to  a  master- 
spirit in  time  of  trouble. 

Cuba  was  as  yet  uncolonized.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  imhappy  natives  of  Hayti,  who  fled  hither  from  the 
whips  and  chains  of  their  European  task-masters.  The  for- 
ests abounded  with  these  wretched  fugitives,  who  often 
opposed  themselves  to  the  shipwrecked  party,  supi>osing 
them  to  be  sent  by  their  late  masters  to  drag  them  back 
to  captivity. 

Ojeda  easily  repulsed  these  attacks;  but  foimd  that  these 
fugitives  had  hkewise  inspired  the  villagers  with  hostility 
to  aU  European  strangers.  Seeing  that  his  companions 
were  too  feeble  and  disheartened  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  populous  parts  of  the  island,  or  to  climb  the  rugged 
mountains  of  the  interior,  he  avoided  all  towns  and  villages^ 
and  led  them  through  the  close  forests  and  broad  green 
savannahs  which  extended  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea. 

He  had  only  made  choice  of  evils.  The  forests  gradually 
retired  from  the  coast.  The  savannahs,  where  the  Spaniazds 
at  first  had  to  contend  merely  with  long  rank  grass  and  creep- 
ing vines,  soon  ended  in  salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom 
yielded  no  firm  foot-hold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached 
to  their  knees.  Still  they  pressed  forward,  continually  hop- 
ing in  a  little  while  to  arrive  at  a  firmer  soil,  and  flattering 
themselves  they  beheld  fresh  meadow  land  before  them,  but 
continually  deceived.  The  farther  they  proceeded,  the  deeper 
grew  the  mire,  until,  after  they  had  been  eight  days  on  this 
dismal  journey  they  found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
morass  where  the  water  reached  to  their  girdles.  Thon^ 
llius  almost  drowned,  they  were  tormented  with  incessant 
thii-st,  for  aU  the  water  around  them  was  as  briny  as  the 
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ocean.  They  suffered  too  the  cravings  of  extreme  hunger, 
having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  cassava  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  few  potatoes  and  other  roots,  which  they  devoured 
raw.  When  they  wished  to  sleep  they  had  to  climb  among 
the  twisted  roots  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  clusters 
in  the  waters.  Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and  deepened. 
In  many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivera  and  inlets;  where 
some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  drowned,  and  others  were 
smothered  in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Their  cassava 
bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  their  stock  of  roots 
nearly  exhausted.  The  interminable  morass  still  extended 
before  them,  while,  to  return,  after  the  distance  they  had 
come,  was  hopeless.  Ojeda  alone  kept  up  a  resolute  spirit, 
and  cheered  and  urged  them  forward.  He  had  the  little 
Flemish  painting  of  the  Madonna,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  carefully  stored  among  the  pro- 
visions in  his  knapsack.  Whenever  he  stopped  to  repose 
among  the  roots  of  the  mangi*ove  trees,  he  took  out  this 
picture,  placed  it  among  the  branches,  and  kneeling,  prayed 
devoutly  to  the  Virgin  for  protection.  This  he  did  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  preveiiled  upon  his  companions  to 
follow  his  example.  Nay,  more,  at  a  moment  of  great  de- 
spondency he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  his  patroness,  that  if  she 
conducted  him  alive  through  this  peril,  he  would  erect  a  chapel 
in  the  first  Indian  village  he  should  arrive  at ;  and  leave  her 
picture  there  to  remain  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  dentiles.* 

This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  entangled  by  roots 
and  croeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  so 
beset  by  quagmires,  that  they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing 
it.  Out  of  the  number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the 
ship  but  thirty-five  remained.  *' Certain  it  is,"  observes  the 
venerable  Las  Casas,  **tjie  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  in  search  of  wealth,  have  been  more  cruel  and 
severe  than  ever  nation  in  the  world  endiu'ed ;  but  those  expe- 
rienced by  Ojeda  and  his  men  have  surpassed  all  others." 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  himger  and  fatigue, 
that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  others  seat- 
ing themselves  among  the  mangrove  trees,  waited  in  despair 
for  death  to  put  an  end  to  their  miseries.    Ojeda,  with  a  few  of 

♦  Las  Casaa.  Hist  Inrl.  1.  ii.  c  00.  MS. 
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the  lightest  and  most  vigorous,  continued  to  struggle  forward, 
and,  to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  arrived  to  where  the 
land  was  firm  and  dry.  They  soon  descried  a  £oot-x)ath,  and, 
following  it,  arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  commanded  by  a 
cacique  called  Cueybas.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village 
than  they  sank  to  the  earth  exhausted. 

The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them  with  wonder; 
but  when  they  learnt  their  story,  they  exhibited  a  hmnanity 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  professing  Chris- 
tians. They  bore  them  to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  discharging  the 
offices  of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that  a  number  of 
their  companions  were  still  in  the  morass,  the  cacique  sent  a 
large  party  of  Indians  with  provisions  for  their  relief,  with 
orders  to  bring  on  their  shoulders  such  as  were  too  feeble  to 
walk.  "  The  Indians,"  says  the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  "  did  more 
than  they  were  oi'dei'ed ;  for  so  they  always  do,  when  they  are 
not  exasperated  by  ill  treatment.  The  Spaniards  were  brought 
to  the  village,  succoured,  cherished,  consoled,  and  afanoet  woi^ 
shipped  as  if  they  had  been  angels." 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

CTEDA  PERFORMS  HIS  VOW  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

Being  recovered  from  his  sufferings,  Alonzo  de  Ojoda  pre- 
pared to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
though  sorely  must  it  have  grieved  him  to  part  with  a  relique 
to  wliich  he  attributed  his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils. 
He  built  a  little  hermitage  or  oratory  in  the  village,  and  for- 
^hed  it  with  an  altar,  above  wliich  he  placed  the  picture.  He 
then  summoned  the  benevolent  cacique,  and  explained  to  him 
as  well  as  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of 
interpreters  would  pemiit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  the  Deity  that  reigned  in  the  sides,  and 
the  great  advocate  for  mortal  man. 

The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  mute  attention,  and 
though  he  might  not  clearly  comprehend  the  doctrine,  yet  he 
conceived  a  profound  veneration  for  the  picture.  The  senti- 
ment was  shared  by  his  subjects.     They  kept  the  little  oratory 
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always  swept  clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hangings, 
laboured  by  their  own  hands,  and  with  various  votive  offer- 
ings. They  composed  couplets  or  areytos  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin, which  they  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  rude  musical 
instruments,  dancing  to  the  sound  under  the  groves  which 
surrounded  the  hermitage. 

A  further  anecdote  concerning  this  relique  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. The  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  records  these  facts, 
informs  us  that  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Oueybds  sometime 
after  the  departure  of  Ojeda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved 
with  the  most  rehgious  care,  as  a  sacred  place,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  regarded  with  fond  adoration.  The  poor  Indians 
crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he  performed  at  the  altar;  they 
h&tened  attentively  to  his  paternal  instructions,  and  at  his 
request  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  Las 
Casas,  having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relique  of  Ojeda,  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  give  the 
cacique  in  exchange  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  The  chieftain  made  an  evasive  answer, 
and  seemed  much  troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance. 

Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perform  mass,  but  found 
the  altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relique.  On  inquiring,  he 
learnt  that  in  the  night  the  cacique  had  fled  to  the  woods, 
bearing  off  with  him  his  beloved  picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Las  Casas  sent  messengers  after  him,  assuring  him 
that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  i-ehque,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  image  should  likewise  be  presented  to  him. 
The  cacique  refused  to  venture  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  for- 
est, nor  did  he  return  to  his  village  and  replace  the  picture  in 
the  oratory  until  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.* 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


ARRIVAL   OF    OJEDA    AT   JAMAICA— HIS    RECEPTION    BY  JUAN   DB 

ESQUIBEL. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  completely  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  they  resumed  their  journey.  The  cacique  sent  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  to  carry  their  provisions  and  knap- 

♦  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  c.  61,  MS.— Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  xy. 
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sacks,  and  to  giiido  them  across  a  desert  tract  of  country  to  the 
province  of  Macaca,  where  Christopher  Columbus  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  on  his  voyage  along  this  coast.  They 
experienced  equal  kindness  from  its  cacique  and  his  people,  for 
such  seems  to  have  been  almost  invariably  the  case  with  the 
natives  of  these  islands,  before  they  had  held  much  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at  Cape  de  la  Cms,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Here  Ojeda  learnt  that 
there  were  Spaniards  settled  on  that  island,  being  in  fact  the 
party  commanded  by  the  very  Juan  de  Esquibel  whose  head  he 
had  threatened  to  strike  off,  when  departing  in  swelling  style 
from  San  Domingo.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fortune  of  Ojeda  to 
have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  his  head  in  times  of  trouble  and 
humiliation.  He  found  himself  compelled  to  apply  for  succour 
to  the  very  man  he  had  so  vain-gloriously  menaced.  This  was 
no  time,  however,  to  stand  on  points  of  pride;  he  procured  a 
canoe  and  Indians  from  the  cacique  of  Macaca,  and  one  Pedro 
de  Ordas  undertook  the  perilous  voyage  of  twenty  leagues  in 
the  frail  bark,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jamaica. 

No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of  Ojeda,  than, 
forgetting  past  menaces,  he  instantly  despatched  a  caravel  to 
bring  to  him  the  unfortimate  discoverer  and  his  companions. 
He  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  hut 
own  house,  and  treated  him  in  aU  things  with  the  most  delicato 
attention.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  prosperous  days, 
but  had  fallen  into  adversity  and  been  buffeted  about  tlie 
world,  and  had  learnt  how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  ponood 
spirit  in  distress.  Ojeda  had  the  warm,  touchy  heart  to  fed 
such  conduct;  he  i*eniained  several  days  with  Esquibel  in 
frank  commmiion,  and  when  he  sailed  for  San  Domingo  they 
painted  the  best  of  friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  difference  in 
chai*actcr  and  conduct  of  thc^sc  Spanish  adventurcrs  when  deal- 
ing \\dth  each  othc^',  or  with  the  unhappy  natives.  Nothing 
could  be  more  chivalious,  urbane,  and  charitable;  nothing 
more  pregnant  with  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  interest, 
with  magnanimous  instances  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  and 
noble  contests  of  generosity,  than  the  transactions  of  the  dis- 
coverers with  each  other;  but  the  moment  they  turned  to  lavat 
with  the  Indians,  even  with  brave  and  high-minded  cadques, 
they  were  vindictive,  blood-thirsty,  and  imphicable.  The  very 
Juan  de  P^sijuibi'l,  who  coidd  requite  the  recent  hostility  of 
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Ojeda  with  such  humanity  and  friendship,  was  the  same  who, 
under  the  government  of  Ovando,  laid  desolate  the  province  of 
Higuey  in  Hispaniola,  and  inflicted  atrocious  cruelties  upon 
its  inhabitants. 

When  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  for  San  Domingo,  Bernardino 
de  Talavera  and  his  rabble  adherents  remained  at  Jamaica. 
They  feared  to  be  brought  to  account  for  their  piratical  exploit 
in  steaHng  the  Genoese  vessel,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their 
recent  violence  to  Ojeda,  they  would  find  in  him  an  accuser 
rather  than  an  advocate.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  Las  Casas,  who  knew  him  well,  was  not  a  man  to  make  ac- 
cusations. With  all  his  faults  he  did  not  harbour  malice.  He 
was  quick  and  fiery,  it  is  true,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard  on  the  least  provocation;  but  after  the 
first  flash  all  was  over,  and,  if  he  cooled  upon  an  injmy,  he 
never  sought  for  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


ARRIVAL  OP   ALONZO    DE    OJEDA    AT   SAN   DOMJNGO— CONCLUSION 

OF  HIS  STORY. 

On  aniving  at  San  Domingo  the  first  inquiry  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  was  after  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  He  was  told  that'he*had 
departed  long  before,  with  abundant  supplies  for  the  colony, 
and  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since  his  departure. 
Ojeda  waited  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some  return 
sliip,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bachelor  at  San  Sebastian.  No 
tidings,  however,  arrived,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  lost  in  those  storms  which  had  beset  himself  on  his  retirna 
voyage. 

Anxious  for  the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  fearing  that,  by 
delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonization  would  be  defeated,  he 
now  endeavoured  to  set  on  foot  another  armament,  and  to  en^ 
list  a  new  set  of  adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all 
ineffectual.  The  disasters  of  his  colony  were  known,  and  his 
own  circmnstances  were  considered  desperate.  He  was  doomed 
to  experience  the  fate  that  too  often  attends  sanguine  and  bril- 
liant projectors.  The  world  is  dazzled  by  them  for  a  time,  and 
hails  them  as  heroes  while  successful ;  but  misf ortime  dissipates 
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the  charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  apixjlldtion 
of  advoutm^rs.  When  Ojeda  figured  in  San  Domingo  as  the 
conqueror  of  Coanabo,  as  the  commander  of  a  squadron,  as  the 
govenior  of  a  province,  his  prowess  and  exploits  were  the 
theme  of  every  tongue.  When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style, 
for  his  seat  of  government,  setting  the  viceroy  at  defiance, 
and  threatening  the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one  thought  that 
f  ortime  was  at  his  beck,  and  he  was  about  to  accomplish  won- 
ders. A  few  months  had  elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of 
San  Domingo  a  needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortuna 
llis  former  friends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon  their 
purses,  looked  coldly  on  him;  his  schemes,  once  so  extolled, 
were  now  pronounced  \vild  and  chimerical,  and  he  was  sub- 
jected to  all  kinds  of  slights  and  humiliations  in  the  very  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  greatest  vain-glory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  hngering  at  San  Domingo,  the  Admi- 
ral, Don  Diego  Columbus,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Jamaica 
to  arrest  Talavera  and  his  pirate  crew.  They  were  brought  in 
chains  to  San  Domingo,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for 
tlie  robbery  of  the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notori- 
ous to  admit  of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera  and  sev- 
eral of  llis  principal  accomplices  were  hanged.  Such  was  the 
end  of  then'  fi'ightful  jouniey  by  sea  and  land.  Never  had 
vagabonds  travelled  farther  or  toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a  gal- 
lows ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been  summoned 
as  a  witness,  and  his  testimony  must  have  tended  greatly  to 
the  conviction  of  the  culprits.  This  drew  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  surviving  comrades  of  Talavera,  who  still  liurked 
about  Siui  Domingo.  As  he  was  retm^ning  home  one  night  at 
a  late  hour  ho  was  waylaid  and  set  upon  by  a  niunber  of  these 
miscrcimts.  lie  displayed  Ids  usual  spirit.  Setting  his  back 
against  a  wall,  and  di'awing  his  sword,  he  defended  hiTnaftlf  ad 
mirably  against  the  whole  gang;  nor  was  he  content  with  beat- 
ing them  olf ,  but  pureued  them  for  some  distance  through  the 
streets ;  and  having  thus  put  them  to  utter  rout,  returned  tran- 
quil and  unharmed  to  liis  lodgings. 

This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  gallant,  but  reck- 
less, Ojeda;  for  here  his  bustling  career  terminated,  and  ho 
sank  into  the  obscurity  that  gathers  round  a  ruined  man.  His 
health  was  broken  by  the  various  hardships  ho  had  sustained, 
and  by  the  lurking  effects  of  the  wound  received  at  San  Sebac- 
tian,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  cured.    Poverty  and  nc- 
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gleet,  and  the  corroding  sickness  of  the  heart,  contributed,  no 
less  than  the  maladies  of  the  body,  to  quench  that  sanguine 
and  fiery  temper,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his 
success,  and  to  render  him  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self; 
for  there  is  no  ruin  so  hopeless  and  complete  as  that  of  a  tower- 
ing spirit  humiliated  and  broken  down.  He  appears  to  have 
lingered  some  time  at  San  Domingo.  Gomara,  in  his  history 
of  the  Indies,  afl&rms  that  he  turned  monk,  and  entered  in  the 
convent  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  died.  Such  a  change 
would  not  have  been  surprising  in  a  man  who,  in  his  wildest 
career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier;  nor  was  it  imusual 
with  mihtary  adventurers  in  those  days,  after  passing  their 
youth  in  the  bustle  and  licentiousness  of  the  camp,  to  end  their 
days  in  the  quiet  and  mortification  of  the  cloister.  Las  Casas, 
however,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done  had  it  taken 
place.  He  confirms,  hovtrever,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
striking  reverse  in  his  character  and  circumstances;  and  he 
adds  an  affecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  may  serve 
as  a  wholesome  comment  on  his  life.  He  died  so  poor,  that  he 
did  not  leave  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  interment ;  and 
so  broken  in  spirit,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  entreated  his 
body  might  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  just 
at  the  portal,  in  humble  expiation  of  his  past  pride,  *^that  every 
one  who  entered  might  tread  upon  his  grave,^^* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  — and  who  does  not 
forget  his  errors  and  his  faults  at  the  threshold  of  his  humble 
and  untimely  grave  I  He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and 
aspiring  of  that  band  of  **  Ocean  chivahy"  that  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Columbus.  story  presents  a  lively  picture  of 

the  daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the  thousand 
accidents,  by  flood  and  field,  that  chequered  the  life  of  a 
Spanish  cavaher  in  that  roving  and  romantic  age. 

**  Never,"  says  Charlevoix,  **was  man  more  suited  for  a 
coup-de-main,  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great  things  under  the 
direction  of  another :  none  had  a  heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition 
more  aspiring;  none  ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  or  showed 
greater  firmness  of  soul,  or  found  more  resources  in  his  own 
courage;  but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  great  enterprise.  Good  management  and  good  for- 
tune for  ever  failed  him."t 


*  Las  Cosas,  ubi  sup.  t  Charlevoix,  Hist.  S.  Doming. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  DE  NICUESA^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

NICfUESA    SAILS    TO    THE  WESTWARD— HIS    SHIPWREOK    AND  SUB- 
SEQUENT DISASTERS. 

We  have  now  to  recount  the  fortunes  experienced  by  the 
gallant  and  generous  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  after  his  partiiig  from 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena.  On  resuming  his  voyage  he 
embarked  in  a  caravel,  that  he  might  be  able  to  coast  the  land 
and  reconnoitre;  he  ordered  that  the  two  brigantines,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant,  Lope  de  Olano^ 
should  keep  near  to  him,  while  the  large  vessels,  which  drew 
more  water,  should  stand  further  out  to  sea.  The  squadron 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Veragua,  in  stormy  weather,  and,  as 
Nicuesa  could  not  find  any  safe  harbour,  and  was  apprehenaiva 
of  rocks  and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach  of 
night,  supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow  him  wifeh 
the  brigantines  according  to  his  ordera  The  night  was  bois- 
terbus,  the  caravel  was  much  tossed  and  driven  about,  and 
when  the  morning  dawned,  not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in 
sight. 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  the  brigantines; 
he  stood  for  the  land  and  coasted  along  it  in  search  of  them 
until  he  came  to  a  large  river,  into  which  he  entered  and  came 
to  anchor.  He  had  not  been  here  long  when  the  stream  sud- 
denly subsided,  having  merely  been  swoln  by  the  rains. 
Before  he  had  time  to  extricate  himself  the  caravel  grounded, 
and  at  length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The  current  rushing  like 
a  torrent  strained  the  feeble  bark  to  such  a  degree,  that  her 
seams  yawned,  and  she  appeared  ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In 
this  moment  of  peril  a  hardy  seamen  threw  himself  into  the 
water  to  cany  the  end  of  a  rope  on  shore  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  crew.  He  was  swept  away  by  the  furious  current  and 
perished  in  sight  of  his  companions.    Undismayed  by  his  fate^ 
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another  brave  seaman  plunged  into  the  waves  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore.    He  then  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope 
firmly  to  a  tree,  and,  the  other  being  secured  on  board  of  the  , 
caravel,  Nicuesa  and  his  crew  passed  one  by  one  along  it,  and 
reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  the  caravel  went  to  pieces, 
and  with  it  perished  their  provisions,  clothing,  and  aU  other 
necessaries.  Nothing  remained  to  them  but  the  boat  of  the 
caravel,  which  was  accidentally  cast  on  shore.  Here  then  they 
were,  in  helpless  phght,  on  a  remote  and  savage  coast,  without 
food,  without  arms,  and  almost  naked.  What  had  become  of 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  they  knew  not.  Some  feared  that 
the  brigantines  had  been  wrecked ;  others  called  to  mind  that 
Lope  de  Olano  had  been  one  of  the  loose  lawless  men  confeder- 
ated with  Francisco  Roldan  in  his  rebellion  against  Colmnbus, 
and,  judging  him  from  the  school  in  which  he  had  served, 
hinted  their  apprehensions  that  he  had  deserted  with  the  brig- 
antines. Nicuesa  partook  of  their  suspicions,  and  was  anxious 
and  sad  at  heart.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however,  and 
endeavoured  to  cheer  up  his  companions,  proposing  that  they 
should  proceed  westward  on  foot  in  search  of  Veragua,  the  seat 
of  his  intended  government,  observing,  that  if  the  ships  had 
survived  the  tempest,  they  would  probably  repair  to  that 
place.  They  accordingly  set  off  along  the  sea  shore,  for  the 
thickness  of  the  forest  prevented  their  traversing  the  interior. 
Four  of  the  hardiest  saUors  put  to  sea  in  the  boat,  and  kept 
abreast  of  them,  to  help  them  across  the  bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them  were  destitute 
of  shoes,  and  many  almost  naked.  They  had  to  clamber  over 
sharp  and  rugged  rocks,  and  to  struggle  through  dense  f  oreste 
beset  with  thorns  and  brambles.  Often  they  had  to  wade 
across  rank  fens  and  morasses  and  drowned  lands,  or  to  trav- 
erse deep  and  rapid  streams. 

Their  food  consisted  of  herbs  and  roots  and  shellfish  gath- 
ered along  the  shore.  Had  they  even  met  with  Indians  they 
would  have  dreaded,  in  their  unarmed  state,  to  apply  to  them 
for  provisions,  lest  they  should  take  revenge  for  the  outrages 
committed  along  this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they  were  in 
doubt  whether,  in  the  storms  which  preceded  theii'  shipwreck, 
they  had  not  been  driven  past  Veragua,  in  which  case  each 
step  would  take  them  so  much  the  farther  from  their  desired 
haven. 
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Still  they  laboured  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by  the  words 
and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheerfully  partook  of  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  the  meanest  of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending  rocks,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  weary  march  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  espied  by  some  Indians  from  a  neighbouring 
height.  Among  the  followers  of  Nicuesa  was  a  favourite  page, 
whose  tattered  finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of 
the  savages.  One  of  them  immediately  singled  him  out,  and 
taking  a  deadly  aim,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  laid  him  expiring  at 
the  feet  of  his  master.  While  the  generous  cavalier  mourned 
over  his  slaughtered  page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his 
companions,  each  fearing  for  his  own  Ufe.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, did  not  foUow  up  this  casual  act  of  hostility,  but  suffered 
the  Spaniards  to  pursue  their  painful  journey  umnolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a  great  bay  that  ran  far 
inland,  they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  boat  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  opposite  point.  Being  all  landed,  and 
I'esuming  their  march,  they  found  to  their  surprise  that  they 
were  on  an  island,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  great 
arm  of  the  sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were  too 
weary  to  take  them  to  the  opposite  shore;  they  reanained 
therefore  all  night  upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  but,  to  their  con- 
sternation, the  boat  with  the  four  mariners  had  disappeared. 
They  ran  anxiously  from  point  to  point,  uttering  shoute  and 
cries,  in  hopes  the  boat  might  be  in  some  inlet;  they  clam- 
bered the  rocks  and  sti'-ained  their  eyes  over  the  sea.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  No  boat  was  to  be  seen;  no  voice  responded  to 
their  call ;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners  bad  either  per- 
ished or  had  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NICUESA  AND  HIS  MEN   ON  A  DESOLATE  ISLAND. 

The  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  his  men  was  dreary  and  des- 
perate in  the  extreme.  They  were  on  a  desolate  island  border- 
ing upon  a  swampy  coast,  in  a  remote  and  lonely  sea,  where 
commerce  never  spread  a  sail.  Their  companions  in  the  otbef 
ships,  if  still  ahve  and  tioic  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them 
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up  for  lost ;  and  many  years  might  elai)se  before  the  casual 
bark  of  a  discoverer  might  venture  along  these  shores.  .Long 
before  that  time  their  fate  would  be  sealed,  and  their  bones 
bleacliing  on  the  sands  would  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves  to  frantic 
grief,  wandering  about  the  island,  wringing  their  hands  and 
uttering  groans  and  lamentations ;  others  called  upon  God  for 
succour,  and  many  sat  down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  himger  and  thirst  at  length  roused  them  to 
exertion.  They  found  no  food  but  a  few  shell-fish  scattered 
along  tbe  shore,  and  coarse  herbs  and  roots,  some  of  them  of 
an  unwholesome  quality.  The  island  had  neither  springs  nor 
streams  of  fresh  water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst 
at  the  brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  men  with  new  hopes. 
He  employed  them  in  constructing  a  raft  of  drift-wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  for  the  puri)Ose  of  crossing  the  arm  of  the 
sea  that  separated  them  from  the  main  land.  It  was  a  difficult 
task,  for  they  were  destitute  of  tools,  and  when  the  raft  was 
finished  they  had  no  oars  with  which  to  mana^  it.  Some  of 
the  most  expert  swimmers  imdertook  to  propel  it,  but  they 
were  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  sufferings.  On  their  first 
essay  the  currents  which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the  raft  out  to 
sea,  and  they  swam  back  with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Having 
no  other  chance  of  escape,  and  no  other  means  of  exercising 
and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  Nicuesa  repeatedly 
ordered  new  rafts  to  be  constructed,  but  the  result  was  always 
the  same,  and  the  men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  work 
or  renounced  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Thus,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  elapsed  without 
any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect  of  relief.  Every 
day  some  one  or  other  sank  under  his  miseries,  a  victim  not  so 
much  to  hunger  and  thirst  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His 
death  was  envied  by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  such  debility  that  they  had  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  sheU-fish  which  formed 
their  scanty  food. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A  BOAT— CONDUCT  OF  LOPE  DE  OLANO. 

When  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  without  hope  of  succour, 
began  to  consider  death  as  a  desirable  end  to  their  miseries, 
they  were  roused  to  new  hfc  one  day  by  beholding  a  sail  gleam- 
ing on  the  horizon.  Their  exultation  was  checked,  however, 
by  the  reflection  how  many  chances  there  were  against  its 
approaching  this  wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching  it  with 
anxious  eyes  they  put  up  prayers  to  Gk)d  to  conduct  it  to  their 
rehef ,  and  at  length,  to  their  great  joy,  they  perceived  that  it 
was  steering  directly  for  the  island.  On  a  nearer  approach  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  brigantines  that  had  been  commanded 
by  Lope  de  Olano.  It  came  to  anchor:  a  boat  put  oflE,  and 
among  the  crew  were  the  four  sailors  who  had  disappeared  so 
mysteriously  from  the  island. 

These  men  accoimted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  their  de- 
sertion. They  had  been  persuaded  that  the  ships  were  in  some 
harbour  to  the  eastward,  and  that  they  were  daily  leaving  them 
farther  behind.  Disheaiiiened  at  the  constant,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  fruitless  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  strogg^ 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  their  own  counsel,  without 
risking  the  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  In  the  dead  of  the  ni^t, 
therefore,  when  their  companions  on  the  island  were  asleep, 
they  had  silently  cast  off  their  boat,  and  retraced  their  course 
along  the  coast.  After  several  days'  toil  they  f oimd  the  brig- 
antines under  the  comnuxnd  of  Lope  de  Olano,  in  the  river  of 
Belen,  the  scene  of  the  disasters  of  (Jolumbus  in  his  fourth 
voyage. 

The  conduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still  subject  to  doubt.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  deserted  Nicuesa  designedly,  intending  to 
usurp  the  conmiand  of  the  expedition.  Men,  however,  were 
prone  to  judge  harshly  of  him  from  his  having  been  concerned 
in  the  treason  and  rebelhon  of  Francisco  Eoldan.  On  the 
stormy  night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  the  shore,  Olano  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  an  island. 
Seeing  nothing  of  the  caravel  of  his  commander  in  the  morn- 
ing, ho  made  no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  with  the 
brigantines  to  the  river  Chagres,  where  he  found  the  ships  at 
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anchor.  They  had  landed  all  their  cargo,  being  almost  in  a 
sinking  condition  from  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  Olano  per- 
suaded the  crews  that  Nicuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm, 
and,  being  his  lieutenant,  he  assumed  the  command.  Whether 
he  had  been  perfidious  or  not  in  his  motives,  his  command  was 
but  a  succession  of  disasters.  He  sailed  from  Ohagres  for  the 
river  of  Belen,  where  the  ships  were  found  so  damaged  that 
they  had  to  be  broken  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  people  construct- 
ed wretched  cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  during  a  sudden 
storm,  they  were  almost  washed  away  by  the  swelling  of  the 
river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  shifting  sands.  Several  of  his 
men  were  drowned  in  an  expedition  in  quest  of  gold,  and  he 
himself  merely  escaped  by  superior  swimming.  Their  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  they  suffered  from  hunger  and  from  var 
rious  maladies,  and  many  perished  in  extreme  misery.  All 
were  clamorous  to  abandon  the  coast,  and  Olano  set  about  con- 
structing a  caravel,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ships,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  returning  to  Hispaniola,  though  many 
suspected  it  was  still  his  intention  to  persist  in  the  enterprise. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  four  seamen  had  found  Olano 
and  his  party;  most  of  them  living  in  miserable  cabins  and 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive  put  an  end  to  the 
sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted  with  truth  or  perfidy, 
he  now  manifested  a  zeal  to  reheve  his  commander,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  a  biigantine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided 
by  the  four  seamen,  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  way  that  has 
been  mentioned. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

NICUESA  REJOINS  mS  CREWS. 

When  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  and  the  companions  oi 
Nicuesa  met,  they  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  for  the 
hearts,  even  of  the  rough  mariners,  were  subdued  by  the  sor- 
rows they  had  undergone ;  and  men  are  rendered  kind  to  each 
other  by  a  community  of  suffering.  The  brigantine  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  palm  nuts,  and  of  such  other  articles  of 
food  as  they  had  been  able  to  procure  along  the  coast.  These 
the  famished  Spaniards  devoured  with  such  voracity  that 
Nicuesa  was  obliged  to  interfere,  lest  they  should  injure  them- 
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selves.     Nor  was  the  supply  of  fresh  water  less  grateful  to   ■ 
their  parched  and  fevered  palates.  I 

When  sufficiently  revived,  they  all  abandoned  the  desolate    » 
island,  and  set  sail  for  the  liver  Belen,  exulting  as  joyfully  as 
if  their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  bound  to  a 
haven  of  dehght,  instead  of  merely  changing  the  scene  of 
suffering  and  encountering  a  new  variety  of  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  Lope  de  Olano  had  been  diligently  prepar 
ing  for  the  approaching  interview  with  his  conunander,  by 
I)ei'suading  his  fellow  officers  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  to 
place  his  late  conduct  in  the  most  favoiu^ble  light.  He  had 
need  of  their  intercessions.  Nicuesa  arrived,  burning  witii 
indignation.  He  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  seized  and  pun- 
ished as  a  traitor ;  attributing  to  his  desertion  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  so  many  of  his  brave 
followers.  The  fellow  captains  of  Olano  spoke  in  his  &vaur; 
but  Nicuesa  turned  indignantly  upon  them:  *' You  do  weH" 
cried  he,  **to  supplicate  mercy  for  him;  you,  who,  yoursdveB^ 
have  need  of  pardon!  You  have  participated  in  his  crime: 
why  else  have  you  suffered  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without 
compelling  him  to  send  one  of  the  vessels  in  search  of  mef" 

The  captains  now  vindicated  themselves  by  assuranoes  d 
their  belief  in  his  having  foimdered  at  sea.  They  reiterated 
their  suppUcations  for  mercy  to  Olano;  drawing  the  most 
affecting  pictures  of  their  past  and  present  sufferings,  and 
urging  the  impolicy  of  increasing  the  horrors  of  their  sitoaiioia 
by  acts  of  severity.  Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon  to 
spare  his  victim ;  resolving  to  send  him,  by  tne  first  oppoiiun- 
ity,  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  It  appeared,  in  truth,  no  time  to  add 
to  the  daily  blows  of  fate  that  were  thinning  the  niunber  rf 
his  followers.  Of  the  gallant  armament  of  seven  hundred 
resolute  and  effective  men  that  had  sailed  with  him  from 
San  Domingo,  four  hundred  had  already  perished  by  Tarioas 
miseries ;  and  of  the  survivors,  many  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
Hv 


CHAPTER  V. 


SUFFERINGS    OF    NICUESA    AND   HIS    MEN   ON    THE  COAST  OF 

ISTHMUS. 

The  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  general  commaiid, 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  his  people,  who  were 
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perishing  with  famine  and  disease.  All  those  who  were  in 
health,  or  who  had  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue, 
were  sent  on  foraging  parties  among  the  fields  and  villages  of 
the  natives.  It  was  a  service  of  extreme  peril;  for  the  Indians 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and  were  the 
same  who  had  proved  so  formidable  to  Columbus  and  his 
brother  when  they  attempted  to  found  a  settlement  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  expeditions.  Even 
if  they  succeeded  in  collecting  provisions,  the  toil  of  bringing 
them  to  the  harbour  was  worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  con- 
dition than  the  task  of  fighting  for  them ;  for  they  were  obhged 
to  transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily  laden,  to 
scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  almost  impervious 
forests,  and  sicross  dismal  swamps. 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  broke  forth  into 
murmurs  against  their  commander,  accusing  him,  not  merely 
of  indifference  to  their  sufferings,  but  of  wantonly  imposing 
severe  and  unnecessary  tasks  upon  them  out  of  revenge  for 
their  having  neglected  him. 

The  genial  temper  of  Nicuesa  had,  iq  fact,  been  soured  by 
disappointment ;  and  a  series  of  harassing  cares  and  evils  had 
rendered  him  irritable  and  impatient ;  but  he  was  a  cavaher  of 
a  generous  and  honourable  nature,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
enforced  any  services  that  were  not  iadispensable  to  the  com- 
mon safety.  In  fact,  the  famine  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  we  are  told,  thirty  Spaniards,  having  on  one 
occasion  found  the  dead  body  of  an  Indian  in  a  state  of  decay, 
they  were  driven  by  hunger  to  make  a  meal  of  it,  and  were  so 
infected  by  the  horrible  repast,  that  not  one  of  them  survived.* 

Disheartened  by  these  miseries,  Nicuesa  determined  to  aban- 
don a  place  which  seemed  destined  to  be  the  gi'ave  of  Span- 
iards. Embarking  the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  the  two 
brigantines  and  the  caravel  which  had  been  built  by  Olano,  he 
set  sail  eastward  in  search  of  some  more  favourable  situation 
for  his  settlement.  A  niunber  of  the  men  remained  behind  to 
await  the  ripening  of  some  maize  and  vegetables  which  they 
had  sown.  These  he  left  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  Nunez, 
whom  he  nominated  his  Alcalde  Mayor. 

When  Nicuesa  had  coasted  about  four  leagues  to  the  east,  a 
Genoese  sailor,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  last  voy- 

♦  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  D.  i.  and  viii.  c.  2. 
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age,  informed  him  that  there  was  a  fine  harbour  somewhere 
in  that  neighbourhood,  whieh  had  pleased  the  old  admiral  so 
highly  that  he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello.  He 
added  that  they  might  know  the  harbour  by  an  anchor,  half 
bmied  in  the  sand,  which  Colmnbus  had  left  there;  near  to 
which  was  a  fountain  of  remarkably  cool  and  sweet  water 
springing  up  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered 
search  to  be  made  along  the  coast,  and  at  length  they  found 
the  anchor,  the  f oimtain,  and  the  tree.  It  was  the  same  har- 
bour which  bears  the  name  of  Portobello  at  the  present  day. 
A  number  of  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore  in  search  of  provi- 
sions, but  were  assailed  by  the  Indians ;  and,  being  too  weak 
to  wield  their  weapons  with  their  usual  prowess,  were  driven 
back  to  the  vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or  wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa  oonttnued 
his  voyage  seven  leagues  farther,  until  he  came  to  the  harbour 
to  which  Columbus  had  given  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Bastimi- 
entos,  or  Port  of  Provisions.  It  presented  an  adYantageous 
situation  for  a  fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  coun- 
try. Nicuesa  resolved  to  make  it  his  abiding  place.  "Here," 
said  he,  **  let  us  stop,  en  el  nombre  de  DiosP^  (in  the  name  of 
God.)  His  followers,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  with 
which  men  in  adversity  are  prone  to  interpret  every  thing 
into  omens,  persuaded  themselves  that  there  was  favooiable 
augury  in  his  words,  and  called  the  harbour  "Nomhie  de 
Dios,"  which  name  it  afterwards  retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  He  im- 
mediately began  to  erect  a  fortress  to  protect  his  'peoflle 
against  the  attacks  of  the  savages.  As  this  was  a  case  of  exi- 
gency, he  exacted  the  labour  of  every  one  capable  of  ezertioD. 
The  Spaniards,  thus  equally  distressed  by  famine  and  toil,  for- 
got their  favourable  omen,  cursed  the  place  as  fated  to  be  their 
grave,  and  called  down  imprecations  on  the  head  of  their  com- 
mander, who  compelled  them  to  laboiu*  when  ready  to  sink 
with  hunger  and  debility.  Those  murmm^  no  less  who  weie 
sent  in  quest  of  food,  which  was  only  to  be  gained  by  fatagoe 
and  bloodshed;  for,  whatever  they  collected,  they  had  to 
transport  from  great  distances,  and  they  were  finequeDtly 
waylaid  and  assaulted  by  the  Indians. 

When  he  could  spare  men  for  the  purpose,  Nicuesa  de- 
spatched the  cai*avel  for  those  whom  he  had  left  at  tiie  rtwer 
Belen.    Many  of  them  had  perished,  and  the  survivaw  had 
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been  reduced  to  such  famine  at  times  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of 
reptiles,  until  a  part  of  an  alligator  was  a  banquet  to  thenu 
On  mustering  all  his  forces  when  tiius  united,  Nicuesa  found 
that  but  one  hundred  emaciated  and  dejected  wretches  re- 
mained. 

He  despatched  the  caravel  to  Hispaniola,  to  bring  a  quan- 
tity of  bacon  which  he  had  ordered  to  have  prepared  there, 
but  it  never  returned.  He  ordered  Gronzalo  de  Badajos,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  men,  to  scour  the  country  for  provisions ;  but 
the  Indians  had  ceased  to  cultivate ;  they  could  do  with  little 
food,  and  could  subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  of  the  forest. 
The  Spaniards,  therefore,  found  deserted  villages  and  barren 
fields,  but  lurking  enemies  at  every  defile.  So  deplorably 
were  they  reduced  by  their  sufferings,  that  at  length  there 
were  not  left  a  sufficient  number  in  health  and  strength  to 
moimt  guard  at  night;  and  the  fortress  remained  without 
sentinels.  Such  was  the  desperate  situation  of  this  once  gay 
and  gallant  cavaher,  and  of  his  briUiant  armament,  which  but 
a  few  months  before  had  saUied  from  San  Domingo,  flushed 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  and  the  assurance  that  they 
had  the  means  of  compelling  the  favours  of  fortune. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  them  for  a  whUe,  and  tmTi  our  atten- 
tion to  other  events  which  will  ultimately  be  f oimd  to  bear 
upon  their  destinies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EXPEDITION  OF  THE  BACHELOR   ENCISO  IN  SEARCH  OP  THE  SEAT 

OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  OJEDA. — (1510.) 

In  caUing  to  mind  the  narrative  of  the  last  expedition  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the 
Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  was  inspired  by 
that  adventurous  cavalier  with  an  ill-starred  passion  for 
colonizing,  and  freighted  a  vessel  at  San  Domingo  with  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  for  the  settlement  at  San  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  ttie  eve  of  sailing,  a  number  of 
the  loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and  men  enciunbered  with 
debt,  concerted  to  join  his  ship  from  the  coast  and  the  out- 
ports.  Their  creditors,  however,  getting  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion, kept  a  close  watch  upon  every  one  that  went  on  board 
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while  in  the  harbour,  and  obtained  an  armed  vessel  from  the 
Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  to  escort  the  enterprising  Bach- 
elor clear  of  the  island.  One  man,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  these  precautions,  and  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  groat 
importance,  it  is  proper  to  notice  him  particularly.  His  name 
was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  He  was  a  native  of  Xeres  de  Ice 
Caballeros,  and  of  a  noble  though  impoverished  family.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  Don  Puerto  Carreio^ 
Lord  of  Moguer,  and  he  afterwards  enlisted  among  the  adven 
turers  who  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastides  in  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Latin  decades,  speaks  of  him 
by  the  appellation  of  ^^egregius  digladiator,''  which  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  skilful  swordsman,  by  others  as  aa 
adroit  fencing  master.  He  intimates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  of  loose  prodigal  habits,  and  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  he  is  first  introduced  to  us  justify  this 
character.  He  had  fixed  himself  for  a  time  in  Hiapiminlft,  and 
undertaken  to  cultivate  a  farm  at  the  town  of  Salvatierra,  on 
the  sea  coast,  but  in  a  little  time  had  completely  invcdved  him- 
self in  debt.  The  expedition  of  Enciso  presented  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and  of  in- 
dulging his  adventurous  habits.  To  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he  concealed  himadf  in  a 
cask,  which  was  conveyed  from  his  Sirm  on  the  sea  coast  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  as  if  containing  provisions  for  the  voyage. 
When  the  vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abandoned  by  the 
escort,  Vasco  Nunez  emerged  like  an  apparition  from  his  caA, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who  had  been  totally  ignoiaiit 
of  the  stratagem.  The  Bachelor  was  indignant  at  being  tiiOB 
outwitted,  even  though  he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  deoeptiqn; 
and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  gave  the  fugitive  debtor 
a  very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put  him  on  shore  on 
the  first  uninhabited  island  they  should  encounter..  Vogoo 
Nunez,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him,  "for  Gk)d,"  sajB 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  *  *  reserved  him  for  greater  thinga"  B 
is  probable  the  Bachelor  beheld  in  him  a  man  well  fitted  for 
his  expedition,  for  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  in  the  prime  and  Tigour 
of  his  days,  tall  and  muscular,  seasoned  to  hardships^  and  of 
intrepid  spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  main  land,  they  touched  at  the  fatal  haitmir 
of  Carthagena,  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa  with  the  natives,  and  of  t^e  death  of  the  brave  Jnaa 
de  la  Cosa.    Enciso  was  ignorant  of  those  events,  having  had 
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no  tidings  from  those  adventurers  since  their  departure  from 
San  Domingo ;  without  any  hesitation,  therefore,  he  landed  a 
number  of  his  men  to  repair  his  boat,  which  was  damaged, 
and  to  procure  water.  While  the  men  were  working  upon  the 
boat,  a  midtitude  of  Indians  gathered  at  a  distance,  well 
armed,  and  with  menacing  aspect,  soimding  their  shells  and 
brandishing  their  weapons.  The  experience  they  had  had  of 
the  tremendous  powers  of  the  strangers,  however,  rendered 
them  cautious  of  attacking,  and  for  three  days  they  hovered 
in  this  manner  about  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  being  obliged  to 
keep  continually  on  the  alert.  At  length  two  of  the  Spaniards 
ventured  one  day  from  the  main  body  to  fill  a  water  cask  from 
the  adjacent  river.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  when  eleven  savages  sprang  from  the  thickets  and 
sun'ounded  them,  bending  their  bows  and  pointing  their 
arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  in  fear- 
ful suspense,  the  Indians  refraining  from  discharging  their 
shafts,  but  keeping  them  constantly  pointed  at  their  breasts. 
One  of  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  escape  to  his  comrades, 
who  were  repairing  the  boat,  but  the  other  called  biTn  back, 
and  understanding  something  of  the  Indian  tongue,  addressed 
a  few  amicable  words  to  the  savages.  The  latter,  astonished 
at  being  spoken  to  in  their  own  language,  now  relaxed  a  Httle 
from  their  fierceness,  and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who  they 
were,  who  were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought  upon  their 
shores.  The  Spaniard  repUed  that  they  were  harmless  people 
who  came  from  other  lands,  and  merely  touched  there  through 
necessity,  and  he  wondered  that  they  should  meet  them  with 
such  hostility ;  he  at  the  same  time  warned  them  to  beware, 
as  there  would  come  many  of  his  countrymen  weU  armed,  and 
would  wreak  terrible  vengeance  upon  them  for  any  mischief 
they  might  do.  While  they  were  thus  parleying,  the  Bachelor 
Enciso,  hearing  that  two  of  his  men  were  smrounded  by  the 
savages,  saUied  instantly  from  his  ship,  and  hastened  with  an 
armed  force  to  their  rescue.  As  he  approached,  however,  the 
Spaniard  who  had  held  the  parley  made  him  a  signal  that  the 
natives  were  pacific.  In  fact,  the  latter  had  supposed  that 
this  was  a  new  invasion  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  had  thus 
arrayed  themselves,  if  not  to*take  vengeance  for  past  out- 
rages, at  least  to  defend  theii*  houses  from  a  second  desolation. 
When  they  were  convinced,  however,  that  these  were  a  totally 
different  band  of  strangers,  and  without  hostile  intentions, 
their  animosity  was  at  an  end ;  they  threw  by  their  weapons 
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and  came  forward  with  the  most  confiding  frankness.    Du 
the  whole   time   that   the  Spaniai'ds   remained    there,  t 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  Mendship,  supplying  tb 
with  bread  made  from  maize,  with  salted  fish,  and  with 
fermented  and  spirituous  beverages  common  along  that  coess. 
Such  was  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  men  -who  were  c 
sidered  among  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  these  sa 
nations;  and  who  but  recently  had  beheld  their  shores  in- 
vaded, their  villages  ravaged  and  biu^t,  and  their  friends  and 
relations  butehci'ed,  without  regard  to  age  or  eex,  by 
countrymen  of  these  very  strangera.    When  we  recaU 
bloody  and  indiscriminate  vengeance  wreaked  upon  this  p 
by  Ojeda  and  his  followers  for  their  justifiable  resistance 
invasion,  and  compare  it  with  their  placable  and  conside     \ 
spirit  when  an  opportunity  for  revenge  presented  itself,  we 
confess  we  feel  a  momentary  doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  n^ 
pellation  of  savage  is  always  apphed  to  the  right  party* 


CHAPTER  Vn 


THE    BACHELOR   HEARS   UNWELCOME    OTDINGS    OF   HIB   nafTUiBP 

JURISDICTION. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Enciso  at  this  eventful  hazlioiir 
he  was  surprised  by  the  circumstance  of  a  brigantine  entwiug 
and  coming  to  anchor.  To  encounter  an  European  sail  in  these 
almost  unknown  seas,  was  always  a  singular  and  striking  oc- 
currence, but  the  astonishment  of  the  Bachelor  was  nfiiHglrf 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he  foond  thatift 
was  manned  by  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  embarked  iralh 
Ojeda.  His  first  idea  was,  that  they  had  mutinied  against  tbar 
commander,  and  deserted  with  the  vessel  The  feelings  of  the 
mapristrate  were  aroused  within  him  by  the  suspicion,  and  he 
determined  to  take  his  first  step  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  by  aeidng 
them  and  inflicting  on  them  the  seveiity  of  the  law.  He  al- 
tered his  tone,  however,  on  conversing  with  their  resohito 
commander.  This  was  no  other  than  Francisco  Pizairo^ 
whom  Ojeda  had  left  as  his  locum  tenensatSan  Sebastiaii, 
and  who  showed  the  Bachelor  his  letter  patent,  signed  by  fhst 
unfortunate  governor.  In  fact,  the  Uttle  brigantme  oontaiiied 
the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunted  colony.    After  the  de- 
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parture  of  Ojeda  in  the  pii^ate  ship,  his  followers,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  under  the  command  of  Pizarro,  continued  in 
the  fortress  until  the  stipulated  term  of  fifty  days  had  expired. 
Receiving  no  succour,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of  Ojeda,  they 
then  determined  to  embark  and  sail  for  Hispaniola;  but  here 
an  unthought-of  difficulty  presented  itself :  they  were  seventy 
in  number,  and  the  two  brigantines  which  had  been  left  with 
them  were  incapable  of  taking  so  many.  They  came  to  the 
forlorn  agreement,  therefore,  to  remain  until  famine,  sickness, 
and  the  poisoned  aiTOws  of  the  Indians  ehould  reduce  their 
nimiber  to  the  capacity  of  the  brigantines.  A  brief  space  of 
time  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for 
the  voyage.  Four  mares,  which  had  been  kept  alive  as  ter- 
rors to  the  Indians,  were  killed  and  salted  for  sea-stores.  Then 
taking  whatever  other  articles  of  provision  remained,  they  em- 
barked and  made  sail.  One  brigantine  was  commanded  by 
Pizarro,  the  other  by  one  Valenzuela. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  in  a  storm,  a  sea  struck 
the  crazy  vessel  of  Valenzuela  with  such  violence  as  to  cause 
it  to  founder  with  all  its  crew.  The  other  brigantine  was  so 
near  that  the  mariners  witnessed  the  sti-uggles  of  their  drown- 
ing companions  and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  the  sailors, 
with  the  common  disposition  to  the  marvellous,  declared  that 
they  had  beheld  a  great  whale,  or  some  other  monster  of  the 
deep,  strike  the  vessel  with  its  tail,  and  either  stave  in  its  sides 
or  shatter  the  rudder,  so  as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.*  The  sur- 
viving brigantine  then  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena,  to  seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  account  rendered  to  the  Bachelor  by 
Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jurisdiction.  Enciso,  however,  was  of 
a  confident  mind  and  sanguine  temperament,  and  trusted  to 
restore  all  things  to  order  and  prosperity  on  his  arriva' 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


CRUSADE  OF  THE    BACHELOR    ENCISO  AGAINST    THE    SEPULCHRES 

OF  ZENU. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso,  as  has  been  shown,  was  a  man  of  the 
sword  as  well  as  of  the  robe ;  having  doubtless  imbibed  a  pas- 

♦  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  i.  1.  vii.  c.  10. 
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sion  for  military  exploit  from  his  intimacy  with  the  discov- 
erers. Accordingly,  while  at  Carthagena,  he  was  visited  by 
an  impulse  of  the  kind,  and  undertook  an  enterprise  that 
would  have  been  worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  Indians  that  about  twenty-five  lesigues  to  the  west 
lay  a  province  called  Zenu,  the  mountains  of  which  abounded 
with  the  finest  gold.  This  was  washed  down  by  torrents  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  such  quantities  that  the  natives  stretched 
nets  across  the  rivers  to  catch  the  largest  partLdeB;  aoiDeol 
which  were  said  to  be  as  large  as  eggs. 

The  idea  of  taking  gold  in  nets  captivated  the  imagination  of 
the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was  still  more  excited  by  fu      r 
accounts  of  this  wealthy  province.    He  was  told  that  Zenu  i       | 
the  general  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tsibes  thr« 
out  the  country,  whither  they  brought  their  dead,  and  bun 
them,  according  to  their  custom,  decorated  with  their  nu      i 
precious  ornaments.  I 

It  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  an  immense  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  Im 
tombs,  from  the  golden  ornaments  that  had  been  buried  wnn 
the  dead  through  a  long  series  of  generations.    Fired  with 
thought,  he  determined  to  make  a  foray  into  this  province,  | 
and  to  sack  the  sepulchres  I    Neither  did  he  feel  any  oompiaiio- 
tion  at  the  idea  of  plundering  the  dead,  considering  the  < 
ceased  as  pagans  and  infidels,  who  had  forfeited  even 
sanctuary  of  the  grave,  by  having  been  buried  acoordi      lo 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  idolatrous  religion. 

Enciso,  accordingly,  made  sail  from  Carthagena  and 
with  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Zenu.     Here  he  was  j^xnn 
opposed  by  two  caciques,  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  i     i 
riors.    The  Bachelor,  though  he  had  thus  put  on  the  b 
retained  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  his  former  calling  not  to 
into  quarrel  without  taking  care  to  have  the  law  on  his  m 
he  proceeded  regularly,  therefore,  according  to  the  legal  form 
recently  enjoined  by  the  crown.    He  caused  to  be  r        i 
interpreted  to  the  caciques  the  same  formula  uSed  by  i. 
expounding  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  po] 
and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  all  these  lands,  vfj 
virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  holiness.    The  caciques  listened  to 
the  whole  very  attentively  and  without  interruption,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Indian  courtesy.    They  then  replied  thai^  afl 
to  the  assertion  that  there  was  but  one  Grod,  the  sovere     i  of 
heaven  and  earth,  it  seemed  to  them  good,  and  that  sucL  u 
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3  case;  biit  as  to  tiie  doctrine  that  tibe  pr.^  va^  ppcpci  of 
^orld  in  place  of  God.  and  that  be  Lad  ma^  a  cnzsi  of 
country  to  the  ^MUiidi  kin^  they  obsttr^^  that  ^le  p:w 
have  been  drunk  to  ^tre  awar  what  wa»  not  bis^  aivi  tbe 
most  have  be«i  aomewhat  mad  to  ask  at  bis  hawis  what 
ged  to  others.  Iliey  added,  that  ibey  were  lords  cf  thiee 
and  needed  no  other  sarei^eign.  and  if  this  kinc  ebvold 
to  take  ix)B8eaaion,  th€y  wooki  cot  off  his  heai  and  prn  it 
pole;  that  being  tiieir  mode  c^  dealing  with  their  enemiesL 
an  illustratioii  of  this  custom  they  pointed  out  to  EiMriK> 
ery  uncomfortaUe  qwctai^  of  a  row  of  grizzly  heads  im- 
in  the  pei^ihoarhood. 

thing  daunted  either  by  the  re;^  or  the  iDnstiatioii.  the 
Blor  menaced  them  with  war  and  slavery  as  the  cons^ 
368  of  their  refusal  to  bdieve  and  submit.  They  replied 
ireatening  to  put  his  head  upon  a  pc^  as  a  refM^eseiitative 
3  sovereign.  The  Bachelor,  having  fumi^ied  them  with 
i,w,  now  proceeded  to  the  commentary.  He  attacked  the 
ns,  routed  them,  and  took  one  of  the  caciques  prisoiKr, 
1  the  Bkirmish  two  of  his  men  were  slightly  wounded  with 
ned  arrows,  and  died  ravmg  with  torment.  "^ 
loes  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade  against  the  se- 
ires  was  attended  with  any  lucrative  advantage.  Peibaps 
Kperience  he  had  received  of  the  hostility  of  the  natlvas, 
>t  the  fatal  effects  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his 
Tating  into  the  land  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain  it  is, 
eputed  wealth  of  Zenu,  and  the  tale  of  its  fishery  for  gold 
nets,  remained  unascertained  and  imcontradicted,  and 
the  cause  of  subsequent  and  disastrous  enterprises.  The 
elor  contented  himself  with  his  victory,  and  returning  t<i 
lips,  prepared  to  continue  his  voyage  for  the  seat  of  gov 
ent  established  by  Ojeda  in  the  Qulf  of  IJraba. 


I  above  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso  himself,  in  a  geogrraphical 
n titled  Suma  de  Oeographia,  which  he  published  in  Seville,  in  1519.  As  tti# 
i.  the  poor  sava^s  contains  something  of  natural  logic  we  g^ve  a  part  of  it 
>rted  oy  the  Bachelor.  *'Respondieron  me:  que  en  lo  que  dezia  que  no  avia 
I  dios  y  que  este  govemaba  el  cielo  y  la  tierra  y  que  erasenor  de  todo  que  les 
i  y  que  as!  debia  ser:  pero  que  en  lo  que  dezia  que  el  papa  era  sefior  de  todo 
erso  en  higar  de  dios  y  que  el  avia  fecho  merced  de  aquella  tierra  al  rey  de 
et;  dixeron  que  el  papa  debiera  estar  boracho  quando  lo  hizo  pues  daba  lo  que 
suyo,  y  que  el  rey  que  pedia  y  tomava  tal  merced  debia  ser  algun  loco  pues 
o  qoe  era  de  otros,*'  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  BACHELOR  ARRIVES  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN — ^HIS  BISASTEBS 
THERE,  AND  SUBSEQUENT  EX1*L0ITS  AT  DARIEN. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  j)eremptoi7 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  that  Etnciso 
vailed  upon  the  crew  of  Pizarro  to  return  with  Iii'iti  to  the  fattd 
shores  of  San  Sebastian.    He  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
long-wished-for  seat  of  liis  anticipated  power  and  autbozity; 
but  here  he  was  doomed  hke  his  principal,  Ojeda,  to  meeti 
nothing  but  misfortime.     On  entering  the  harbour  his  v 
struck  on  a  rock  on  the  eastern  point.    The  rapid  currentB ; 
tumidtuous  waves  rent  it  to  pieces;  the  crew  escaped  inui 
great  difficulty  to  the  brigantine  of  Pizarro ;  a  Httle  flour,  c 
and  biscuit,  and  a  smaU  part  of  the  arms  were  saved,  bos  vx 
horses,  mares,  swine,  and  all  other  colonial  supplies  "were  sw 
away,  and  the  unfortunate  Bachelor  beheld  the  prooec      t 
several  years  of  prosi)erous  Utigation  swallowed  up  in  an  in- 
stant. 

His  dream  of  place  and  dignity  seemed  equaUy  on '     ) 
of  vanishing,  for,  on  landing,  he  found  the  for 
adjacent  houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  having  been  i 

with  fire  by  the  Indians. 

For  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  themsel^ 
palm  nuts,  and  with  the  flesh  of  a  kind  of  wild  swine,  oc 
they  met  with  several  herds.    These  supplies  failing,  t 
lor  sallied  forth  with  a  hundred  men  to  forage  the  c 
They  were  waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged 
arrows  in  their  quivers  with  incredible  rapidity,   "w 
several  Spaniards,  and  then  fled  with  a  swiftness  that 
pursuit.    The  Spaniards  returned  to  the  harbour  in  c         y. 
All  their  dread  of  the  lurking  savages  and  their  poisonea  i     • 
pons  revived,  and  they  insisted  upon  abandoning  a  place  i      1 
out  for  disaster. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  was  himself  disheartened  at  the  situati 
of  this  boasted  capital  of  San  Sebastian ; — ^but  whither  c 
go  where  the  same  misfortunes  might  not  attend  him?    .     d 
moment  of  doubt  and  despondency,  Vasco  Nufi    ,  the 
absconding  debtor  who  had  been  smuggled  on  Di       I  in  i 
cask,  stepped  forward  to   give  counseL     He  inion 
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Bachelor  that  several  years  pre'-iously  he  had  sailed  along  that 
coast  with  Rodrigo  de  Bastides.  They  had  explored  the  whole 
gulf  of  Uraba ;  and  he  well  remembered  an  Indian  village  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side,  <^n  the  banks  of  a  river  which  the 
natives  called  Darien.  The  coimtry  around  was  fertile  and 
abundant,  and  was  said  to  possess  mines  of  gold ;  and  the  na- 
tives, though  a  warhke  race,  never  made  use  of  poisoned 
weapons.  He  offered  to  guide  the  Bachelor  to  this  place,  where 
they  might  get  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  even  foimd  their 
colony. 

The  Spaniards  hailed  the  words  of  Vasco  Nunez  as  if  reveal- 
ing a  land  of  promise.  The  Bachelor  adopted  his  advice,  and, 
guided  by  him,  set  sail  for  the  village,  determined  to  eject  the 
inhabitants  and  take  possession  of  it  as  the  seat  of  government. 
Arrived  at  the  river,  he  landed,  put  his  men  in  martial  array,  and 
m^irched  along  the  banks.  The  place  was  governed  by  a  brave 
cacique  named  Zemaco.  When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  sent  off  the  women  and  children  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  posting  himself  with  five  hundred  of  his  warriors  on 
a  height,  prepared  to  give  the  intruders  a  warm  reception.  The 
Bachelor  was  a  discoverer  at  all  points,  pious,  daring,  and 
rapacious.  On  beholding  this  martial  array  he  recommended 
himself  and  his  followers  to  God,  making  a  vow  in  their  name 
to  **  Our  Lady  of  Antigua,"  whose  image  is  adored  with  great 
devotion  in  Seville,  that  the  first  church  and  town  which  they 
built  shoidd  be  dedicated  to  her,  and  that  they  woidd  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Seville  to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  heathen  at  her 
shrine.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  to  retain  the  Holy  Virgin  in  his  cause,  he  next 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fideUty  of  his  followers.  Doubting 
that  they  might  have  some  liu*king  dread  of  poisoned  arrows, 
he  exacted  from  them  all  an  oath  that  they  would  not  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  foe,  whatever  might  hapi)en.  Never  did 
warrior  enter  into  battle  with  more  prehminary  forms  and 
covenants  than  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  All  these  points  being 
arranged,^  he  assumed  the  soldier,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  valour,  that  though  they  made  at  first  a  show  of  fierce 
resistance,  they  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  many  of  them 
slain.  The  Bachelor  entered  the  village  in  triumph,  took  pos- 
session of  it  by  unquestionable  right  of  conquest,  and  plundered 
all  the  hamlets  and  houses  of  the  surrounding  country;  collect- 
ing great  quantities  of  food  and  cotton,  with  bracelets,  anklets, 
plates,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  ten  thou- 
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Band  castellanos.*  His  heart  was  wonderfully  elated  by 
victory  and  his  booty ;  his  followers,  also,  after  so  many  haro- 
ships  and  disaster,  gave  themselves  up  to  joy  at  this  turn  oi 
good  fortune,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  seat  of 
government  should  be  established  in  this  village ;  to  which,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Eneiso  gave  the  name  of  Ssinta  Maria  de 
la  Antigua  del  Darien. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BACHELOR  ENCISO  UNDERTAKES  THE  COMlfAND— HIS  DOWN- 
FALL. 

The  Bachelor  Eneiso  now  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
civil  functions  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  absent 
governor,  Ojeda.  His  first  edict  was  stem  and  peremptory; 
he  forbade  all  trafficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private 
account,  under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity  to  royal 
command ;  but  it  was  little  palatable  to  men  wlio  had  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  in  the  hopes  of  enjoying  free  tiade,  lawless 
liberty,  and  golden  gains.  They  murmured  among  themselYefii 
and  insinuated  that  Eneiso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  jirofit 
to  himself. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
discontent.  He  had  risen  to  consequence  among  his  faDow- 
adventurcrs,  from  having  guided  them  to  this  place,  and  fhm 
his  own  intrinsic  qualities,  being  hardy,  bold,  and  inteHigeiith 
and  possessing  the  random  spiiit  and  open-handed  geneioaity 
common  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  calculated  to  dasBle  and 
deUght  the  multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  recollecting  his  timet 
of  landing  him  on  an  uninhabited  island,  when  he  escaped  in 
a  cask  from  San  Domingo.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  make  a 
party  against  him,  and  to  unseat  him  from  his  command.  Ha 
attacked  him  in  his  own  way,  with  legal  weapons,  queetionmg 
the  legitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  The  boimdary  line,  he  ob- 
served, which  separated  the  jurisdictions  of  Ojeda  and  Nkuesa, 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of  Uraba.  The  village  of 
Darien  lay  on  the  western  side~  which  had  been  allottod  to 

*  Equival  ?nt  to  a  present  sum  of  53,850  dollari. 
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Nicuesa.  Enciso,  therefore,  as  Alcalde  Mayor  and  Lieutenant 
of  Ojeda,  could  have  no  jurisdiction  here,  and  his  assumed 
authority  was  a  sheer  usurpation. 

The  Spaniards,  already  incensed  at  the  fiscal  regulations  of 
Enciso,  were  easily  convinced ;  so  with  one  accord"  they  refused 
allegiance  to  him;  and  the  unfortunate  Bachelor  found  tho 
chair  of  authority  to  which  he  had  so  fondly  and  anxiously 
aspired,  suddenly  wrested  from  tmder  him,  before  he  had  well 
time  to  take  his  seat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PERPLEXITIES  AT  THE  COLONY— -ARRIVAL  OF  COLMENARES. 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  been  an  easy  matter,  for  most 
men  are  ready  to  assist  in  pulling  down ;  but  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor was  a  task  of  far  more  diflBiculty.  The  people  at  first 
agreed  to  elect  mere  civil  magistrates,  and  accordingly 
appointed  Vasco  Nunez  and  one  Zamudio  as  alcaldes,  together 
with  a  cavalier  of  some  merit  of  the  name  of  Valdivia,  as 
regidor.  They  soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  it  was  generally  considered  advisable  to  vest 
the  authority  in  one  person.  Who  this  person  should  be,  was 
now  the  question.  Some  proposed  Nicuesa,  as  they  were 
within  his  province ;  others  were  strenuous  for  Vasco  Nuiiez. 
A  violent  dispute  ensued,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  heat 
and  obstinacy,  that  many,  anxious  for  a  quiet  life,  declared  it 
would  be  better  to  reinstate  Enciso  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  should  be  known. 

In  the  height  of  these  factious  altercations  the  Spaniards 
were  aroused  one  day  by  the  thundering  of  cannon  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  hills.  Astonished  at  these  signals  of  civilized  man  on 
these  wild  shores,  they  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a 
short  time  two  ships  were  seen  standing  across  the  gulf.  They 
proved  to  be  an  armament  conunanded  by  one  Rodrigo  de 
Colmenares,  and  were  in  search  of  Nicuesa  with  supphes. 
They  had  met  with  the  usual  luck  of  adventurers  on  this  dis- 
astrous coast,  storms  at  sea  and  savage  foes  on  shore,  and 
many  of  their  number  had  fallen  by  poisoned  arrows.  Col- 
menares hiid  touched  at  San  SebaiStian  to  learn  tidings  of 
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Nicuesa;  but,  finding  tlio  fortress  in  ruins,  had  made  signalfl, 
in  hopes  of  being  heard  by  the  Spaniards,  should  they  bo  yet 
Hngeiing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ariival  of  Cohncnares  caused  a  temporary  suspensicm 
of  the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  distributed  provisions  among 
them  and  gained  their  hearts.  Then,  representiDg  the  Inti- 
mate right  of  Nicuesa  to  the  coromand  of  all  that  part  of  the 
coast  as  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded  the 
gi'eater  pai-t  of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  It 
was  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  he  should  cruise  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  Nicuesa,  and  that  Diego  de  Albitez,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  law,  called  the  Bachelor  (Corral, 
should  accompany  him  as  ambassadors,  to  invite  that  cavalier 
to  come  and  assume  the  government  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

COLMENARES  GOES  IN  QUEST  OF  NICUBEUL 

RcDRiGO  DE  CoLMENARES  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward,  looking  into  every  bay  and  harbour,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  success.  At  length  one  day  he  discovered  a  brig- 
antine  at  a  small  island  in  the  sea.  On  Tnalting  up  to  it,  he 
found  that  it  was  part  of  the  armament  of  Nicuesa,  and  had 
been  sent  out  by  him  to  forage  for  provisions.  By  this  vessd 
he  was  piloted  to  the  port  of  Nombre  de  Dies,  the  TinmiTml 
capital  of  the  unfortunate  governor,  but  which  was  so  sur- 
roimded  and  overshadowed  by  forests,  that  he  might  have 
passed  by  without  noticing  it. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  was  welcomed  with  transporfB 
and  tears  of  joy.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  reooguue 
the  once  buoyant  and  brilliant  Nicuesa  in  the  squalid  and  de- 
jected man  before  him.  He  was  livin;^  in  the  most  abject 
misery.  Of  all  his  once  gallant  and  powerful  band  of  fol- 
lowers, but  sixty  men  remained,  and  those  so  feeble,  yolir*-. 
emaciated,  and  woe-begone,  that  it  was  piteous  to  behold 
them.* 


*The  harbour  of  Xombro  de  Dies  continued  for  along  time  to  present  traoM  of 
the  sufPerinjTs  of  th«'  Spaniards.  We  are  told  by  nerrera.  that  ReverBl  yean  after 
the*  time  lu're  mentioned,  a  band  of  eighty  Spanish  noldiers,  commanded  lij Gon- 
zalode  Bu4la.i<ts,  arrived  at  the  harbour  with  an  intention  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior.    They  foiMMl  thire  tlie  ruined  fort  of  Ni<-uesn.  together  with  fikuUaaiMl 
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Colmenares  distributed  food  among  them,  and  told  them 
that  he  had  come  to  convey  them  to  a  plenteous  country,  and 
one  rich  in  gold.  When  Nicuesa  heard  of  the  settlement  at 
Darien,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and 
govern  them,  he  was  as  a  man  suddenly  revived  from  death. 
All  the  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  cavaher  again  awakened 
in  him.  He  gave  a  kind  of  banquet  that  very  day  to  Colme- 
nares and  the  ambassadors,  from  the  provisions  brought  in  the 
ship.  He  presided  at  his  table  with  his  former  hilarity,  and 
displayed  a  feat  of  his  ancient  office  as  royal  carver,  by  hold- 
ing up  a  fowl  in  the  air  and  dissecting  it  with  wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Nicuesa  had  the  sudden  buoy- 
ancy of  his  feelings  carried  him  no  further,  but  adversity  had 
not  taught  him  prudence.  In  conversing  with  the  envoys 
about  the  colony  of  Darien,  he  already  assumed  the  tone  of 
governor,  and  began  to  disclose  the  kind  of  policy  with  which 
he  intended  to  rule.  When  he  heard  that  great  quantities  of 
gold  had  been  collected  and  retained  by  private  individuals, 
his  ire  was  kindled.  He  vowed  to  make  them  refimd  it,  and 
even  tgilked  of  punishing  them  for  trespassing  upon  the  privi- 
leges and  monopolies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  very  error 
that  had  unseated  the  Bachelor  Enciso  from  his  government, 
and  it  was  a  strong  measure  for  one  to  threaten  who  as  yet  was 
governor  but  in  expectation.  The  menace  was  not  lost  upon 
the  ^vatchful  ambassadors  Diego  de  Albitez  and  the  Bachelor 
Corral.  They  were  put  still  more  on  the  alert  by  a  conversa- 
tion which  they  held  that  very  evening  with  Lope  de  Olano, 
who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  for  his  desertion,  but  who 
found  means  to  commune  with  the  envoys,  and  to  prejudice 
them  against  his  unsuspecting  commander.  **  Take  warning," 
said  he,  "by  my  treatment.  I  sent  relief  to  Nicuesa  and 
rescued  him  from  death  when  starving  on  a  desert  island. 
Behold  my  recompense.  He  repays  me  with  imprisonment 
and  chains.  Such  is  the  gratitude  the  people  of  Darien  may 
look  for  at  his  hands !" 

The  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  fellow  envoy  laid  these 
matters  to  heart,  and  took  their  measures  accordingly.    They 

bones,  and  crosses  erected  on  heaps  of  stones,  dismal  mementos  of  his  followers 
who  had  perished  of  hunger;  the  sight  of  which  struck  such  horror  and  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  that  they  would  have  abandoned  their  enterprise,  had  not 
their  intrepid  captain  immediately  sent  away  the  ships,  and  thus  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  retreating.— -Herrero,  d.  xi.  1.  i. 
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hurried  their  departure  before  Nicuesa,  and  setting  all  sail  on 
their  caravel,  hastened  back  to  Darien.  The  moment  they 
arrived  they  smnmoned  a  nieetin(^  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
*'  A  blessed  change  we  have  made,"  said  they,  **in  summoiiiDg 
this  Diego  de  Nicuesa  to  the  command  1  We  have  called  in  the 
stork  to  take  the  iTde,  who  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
devoured  us."  They  then  related,  -vrith  the  usual  exaggeraticHi, 
the  unguarded  threats  that  haA  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and 
instanced  liis  treatment  of  Olano  as  a  proof  of  a  tyrannous  and 
ungrateful  disposition. 

The  words  of  the  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  associate 
produced  a  violent  agitation  among  the  people,  especiaDy 
among  those  who  had  amassed  treasures  which  would  have  to 
be  refunded.  Nicuesa,  too,  by  a  transaction  which  almost  de- 
stroys sympathy  in  his  favour,  gave  time  for  their  passions  to 
ferment.  On  his  way  to  Darien  he  stopped  for  several  days 
among  a  group  of  small  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  captuiiog 
Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  While  commitdng  theae  outrages 
against  humanity,  he  sent  forward  Juan  de  (Jaysedo  in  a  boat 
to  announce  his  coming.  His  messenger  had  a  private  pique 
against  him,  and  played  him  false.  He  assured  the  people  of 
Darien  that  all  they  had  been  told  by  their  envoys  conoemiiig 
the  tyranny  and  ingratitude  of  Nicuesa  was  true.  That  he 
treated  his  followers  with  wanton  severity;  that  he  took  from 
them  all  they  won  in  battle,  saying,  that  the  spoils  were  his 
rightful  property ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  the 
people  of  Darien  in  the  same  manner.  "  What  folly  is  it  in 
you,"  added  he,  *' being  your  own  masters,  and  in  such  free 
condition,  to  send  for  a  tyrant  to  rule  over  youl" 

The  people  of  Darien  were  convinced  by  this  concurring  tes- 
timony, and  confounded  by  the  overwhelming  evil  th^  had 
thus  invoked  upon  their  heads.  They  had  deposed  Eqcibo  for 
his  severity,  and  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  power 
of  one  who  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe  1  Vasco 
Nufiez  de  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity  and  constematioin. 
He  drew  them  one  by  one  apart,  and  conversed  with  them  in 
private.  ''  You  are  cast  down  in  heart,"  said  he,  "and  so  yoa 
might  well  be,  were  the  evil  beyond  all  cm^.  But  do  not 
despair;  there  is  an  effectual  rehef,  and  you  hold  it  in  your 
hands.  If  you  have  committed  an  error  in  inviting  Nuniesa  to 
Darien,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  not  receiving  him  when  he 
comes !"  The  obviousness  and  simplicity  of  the  remedy  struck 
evorv  mind,  and  it  was  unanimouslv  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  tfNFORTUNATE  NIOUESA. 

While  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien,  the  unsus- 
pecting Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely  and  serenely,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  approaching 
the  shore  he  beheld  a  multitude,  headed  by  Vasoo  Nunez, 
waiting,  as  he  supposed  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honour. 
He  was  about  to  land,  when  the  pubHc  procurator,  or  attorney, 
called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning  him  not  to  disembark, 
but  advisiag  him  to  return  with  all  speed  to  his  gOTemment  at 
Nombre  de  Dios. 

Nicuesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  thunder-struck  by  so 
unlooked-for  a  salutation.  When  he  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion he  reminded  them  that  he  had  come  at  their  own  request; 
he  entreated,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  and 
have  an  explanation,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act  a& 
they  thought  proi)er.  His  entreaties  were  vain;  they  only 
provoked  insolent  replies,  and  threats  of  violence  should  he 
venture  to  put  foot  on  shore.  Night  coming  on,  therefore,  he 
was  obHged  to  stand  out  to  sea,  but  retm*ned  the  next  morn- 
ing, hoping  to  find  this  capricious  people  in  a  different  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favourable  change,  for  he 
was  now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a  mere  stratagem  to  get  him 
in  their  power,  for  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  shore  than  the 
multitude  rushed  forward  to  seize  him.  Among  his  majpiy 
bodily  endowments,  Nicuesa  was  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot. 
He  now  trusted  to  it  for  safety,  and,  throwing  off  the  dignity 
of  governor,  fled  for  his  life  along  the  shore,  pursued  by  the 
rabble.  He  soon  distanced  his  pursuers  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods. 

Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  who  was  himseK  a  man  of  birth, 
seeing  this  high-bred  cavalier  reduced  to  such  extremity,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  violent  rabble,  repented  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  had  not  anticipated  such  popular  fury,  and  endeavoured, 
though  too  late,  to  aUay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  people  from  pursumg  Nicuesa  into  fchei 
forest,  and  then  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  vindictive  rage  ot 
his  fellow  Alcalde,  Zamudio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by 
the  dread  of  losing  his  office,  should  the  new  governor  be  re- 
ceived; and  who  was  supported  in  his  boisterous  conduct  by 
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the  natural  love  of  the  multitude  for  ^wliat  are       Bd  "i 
meajBurcs/^    Nicuesa  now  held  a  parley  with  .  % 

through  the  mediation  of  Vasco  Nufiez.     Hie  b€  1 

they  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  governor,  t       \    m,^ 
least  admit  him  as  a  companion.    This  they  retu 
that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capacity^  he  wouki  <      Df 
taining  to  the  other.    He  then  implored,  that  if  lie  oo      i 
admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they  would  treat  him  as  a  p 
and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die  among 
return  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  famine,  or  by  tiu 
of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  NufLez  exerted  his       qu       to 
obtain  some  grace  for  this  imhappy  cavalier.     E      v 
drowned  by  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude,     a 
was  a  noisy  swaggering  fellow  named  Francisoo  j3  i 

great  talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in 
tresses  of  a  cavaher,  and  answered  every  plea  in 
with  scofPs  and  jeers.    He  was  an  adherent  of  the  a, 
mudio,  and  luider  his  patronage  felt  emboldened  to 
His  voice  was  even  uppermost  in  the  general  clamour,  ii 
the  expostulations  of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  replied  by  i  '  i     h 

ing  with  great  vociferation,  "No,  no,  no  I — ^we  wih  receive  no 
such  a  fellow  among  us  as  Nicuesa!"  The  patience  of  Vasco 
Nuiiez  was  exhausted ;  he  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as 
Alcade,  and  suddenly,  before  his  fellow  magistrate  could  ilIte^ 
fere,  ordered  the  brawling  ruflSan  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hiin- 
drod  lashes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly  to  him  upon  te 
shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  parilViiti 
he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantme,  and  not  to 
venture  on  shore  until  advised  by  him  to  do  so.  The  oomMl 
was  f niitless.  Nicuesa,  above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  nol 
in  others.  Ho  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suArad 
himself  to  bo  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  prafooning  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  offers  to  reinstate  him  m 
governor.  lie  liad  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set  uxxm  by 
an  ai-mod  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  "who 
seized  hmi  nnd  comix^lled  liim,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear 
that  he  would  immediately  depart,  and  make  no  delay  io 
any  place  until  he  had  presented  hunself  before  the  king  and 
council  in  Castde. 
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V  It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  he  was  gov- 
lor  of  that  territory  and  representative  of  the  king,  and 
*i      irt  they  were  guilty  of  treason  in  thus  opposing  him ;  it  was 
m  vain  that  he  appealed  to  their  humanity,  or  protested  be- 
7«  fore  Grod  against  their  cruelty  and  persecution.    The  people 
n  were  in  that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty 
f:  to  injustice.      Not  content  with  expelUng  the  discarded  gov- 
ernor from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him  the  woi*st  vessel  in 
tiie  harbour;  an  old  crazy  brigantine  totally  unfit  to  encoun- 
r  ter  the  perils  and  labours  of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him ;  some  being  of  his 
i  household  and  attached  to  his  person;  the  rest  were  volun- 
teers who  accompanied  him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  frail  bark  set  sail  on  the  first  of  March,  1511,  and  steered 
across  the  Caribbean  sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  and  its  crew.  A  rumour 
prevailed  some  years  afterwards  that  several  Spaniards,  wan- 
dering along  the  shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription 
cai'ved  on  a  tree: 

Aqui  fenecid  el  desdicado  Nicuesa. 
(Here  perished  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.) 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had  landed 
there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, discredits  this  story.  He  accompanied  the  first  Span- 
iards who  took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
fact,  as  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oc- 
curred. He  imagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
or  that  the  crew  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  having 
been  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop 
adds,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that 
a  short  time  before  Nicuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  expedi- 
tion, an  astrologer  warned  him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had 
appointed,  or  under  a  certain  sign ;  the  cavalier  repHed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  less  confidence  in  the  stars  than  in  God  who 
made  them.  "I  recollect,  moreover,"  adds  Las  Casas,  **that 
about  this  time  a  comet  was  seen  over  this  island  of  EQspaniola, 
which,  if  I  do  not  forget,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  sword;  and  it 
was  said  that  a  monk  warned  several  of  those  about  to  embark 
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the  natural  love  of  the  multitude  for  what  are  called  "  strong 
measures."  Nicuesa  now  held  a  parley  with  the  populace, 
through  the  mediation  of  Vasco  Nufiez.  He  begged  that,  if 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  governor,  they  would  at 
least  admit  him  as  a  companion.  This  they  refused,  saying, 
that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capaxuty,  he  would  end  by  at- 
taining to  the  other.  He  then  implored,  that  if  he  could  be 
admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they  would  treat  hirn  as  a  prisoner, 
and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die  among  them  than 
return  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  famine,  or  by  the  arrows 
of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  NufLez  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
obtain  some  grace  for  this  imhappy  cavalier.  TTiff  voice  wbb 
drowned  by  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude.  Among  tiiese 
was  a  noisy  swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benites,  a 
great  talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  cavaMer,  and  answered  every  plea  in  his  behalf 
with  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Alcalde  Za* 
mudio,  and  under  his  patronage  felt  emboldened  to  bluster. 
His  voice  was  even  uppermost  in  the  general  clamour,  untile  to 
the  expostulations  of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  rephed  by  merely  bawl- 
ing with  great  vociferation,  **No,  no,  no! — ^we  will  receive  no 
such  a  fellow  among  us  as  Nicuesa!"  The  patience  of  Vasco 
Nmlez  was  exhausted ;  he  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as 
Alcade,  and  suddenly,  before  his  fellow  magistrate  could  inter- 
fere, ordered  the  brawling  ruflSan  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hun- 
dred lashes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly  to  him  upon  tlie 
shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  jiacified, 
he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantine,  and  not  to 
venture  on  shore  until  advised  by  him  to  do  so.  The  coansel 
was  fruitless.  Nicuesa,  above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not 
in  others.  He  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffsfed 
himself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  professing  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  offers  to  reinstate  him  as 
governor.  He  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
an  armed  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who 
seized  hun  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear 
that  he  would  immediately  depart,  and  make  no  delay  io 
any  place  until  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king  and 
council  in  Castile. 

Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  1.  ii.  c.  68. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  that  territory  and  representative  of  the  king,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  treason  in  thus  opi)osing  him ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  their  humanity,  or  protested  be- 
fore Grod  against  their  cruelty  and  persecution.  The  people 
were  in  that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty 
to  injustice.  Not  content  with  expeUing  the  discarded  gov- 
ernor from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him  the  woi*st  vessel  in 
the  harbour;  an  old  crazy  brigantine  totally  imfit  to  encoun- 
ter the  perils  and  labours  of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him;  some  being  of  his 
household  and  attached  to  his  person;  the  rest  were  volun- 
teers who  accompanied  him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  frail  bark  set  sail  on  the  first  of  March,  1511,  and  steered 
across  the  Caribbean  sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  and  its  crew.  A  rumour 
prevailed  some  years  afterwards  that  several  Spaniards,  wan- 
dering along  the  shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription 
carved  on  a  tree : 

Aqui  fenecid  el  desdicado  Nicuesa. 
(Here  perished  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.) 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had  landed 
there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, discredits  this  story.  He  accompanied  the  first  Span- 
iards who  took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
fact,  as  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oc- 
curred. He  imagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
or  that  the  crew  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  having 
been  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop 
adds,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that 
a  short  time  before  Nicuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  expedi- 
tion, an  astrologer  warned  him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had 
appointed,  or  under  a  certaia  sign;  the  cavalier  repHed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  less  confidence  in  the  stars  than  in  God  who 
made  them.  **I  recollect,  moreover,"  adds  Las  Casas,  **that 
about  this  time  a  comet  was  seen  over  this  island  of  EQspaniola, 
which,  if  I  do  not  forget,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  sword;  and  it 
was  said  that  a  monk  warned  several  of  those  about  to  embark 
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with  Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that  captain,  for  the  heavens  foretold 
he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The  same,  however,"  he  concludes, 
"might  be  said  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same 
time,  yet  returned  to  San  Domingo  and  died  in  his  bed."  * 


*  Las  Casas,  ut  tup,  c.  88. 
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VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA, 

DISCOVERER  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FACTIONS  AT  DARIEN— VASCO  NU^TEZ  ELECTED  TO  THE  COMMAND. 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
and  Diego  de  ^Ticuesa ;  we  have  now  to  record  the  story  of 
Vasco  Nunez  Je  Balboa,  an  adventurer  equally  daring,  far 
more  renowned,  and  not  less  unfortunate,  who,  in  a  manner, 
rose  upon  their  ruins. 

When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which  bore  the  ill- 
starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of  Darien,  the  community 
relapsed  into  factions,  as  to  who  should  have  the  rule.  The 
Bachelor  Enciso  insisted  upon  his  claims  as  paramount,  but  he 
met  with  a  powerfid  opponent  in  Vasco  Nunez,  who  had  be- 
come a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  from  his  frank  and 
fearless  character,  and  his  winning  affabihty.  In  fact,  he  was 
pecuharly  calculated  to  manage  the  fiery  and  factious,  yet 
generous  and  susceptible  nature  of  his  countrymen;  for  the 
Spaniards,  though  proud  and  resentful,  and  impatient  of  indig- 
nity or  restraint,  are  easily  dazzled  by  valour,  and  won  by 
courtesy  and  kindness.  Vasco  Nunez  had  the  external  re- 
quisites also  to  captivate  the  multitude.  He  was  now  about 
thiii)y-five  years  of  age ;  tall,  well  formed,  and  vigorous,  with 
reddish  hair,  and  an  open  prepossessing  countenance.  His 
office  of  Alcalde,  while  it  clothed  him  with  influence  and  im- 
portance, tempered  those  irregular  and  dissolute  habits  he 
might  have  indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  f  ortime ;  and  his 
superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his 
official  colleague  Zamudio.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  Enciso.  Still  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  and  summoned  the  Bachelor  to  trial,  on 
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the  charge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  on  the 
mere  appointment  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did 
not  extend  to  this  province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause  sldlfnlly ; 
but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and,  had  they  not  been 
so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  cared  little  for  law,  who  had 
been  irritated  by  his  legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
be  governed  by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  than  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  This  was  a  vio- 
lent verdict,  and  rashly  executed ;  but  justice  seemed  to  grow 
fierce  and  wild  when  transplanted  to  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  Still  there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  conmoitted 
with  impunity ;  the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  Ehiciso,  though 
exercised  imder  the  f oi*ms  of  law,  and  in  a  region  remote  from 
the  x>ale  of  civilized  life,  redoimded  to  the  eventual  injury  of 
Vasco  Nuilez,  and  contributed  to  blast  the  fruits  of  that  ambi- 
tion it  was  intended  to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  indeed  run 
strangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with  which  he  had  embarked 
at  S.an  Domingo;  he  had  become  a  culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of 
a  judge  upon  the  bench ;  and  now  was  left  to  ruminate  in  a 
prison  on  the  &ulm*e  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf,  and  at 
length  obtained  his  release  from  confinement,  and  permissiQn 
for  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Vasco  Nunez  foresaw  that  tho 
lawyer  would  be  apt  to  plead  his  cause  more  effectually  at  the 
court  of  Castile  than  he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  pre- 
judiced tribunal  of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  his  fellaw 
Alcalde  Zamudio,  therefore,  who  was  impHcated  with  him  in 
the  late  transactions,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  Bachelor,  so  as  to  be  on  the  sx)ot  to  answer  his 
cliargoH,  and  to  give  a  favourable  report  of  the  case.  He  was 
also  inslrucUjd  to  set  foi-th  the  services  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  both 
in  guiding  the  colonists  to  this  place,  and  in  managing  the 
Hiraii*s  of  the  settlement;  and  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the 
«yniptoms  of  great  riches  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Ba(;h(jlor  and  the  Alcalde  embarked  in  a  small  caravel; 
^Bd,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco  Nufiez  sent  his 
Confidential  friend,  tho  Re.'^dor  Valdivia,  to  that  island  to  ob- 
tain provisions  and  recruits.  He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a 
'"'^nnd  sum  oi^oVl  as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the 
^^yul  treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  whom  he  knew  to  have  great 
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credit  with  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  extensive  powers, 
craving  at  the  Siime  time  his  protection  in  the  new  world  and 
his  influence  at  couiii. 

Having  taken  these  shi*ewd  precautions,  Vasco  Nuiiez  saw 
the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though  bearing  to  Spain 
his  most  dangerous  enemy;  he  consoled  himself,  moreover, 
with  the  reflection  that  it  likewise  bore  off  his  fellow  Alcalde, 
Zamudio,  and  thus  left  hun  in  sole  command  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  n. 


EXPEDITION  TO  COYBA— VASCO  NUNEZ   RECEIVES  THE  DAUaHTER 

OP  A  CACIQUE  AS  HOSTAGE. 

Vasco  NuinEZ  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  his  capacity  for 
the  government  to  wbich  he  had  aspired ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
no  proof  was  more  convincing  to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample 
remittances,  and  that  gold  covered  aU  sins  in  the  new  world, 
his  first  object  was  to  discover  those  paints  of  the  country  which 
most  aboimded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  riches  of  a  province  about  thirty  leagues  distant, 
called  Coyba,  he  sent  Francisco  Pizarro  with  six  men  to  ex- 
plore it. 

The  cacique  Zcmaco,  the  native  lord  of  Darien,  who  cher- 
ished a  bitter  hostility  against  the  European  intruders,  and 
hovered  with  his  warriors  about  the  settlement,  received  no- 
tice of  this  detachment,  from  his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in 
ambush  to  Avaylay  and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely 
proceeded  three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river  when  a 
host  of  savages  burst  upon  them  from  the  sun'ounding  thick- 
ets, uttering  frightful  yells,  and  discharging  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows.  Pizarro  and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and 
wounded,  inished  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many, 
wotmded  more,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ;  but,  fearing  another 
assault,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  one  of  their 
companions,  Francisco  Hernan,  disabled  on  the  field.  They 
arrived  at  the  settlement  crippled  and  bleeding;  but  when 
Vasco  Nunez  heard  the  particulars  of  the  action,  his  anger 
was  roused  against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered  him,  though 
wounded,  to    retiu^n   iimiiediately  and  recover  the  disabled 
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the  natural  love  of  the  multitude  for  what  are  called  "  strong 
measures."  Nicuesa  now  held  a  parley  with  the  populace, 
through  the  mediation  of  Vasco  Nufiez.  He  begged  thati  if 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  governor,  they  would  at 
least  admit  him  as  a  companion.  This  they  refused,  saying, 
that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capacity^  he  would  end  1^  at- 
taining to  the  other.  He  then  implored,  that  if  he  cotild  be 
admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they  would  treat  hinn  as  a  prisoner, 
and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die  among  them  than 
retmn  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  perish  of  famine,  or  by  the  anows 
of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  NufLez  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
obtain  some  grace  for  this  imhappy  cavaher.  TTip  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude.  Amoiig  these 
was  a  noisy  swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benites,  a 
great  talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  cavaher,  and  answered  every  plea  in  his  behalf 
with  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Alcalde  Za- 
mudio,  and  under  his  patronage  felt  emboldened  to  bluster. 
His  voice  was  even  uppermost  in  the  general  clamour,  until,  to 
the  expostulations  of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  rephed  by  merely  bawl- 
ing with  great  vociferation,  **No,  no,  no! — ^we  will  receive  no 
such  a  feUow  among  us  as  Nicuesa !"  The  patience  of  Vasco 
Nunez  was  exhausted ;  he  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as 
Alcade,  and  suddenly,  before  his  fellow  magistrate  could  inter- 
fere, ordered  the  brawhng  ruflSan  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hun- 
dred lashes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly  to  him  upon  the 
shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  pacified, 
he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantine,  and  not  to 
venture  on  shore  until  advised  by  him  to  do  so.  The  counsel 
was  fruitless.  Nicuesa,  above  deceit  himself,  Busx)ected  it  not 
in  others.  He  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  professing  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  pubHc,  with  offers  to  reinstate  him  as 
governor.  He  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
an  armed  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who 
seized  hun  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear 
that  he  would  immediately  depart,  and  make  no  delay  in 
^^y  pLice  until  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king  and 
'Council  in  Castile. 

Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  1.  ii.  c.  68. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  that  territory  and  representative  of  the  king,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  treason  in  thus  opposing  liim ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  ai)pealed  to  their  humanity,  or  i)rotested  be- 
fore God  against  their  cnielty  and  pei'secution.  The  people 
were  in  that  slate  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  ci'uelty 
to  injustice.  Not  content  with  exj^elUng  the  discaided  gov- 
ernor from  their  shores,  they  allotted  him  the  woi*st  vessel  in 
the  harbour;  an  old  crazy  brigantine  totally  mifit  to  encoun- 
ter the  perils  and  labours  of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him;  some  being  of  his 
household  and  attached  to  his  person;  the  rest  were  volun- 
teers who  accompanied  him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  frail  bark  set  sail  on  the  firet  of  March,  1511,  and  steered 
across  the  Caribbean  sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  i)enetrate  the  mystery 
that  covers  the  fate  of  the  brigantine  and  its  crew.  A  rumour 
prevailed  some  yeai's  afterwards  that  several  Spaniards,  wan- 
dering along  the  shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription 
carved  on  a  tree : 

A  qui  fen  OCT  ft  ol  desdicado  Nicuesa. 
(Here  perished  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.) 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had  landed 
there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Las  Casas,  how- 
ever, discredits  this  story.  He  accompanied  the  first  Span- 
iards who  took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
fact,  as  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oc- 
curred. He  imagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swal- 
lofwed  up  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
or  that  the  crow  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  having 
been  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop 
Adds,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that 
a  short  time  before  Nicuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  expedi- 
tion, an  astrologer  wiirned  him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had 
appointed,  or  under  a  certain  sign;  the  cavalier  rephed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  less  confidence  in  the  stars  than  in  God  who 
made  them.  "I  recollec^t,  moreover,"  adds  Las  Casas,  **that 
about  this  time  a  comet  was  seen  over  this  island  of  Hispaniola, 
which,  if  I  do  not  f oiget,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  sword ;  and  it 
was  said  that  a  monk  warned  several  of  those  about  to  embark 
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with  Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that  captain,  for  the  heavens  foretold 
he  was  destined  to  he  lost.  The  same,  however,"  he  concludes, 
''might  be  said  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  samfi 
time,  yet  returned  to  San  Domingo  and  died  in  his  hed."  * 


*  Las  Cans, «/ «iqi.  c  68. 
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VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA, 

DISCOVERER  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FACTIONS  AT  DAMEN— VASCO  NUJSeZ  ELECTED  TO  THE  COMMAND. 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
and  Diego  de  Nicuesa;  we  have  now  to  record  the  story  of 
Vasco  Nufiez  .le  Balboa,  an  adventurer  equally  daring,  far 
more  renowned,  and  not  less  unfortunate,  who,  in  a  manner^ 
rose  upon  their  ruins. 

When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which  bore  the  ill- 
starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of  Darien,  the  conmiunity 
relapsed  into  factions,  as  to  who  should  have  the  rule. .  The 
Bachelor  Enciso  insisted  upon  his  claims  as  paramount,  but  he 
I        sTith  a  powerful  opponent  in  Vasco  Nufiez,  who  had  be- 
ll   ne  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  from  his  frank  and 
»  character,  and  his  winning  a^bilit^.    In  &ct,  he  was 
auiarly  calculated  to  manage  the  fiery  and  factions,  yet 
*ous  and  susceptible  nature  of  his  countrymen;  for  the 
liards,  though  proud  and  resentful,  and  impatient  of  indig* 
•  or  restraint,  are  easily  dazzled  by  valour,  and  won  Iqr 
(y  and  kindness.    Vasco  Nufiez  had  the  external  vy 
B  also  to  captivate  the  multitude.    He  was.  now  about 
-five  years  of  age;  tall,  well  formed,  £uid  vigorous,  wit^ 
hair,  and  an  open  prepossessmg  countenance.    His 
uf  Alcalde,  while  it  clothed  him  with  infiuence  and  im-* 
36,  tempered  those  irregular  and  dissolute  habits  he 
lave  indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune;  and  his 
r  talent  soon  gave  him  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his 
)oUeague  Zamudio.    He  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot 
opposition  to  Enciso.    Still  he  proceeded  according 
ms  of  law,  and  summoned  the  Bachelor  to  trial,  o^ 
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the  charge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  on  tbe 
mere  appointment  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did 
not  extend  to  this  province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause  skilfally; 
but  his  claLois  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and,  had  they  not  been 
so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  cared  httle  for  law,  who  had 
been  irritated  by  his  legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
be  governed  by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  than  of  the  robe. 
Ho  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  aU  his  property  was  confiscated.  This  was  a  vio- 
lent verdict,  and  rashly  executed ;  but  justice  seemed  to  grow 
fierce  and  wild  when  transplanted  to  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  Still  there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed 
with  impunity ;  the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  though 
exercised  under  the  f oi*ms  of  law,  and  in  a  region  remc^  from 
the  pale  of  civilized  li£e,  redounded  to  the  eventual  injury  of 
Vasco  Nuuez,  and  contributed  to  blast  the  &uitB  of  that  ambi- 
tion it  was  intended  to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  indeed  mn 
strangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with  which  he  had  embarked 
at  San  Domingo;  he  had  become  a  culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of 
a  judge  upon  the  bench ;  and  now  w£is  left  to  ruminate  in  a 
prison  on  the  failure  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf,  and  at 
length  obtained  his  release  from  confinement,  and  permiBBHHi 
for  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Vasco  Nufiez  foresaw  that  the 
lawyer  would  be  apt  to  plead  his  cause  more  effectually  at  the 
court  of  Castile  than  he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  pre- 
judiced tribunal  of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  his  feOonr 
Alcalde  Zamudio,  therefore,  who  was  implicated  with  faim  in 
the  late  transactions,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  sameTreaBd 
with  the  Bachelor,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to  answer  Ids 
charges,  and  to  give  a  favourable  report  of  the  case.  He  was 
also  iiLslructed  to  set  forth  the  services  of  Vasco  Nufies,  hoth 
ill  guiding  the  colonists  to  tliis  place,  and  in  TnaTinging  the 
affairs  of  the  settlement ;  and  to  dwell  with  emphasiB  on  the 
symptoms  of  gi*eat  riches  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Alcalde  embarked  in  a  small  caravel; 
and,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco  Nufiei  sent  his 
confidential  friend,  the  Ee.'j^idor  Valdivia,  to  that  island  to  ob- 
tain provisions  and  I'ocruits.  He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a 
nniiid  Slim  of  gold  as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the 
royal  treasurer  of  IIispani<3la,  whom  he  knew  to  have  greal 
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credit  ^vith  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  extensive  powers, 
craving  at  the  same  time  his  protection  in  the  new  world  and 
his  influence  at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco  Nuiiez  saw 
the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though  bearing  to  Spain 
his  most  dangerous  enemy;  he  consoled  himself,  moreover, 
with  the  reflection  that  it  likewise  bore  off  his  fellow  Alcalde, 
Zamudio,  and  thus  left  him  in  sole  command  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IL 


EXPEDITION  TO  COYBA— VASCO  NUNEZ  RECEIVES  THE  DAUGHTER 

OP  A  CACIQUE  AS  HOSTAGE. 

Vasco  Nunez  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  his  capacity  for 
the  government  to  which  he  had  aspired ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
no  proof  was  more  convincing  to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample 
remittances,  and  that  gold  covered  all  sins  in  the  new  world, 
his  first  object  was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  riches  of  a  province  about  thirty  leagues  distant, 
called  Coyba,  he  sent  Francisco  Pizarro  with  six  men  to  ex- 
plore it. 

The  cacique  Zemaco,  the  native  lord  of  Darien,  who  cher- 
ished a  bitter  hostility  against  the  European  intruders,  and 
hovered  with  his  warriors  about  the  settlement,  received  no- 
tice of  this  detachment,  from  his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in 
ambush  to  waylay  and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely 
proceeded  three  leagues  along  the  coui*se  of  the  river  when  a 
host  of  savages  burst  upon  them  from  the  surrounding  thick- 
ets, uttering  frightful  yells,  and  discharging  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows.  Pizarro  and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and 
wounded,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many, 
wounded  more,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight;  but,  fearing  another 
assault,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  one  of  their 
companions,  Francisco  Hernan,  disabled  on  the  field.  They 
arrived  at  the  settlement  crippled  and  bleeding;  but  when 
Vasco  Nunez  heard  the  particulars  of  the  action,  his  anger 
was  roused  against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered  him,  though 
wounded,  to   return   immediately  and  recover  the  disable^ 
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man.  **Let  it  not  be  said,  for  shame/  said  he,  'Hhat  Span- 
iards fled  before  savages,  and  left  a  com  -ade  in  their  hands!'' 
rizarro  felt  the  rebuke,  returned  to  the  bcene  of  combat  and 
brought  off  Francisco  Heraan  in  safety. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  of  Nicuesa  since  his  departure, 
Vfisco  Nuiiez  despatched  two  brigantines  for  those  foUowerB  of 
that  unfortunate  adventui*er  who  had  remained  at  Nombre  de 
Dios.  They  wore  overjoyed  at  being  rei«;ued  from  their  for^ 
lorn  situation,  and  conveyed  to  a  settlement  where  there  was 
some  prospect  of  comf  oi*table  subsistence.  The  brigantines,  in 
coasting  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  picked  up  two  Spaniards, 
clad  in  painted  skins  and  looking  as  wild  as  the  native  In- 
dians. These  men,  to  escape  some  punishment,  had  fled  from 
the  ship  of  Nicuesa  about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  Careta,  the  cacique  of  Coyba.  The  savage 
cliieftain  had  treated  them  wth  hospitable  kindness;  their 
first  return  for  which,  now  that  they  found  themselves  safe 
among  their  countrymen,  was  to  advise  the  latter  to  invade 
th<»  cacique  in  his  dwelling,  where  they  assured  them  they 
would  find  immense  booty.  Finding  their  suggestion  listoied 
to,  one  of  them  proceeded  to  Darion,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any 
expedition  tliat  might  be  set  on  foot;  the  other  returned  to  the 
cacique,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  elated  by  the  intelligence  received  thiou^ 
these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness.  He  chose  a  hundred  and 
thirty  well  armed  and  resolute  men,  and  set  off  for  Ck>yba,  the 
dominions  of  Careta.  The  cacique  received  the  Spaniards  in  his 
mansion  with  the  accustomed  hospitality  of  a  savage,  settfaig 
before  them  meat  and  drink,  imd  whatever  his  house  afforded; 
but  when  Vasco  Nuiiez  asked  for  a  large  supply  of  provigfams 
for  the  colony,  ho  declared  that  he  had  none  to  spare,  his 
people  having  been  prevented  from  cultivating  the  soil  by  a 
war  which  ho  was  waging  with  the  neighbouring  cacique  of 
Fonca.  The  Spanish  traitor,  who  had  remained  to  betray  his 
benefactor,  now  took  Vasco  Nuiiez  aside,  and  assured  him  tbat 
the  cacique  had  an  abundant  hoanl  of  provisions  in  secret;  he 
advised  him,  however,  to  seem  to  believe  his  words,  and  to 
mnke  a  pretended  departure  for  Dai"ien  with  his  troops,  but  to 
return  in  the  night  and  take  the  village  by  surprise.  Vasoo 
Nuiiez  adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor.  He  took  a  cordial  leave 
of  Careta,  and  set  off  for  the  settlement.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  however,  when  tlie  savages  wore  buried  in  deep  sleep, 
Vasco  Niulez  led  his  men  int^)  the  midst  of  the  village,  and. 
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before  the  inhabitants  could  rouse  themselves  to  resistance, 
made  captives  of  Careta,  his  wives,  and  children,  and  many  of 
his  people.  He  discovered  also  the  hoard  of  provisions,  with 
which  he  loaded  two  brigantines,  and  returned  with  his  booty 
and  his  captives  to  Darien. 

When  the  unfortunate  cacique  beheld  his  family  in  chains, 
and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart  was  wnmg  with 
despair;  *'  What  have  I  done  to  thee,"  said  he  to  Vasco  Nufiez, 
**that  thou  shouldst  treat  me  thus  cruelly?  None  of  thy 
I)eople  ever  came  to  my  land  that  were  not  fed  and  sheltered 
and  treated  with  loving-kindness.  When  thou  camest  to  my 
dwelling,  did  I  meet  thee  with  a  javelin  in  my  hand?  Did  I 
not  set  meat  and  drink  before  thee  and  welcome  thee  as  a 
brother?  Set. me  free,  therefore,  with  my  family  and  people, 
and  we  will  remain  thy  friends.  We  will  supply  thee  with 
provisions,  and  reveal  to  thee  the  riches  of  the  land.  Dost  thou 
doubt  my  faith?  Behold  my  daughter,  I  give  her  to  thee  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her  for  thy  wife,  and  be  assured  of 
the  fidehty  of  her  family  and  her  people !" 

Vasco  Nufiez  felt  the  force  of  these  words  and  knew  the  im- 
portance of  forming  a  strong  alliance  among  the  natives.  The 
captive  maid,  also,  as  she  stood  trembUng  and  dejected  before 
him,  found  great  favour  in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  young  and 
beautiful.  He  granted,  therefore,  the  prayer  of  the  cacique, 
and  accepted  his  daughter,  engaging,  moreover,  to  aid  the 
father  against  his  enemies,  on  condition  of  his  furnishing  pro- 
visions to  the  colony. 

Careta  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  dming  which  time  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Vasco  Nunez  took  him 
on  board  of  his  ships  and  showed  him  every  part  of  them.  He 
displayed  before  him  also  the  war-horses,  with  their  armour 
and  rich  caparisons,  and  astonished  him  with  the  thimder  of 
artillery.  Lest  he  should  be  too  much  daunted  by  these  war- 
like spectacles,  he  caused  the  musicians  to  perform  a  harmoni- 
ous concert  on  their  instruments,  at  which  the  cacique  was  lost 
in  admiration.  Thus  having  impressed  him  with  a  wonderful 
idea  of  the  power  and  endowments  of  his  new  aUies,  he  loaded 
him  with  presents  and  permitted  him  to  depart.* 

Careta  returned  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his  daughter 
remained  with  Vasco  Nmlez,  willingly,  for  his  sake,  giving  up 
her  family  and  native  home.      They  were  never  married,  but 

♦  p.  Martyr,  D.  3,  c.  vi. 
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she  considered  herself  his  wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to 
the  usages  of  her  own  country,  and  he  treated  her  with  fond- 
ness, allowing  her  gradually  to  acquire  great  influence  over 
him.  To  his  affection  for  this  damsel  his  ultimate  ruin  is  in 
some  measure  to  be  ascribed. 


CHAPTER  m. 

VASCO  NIISEZ  hears  of  a  sea  beyond  the  MOinffTADlB. 

Vasoo  Nunez  kept  his  word  with  the  father  of  his  Indian  ' 
beauty.  Taking  with  him  eighty  men  and  his  comxmnioii-m- 
arms,  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares,  he  repaired  by  sea  to 
Coyba,  the  pix)vince  of  the  cacique.  Here  landing,  he  invaded 
the  territories  of  Ponca,  the  great  adversary  of  Careta^  and 
obhged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  He  then  ravagied 
his  lands  and  sacked  his  villages,  in  which  he  found  consider' 
able  booty.  Returning  to  Coyba,  where  he  was  joyfully  enter- 
tained by  Careta,  he  next  made  a  friendly  visit  to  the  adjaoenft 
province  of  Comagre,  which  was  under  the  sway  of  a  cacique 
of  the  same  name,  who  had  3,000  fighting  men  at  his  cammand. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  in 
a  beautiful  plain  twelve  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  aiyproach  of 
Vasco  Nufiez,  the  cacique  came  forth  to  meet  him  attended  by 
seven  sons,  all  fine  young  men,  the  oftepring  of  his  TarioDB 
wives.  He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefis  and  wanioES, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  his  people.  The  Spaniards  were 
ducted  with  great  ceremony  to  the  village,  where  quarters' 
assigned  them,  and  they  were  furnished  with  ahundanoe  of 
provisions,  and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend  upon 
them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they  had  yet  seen 
for  magnitude  and  for  the  skill  and  solidity  of  the  architectore. 
It  w«is  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in 
breadth,  founded  upon  great  lop^s  surrounded  with  a  stone 
wall ;  while  the  upper  part  was  of  wood-work,  curiously  inter- 
woven and  wrought  with  such  beauty,  as  to  fill  the  Spamards 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  It  contained  many  commodiaiis 
apartments.  There  were  store-rooms  also;  one  fiDed  with 
bread,  with  venison,  and  other  provisions;  another  "with 
various  spirituous  beverages  which  the  Indians  made  bata 
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maize,  from  a  species  of  the  palm,  and  from  roots  of  different 
kinds.  There  was  also  a  great  hall  in  a  retired  and  secret  part 
of  the  building,  wherein  Comagre  preserved  the  bodies  of  his 
ancestor  and  relatives.  These  had  been  dried  by  the  fire,  so  as 
to  f i^ee  them  from  corruption,  and  aftersvards  wrapped  in  man- 
tles of  cotton  richly  wrought  and  interwoven  with  pearls  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  with  certain  stones  held  precious  by  the 
natives.  They  were  then  hung  about  the  hall  with  cords  of 
cotton,  and  regarded  with  great  reverence,  if  not  a  species  of 
rehgious  devotion.    .. 

Among  the  sons  of  the  cacique,  the  eldest  was  of  a  lofty  and 
generous  spirit,  and  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his  supe- 
rior inteUigence  and  sagacity.  Perceiving,  says  old  Peter 
Martyr,  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  **  wandering  kind  of  men, 
living  only  by  shifts  and  spoil,"  he  sought  to  gain  favour  for 
himself  and  family  by  gratifying  their  avarice.  He  gave 
Vasco  Nunez  and  Colmenares,  therefore,  4,000  ounces  of  gold, 
wrought  into  various  ornaments,  together  with  sixty  slaves, 
being  captives  that  he  had  taken  in  the  ware.  Vasco  Nufiez 
ordered  one-fifth  of  the  gold  to  be  weighed  out  and  set  apart 
for  the  crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  shared  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  Comagre,  in  the  presence  of  the  youthful  cacique  who 
had  made  the  gift.  As  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  it  out,  a 
violent  quarrel  arose  among  them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of 
the  pieces  which  fell  to  their  respective  shares.  The  high- 
minded  savage  was  disgusted  at  this  sordid  brawl  among 
beings  whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  reverence.  In  the 
first  impulse  of  his  disdain,  he  struck  the  scales  with  his  fist 
and  scattered  the  glittering  gold  about  the  porch.  Before  the 
Spaniards  could  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  this  sud- 
den act,  he  thus  addressed  them,  "Why  should  you  quarrel 
for  such  a  trifle?  If  this  gold  is  indeed  so  precious  in  your 
eyes  that  for  it  alone  you  abandon  your  homes,  invade  the 
I)eaceful  land  of  others,  and  expose  yourselves  to  such  suffer- 
ings and  perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may 
gratify  your  wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  moun- 
tains," continued  he,  pointing  to  the  south.  **  Beyond  these 
lies  a  mighty  sea,  which  may  be  discerned  from  their  summit. 
It  is  navigated  by  people  who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as 
yours,  and  furnished,  Uke  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the 
streams  which  flow  down  the  southern  side  of  those  mountains 
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into  that  sea  abound  in  gold,  and  the  kings  who  reign  upon  Its 
borders  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels.  Gk>ld,  in  fact,  is 
as  plentiful  and  common  among  those  people  of  the  south  as 
iron  is  among  you  Spaniards." 

Struck  with  this  intelhgence,  Vasco  NujBLez  inquired  eagerlj 
as  to  the  means  of  penetrating  to  this  sea  and  to  the  opulent 
regions  on  its  shores.  **The  task,"  replied  the  prince,  "is 
diflSlcult  and  dangerous.  You  must  pass  through  the  t^rito* 
ries  of  many  powerful  caciques,  who  will  oppose  you  with  hosts 
of  warriors.  Some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  infested  by 
fierce  and  cruel  cannibals — ^a  wandering,  lawless  race;  but^ 
above  all,  you  will  have  to  encounter  the  great  cacique,  Tubar 
nama,  whose  territories  are  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  jour- 
ney, and  more  rich  in  gold  than  any  other  province;  HtnB 
cacique  will  be  sure  to  come  forth  against  you  with  a  mighty 
force.  To  accomplish  your  enterprise,  therefore,  will  require 
at  least  a  thousand  men  armed  like  those  who  follow  you." 

The  youthful  cacique  gave  him  further  information  on  the 
subject,  collected  from  various  captives  whom  he  had  taken  in 
battle,  and  from  one  of  his  own  nation,  who  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  captivitj'  to  Tubanamd,  the  powerful  cadqae  of 
the  golden  realm.  The  prince,  moreover,  offered  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  words  by  accompanying  Vasco  Nufiez  in  any 
expedition  to  those  parts  at  the  head  of  his  father's  wamora. 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  received  by  Vasco  Nufiez  of  the 
P-icific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realms,  and  it  had  an  innrifiliftlift 
effect  upon  his  whole  character  and  conduct.  This  hitherto 
wandering  and  desperate  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened 
to  his  ambition,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  elevate  him  to 
fame  and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  great 
captains  and  discoverers  of  the  earth.  Henceforth  the  disoov- 
ery  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains  was  the  great  object  of 
his  thoughts,  and  his  whole  spirit  seemed  roused  and  ennoUed 
by  the  idea. 

He  hastened  his  return  to  Darien,  to  make  the  neoessaiy 
preparations  for  tliis  splendid  enterprise.  Before  departing 
from  the  province  of  Comagre  he  baptized  that  cacique  by  ttie 
name  of  Don  Carlos,  and  perf  onned  the  same  ceremony  upQQ 
his  sons  and  several  of  his  subjects ; — thus  singularly  did  ava- 
rice and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanidi 
discoverers. 

Scarcely  had  Vasco  Nmlez  retimied  to  Darien  when  the 
Regidor  Valdivia  arrived  there  from  Hispaniola,  but  with 
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more  provisions  than  could  be  brought  in  his  small  caravel. 
These  were  soon  consumed,  and  the  general  scarcity  continued. 
It  was  heightened  also  by  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  which  brought  such  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains that  the  river  swelled  and  overflowed  its  banks,  laying 
waste  all  the  adjacent  fields  that  had  been  cultivated.  In  this 
extremity  Vasco  Nufiez  despatched  Valdivia  a  second  time  to 
Hispaniola  for  provisions.  Animated  also  by  the  loftier  views 
of  his  present  ambition,  he  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who 
governed  at  San  Domingo,  informing  him  of  the  inteUigence 
he  had  received  of  a  great  sea  and  opulent  realms  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
king  that  one  thousand  men  might  be  immediately  furnished 
him  for  the  prosecution  of  so  grand  a  discovery.  He  sent  him 
also  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  king  as  the  royal  fifths  of  what  had  already  been 
collected  under  his  jurisdiction.  Many  of  his  followers,  also, 
forwarded  sums  of  gold  to  be  remitted  to  their  creditors  in 
Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  Vasco  Nunez  prayed  the  admiral  to 
yield  him  prompt  succour  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  footing  in 
the  land,  representing  the  difficulty  he  had  in  maintaining, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  so  vast  a  country  in  a  state  of 
subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXPEDITION  OF  VASOO  NUJJeZ  IN  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  TEMPLE 

OF  DOBAYBA.— (1512.) 

WmLE  Vasco  Nufiez  awaited  the  result  of  this  mission  of 
Valdivia,  his  active  disposition  prompted  him  to  undertake 
foraging  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 

Among  various  rumours  of  golden  realms  in  the  interior  of 
this  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a  province  called  Do- 
bayba,  situated  about  forty  leagues  distant,  on  the  banks  of  a 
great  river  which  emptied  itself,  by  several  mouths,  into  a 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

This  province  derived  its  name,  according  to  Indian  tradi- 
tion, from  a  mighty  female  of  the  olden  time,  the  mother  of 
the  god  who  created  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  good  things, 
^e  had  power  over  the  elements,  sending  thunder  and  light. 
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ning  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  those  who  displeased  her,  but 
showering  down  fertility  and  abundance  upon  the  lands  of  her 
faithful  worshippers.  Others  described  her  as  having  been  an 
Indian  princess  who  once  reigned  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Dobayba,  iind  was  renowned  throughout  the  land  for  her 
supernatural  power  and  wisdom.  After  her  death,  divine 
honours  were  paid  her,  and  a  great  temple  was  erected  for  her 
worship.  Hither  the  natives  repaired  from  far  and  near,  on  a 
k^'nd  of  pilgrimage,  bearing  offerings  of  their  most  valuable 
effects.  Tlie  caciques  who  ruled  over  distant  territories,  also 
sent  golden  tributes,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  be  de- 
posited in  this  temple,  and  slaves  to  be  sacrificed  at  its  shrme. 
At  one  time,  it  was  added,  this  worship  fell  into  disuse,  the 
pilgrimages  were  discontinued,  and  the  caciques  neglected  to 
send  their  tributes ;  whereupon  the  deity,  as  a  pumshment,  in- 
flicted a  drought  upon  the  countiy.  The  springs  and  fountains 
failed,  the  rivera  were  dried  up ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon- 
tains  were  obHged  to  descend  into  the  plains,  where  they  digged 
pits  and  wells,  but  these  Hkewise  failing,  a  great  i)art  of  the 
nations  perished  with  tliirst.  The  remainder  hastened  to  pro- 
pitiate the  deity  by  ti^ibutes  and  sacrifices,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  averting  her  displeasure.  In  consequence  of  offerings  <rf 
the  kind,  made  for  generations  from  all  parts  of  the  oonntry, 
the  temple  was  said  to  be  filled  with  treasiue,  and  its  walk  to 
be  covered  with  golden  gifts.*  In  addition  to  the  tale  of  this 
temple,  the  Indians  gave  mai'veDous  accoimts  of  the  general 
wealth  of  this  province,  declaring  that  it  abounded  with  mniefl 
of  gold,  the  veins  of  which  reached  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
cacique  to  the  borders  ot  his  dominions. 

To  i)enetrate  to  this  territory,  and  above  all  to  secure  the 
treasures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an  enterprise  suited  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.  Vasco  Nuflez  chose  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  his  hardiest  men  for  the  purposa 
Embarking:  them  in  two  brigantinos  and  a  number  of  canoes, 
he  set  sail  from  Darien,  and,  after  standing  about  nine  leagues 
to  the  oast,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Juan, 
or  the  Great  River  of  St.  John,  also  called  the  Atrato,  which  is 
since  ascertained  to  bo  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Darien. 
Here  he  detached  Rodripro  Enriquoz  de  Colmenares  with  ono- 
third  of  his  forces  to  explore  tlie  stream,  while  he  himaftlf  pio- 
coeded  witli  the  residue  to  another  branch  of  the  river,  whidi 


♦  p.  Martyr,  decad.  3,  c.  vi.    Idem.  d.  7,  c. 
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he  was  told  flowed  from  the  province  of  Dohayba,  and  which 
he  ascended,  flushed  with  sanguine  expectations.* 

His  old  enemy,  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien,  however,  had 
discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  taken  measures 
to  disappoint  it :  repairing  to  the  province  of  Dohayba,  he  had 
prevailed  upon  its  cacique  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  leaving  his  country  deserted. 

Vasco  Nunez  found  a  village  situated  in  a  marshy  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  mistook  it  for  the  residence 
of  the  cacique :  it  was  silent  and  abandoned.  There  was  not  an 
Indian  to  be  met  with  from  whom  he  could  obtain  any  infor- 
mation about  the  country,  or  who  could  guide  him  to  the  golden 
temple.  He  was  disappointed,  also,  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  provisions,  but  he  found  weapons  of  various  kinds 
hanging  in  the  deserted  houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castellanos.  Discour- 
aged by  the  savage  look  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  which 
was  perplexed  by  deep  morasses,  and  having  no  guides  to  aid 
him  in  exploring  it,  he  put  all  the  booty  he  had  collected  into 
two  large  canoes,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
Here  he  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  nearly 
wrecked  his  two  brigantines,  and  obliged  him  to  throw  a  great 
part  of  their  cargoes  overboard.  The  two  canoes  containing 
the  booty  were  swallowed  up  by  the  raging  sea,  and  all  their 
crews  perished. 

Thus  baffled  and  tempest-tost,  Vasco  Nufiez  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  what  was  termed  the  Grand  River, 
which  he  ascended,  and  rejoined  Colmenares  and  his  detach- 
ment. They  now  extended  their  excursions  up  a  stream  which 
emptied  into  the  Grand  Eiver,  and  which,  from  the  dark  hue 
of  its  waters,  they  called  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Black  River.  They 
also  explored  certain  other  tributary  streams  branching  from 
it,  though  not  without  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 


♦  In  recording  this  expedition,  tlie  author  has  followed  the  old  Spanish  narratives, 
written  when  the  face  of  the  country  was  but  little  known,  and  he  was  much  per- 
plexed to  reconcile  the  accounts  given  of  numerous  streams  with  the  rivers  laid 
down  on  modem  maps.  By  a  clear  and  judicious  explanation,  given  in  the  recent 
work  of  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  it  appears  that  the  different  streams  explored 
by  Vasco  Nufiez  and  Colmenares  were  all  branches  of  one  grand  river,  which,  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  among 
the  plains  and  morasses  bordering  the  bottom  of  the  great  gulf  of  Darien,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  various  mouths  into  the  gulf.  In  fact,  the  stream  which  ran  by 
the  infant  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was  but  one  of  its  branches,  a  fact  ei> 
tirely  unknown  to  Vasco  Nufiez  and  his  companions. 
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Ascending  one  of  these  minor  rivers  with  a  "paxt  of  hifl  men, 
Vasco  Nunez  came  to  the  territories  of  a  cacique  named  Abi- 
heyba,  who  reigned  over  a  region  of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes. 
The  habitations  of  the  natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches 
of  immense  and  lofty  trees.  They  were  large  enough  to  con- 
tain whole  family  connexions,  and  were  constructed  partly  of 
wood,  partly  of  a  kind  of  wicker  work,  combining  strength  and 
phabihty,  and  yielding  uninjured  to  the  motion  of  the  branches 
when  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  ascended  to 
them  with  great  agility  by  light  ladders,  formed  of  great  reeds 
spHb  thi'ough  the  middle,  for  the  reeds  on  this  coast  grow  to 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  body.  These  ladders  they  drew  up 
after  them  at  night,  or  in  case  of  attack.  These  habitations 
were  well  stocked  with  provisions;  but  the  fermented  bever- 
ages, of  which  these  people  had  always  a  supply,  were  buried 
in  vessels  in  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  lest  they  should 
be  rendered  turbid  by  the  rocking  of  the  houses,  dose  by, 
also,  were  the  canoes  -svith  which  they  navigated  the  livers  and 
ponds  of  their  marshy  covmtry  and  followed  their  main  occu- 
pation of  fishing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  took  refuge  in 
their  tree-built  castles  and  drew  up  the  ladders.  The  fonner 
called  upon  them  to  descend  and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  iluB 
the  cacique  rephed,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  moksted, 
seeing  he  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threatened,  unksB 
he  came  down,  to  fell  the  trees  or  to  set  fire  to  them,  and  bmn 
him  and  his  wives  and  children.  The  cacique  was  disposed  to 
consent,  but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  poGpla 
Upon  this  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  down  the  txees^  baft 
were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones.  They  covered  themsdvo^ 
however,  with  their  bucklers,  assailed  the  trees  vigorouBlj 
with  their  hatchets,  and  soon  compelled  the  inhabitaats  to  eft- 
pitulate.  The  cacique  descended  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his 
children.  The  first  demand  of  the  Spaniards  was  for  gold. 
He  assured  them  he  had  none ;  for,  having  no  need  of  it^  he  had 
never  made  it  an  object  of  his  search.  Being  importuned, 
however,  he  assured  them  that  if  he  were  x>erniitted  to 
to  certain  mountains  at  a  distance,  he  would  in  a  few  days 
turn  and  bring  them  what  they  desired.  They  permitted  him 
to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  bat  tbej 
saw  no  more  of  the  cacique.  After  remaining  here  a  few  dajfi 
and  regaling  on  the  provisions  which  they  found  in  aibmidaiiae^ 
they  continued  their  foraging  expeditions,  often  opposed  lif 
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bhe  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and  suffering  occasional  loss,  but 
inflicting  great  havoc  on  their  opposers. 

Having  thus  overrun  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and 
QO  grand  object  presenting  to  lure  him  on  to  further  enterpi  ise, 
Vasco  Nufiez  at  length  returned  to  Darien  with  the  spoils  and 
captives  he  had  taken,  leaving  Bartolome  Hurtado  with  thirty 
men  in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  to 
hold  the  country  in  subjection.  Thus  terminated  the  first  ex^- 
dition  in  quest  of  the  golden  temple  Dobayba,  which  for  some 
time  continued  to  be  a  favourite  object  of  enterprise  among  the 
adventurers  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISASTER  ON  THE  BLACK  RIVER— INDIAN   PLOT  AGAINST  DARIEN. 

Bartolome  Hurtado  being  left  to  his  own  discretion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Black  River,  occupied  himself  occasionally  in 
hunting  the  scattered  natives  who  straggled  about  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Having  in  this  way  picked  up  twenty-four 
captives,  he  put  them  on  board  of  a  large  canoe,  hke  so  much 
live  stock,  to  be  transported  to  Darien  and  sold  as  slaves. 
Twenty  of  his  followers  who  were  infirm,  either  from  wounds 
or  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  embarked  also  in  the  canoe,  so 
that  only  ten  men  remained  with  Hurtado. 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended  the 
Black  River  slowly,  between  banks  overhung  with  forests. 
Zfemaco,  the  indefatigable  cacique  of  Darien,  was  on  the  watch, 
and  waylaid  the  ark  with  four  canoes  filled  with  warriors 
armed  with  war  clubs,  and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
Spaniards  being  sick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance ;  some 
were  massacred,  others  leaped  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.  Two  only  escai)ed,  by  clinging  to  two  trunks  of 
trees  that  were  floating  down  the  river  and  covering  them- 
selves with  the  branches.  Reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  they 
returned  to  Bartolome  Hurtado  with  the  tragical  tidings  of  the 
death  of  his  followers.  Hurtado  was  so  disheartened  by  the 
aews,  and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless  situation,  in  the 
[nidst  of  a  hostile  country,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
Eatal  shores  of  the  Black  River  and  return  to  Darien.  He  was 
[quickened  in  this  resolution  by  receiving  intimation  of  a  con* 
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spiracy  forming  among  the  natives.  The  implacable  Zemaal  i 
had  di*awn  four  other  caciques  into  a  secret  plan  to  asBeiiilibI  i 
their  vassals  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Darien.  HuitadDi  i 
hastened  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to  carry  tidiDg9to|  n 
the  settlement  of  this  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  inhabitantB 
were  alarmed  at  liis  intelligence ;  othei's  treated  it  as  a  fako  1 1 
rumoui*  of  the  Indians,  and  no  preparations  w^ere  made  agaiud  I  ( 
what  might  be  a  mere  imaginary  danger.  1 1 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female  captiva  |  j 
o\vned  by  Vasco  Nuiioz  was  an  Indian  damsel  named  Fulvig, 
to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty,  he  had  shown  greal 
favour,  and  who  had  become  strongly  attached  to  hinri.  She 
had  a  brother  among  the  warriors  of  Zemaco,  who  often  visifted 
her  in  secret.  In  one  of  his  visits  he  informed  her  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  settlement  would  be  attacked  and  evoy 
Spaniard  destroyed.  He  charged  her,  therefore,  to  hide  ho 
seU  that  night  in  a  certain  place  until  he  should  oome  to 
aid,  lest  she  should  be  slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  mx      icre. 

When  her  brother  was  gone  a  violent  struggle  took 
the  bosom  of  the  Indian  girl,  between  her  feeling  lor  J      I 
family  and  her  jieople  and  her  affection  for  Vasco  Nufiez.    lue 
latter  at  length  prevailed,  and  she  revealed  all  that  had  been 
told  to  her.    Vasco  Nuiiez  prevailed  upon  her  to  send  for  her 
brother  under  pretence  of  aiding  her  to  escape.    Having  him 
in  his  power,  he  extorted  from  him  all  that  he  knew  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy.    His  confessions  showed  what  inun 
danger  had  been  lurking:  roimd  Vasco  Nufiez  in  his  in<  I 

suspecting  moments.    The  prisoner  informed  him  that  he        | 
been  one  of  forty  Indians  sent  some  time  before  by  the  < 
Zemaco  to  Vasco  Nunez,  in  seeming  f  nendship,  to  be  em 
by  him  in  cultivating  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  set 
They  had  secret  orders,  however,  to  take  an  opportuni^  w 
Vasco  Nuiiez  should  come  forth  to  inspect  their  work,  to 
upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  destroy  him.    JB'or 
timately,  Vasco  Nufiez  always  visited  the  fields  momited 
his  war  hoi'se  and  armed  with  lance  and  target.    The  In( 
were  therefore  so  awed  by  his  martial  appearance,  and  by 
terrible  onimal  he  bestrode,  that  they  dared  not  attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  Zemaco  re- 
sorted to  the  conspiracy  Avith  the  neighbouring  caciques  with 
which  the  settlement  was  menaced. 

Five  caciques  had  joined  in  the  confederacy;  they  had 
Di*epared  a  himdi*ed  canoes,  had  amassed  provisions  for  an 
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my,  and  had  concerted  to  assemble  five  thousaad  picked 
^raxriors  at  a  certain  time  and  place ;  with  these  they  were  to 
lake  an  attack  on  the  settlement  by  land  and  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  to  slaughter  every  Spaniajxi. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  chiefs  were  to  be  found, 
id  where  they  had  deposited  their  provisions,  Vasco  Nuiioz 
cnose  seventy  of  his  best  men,  weU-^Jiined,  and  made  a  circuit 
by  land,  while    Colmenares,  with  sixty  men,   saUied  forth 
BBcretly  in  four  canoes  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.     In  this 
way  they  surpiised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army  and  several 
-of  the  principal  confederates,  and  got  possession  of  all  their 
•i^visions,  though  they  failed  to  capture  the  formidable  Ze- 
■maco.    The  Indian  general  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and 
ihe  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their 
taptive  followers.    The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan  and  the 
Ifunishment  of  its  devisers,  spread  terror  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  and  prevented  any  further  attempt  at  hos- 
tilities.   Vasco  Nunez,  however,  caused  a  strong  fortress  of 
•wood  to  be  immediately  erected  to  guard  against  any  future 
assaults  of  the  savages. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


FURTHER  FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY— ARROGANCE  OF  ALONZO 
PEREZ  AND  THE  BACHELOR  CORRAL.— (1512.) 

A  CONSIDERABLE  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of 
Valdivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings  had  been  received  from 
him.  Many  began  to  fear  that  some  disaster  had  befallen  him; 
while  others  insinuated  that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zar 
mudio  might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission,  and, 
having  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  gold  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted,  might  have  abandoned  the  colony  to  ite 
forte. 

Vasco  Nufiez  himself  was  harassed  by  these  surmises,  and 
by  the  dread  lest  the  Bachelor  Enciso  should  succeed  in  preju- 
dicing the  mind  of  his  sovereign  against  him.  Impatient  of 
this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  he  determined  to  repair  to 
Spain  to  communicate  in  person  all  that  he  had  heard  concern- 
ing the  Southern  Sea,  and  to  ask  for  the  troops  necessary  for 
its  discovery. 


\  * 
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Every  one,  however,  both  friend  and  foe,  exclaimed  against 
such  a  measure,  representing  his  presence  as  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  colony,  fi*om  his  great  talents  as  a  commander 
and  the  fear  entei'tained  of  him  by  the  Indians. 

After  much  debate  and  contention,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  Juan  de  Cayzedo  and  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares 
should  go  in  his  place,  instructed  to  make  all  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  king.  Letters  were  written  also  containing 
the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
partly  dictated  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers,  and 
partly  by  the  fables  of  the  natives.  The  nunoured  wealth  of 
the  province  of  Dobayba  and  the  treasures  of  its  golden  temple 
were  not  forgotten ;  and  an  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain  by  the 
commissioners,  a  native  of  the  province  of  2ienu,  where  gold 
was  said  to  be  gathered  in  nets  stretched  across  the  mountain 
streams.  To  give  more  weight  to  all  these  stories,  every  one 
contributed  some  portion  of  gold  from  his  private  hoard  to  be 
presented  to  the  king  in  addition  to  the  amount  arising  from 
his  fifths. 

But  little  time  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners when  new  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  colony.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  foiimtous  assemblage  of  adven- 
turer could  remain  long  tranquil  during  a  time  of  suffering 
under  rulers  of  questionable  authority.  Vasco  Nufiez,  it  is 
true,  had  risen  by  his  courage  and  abihties;  but  he  had  risen 
from  among  their  i*anks;  he  was,  in  a  manner,  of  their  own 
creation ;  and  they  had  not  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
him  as  a  governor  to  forget  that  he  was  recently  but  a  mero 
soldier  of  fortune  and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  factious  discontent,  however,  was  directed  at  flrst 
a.Q:ainst  a  favourite  of  Vasco  Nmloz,  rather  than  agahist  him- 
self. He  had  invested  Rartolome  Hurtado,  the  commaQdei*  of 
the  Black  River,  with  considerable  authority  in  the  coloiiy, 
and  the  latter  K'^^vc  gi-(^at  offence  by  his  oppressive  condnct. 
Hurtado  had  }>articularly  aggineved  by  his  arrogance  one 
Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a  touchy  cavalier,  jealous  of  his 
honour,  who  s(H}:ns  to  have  peculiarly  possessed  the  sencitive 
pimctilio  of  a  Spaniard.  Firing  at  some  indignity,  whether 
real  or  fauei(Ml,  Alonzo  Pei'ez  threw  himself  into  the  nrnks  of 
the  disaffected,  and  Avas  immediately  chosen  as  fheir  leader. 
Thus  backed  by  a  faction,  he  clamoured  loudly  for  the  punisli- 
meiit  of  Iliu'tado;  and,  finding  his  demands  unattended  to, 
threw  out  threats  of  deposing  Vasco  Nuiicz.    The  latter  no 
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sooner  heard  of  these  menaces,  than,  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
promptness,  he  seized  upon  the  testy  Alonzo  Perez  and  threw 
him  in  prison  to  digest  his  indignities  and  cool  his  passions  at 
leisure. 

The  conspirators  flew  to  arms  to  Ubcrate  their  leader.  Tlie 
friends  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  were  equally  on  the  alert.  The  two 
parties  drew  out  in  battle  array  in  the  public  square,  and  a 
sanguinary  conflict  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  some  cool  heads  left  in  the  colony.  These 
interfered  at  the  critical  moment,  representing  to  the  angry 
adversaries  that  if  they  fought  among  themselves,  and  dimin- 
ished their  already  scanty  numbers,  even  the  conquerors  must 
eventually  fall  a  prey  to  the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  effect.  A  parley  ensued,  and,  after 
much  noisy  debate,  a  kind  of  compromise  was  made.  Alonzo 
Perez  was  hberated,  and  the  mutineers  dispersed  quietly  to 
their  homes.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were  again  in 
arms,  and  seized  upon  Bartolome  Hurtado;  but  after  a  little 
while  were  prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their  factious 
views  seemed  turned  to  a  higher  object.  They  broke  forth 
into  loud  murmui-s  against  Vasco  Nunez,  complaioing  that  ho 
had  not  made  a  fair  division  of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  in 
the  late  expeditions,  and  threatening  to  arrest  him  and  brijig 
him  to  account.  Above  all,  they  clamoured  for  an  immediate 
distribution  of  ten  thousand  castellanos  in  gold,  which  yet  re- 
mained imshared. 

Vasco  Nunez  understood  too  well  the  riotous  nature  of  the 
people  under  him,  and  his  own  precarious  hold  on  their  obe-' 
dience,  to  attempt  to  cope  with  them  in  this  moment  of  turbu- 
lence. He  shrewdly  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from 
the  sight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  them  to  divide  t  i 
spoil  among  themselves,  trusting  to  their  own  strife  for  ]a 
security.  That  very  night  he  saUied  forth  into  the  count] 
under  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting  exx>edition. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  found  themselveB  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  Alonzo  Perez,  the  pra^gmatical  ringleader,/' 
immediately  assumed  the  connnand,  seconded  by  the  Bachelor 
Corral.  Their  first  measure  was  to  seize  upon  the  ten  thou- 
sand castellanos,  and  to  divide  them  among  the  multitude,  by  «. 
way  of  securing  their  own  popularity.  The  event  proved  tbe 
sagacity  and  forethought  of  Vasco  Nufiez.  Scarcely  had  theae 
hot-headed  intermeddlers  entered  upon  the  partition  of  the 
gold,  than  a  fmious  strife  arose.    Every  one  «va8  < 
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with  his  share,  considering^  his  merits  entitled  to  ];>eculiar  rec- 
ompense. Every  attempt  to  appease  the  rabble  only  aug- 
mented their  violence,  and  in  their  rage  they  swore  that  Vasco 
Nufiez  had  always  shown  more  judgment  and  discrimination 
in  his  distributions  to  men  of  merit. 

The  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  lift  up  their 
voices;  *' Vasco  Nufiez,"  said  they,  *'won  the  gold  by  his  en- 
terprise and  valour,  and  would  have  shared  it  with  the  brave 
and  the  deserving ;  but  these  men  have  seized  upon  it  by  fac- 
tious means,  and  would  squander  it  upon  their  minions."  The 
multitude,  who,  in  fact,  admired  the  soldier-like  qualities  of 
Vasco  Nuiiez,  displayed  one  of  the  customary  reverses  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  touchy  Alonzo  Perez,  his  coadjutor  the 
Bachelor  Corral,  and  several  other  of  the  ringleaders  were 
seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  confined  in  the  fortress;  and 
Vasco  Nufiez  was  recalled  with  loud  acclamations  to  the  settle- 
ment. 

How  long  this  pseudo  commander  might  have  been  ,able  to 
manage  the  unsteady  populace  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  just 
at  this  juncture  two  ships  arrived  from  Hispaniola^  freighted 
with  supplies,  and  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Tliey  brought  also  a  commission  to  Vasoo 
Nuiiez,  signed  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal  treasuier  ot 
Hispaniola,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  private  present  cxf  g  , 
constituting  him  captain-general  of  the  colony.  It  is  dot  2I 
whether  Pasamonte  possessed  the  power  to  confer  st  so 

mission,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  (do      a 
with  it,  as  a  Ivind  of  check  upon  the  authority  of         1 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  then  Governor  of  Hispanioiai 
extensive  sway  in  the  new  world  the  monarch 
jealous.    At  any  rate  the  treasurer  appears  to  hare 
full  confidence  of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  his  1 

Vasco  Nuiiez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a  con« 
clothed  him  with  at  least  the  semblan^-     «' 
Feeling  more  assured  in  his  situation,  a*" 
generous  and  forgiving  tomper,  he  wa*- 
in  his  moment  of  exultation,  to  relet. - 
Perez,  the  Bachelor  C(nTal,  and  the  ot- 
late  conunotions,  and  for  a  time  the  feu<- 
petty  commimity  were  lulled  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
Vasco  nu^z  determines  to  seek  thb  sea  beyond  ttta 

MOUNTAINS.— (1 518.) 


> 
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The  temporary  triumph  of  Yasco  Nufiez  -was  soon  ovetcast 
by  tidings  received  from  Spain.    His  late  ooUeogoe,  tiie  Alcalde  ' 
Zamudio,  wrote  him  word  that  the  Bachelor  EndBO  had  oar-  ^' 
lied  his  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  thrane^  and  succeeded  xol- 
rousing  the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  8^- 
tence  in  his  favour,  condemning  Vasco'  NufLez  in.  costs  and.  ' 
damages.    Zamudio  informed  him  in  addition,  that  he  would  , 
be  immediately  siunmoned  to  repair  to  Spain,  and  answer  in 
pc^rson  the  criminal  charges  advanced  against  him  on  aocouat ' 
of  the  harsh  treatment  and  probable  death  of  the  unfortunate  -^ 
Meuesa. 

■"  Vasco  Nufiez  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelligeno     «     A    ■ 
nned  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  a31  his  hopes  and  f v; 
i  was  a  man,  however,  of  prompt  decision  and  in*     ipua 
lit.    The  information  received  from  Spain  was  private 
formal,  no  order  had  yet  arrived  from  the  king,  he  'v 

er  of  his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the  colony.    ^     ^  - 
luiant  achievement  might  atone  for  all  the  j       ,        .  fix!       \  -^ 
the  favour  of  the  monarch.    Such  an  acn     n    i  -  .. 

in  his  reach— the  discovery  of  the  Southern  sea.  'it 

and  soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  ezpedi      i, 
I  ne  to  wait  for  their  arrival  from  Spain,  his  day  on  g       >    ..• 

oe  past.    It  was  a  desperate  thing  to  underfiakB 

tne  handful  of  men  at  his  command,  but  the 

I  of  the  case  were  desperate.    Fame,  fortune,  1 

[  upon  the  successful  and  the  prompt  execot    i  oil 
ise.    To  linger  was  to  be  lost. 

)  Nufiez  looked  roimd  upon  the  crew  of  darings  bbA^- 
I  adventurers  that  formed  the  colony,  and  dhoee  one''. 

and  ninety  of  the  most  resolute  and  vigorous,  and  of. 

w      devoted  to  his  person.  These  he  armed  with  swords^ 

cross-bows,  and  arquebusses.     He  did  not  conceal 

m  the  peril  of  the  enterprise  into  which  he  was  about 

^em;  but  the  spiiit  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  wad 

•oused  by  the  idea  of  perilous  and  extravagant  exploit. 

dender  forces,  he  took  with  him  a  nuxaber  of  UoQ 


T, 


.  "■■ 
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hounds,  wliicli  had  been  found  to  bo  terrific  allies  in  Indian 


-warfares 


The  Spanish  wntoi^s  make  particular  mention  of  one  of  those 
animals,  named  Leoncico,  wliich  was  a  constant  companion, 
and,  as  it  wore,  body-guard  of  Vasco  Nuficz,  and  describe  hini 
as  minutely  as  they  would  a  favourite  warrior.  He  was  of  a 
middle  size,  but  immensely  strong :  of  a  dull  yellow  or  reddish 
colour,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  his  body  was  scarred  all  over 
with  wounds  received  in  innumerable  battles  with  the  Indians. 
Vasco  Nunez  always  took  him  on  his  expeditions,  and  some- 
times lent  him  to  others,  receiving  for  his  services  the  same 
share  of  booty  allotted  to  an  armed  man.  In  this  way  lie 
gamed  by,  him,  in  the  course  of  liis  campaigns,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  crowns.  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  had  conceived  such 
terror  of  this  animal,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  was  sufficient 
to  put  a  host  of  them  to  flight.* 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  Vasco  Nunez  took  with  him  a 
number  of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  whom  he  had  won  to  him  bv 
kindnc^ss,  and  whose  services  were  important,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  habits  and  resources 
of  savage  life.  Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  forth 
from  the  little  colony  of  Darien,  under  the  guidance  of  a  dar- 
ing, if  not  desperate  commander,  in  quest  of  the  gi'eat  Pacific 
Ocean. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

EXPEDITION  IN  QUEST  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  Vasco  Nuiiez  embarked 
with  liis  followers  in  a  brigantine  and  nine  large  canoes  or 
pirogues,  followed  by  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  those  who 
remained  at  the  settlement.  Standing  to  the  north-westward, 
he  aiTived  Avithout  accident  at  Coyba,  the  dominions  of  the 
cacicjue  Carota,  whose  daughter  he  had  received  as  a  pledge  of 
amity.  That  Indian  beauty  had  acquired  a  great  influence 
over  Vasco  Nunez,  and  appears  to  have  cemented  his  friend- 
ship Avith  her  rather  and  her  people.  He  was  received  by  the 
caci(iue  with  open  arms,  and  furnished  with  guides  and  war- 
riors to  aid  him  in  his  ent<3rprise. 


*  Oviedo,  Hist.  Indies,  p.  2,  c.  3,  MS. 
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Vasco  Nuflez  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba  to  guard 
the  brigantine  and  canoes,  while  he  should  penetrate  the  wil- 
derness with  the  residue.  The  importancetof  this  present  ex- 
pedition, not  merely  as  affecting  his  own  fortunes,  but  as  it 
were  unfolding  a  mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  im- 
pressed itself  upon  his  spirit,  and  to  have  given  corresponding 
solenmity  to  his  conduct  Before  setting  out  upon  his  march, 
he  caused  mass  to  be  performed,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  God 
for  the  success  of  his  perilous  undertaking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September  that  he  struck  off  for  the. 
mountainE.  The  march  was  difficult  and  toilsome  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Spaniards,  encumbered  with  the  weight  of  their 
armour  and  weapons,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
cUmate,  were  obliged  to  climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  strug^e 
through  close  and  tangled  forests.  Their  Indian  allies  aided 
them  by  carrying  their  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  by 
guiding  them  to  the  most  practicable  paths. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Ponca,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Careta.  The  village  was.  hfelesB 
and  aband-^ned;  the  cacique  and  his  people  had  fled  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  remained  here 
several  days  to  recruit  the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who 
had  fallen  ill.  It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  guides  ac- 
quainted with  the  mountain  wilderness  they  were  approaching. 
Tlie  retreat  of  Ponca  was  at  length  discovered,  and  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  though  reluctantly,  to  come  to  Vasco  Nufiez.  The 
latter  had  a  pecuhar  facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and  ' 
friendship  of  the  natives.  The  cacique  was  soon  so  captivated 
by  his  kindness,  that  he  revealed  to  him  in  secret  all  he  knew^^ 
of  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  He  assured  him  of  thef 
truth  of  what  had  been  told  him  abo^ii  a  great  pechry  or  sea 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  gave  him  several  ornaments  inge- 
niously wrought  of  fine  gold,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  countries  upon  its  borders.  He  told  him,  moreover,  that 
when  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  to  which  he 
pointed,  and  which  seemed  to  rise  up  to  the  skies,  he  would  - 
behold  that  sea  spread  out  f  ai^  below  him. 

Animated  by  the  accounts,  Vasco  Nuflez  procured  fr 
guides  from  the  cacique,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  ixi 
tains.    Nmnbers  of  his  mon  having  fallen  ill  from  fatiKue 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  he  ordei'ed  them  to  return         ^ 
Coyba,  taking  with  hin  i  none  but  such  as  were  in  roD 
vigorous  health. 
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On  the  20th  of  September,  he  again  set  forward  through  a 
broken  rocky  country,  covered  with  a  matted  forest,  and  inter- 
sected by  deep  and  tm*bulent  streams,  many  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  upon  rafts. 

So  toilsome  Avas  the  journey,  that  in  four  days  they  did  not 
advance  above  ten  leagues,  and  in  the  mean  time  thoy  sutfered 
excessively  from  hunger.  At  the  end  of  tliis  time  they  aiTived 
at  the  province  of  a  warlike  cacique,  named  Quaraqua,  who 
was  at  war  vn.i\\  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a  band  of  strangers  were  entering  his  terri- 
tories, guided  by  the  subjects  of  his  inveterate  foe,  the  cacique 
took  the  field  with  a  large  number  of  warriors,  some  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  others  with  long  spears,  or  with  double- 
handed  maces  of  palm-wood,  ahnost  as  heavy  and  hard  as  iron. 
Seeing  the  inconsiderable  niunber  of  the  Spaniards,  they  set 
upon  them  with  furious  yells,  thinking  to  overcome  them  in 
an  instant.  The  first  discharge  of  fire-ai-ms,  however,  struck 
them  with  dismay.  They  thought  they  were  contending  with 
demons  who  vomited  forth  thunder  and  lightmng,  esi)ecially 
when  they  saw  their  companions  fall  bleeding  and  dead  beside 
them,  Avithout  receiving  any  apparent  blow.  They  took  to 
headlong  flight,  and  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  bloodhounds.  Some  were  transfixed  with  lances,  others 
hewn  down  "with  SAvords,  and  many  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
dogs,  so  that  Quaraqua  and  six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were 
left  dead  upon  tlie  field. 

A  brother  of  the  caci(^ue  and  scA'eral  chiefs  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Tlioy  Avere  clad  in  robes  of  Avliite  cotton.  Either  from 
their  effeminate  dress,  or  from  the  accusations  of  their  ene- 
mies, tlie  Spaniards  were  induced  to  consider  them  g^uilty  of 
unnatural  crimes,  and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave 
them  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds.* 

It  is  also  aflfiriiied,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  several  ne- 
groes, Avho  had  been  slaA'i»s  to  tlie  cacique.  Tlie  Spaniards,  we 
ai'c  told,  Avere  informed  by  the  other  ca}>tives,  that  these  black 
men  came  from  a  region  at  no  great  distance,  Avhere  there  was 
a  people  of  that  colour  Avith  Avhom  they  were  frequently  at 
war.  ''Tliese,"  adds  the  Spanish  writer,  **were  the  first  ne- 
groes ever  found  in  the  Xcav  World,  and  I  beheve  no  others 
haA'c  since  been  discovered. ''t 


*  HrrnT.a.  Uist.  Ind.  d.  1.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

t  I'etor  Ii[<irtyr,  in  his  third  Decade,  makes  inentiou  of  these  negroes  in  the  £ol- 
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After  this  sanguinaxy  triumph,  the  Spaniards  marched  to 
the  village  of  Quaraqua,  where  they  foimd  considerable  booty 
in  gold  and  jewels.  Of  this  Vasco  Nufiez  reserved  one-fifth  for 
the  crown,  and  shared  the  rest  HberaUy  among  his  followers. 
The  village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that  remained 
for  them  to  climb ;  several  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  were  so 
disabled  by  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  battle,  or  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  and  hunger  they  had  endured,  that  they 
were  unable  to  proceed.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly to  remain  in  the  village,  within  sight  of  the  mountain- 
top  that  commanded  the  long-sought  prospect.  Vasco  NuxLez 
selected  fresh  guides  from  among  his  prisoners,  who  were  nar 
tives  of  the  province,  and  sent  back  the  subjects  of  Ponca.  Of 
the  band  of  Spaniards  who  had  set  out  with  him  in  this  enter- 
prise, sixty-seven  alone  remained  in  sufficient  health  and 
spirits  for  this  last  effort.  These  he  ordered  to  retire  early  to 
repose,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  set  off  at  the  cool  and  fresh 
hour  of  day-break,  so  as  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
before  the  noon-tide  heat. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nufiez  and  his 
followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village  and  began  to  climb 
the  height.  It  was  a  severe  and  rugged  toil  for  men  so  way- 
worn, but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardour  at  the  idea  of  the 
tn'uiTiphant  scene  that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their 
hardships. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged  from  the 
thick  forests  through  which  they  had  hitherto  struggled,  and 
arrived  at  a  lofty  and  airy  region  of  the  mountain.    The  bald 


lowing  words: — "  About  two  days'  journey  distant  fi-om  Quaraqua  is  a  region  in- 
habited only  by  black  Moors,  exceeding  fierce  and  cruel.  It  is  <lhpposed  that  in 
time  past  certain  black  Mooi-s  sailed  thither  out  of  Ethiopia,  to  rob.  and  that  by 
shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  diiven  to  these  mountains."  As  Mar- 
tyr lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  of  (;oui*se  relateii  the  mere  rumour  of  the  day, 
which  all  subsequent  accounts  have  disproved.  The  other  historians  who  ra<>!n- 
tioned  the  circumstance,  have  probably  repeated  it  from  him.  It  must  have  risen 
from  some  mitsrcpt  eseutation,  and  is  not  eulitled  to  credit. 
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summit  aJone  remained  to  be  ascended,  and  their  guides 
j)ointod  to  a  moderate  eminence  from  which  they  said  the 
southern  sea  was  visible. 

Upon  this  Vasco  Nuiiez  commanded  his  followers  to  halt, 
and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place.  Then,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone  the  bai-e  mountain-top. 
On  reaching  the  summit  the  long-desired  prospect  burst  ui>on 
his  view.  It  was  as  if  a  now  world  were  unfolded  to  him, 
sepai'attid  from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier  of 
mountains.  B(>low  him  extended  a  vast  chaos  of  ixx^k  and 
fore:]it,  and  green  savannahs  and  wandering  streams,  while  at 
a  distance  the  waters  of  the  promised  ocean  ghttered  in  the 
morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nunez  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and  pom'cd  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  fii-st  European  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  He  then 
called  his  people  to  ascend:  ** Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
**that  glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great  honour 
and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  that  he  will  guide  and  aid 
us  to  conciuer  the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
in  which  Christian  has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doc- 
trine of  the  Evangehsts.  As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have 
hitherto  been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and  by  the  favour  of 
Christ  you  Avill  become  the  richest  Spaniards  that  have  ever 
come  to  the  Indies ;  you  will  render  the  greatest  sei'vices  to 
your  king  that  ever  vassal  rendered  to  his  lord ;  and  you  will 
have  the  eternal  glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here  dis- 
covered, conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith." 

The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  by  embracing  Vaaoo 
Nuflez  and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death.  Among  them 
was  a  priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara,  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  chanted  Te  D^um  landamus — the  usual  anthem  of  Spanish 
disc'OYoi  or.^.  Tlio  pooi)lo,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the  strain 
with  f)ioiis  enthui^iasm  and  tears  of  joy ;  and  never  did  a  more 
smcei'e  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a  sanctified  altar  than 
from  that  wild  mountain  summit.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  sublime  disc^overies  tliat  had  yet  been  made  in  the  New 
World,  and  must  have  opened  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture 
to  the  wondering  Spaniards.  Tlie  imagination  delights  to  pic- 
tiu^  forth  the  splendid  confusion  of  their  thoughts.  Was  this 
the  great  Indian  Ocean,  studded  with  precious  islands,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  in  gems,  and  spices,  and  bordered  by  the  goigeous 
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cities  and  wealthy  marts  of  the  East?  Or  waa^  it  some  lonely 
sea  locked  up  in  the  embraces  of  savage  uncultivated  conti- ' 
nents,  and  never  tmversed  by  a  bark,  excepting  the  light 
pirogue  of  the  Indian?  The  latter  could  hardly  be  the  case, 
for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of  golden  realms,  and 
populous  and  powerful  and  luxurious  nations  upon  its  shores. 
Perliaps  it  might  be  bordered  by  various  people,  civilized  in 
fact,  but  differing  from  Europe  in  their  civilization ;  who  might 
have  pecvdiar  laws  and  customs  and  arts  and  sciences;  who 
might  form,  as  it  were,  a  world  of  their  own,  intercommuning 
by  this  mighty  sea,  and  carrying  on  commerce  between  their  ' 
own  islands  and  continents;  but  who  might  exist  in  total  igno- 
rance and  independence  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the  prevalent  beUef  of 
the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  Christians 
who  had  made  the  discovery.  Vasco  Nunez,  therefore,  called 
upon  all  present  to  witness  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea, 
ite  islands,  and  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Castile,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a 
testimonial  of  the  same,  to  which  all  present,  to  the  number  of 
sixty-seven  men,  signed  their  names.  He  then  C3,used  a  fair 
and  tall  tree  to  bo  cut  down  and  wrought  into  a  (5ross,  which 
was  elevated  on  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  at  fii'st  beheld 
the  sea.  A  mound  of  stones  was  likewise  piled  up  to  serve  as 
a  monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  were 
car\  ed  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  Indians  beh-Rld  all  these 
ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent  wonder,  and,  *vhile  they 
aided  to  erect  the  cross  and  pile  up  the  mound  ef  stones, 
marvelled  exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of  these  monnments, 
little  tliinking  that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  therr  land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1513;  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  twf^nty 
days  performing  the  journey  from  the  province  of  Careta  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  distance  which  at  present,  it  i8 
said,  does  not  require  more  than  six  days'  travel.  Indeed  the 
isthmus  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  more  than  eighteen 
leagues  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in  some  places 
merely  seven;  but  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  extremely  high  and 
rugged  moimtains.  When  the  discoverers  traversed  it,  they 
had  no  route  but  the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their 
way  amidst  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage 
country  and  its  savage  inhabitants.    In  fact,  the  details  of 
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this  narrative  sufficiently  account  for  the  slowness  of  thsi) 
progress,  and  present  an  array  of  difficultieB  and  perils  which 
as  has  been  well  observed,  none  but  those  "'men  of  iron'-  coulii 
have  subdued  and  overcome.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

VASCO  NUSiEZ  MARCHES  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  ita 
realms  from  the  summit  of  the  moimtain,  Vasco  Nufiez  now 
descended  with  his  httle  band  to  seek  the  regions  of  reputed 
wealth  upon  its  shores.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
came  to  the  province  of  a  warhke  cacique,  named  Chiapes, 
who,  issuing  forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scanty  number  of  straggling  Spaxdards,  and 
forbade  them  to  set  foot  within  his  territories.  Vasco  Nufiez 
depended  for  safety  upon  his  power  of  striking  terror  into  the 
ignorant  savages.  Ordering  his  arquebusiers  to  the  front,  he 
poured  a  volley  into  the  enemy,  and  then  let  loose  the  blood- 
hounds. The  flash  and  noise  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  sul- 
phurous smoke  which  was  carried  by  the  wind  among  the 
Indians,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay.  Some  fell  down  in 
a  panic  as  though  they  had  been  struck  by  thunderbolts,  the 
rest  betook  themselves  to  headlong  flight. 

Vasco  Nuiioz  commanded  his  men  to  refrain  from  needless 
slaughter.  He  made  many  prisoners,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
village,  sent  some  of  them  in  search  of  their  cacique,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  Indian  guides.  The  latter  informed 
Chiapc^s  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spaniards,  assuring 
him  that  they  extei-miiiated  with  thimder  and  lightning  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  them,  but  loaded  all  such  as  submitted 
t(^  thorn  with  benefits.  They  advised  him,  therefore,  to  throw 
himself  upon  their  mercy  and  seek  their  friendship. 

The  cacique  hslened  to  their  advice,  and  came  trembling  to 
tlie  Spaniards,  l)ringing  with  him  five  himdred  pounds  weight 
ot  wrought  gold  as  a  peace  ofrering,  for  he  had  already  learnt 
the  vtdue  thoy  set  upon  that  metal.    Vasco  Nunez  received 
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htm  with  great  kindness,  and  graciously  accepted  his  gold, 
for  which  he  gave  him  beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  looking-glasses, 
making  him,  in  hi^  own  conceit,  the  richest  potentate  on  that 
side  of  the  mountains. 

Friendship  being  thus  established  between  them,  Vasco 
Nunez  remained  at  the  village  for  a  few  days,  sending  back 
the  guides  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Quaraqua,  and 
ordering  his  people,  whom  he  had  left  at  that  place,  to  rejoin 
him.  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties,  of 
twelve  men  each,  under  Francisco  PizaiTO,  Juan  de  Escary, 
and  Alonzo  Martin  de  Don  Benito,  to  explore  the  surrounding 
country  and  discover  the  best  route  to  the  sea.  Alonzo  Martin 
was  the  most  successful.  After  two  days'  joimaey  he  came  to 
a  beach,  where  he  found  two  large  canoes  lying  high  and  dry, 
without  any  water  being  in  sight.  While  the  Spaniards  were 
regarding  these  canoes,  and  wondering  why  they  should  be  so 
far  on  land,  the  tide,  which  rises  to  a  great  height  on  that 
coast,  came  rapidly  in  and  set  them  afloat ;  upon  this,  Alonzo 
Martin  stepped  into  one  of  them,  and  called  his  companions  to 
bear  witness  that  he  was  the  first  European  that  embarked  upon 
that  sea ;  his  example  was  followed  by  one  Bias  de  Etienza,  who 
called  them  likewise  to  testify  that  he  was  the  second.* 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  kind  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  these  extraordinary  enterprises,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  people  who  undertook  them.  The  hiunblest  of  these 
Spanish  adventurers  seemed  actuated  by  a  swelling  and 
ambitious  spirit,  that  rose  superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid 
considerations,  and  aspired  to  share  the  glory  of  these  great 
discoveries.  The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a  direct 
route  to  the  sea  coast,  returned  to  report  their  success  to  their 
commander. 

Vasco  Nufiez  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from  Quaraqua,  now 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  to  repose  and  recover  from 
their  sickness  and  fatigues  in  the  village  of  Chiapes,  and, 
taking  with  him  twenty-six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  ouo 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  for  the  sea  coast,  accom- 
panied by  the  cacique  and  a  number  of  his  warriors.  The 
thick  forest  which  covered  the  mountains  descended  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  sea,  surrounding  and  overshadowing  the 
wide  and  beautiful  bays  that  penetrated,  far  into  the  land. 
The  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly 
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wild,  the  sea  without  a  sail,  and  both  seemed  never  to  have 
been  under  the  dominion  of  civiHzed  man. 

Vasco  Nunez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those  vast 
bays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Mchael,  it  being 
aLscovered  on  that  saint's  day.  The  tide  was  out,  the  water 
^^-as  above  half  a  league  distant,  and  the  intervening  beach 
was  covered  with  mud;  he  seated  himself,  therefore,  under  the 
shade  of  the  forest  trees  until  the  tide  should  i^ise.  After  a 
while  the  water  came  iiishing  in  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
soon  reached  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  were 
reposing.  Upon  this,  Vasco  Nuiiez  rose  and  took  a  banner,  on 
which  were  painted  the  Virgin  and  child,  and  imder  them  the 
arms  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  then  drawing  his  sword  and  throw- 
ing his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  marched  into  the  sea  imtil 
the  water  reaxjhed  above  his  knees,  and  waving  his  banner,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  loud  voice,  "Long  live  the  high  and  mighty 
monarchs,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Juanna,  sovereigns  of 
Castile,  of  Leon,  and  of  AiTagon,  in  whose  name,  and  for  the 
royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  real,  and  corporal,  and  actual 
possession  of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  coasts,  and  ports,  and 
islands  of  the  South,  and  all  thereimto  annexed;  and  of  the 
Idngdoms  and  provinces  which  do  or  may  appertain  to  them 
in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  right  or  title,  ancient  or 
modem,  in  times  past,  present,  or  to  come,  without  any  con- 
tradiction ;  and  if  other  prince  or  captain,  christian  or  infidel, 
01*  of  any  law,  sect,  or  condition  whatsoever,  shall  pretend  any 
right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to 
maintain  and  defend  th(.»ni  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sov- 
ereigns, present  and  future,  ^vhose  is  the  empire  and  dominion 
over  these  Indias,  islands,  and  terra  fii-ma,  northern  and 
southern,  ^vith  aU  then*  seas,  both  at  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
poles,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoxial  line,  whether  within  or 
without  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  both  now  and  in 
all  times,  as  long  as  the  world  endnres,  and  until  the  final  day 
:)f  judgment  of  all  mankind." 

Tlli^',  swelling  d(M*laration  and  defiance  being  uttoi-ed  with  a 
loud  \oice,  and  no  one  ap]>earing  to  dispute  his  ])i'otensions, 
Vasco  Num'z  called  upon  his  couipanions  to  bear  witness  of  the 
fact  of  J  lis  liaviiig  duly  tak(»n  possession.  Thw  all  declared 
themselves  r(\ady  to  dc^fend  his  claim  to  th^  uttermost,  as  be- 
came true  and  loya.l  vassals  to  the  Castilian  sovei^eigns;  and 
the  notary  having  drawn  up  a  document  for  the  occasion,  they 
all  subscribed  it  with  their  names. 
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This  done,  they  advanced  to  tho  margin  of  the  sea,  and  - 
stooping  down  tasted  its  waters.  When  they  found,  that, 
though  severed  by  intervening  mountains  and  continents,  they 
were  salt  like  the  seas  of  the  north,  they  felt  assured  that 
they  had  indeed  discovered  an  ocean,  and  again  returned 
thanks  to  God. 

Having  concluded  aU  these  ceremonies,  Vasco  Nufiez  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  girdle  and  cut  a  cross  on  a  tree  which  grew 
within  the  water,  and  made  two  other  crosses  on  two  adjacent 
trees  in  honour  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  in 
token  of  possession.  His  followers  likewise  cut  crosses  on 
many  of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and  lopped  off 
branches  with  their  swords  to  bear  away  as  trophies.  * 

Such  was  the  singular  medley  of  chivalrous  and  religious 
ceremonial  with  which  these  Spanish  adventurers  took  pos- 
session of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  its  lands — ^a  scene 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  nation  and  the  age. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ADVENTURES  OF  VASOO  NUSEZ  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  PACIFIO 

OCEAN. 

While  he  made  the  village  of  Chiapes  his  headquarters, 
Vasco  Nunez  foraged  the  adjacent  country  and  obtained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  from  the  natives.  Encom*aged 
by  his  success,  he  imdertook  to  explore  by  sea  the  borders  of  a 
neighboimng  gulf  of  great  extent,  which  penetrated  far  into 
the  land.  The  cacique  Chiapes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
ventming  to  sea  in  the  stormy  season,  which  comprises  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  assuring  him 
that  he  had  beheld  many  canoes  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty 
waves  and  whirlpools,  which  at  such  times  render  the  gulf 
almost  unnavigable. 

These  remonstrances  were  unavailing:  Vasco  Nufiez  ex- 
pressed a  confident  behef  that  God  would  protect  him,  seeing 
that  his  voyage  was  to  redound  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 

*  Many  of  the  foregoing  i>articulars  are  from  the  unpublished  volume  of  Oviedo*B 
History  of  the  Indias. 
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and  the  augmentation  of  the  ix)wer  of  the  Castiliau  iiiouarchs 
over  the  infideLs ;  and  in  tinith  this  bigoted  reliance  on  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  heaven  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  daring  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  expeditious  in  those  days,  whether  against  Mooi-s  or 
Indians. 

Seeing  his  representations  of  no  effect,  Chiapes  volunteered 
to  take  part  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest  he  should  appear  want- 
ing in  courage,  or  in  good-wiU  to  his  guest.  Accom])anied 
by  the  cacique,  therefore,  Vasco  Nuiiez  embarked  on  the  17th 
of  October  with  sixty  of  his  men  in  nine  canoes,  managed  by 
Indians,  leaAang  the  residue  of  his  follower  to  recruit  their 
health  and  strength  in  the  village  of  Chiapes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  put  forth  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  gulf  when  the  ^visdom  of  the  cacique  s  advice  was  made 
apparent.  The  wind  began  to  blow  freshly,  raising  a  heavy 
and  tumultuous  sea,  which  broke  in  roaring  and  foaming 
surges  on  the  rocks  and  reefs,  and  among  the  numerous  islets 
with  Avhich  the  gulf  was  studded.  The  light  canoes  were 
deeply  laden  Avith  men  unskilled  in  their  management.  It  was 
frightful  to  those  in  one  canoe  to  behold  their  companions,  one 
instant  tossed  on  high  on  the  breaking  crest  of  a  wave,  the 
next  plun^ng  out  of  siglit,  as  if  swallowed  in  a  watery  abyss. 
The  Indians  themselves,  though  almost  amphibious  in  their 
habits,  showed  signs  of  consternation ;  for  amidst  these  rocks 
and  breakers  even  the  skill  of  tlie  expert  swimmer  woidd  be 
of  little  avail.  At  length  the  Indians  succeeded  in  tying  the 
canoes  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  to  prevent  their  being  overturned, 
and  in  this  way  they  kept  afloat,  until  towards  evening  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  a  small  island.  Here  they  landed,  and 
fastening  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to  small  trees  that  grew 
u]3on  the  shore,  they  sought  an  elevated  dry  place,  and 
stretched  themselves  to  take  repose.  They  had  but  eseax)ed 
from  one  danger  to  encounter  another.  Having  been  for  a 
long  time  accustomed  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
isthmus,  where  tliere  is  httle,  if  any.  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide. 
they  had  noglected  to  take  any  precaution  ac:ainst  such  an  oc- 
currence. In  a  little  while  they  were  awalcf^ufnl  from  their 
sloop  by  tlic  rapid  rising  of  the  water.  They  shifted  their  sit- 
uation to  a  hip:her  ground,  but  the  waters  continued  to  gain 
upon  tliom,  the  breakei's  rushing  and  roaring  and  foaming 
upon  the  beach  like  so  many  monsters  of  the  deep  seeking  for 
tlioir  pn^y.    Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  dismal  and  ap- 
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palling  than  the  sullenbellowing  of  the  sea  among  the  islands 
of  that  gulf  at  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide-.  By  degrees, 
rock  after  rock,  and  one  sand  bank  after  another  disappeared, 
until  the  sea  covered  the  whole  island,  and  rose  almost  to  the 
girdles  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  situation  was  now  agonizing. 
A  little  more  and  the  waters  would  overwhelm  them ;  or,  even 
as  it  was,  the  least  surge  might  break  over  them  and  sweep 
them  from  their  unsteady  footing.  Fortimately  the  wind  had 
lulled,  and  the  sea,  having  risen  above  the  rocks  which  had 
fretted  it,  was  calm.  The  tide  had  reached  its  height  and 
began  to  subside,  and  after  a  time  they  heard  the  retiring 
waves  beating  against  the  rocks  below  them. 

When  the  day  dawned  they  sought  their  canoes ;  but  here  a 
sad  spectacle  met  their  eyes.  Some  were  broken  to  pieces, 
others  yawning  open  in  many  parts.  The  clothing  and  food 
left  in  them  had  been  washed  away,  and  replaced  by  sand  and 
water.  The  Spaniards  gazed  on  the  scene  in  mute  despair; 
•they  were  faint  and  weary,  and  needed  food  and  repose,  but 
famine  and  labour  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should  escape 
with  their  hves.  Vasco  Nunez,  however,  rallied  their  spirits, 
and  set  them  an  example  by  his  own  cheerful  exertions.  Obey- 
ing his  directions,  they  set  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  were  able,  the  damages  of  the  canoes.  Such  as  were 
not  too  much  shattered  they  bound  and  braced  up  with  their 
girdles,  with  slips  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  with  the  tough  long 
stalks  of  certain  sea-weeds.  They  then  peeled  off  the  bark 
from  the  smaU  sea  plants,  jwunded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed 
it  with  grass,  and  with  this  endeavoured  to  caulk  the  seams 
and  stop  the  leaks  that  remained.  When  they  re-embarked, 
their  niunbers  weighed  down  the  canoes  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  as  they  rose  and  sank  with  the  swelling  waves  theiJ'e 
was  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  up.  All  day  they  laboured 
with  the  sea,  suffering  excessively  from  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  landed  in  a  comer  of  the  gulf, 
near  the  abode  of  a  cacique  named  Tiimaco.  Leaving  a  part  of 
his  men  to  guard  the  canoes,  Vasco  Nuiiez  set  out  with  the 
residue  for  the  Indian  town.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  habita- 
tions. The  fire-arms  and  dogs  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  the 
Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  their  swords,  drove  them  howl- 
ing into  the  woods.  In  the  village  were  found  provisions  in 
abundance,  beside  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  a  great 
quantity  of  pearls,  many  of  them  of  a  large  size.    In  the  house 
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of  the  cacique  were  several  huge  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  find 
four  pearl  oysters  quite  fresh,  which  showed  that  there  was  a 
peaai  fishery  in  the  neiglibourliood.  Eager  to  learn  the  souivt:? 
of  this  wciilth,  Vasco  Nuiiez  sent  several  of  the  Indians  oi 
Chiai)es  in  search  of  the  cacique,  who  traced  him  to  a  "wild  iv> 
treat  among  the  rocks.  By  their  persuasions  Tiimaco  sent  his 
son,  a  fine  young  savage,  as  a  mediator.  The  latter  returniHi 
to  his  father  loadcid  witli  presents,  and  extolling  the  benignity 
of  these  superhuman  beings,  who  had  slioAvn  themselves  so  Wv- 
rible  in  battle.  By  these  means,  and  by  a  mutual  exchange  of 
presents,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  soon  estabUshed.  Among 
other  things  the  cacique  gave  Vasco  Nufiez  jewels  of  goKl 
weighing  six  h audited  and  fourteen  crowns,  and  two  hundrtd 
pearls  of  gi-eat  size  and  beauty,  excepting  that  they  were  some- 
what discoloured  in  consequence  of  the  oysters  liaving  been 
opened  by  fire. 

The  cacique  seeing  the  value  which  the  Spaniards  set  upon 
the  pearls,  sent  a  number  of  his  men  to  fish  for  them  at  a  place 
about  ten  miles  distant.  Certain  of  the  Indians  were  trained 
from  their  youth  to  this  purix)se,  so  as  to  become  oxjiert  divers* 
and  to  acquu'e  the  ijower  of  remaining  a  long  time  beneath  the 
water.  The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the  deepest 
watei*s,  sometimes  in  three  and  four  fathoms,  and  are  only 
sought  in  calm  weather;  the  smaller  sort  are  found  at  the 
depth  of  two  and  three  feet,  and  the  oysters  containing  them 
are  often  driven  in  quantities  on  the  beach  during  violent 
storms. 

The  i)arty  of  pearl  divers  sent  by  the  cacique  consisted  of 
thirty  Indians,  with  whom  Vasco  Nunez  sent  six  Spaniards  as 
eye-witnesses.  The  sea,  however,  was  so  furious  at  that 
stoiTiiy  season  that  the  divers  dared  not  venture  into  the  deep 
water.  Such  a  lunuber  of  the  shell-fish,  however,  had  been 
driven  on  shore,  that  th<^y  collected  enough  to  yield  pearls  to 
the  value  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  They  wore  small,  but  ex- 
ceediii;ily  beaut ilul,  being  newly  taken  and  uninjured  by  fire. 
A  niiiiih.er  ol'  theso  shell-fish  and  their  pearls  were  selected  to 
be  S(Mit  io  t^paiii  as  siiecinions. 

In  r(']>ly  to  liie  in([uii'ies  of  Vas'-o  Nunez,  the  cacique  informed 
him  iliat  1]i(»  coast  wJiich  lu^  saw  stretching  to  the  west  con- 
tinued onwai'ils  without  (»nd,  and  that  far  to  the  south  them 
was  a  count ly  a])ounding  in  gold,  where  the  inhabitants  made 
use  of  certain  ({uadiTipeds  to  carry  burthens.  He  moulded  a 
figure  of  clay  to  rei)resent  these  animals,  which  some  of  the 
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Spaniards  supposed  to  be  a  deer,  others  a  camel,  others  a  tajnr, 
for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  lama,  the  native  beast  of 
burthen  of  South  America.  This  was  the  second  intimation 
received  by  Vasco  Nunez  of  the  great  empire  of  Peru;  and, 
while  it  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  him  by  the  son  of 
Comagre,  it  filled  him  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the  glori- 
ous triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


FURTHER  ADVENTURES  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  VASOO  NUSSZ  ON  THE 

BORDERS  OF  THE  PACIFIO  OCEAN. 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  be  wanting  to  secure  this  grand 
discovery  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Vasco  Nunez  determined  to 
sally  from  the  gulf  and  take  possession  of  the  main  land  be- 
yond. The  cacique  Tiimaco  furnished  him  with  a  canoe  of 
f3tate,  formed  from  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed 
by  a  great  number  of  Indians.  The  handles  of  the  paddles 
were  inlaid  with  smaU  pearls,  a  circumstance  which  Vasco 
Nufiez  caused  his  companions  to  testify  before  the  notary,  that 
It  might  be  reported  to  the  sovereigns  as  a  proof  of  the  wealth 
of  this  newly  discovered  sea.* 

Dopai-ting  in  the  canoe  on  the  29th  of  October,  he  was  piloted 
cautiously  by  the  Indians  along  the  borders  of  the  gulf,  over 
drowned  lanas  where  the  sea  was  fringed  by  inundated  forests 
and  as  still  as  a  pool.  AiTived  at  the  point  of  the  guK,  Vasco 
Nunez  landed  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on  arm,  sword  in  hand, 
and  banner  displayed,  again  marched  into  the  sea  and  took 
possession  of  it,  with  like  ceremonials  to  those  observed  in  the 
Oulf  of  St.  Michael's. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a  line  of  land  rising  above  the 
horizon  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant,  which  they  described 
as  being  a  great  island,  the  principal  one  of  an  archipelago. 
The  whole  group  abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the 
3oasts  of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense  size, 
many  of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  eye,  and  found  in  shell-fish  as 
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big  as  bucklers.  This  island  and  the  surrounding  cluster  of 
small  oni'S,  they  added,  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyranni- 
cal and  piiissiint  cacique,  who  often,  duiing  the  calm  seasons, 
made  descents  ui>on  the  main  land  with  fleets  of  canoes,  plun- 
dering imd  desolatmg  the  coasts,  and  carrying  the  people  into 
captivity. 

Vasc<j  Nunez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistful  eye  at  this 
land  of  riches,  and  would  have  immediately  undeiiiaken  an  ex- 
pedition to  it,  bad  not  the  Indians  represented  the  danger  of 
venturing  on  such  a  voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season  in  their 
frail  canoes.  His  own  recent  experience  convinced  him  of  the 
wisdom  of  tlieir  remonstrances.  He  postponed  his  visit,  there- 
fore, to  a  future  occasion,  Avhen,  he  assured  his  allies,  he  would 
avenfre  tbeni  upon  this  tyi*ant  invader,  and  deliver  their  coasts 
from  liJs  maraudings.  In  the  mean  time  he  gave  to  this  island 
tlie  nam(3  of  Isla  Rica,  and  the  little  archipelago  surrounding  ir 
the  genertd  ai^pellation  of  the  Pearl  Islands. 

On  the  tliU'd  of  November  Vasco  Nunez  departed  from  tlie 
province  of  Tumaco,  to  visit  other  parts  of  the  coast.  He  em- 
barked with  his  men  in  the  canoes,  accompanied  by  Chiapes 
and  liis  Indians,  and  guided  by  the  son  of  Tumaco,  who  had 
become  strongly  attached  to  the  Spaniards.  The  young  man 
piloted  tlu^m  along  jin  arm  of  the  sea,  wide  in  some  places,  but 
in  others  obstructed  by  gi'oves  of  mangi'ove  trees,  which  grew 
within  the  water  and  interlaced  their  blanches  from  shore  to 
shore,  so  that  at  times  the  Spiiniards  were  obhged  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage with  their  SAv©rds. 

At  length  they  entered  a  gi'eat  and  turbulent  river,  which 
tb(^y  ascended  Avith  difficulty,  and  early  the  next  momiDg 
surprised  a  village  on  its  banks,  making  the  cacique  Teao- 
chnn  j)risoner ;  who  purchased  their  favour  and  kind  treatment 
by  a  (jiiantity  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
pi-ovisions.  As  it  Avas  the  intention  of  Vasco  Nunez  to  aban- 
don the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this  place,  and  to 
strike  across  the  mountains  for  Daiien,  he  took  leave  of 
Clna])cs  and  of  the  youthfid  son  of  Tumaco.  who  were  to  re- 
tiini  to  thoii'  lioufies  in  the  canoes.  He  sent  at  the  same  time 
a  message  to  his  men,  wIkhu  he  had  left  in  the  village  of 
Cliia]>es.  appointing  a  ])iace  in  the  mountains  where  they  were 
to  rejoin  him  on  his  way  back  to  Darien. 

Tlio  talent  of  Vasco  Nunez  for  (conciliating  and  winning  the 
rnx^^l-will  of  the  savacres  is  often  mentioned,  and  to  such  a  de- 
gicc  liad  Ik?  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  two 
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diieftains  shed  tears  at  parting.  Their  conduct  had  a  favour- 
able effect  upon  the  cacique  Teaochan;  he  entertained  Vasco 
Nunez  with  the  most  devoted  hospitality  during  three  days 
tliat  he  remained  in  his  village ;  when  about  to  depart  he  fur- 
nished him  with  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  several 
days,  as  his  route  would  lay  over  rocky  and  sterile  mountaiDS. 
He  sent  also  a  niunerous  band  of  his  subjects  to  carry  the  bur- 
thens of  the  Spaniards.  These  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  whom  he  ordered  never  to  separate  from  the  stran- 
gers, nor  to  i)ermit  any  of  his  men  to  return  without  the  oon- 
sent  of  Vasco  Nunez. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


VASOO  NU5tEZ  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  RETURN  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS 

— ^mS  CONTESTS  WITH  THE  SAVAGES. 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Spaniards 
now  began  painfully  to  clamber  the  rugged  mountains  on  their 
return  to  Darien. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  route  an  unlooked-for  suffering 
awaited  them:  there  was  neither  brook  nor  fountain  nor  stand- 
ing pool.  The  burning  heat,  which  produced  iutolerable  thirst, 
had  dried  up  all  the  mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tanta- 
lized by  the  sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels  where  water 
had  once  flowed  in  abundance.  Their  sufferings  at  length  in- 
creased to  such  a  height  that  many  threw  themselves  fevered 
and  panting  upon  the  earth,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  thje 
ghost.  The  Indians,  however,  encouraged  them  to  proceed, 
by  hopes  of  speedy  relief,  and  after  a  while,  turning  aside 
from  the  direct  course,  led  them  iuto  a  deep  and  narrow  glen, 
refreshed  and  cooled  by  a  f oimtain  which  bubbled  out  of  a  cleft 
of  the  rocks. 

While  refreshing  themselves  at  the  fountain,  and  reposing  in 
the  Uttle  valley,  they  learnt  from  their  guides  that  they  were 
in  the  territories  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Poncra,  famous 
for  his  riches.  The  Spaniards  had  already  heard  of  the  golden 
stores  of  this  Croesus  of  the  mountains,  and  being  now  re- 
freshed and  mvigorated,  pressed  forwai'd  with  eagerness  for 
his  village. 
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Tho  cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled  at  their  approach, 
but  tliey  found  an  earnest  of  his  wealth  in  the  deserted  houses^ 
amounting  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns  in  gokL 
Their  avarice  thus  whetted,  they  despatched  TTidifl-np  in  search 
of  Ponera,  who  found  him  trembling  in  his  secret  retreat,  and 
partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon  hiTin  and 
three  of  his  principal  subjects  to  come  to  Vasco  Nufiez.  He 
was  a  savage,  it  is  said,  so  hateful  of  aspect,  so  misshapen  in 
body  and  deformed  in  all  his  members,  that  he  was  hideous  to 
behold.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  by  gentle  means  to  draw 
fi*om  him  information  of  the  places  from  whence  he  had  pro- 
cured his  gold.  He  professed  utter  ignorance  in  the  matter, 
declaring  that  the  gold  found  in  his  village  had  been  gathered 
by  his  predecessors  in  times  long  past,  and  that  as  he  himself 
set  no  value  on  the  metal,  he  had  never  troubled  himffftlf  to 
seek  it.  The  Spaniards  resorted  to  menaces,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  reputed  treasm^ 
but  with  no  better  success.  Disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions, and  enraged  at  his  supposed  obstinacy,  they  listened  too 
readily  to  charges  advanced  against  him  by  certain  caciques 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  represented  him  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  and  as  guilty  of  (crimes  repugnant  to  nature;*  where- 
upon, in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave  him  and  his  three 
companions,  who  were  said  to  be  equally  guilty,  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  dogs. — A  rsish  and  ciiiel  sentence,  given  on  the 
evidence  of  avowed  enemies;  and  which,  however  it  maybe 
palliated  by  the  alleged  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Spamards  at 
the  imputed  crimes  of  the  cacique,  bears  too  much  the  stamp 
of  haste  and  passion,  and  remains  a  foul  blot  on  the  character 
of  Vasco  Nuiiez. 

The  Spaniards  remained  for  thirty  days  rex)osing  in  the  vil- 
lage of  the  unfortunate  Ponera,  during  which  time  they  were 
rejoined  by  their  comjianions,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  tiie 
village  of  Chiapes.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  caciqae  dl 
the  mountains,  who  had  lodged  and  fed  them,  and  made  them 
presents  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  This 
hospitable  savage  approached  Vasco  Nufiez  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  **  Behold,"  said  be, 
*'  most  valiant  and  powei'ful  chief,  I  bring  thee  thy  coznpaiiicns 
safe  and  well,  as  they  entered  under  my  roof.  May  he  who 
made  the  thunder  and  hglitning,  and  who  gives  us  the  fruits 
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jf  the  earth,  preserve  thee  and  thine  in  safety  I"  So  saying, 
le  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  worshipped  that  as  his 
ieity  and  the  dispenser  of  all  temporal  blessings.* 

Departing  from  this  village,  and  being  still  accompanied  by 
she  Indians  of  Teaochan,  the  Spaniards  now  bent  their  course 
ilong  the  banks  of  the  river  Comagre,  which  descends  the 
aorthem  side  of  the  Isthmus;  and  flows  through  the  territories 
yi  the  cacique  of  the  same  name.  This  wild  stream,  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  had  worn  a  channel  through  the  deep 
clefts  and  ravines  of  the  mountains,  was  bordered  by  preci- 
pices, or  overhung  by  shagged  forests;  they  soon  abandoned 
it,  therefore,  and  wandered  on  without  any  path,  but  guided 
by  the  Indians.  .  They  had  to  climb  terrible  precipices,  and  to 
iescend  into  deep  valleys,  darkened  by  thick  forests  and  beset 
by  treacherous  morasses,  where,  but  for  their  guides,  they 
might  have  been  smothered  in  the  mire. 

In  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  suffered  excessive- 
ly in  consequence  of  their  own  avarice.  They  had  been  warned 
of  the  sterility  of  the  country  they  were  about  to  traverse,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  amply  for  the  journey.  When  they 
came  to  lade  the  Indians,  however,  who  bore  their  biu^dens, 
their  only  thought  was  how  to  convey  the  most  treasui^e;  and 
they  grudged  even  a  slender  supply  of  provisions,  as  taking  up 
the  place  of  an  equal  weight  of  gold.  The  consequences  were 
soon  felt.  The  Indians  could  carry  but  small  burthens,  and  at 
the  same  time  assisted  to  consume  the  scanty  stock  of  food 
which  formed  part  of  theii*  load.  Scarcity  and  famine  ensued, 
and  rehef  was  rarely  to  be  procui*ed,  for  the  villages  on  this 
elevated  part  of  the  mountains  Avere  scattered  and  poor,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  provisions.  They  held  no  communication 
with  each  other ;  each  contenting  itself  with  the  scanty  prod- 
uce of  its  own  fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entirely  deserted ; 
at  other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced  from  their  retreats, 
implored  pardon,  and  declared  they  had  hidden  themselves 
through  shame,  not  having  the  means  of  properly  entertaining 
such  celestial  visitors.  They  brought  peace-offeitugs  of  gold, 
but  no  provisions.  For  once  the  Spaniards  found  that  even 
their  darhng  gold  could  fail  to  cheer  their  drooping  spu-its. 
Their  sufferings  from  hiuiger  became  intense,  and  many  of 
their  Indian  companions  sank  down  and  perished  by  the  way. 
At  length  they  reached  a  village  where  they  were  enabled  to 
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obtain  supplies,  and  where  they  remained  thirty  days,  to  re- 
cruit their  wasted  strength. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ENTERPRISE  AGAINST  TUBANAMA,  THE  WARLIKE  CACIQUE  OF  THE 

MOUNTAINS — RETURN  TO  DARIEN. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  to  pass  through  the  territories  of 
Tubanama,  the  most  potent  and  warhke  cacique  of  the  moun- 
tains. Tbis  was  the  same  chieftain  of  whom  a  formidable 
character  had  been  given  by  the  young  Indian  prince,  who 
fii'st  informed  Vasco  Nunez  of  the  southern  sea.  He  had  erro- 
neously represented  the  dominions  of  Tubanama  as  lying  be- 
yond the  mountains;  and,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  quantities 
of  gold  to  be  found  in  them,  had  magnified  the  dangers  thai 
would  attend  any  attempt  to  pass  their  borders.  The  name  of 
tliis  redoubtable  cacique  was,  in  fact,  a  terror  throughout  the 
country ;  and,  when  Vasco  Nunez  looked  round  upon  his  hand- 
ful of  pale  and  emaciated  followers,  he  doubted  whether  even 
the  superiority  of  their  weapons  and  their  military  skill  would 
enable  them  to  cope  with  Tubanama  and  his  armies  in  open 
contest.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  venture  upon  a  perQous 
stratagem.  When  he  made  it  known  to  his  men,  every  one 
pressed  forward  to  engage  in  it.  Choosiug  seventy  of  the  most 
vigorous,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  maintain  their  post  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

As  soon  as  night  had  fallen,  he  departed  silently  and  secretly 
with  his  chosen  band  and  made  his  way  with  such  rapidity 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  forests  and  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  tbat  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Tubanama  by  the  following  evening,  though  at  the 
distcUice  of  two  regular  days'  joiumey. 

Tliere,  waiting  until  midnight,  he  assailed  the  village  sud- 
denly and  with  success,  so  as  to  surprise  and  capture  tije 
cacique  and  his  whole  family,  in  wliich  were  eighty  femaleSL 
When  Tubanama  foiuid  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  lost  nil  presence  of  mind  and  wept  bitterly.  ThP 
Indian  allies  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  beholding  their  once-dreaded 
enemy  thus  fallen  and  captive,  now  urged  that  he  should  b» 
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put  to  death,  accusing  him  of  various  crimes  and  cruelties. 
Vasco  Nunez  pretended  to  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  gave 
orders  that  his  captive  should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  given 
to  the  dogs.  The  cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  **  Who  can  pretend," 
said  he,  *'  to  strive  with  one  who  bears  this  weapon,  which  can 
cleave  a  man  asunder  with  a  blow?  Ever  since  thy  fame  has 
reached  among  these  mountains  have  I  reverenced  thy  valour. 
Spare  my  life  and  thou  shalt  have  all  the  gold  I  can  procure." 

Vasco  Nunez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was  readily  paci- 
fied. As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  the  cacique  gave  him  arm- 
lets and  other  jewels  of  gold  to  the  value  of  three  thousand 
crowns,  and  sent  messengei'S  throughout  his  dominions  order- 
ing his  subjects  to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.  The  poor  In- 
dians, with  their  accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in  crowds, 
bringing  their  golden  ornaments,  imtil,  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  they  had  produced  an  amount  equal  to  six  thousand 
crowns.  This  done,  Vasco  Nuiiez  seu  the  cacique  at  hberty, 
bestowing  on  him  several  European  trinkets,  with  which  he 
considered  himself  richer  than  he  had  been  with  all  his  gold. 
Nothing  would  draw  from  him,  however,  the  disclosure  of  the 
mines  from  whence  this  treasure  was  procured.  He  declared 
that  it  came  from  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  where  gold 
and  peai'ls  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  but  that  his  lands 
produced  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vasco  Nuiiez  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, and  secretly  caused  the  brooks  and  rivers  in  his  domin- 
ions to  be  searched,  where  gold  was  found  in  such  quantities, 
that  he  determined  at  a  future  time  to  found  two  settlements 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  parting  with  Tubanama,  the  cacique  sent  his  son  with  the 
Spaniards  to  learn  their  language  and  rehgion.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  Spaniards  carried  off  his  eighty  women ;  but  of  this  par- 
ticular fact,  Oviedo,  who  writes  with  the  papers  of  Vasco  Nunez 
before  him,  says  nothing.  He  affirms  generally,  however,  that 
the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedition,  were  not  scrupidous 
in  their  dealings  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians ; 
and  adds  that  in  this  their  commander  set  them  the  example.* 

Having  returned  to  the  village,  where  he  had  left  the  greater 

part  of  his  men,  Vasco  Nunez  resumed  his  homeward  march. 

His  people  were  feeble  and  exhausted  and  several  of  them  sick, 

so  that  some  had  to  be  carried  and  others  led  by  the  arms.   He 

- 

*  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Part  n.  c.  4,  MS. 
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himself  was  part  of  the  time  afflicted  hy  a  fever,  and  had  to  be 
borne  in  a  hammock  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  and  toilfidly,  they  at  length  arrived 
on  the  northern  soa-coast,  at  the  territories  of  their  ally,  Co 
magre.  The  old  cacique  was  dead  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
liis  son,  the  same  intelligent  youth  who  had  first  given  illro^ 
mation  of  the  southern  sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  The  1 
young  chief,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  received  them 
with  great  hospitality,  making  them  presents  of  gold.  Vasco 
Nuiiez  gave  him  trinkets  in  return  and  a  shirt  and  a  soldier's 
cloak ;  with  which,  says  Peter  Martyr,  he  thought  himself  bnlf 
a  god  among  his  naked  coimtrymen.  After  having  reposed  for 
a  few  days,  Vasco  Nuiiez  proceeded  to  Ponca,  where  he  heard 
that  a  ship  and  caravel  had  arrived  at  Darien  from  Hispaniola 
with  reinforcements  and  suppKes.  Hastening,  therefore,  to 
Coyba,  the  territories  of  his  ally,  Careta,  he  embarked  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1514,  with  twenty  of  his  men,  in  the  brigan- 
tine  which  he  had  left  there,  and  arrived  at  Santa  Marin  de  la 
Antigua  in  the  river  of  Darien  on  the  f ollo^ving  day.  All  the 
inhabitants  came  forth  to  receive  him ;  and,  when  they  heard 
the  news  of  the  gi^eat  southern  sea,  and  of  his  returning  from 
its  shores  laden  with  pearls  and  gold,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
their  joy.  He  immediately  despatched  the  ship  and  caravel  to 
Coyba  for  the  companions  he  had  left  behind,  who  brought 
with  them  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold  and  pearK 
mantles,  hammocks,  and  other  articles  of  cotton,  and  a  great 
number  of  cnptives  of  both  sexes.  A  fifth  of  the  spoil  was  : 
apart  for  the  crown ;  the  rest  was  shai'ed,  in  just  pTOX)orti 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  expedition  and  those  f 
had  remained  at  Darien.  All  were  contented  with  their  al 
ment,  and  elated  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  gain  from 
future  enterprises. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  of  the 
early  discoverers.  The  intrepidity  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  in  {wne- 
tratin^  with  a  handful  of  men  far  into  the  interior  of  a  wiM 
and  mountainous  country,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes:  his  skill 
in  manngirg  his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating  their 
vnlour,  enforcing  thoir  obedience,  and  attaching  their  affec- 
tions, show  him  to  have  possessed  great  qualities  as  a  geneiftL 
We  are  told  that  he  was  alwa>'s  foremost  in  peril  and  thebflt 
to  quit  th(^  field.  He  shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  followers,  treating  them  with  frank  affability;  watch- 
ing, fighting,  fasting,  and  labouring  with  them;  visiting  and 
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oonsoling  such  as  were  sick  or  infirm,  and  dividing  all  his 
gains  with  fairueiiiis  and  liberality.  He  was  chargeable  at  times 
with  acts  of  bloodshed  and  injustice,  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  were  often  called  for  as  measures  of  safety  and  precau- 
tion; he  certainly  offended  less  against  humanity  than  most  of 
the  early  discoverers;  and  the  mibounded  amity  and  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  natives,  when  they  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  chai'acter,  speak  strongly  in 
favour  of  his  kind  treatment  of  them. 

The  character  of  Vasco  Nunez  had,  in  fact,  risen  with  his 
circumstances,  and  now  assumed  a  nobleness  and  grandeur 
£rom  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  important  charge  it 
had  devolved  upon  him.  He  no  longer  felt  himself  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  but  a 
great  commander  conducting  an  immortal  enterprise.  **  Be- 
hold," says  old  Peter  Martyr,  **  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  at 
once  transformed  from  a  rash  royster  to  a  politic  and  discreet 
captain:"  and  thus  it  is  that  men  are  often  made  by  their  for^ 
tunes;  that  is  to  say,  their  latent  qualities  are  brought  out, 
and  shaped  and  strengthened  by  events,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  every  exertion  to  cope  with  the  greatness  of  their  destiny. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  SPAIN — PEDRARIAS  DAVTLA  APPOINTED  TO  THE 
COMMAND  OP  DAIUEN— TIDINGS  RECEIVED  IN  SPAIN  OP  THE 
DISCOVERY  OP  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Vasco  NuSez  de  Balboa  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
made  a  discovery  calculated  to  silence  all  his  enemies  at  court, 
and  to  elevate  him  to  the  highest  favour  with  his  soveneign. 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  giving  a  detail  of  his  expedition, 
and  setting  forth  aJl  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  this  Southern 
Sea,  and  of  the  rich  countries  upon  its  borders.  Beside  the 
royal  fifths  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition,  he  prepared  a 
present  for  the  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, consisting  of  the  largest  and  most  precious  peai^s 
they  had  collected.  As  a  trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear 
these  tidiugs,  he  chose  Pedro  de  Arbolancha,  an  old  and  tried 
friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  toils  and  dangers, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  liis  transactions. 
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The  fate  of  Vasco  Nunoz  f-umishes  a  striking  instance  how 
prosperity  and  adversity,  how  even  life  and  death  hang  bal- 
anced upon  a  point  of  time,  and  are  affected  by  the  improTe- 
ment  or  neglect  of  moments.  Unfortunately,  the  ship  which 
was  to  convey  the  messon^^er  to  Spain  lingered  in  port  until 
the  beginning  of  March :  a  delay  which  had  a  fatal  influence 
on  tho  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nuiiez.  It  is  necessary  here  to  cast 
an  eye  back  upon  tho  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain 
whil(*  he  was  employed  in  his  conquests  and  discoveries. 

Tbo  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full  of  his  wrongs 
and  inclignitier  He  had  friends  at  court,  who  aided  him  in 
gaining  a  ready  hearing,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  availing 
himself  of  it  He  declaimcHl  eloquently  upon  the  alleged  usui- 
pation  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  and  represented  him  as  governing  the 
colony  by  force  and  fraud.  It  was  m  vain  that  the  Alcalde 
Zamudio,  the  ancdent.  colleague  and  tho  envoy  of  Vasco  Nuiiez, 
attempted  to  speak  in  his  defence;  he  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  Richelor,  who  was  a  pleader 
by  profession,  and  now  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The  fcing  de- 
termined to  sen^  n  new  governor  to  Darien  ^vith  power  to  in- 
quire into  and  remerly  all  abuses.  For  this  oflBce  he  chose 
Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  commonly  called  Pedraiias.*  He 
was  a  native  of  Segovia,  wlio  had  been  brought  up  in  the  royal 
household,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  soldier. 
both  in  tlie  war  in  Granada  and  at  the  taking  of  Oran  and 
Bugia  in  Africa.  He  possessed  those  personal  accomplish- 
ments which  captivate  the  soldiery,  and  was  called  el  OakMj 
for  ills  s:allaiit  array  and  courtly  demeanour,  and  el  Justador, 
or  the  Tilfer,  for  his  dexterity  in  jousts  and  tournaments 
Those,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  the  qualifications  most 
adapted  for  the  government  of  rude  and  factious  colonies  in  a 
wilderness;  but  he  had  an  all-powerfid  friend  in  the  Bishop 
Fonseca.  The  Bishop  was  as  thoroughgoing  in  patronage  as 
in  poi^ecution.  He  assured  the  king  that  Pedrarias  had  un- 
derstanding equal  to  his  valour;  that  he  was  as  capable  of 
raanaging  the  affairs  of  peace  as  of  war,  and  that,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  royal  household,  his  loyalty  might  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on. 

Bcarcely  had  Don  Pedrarias  been  appointed,  when  Cayzedo 
and  C(jlmenares  arrived  on  their  mission  from  Darien,  to 
communi(.»ate  the  intelligence  received  from  the  son  of  the 


*  By  the  Englisli  historians  lie  has  ;;enerally  been  called  Davila. 
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cacique  Comagre,  of  the  Southern  Sea  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  to  ask  one  thousand  men  to  enable  Vasco  Nunez  to  make 
the  discovery. 

•  The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  were  inflamed  by 
the  tidings.  He  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  intelligence,  and, 
after  consulting  with  Bishop  Fonseca,  resolved  to  despatch 
immediately  a  i)owerful  armada,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Pedrarias,  to  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

Just  about  this  time  the  famous  Gonsalvo  .Hernandez  de 
Cordova,  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  was  preparing 
to  retiu'n  to  Naples,  where  the  aUies  of  Spain  had  experienced 
a  signal  defeat,  and  had  craved  the  assistance  of  this  renowned 
general  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  chivalry  of  Spain 
thronged  to  enhst  under  the  banner  of  Gonsalvo.  The  Span- 
ish nobles,  with  their  accustomed  prodigality,  sold  or  mort- 
gaged their  estates  to  buy  gorgeous  armour,  silks,  brocades, 
and  other  articles  of  martial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they 
might  figure,  with  becoming  magnificence,  in  the  campaigns 
of  Italy.  The  armament  was  on  the  point  of  saihng  for 
Naples  with  this  host  of  proud  and  gallant  spmts,  when  the 
jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence  at  the  enthusiasm  thus 
shown  towards  his  general,  and  he  abruptly  countermanded 
the  exx)edition.  The  Spanish  cavaliers  were  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  at  having  their  dreams  of  glory  thus 
suddenly  dispelled;  when,  as  if  to  console  them,  the  enterprise 
of  Pedrarias  was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a  different  career  of 
adventure.  The  very  idea  of  an  unknown  sea  and  splendid 
empire,  where  never  European  ship  had  sailed  or  foot  had 
trodden,  broke  upon  the  imagination  with  the  vague  wonders 
of  an  Arabian  tale.  Even  the  countries  already  known,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  described  in  the 
usual  terms  of  exaggeration.  Gold  was  said  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  be  gathered  with  nets  out  of 
the  brooks  and  rivers;  insomuch  that  the  region  hitherto 
called  Terra  Firma  now  received  the  jwmpous  and  delusive 
appellation  of  CastiUa  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 

Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  youthful  cavaliers, 
who  had  prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign,  now  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers  to  Don  Pedrarias.  He  accepted 
their  services,  and  appointed  Seville  as  the  place  of  nsscni- 
blage.  The  sti*eets  of  that  ancient  city  soon  swarmed  with 
young  and  noble  cavaliers  splendidly  arrayed,  full  of  spirits, 
and  eager  for  the  sailing  of  the  Indian  armada.    Pedrarias, 
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on  liis  arrival  at  Seville,  made  a  general  review  of  bis  fa 
and  was  embarrassed  to  find  tlxat  the  number  amountbav 
three  thousand.    He  had  been  Ihnited  in  his  first  an 
to  twelve  hundred ;   on  representing  the  nature  of  the  case, 
however,  the  number  was  extended  to  fifteen  hundred; 
through  influence,  entreaty,  and  stratagem,  upwards  of ' 
thousand  eventually  embarked.*    Happy  did  he  think 
self  who  could  in  any  manner,  and  by  any  means,  gn  ao- 
mitted  on  board  of  the  squadron.    Nor    vas  this  eagenieBS 
for  the  enterprise   confined  merely  to  youn^  and  ")iio: 
and  ambitious   adventurers;   we  are   told    that    there       \ 
many  covetous   old   men,   who  offered  to  go  at  their  jwi 
expense,  without   seeking   any  pay  fi*om   the   king.     T 
every  eye  was  turned  with  desire  to  this  squadron  of      \ 
em   Argonauts,  as   it  lay  anchored   on   the    bosom  on 
Guadalquiver. 

The  pay  and  appointments  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  i 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in 
ting  out  the  armament ;  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition  ^ 
both  colonization  and  conquest.     Artillery  and  powder  i    b 
procured  from  Malaga.    Beside  the  usual  weapons,  bodi 
muskets,  cross-bows,   swords,   pikes,  lances,  and  Ne     oti 
targets,  there  was  armour  devised  of  quilted  cotton,  as 
light  and  better  adapted  to  the  chmate,  and  sufiSdentlypr 
against  the  weapons  of  the  Indians;    and  wooden  "'^ 
from  tho  Canary  Islands,  to  ward  off  the  i)oisoned  arrovB  a 
the  Caribs. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was,  by  royal  ordinance,  eler      \ 
into  the  metropoHtan  city  of  Golden  Castile,  and  a  liYam 
friar,  named  Juan  de  Quevedo,  was  appointed  as  hishop, 
powoi^s  to  decide  in  all  cases  of  conscience.     A  number 
fiHars  were  nominated  to  accompany  him,  and  he  "v 
vided  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  vessels  for  a  chi      l 

Among  the  various  regulations  made  for  the  good  oi      i 
infant  colony,  it  was  ordained  that  no  lawyers  shou      00 
admitted  there,  it  having  been  found  at  Hispaniola  and  « 
where,  that  they  were  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
ments,  by  fomenting  disputes  and  htigations.    The  ; 
affau's  Avere  to  be  entirely  confided  to  the  lioentiate  i 
de  Espinosa,  who  was  to  officiate  as  Alcalde  Mayor  or  cnua 
judge. 


*  Oviedo,  1.  ii.,  c.  7,  Ma 
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i*  ■  •  Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in  Spain.    Her 
A  name  was  Dofia  Isabella  de  Bobadilla;  she  was  niece  to  the 
■s^'Morchione^  de  Moya,  a  great  favourite  of  the  late  Queen 
'^  Isabella,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal 
Jr-  mistress  to  pafronize  Columbus.*    Her  niece  partook  of  her 
■£  high  and  generous  nature.    She  refused  to  remain  behind  in 
i  selfish  security,  but  declared  that  she  would  accompany  her 
5   husband  in  every  peril,  whether  by  sea  or  land.    This  self- 
devotion  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
:    fiihe  was  past  the  romantic  period  of  youth ;  and  that  she  had  a 
;   family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  whom  she  left  behind 
I    her  in  Spain. 

-  Don  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  use  great  indulgence 
:  towards  the  people  of  Darien,  who  had  been  the  followers  of 
Nicuesa,  and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe  of  all  the  gold  they  might 
have  collected  previous  to  his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nuiiez 
■  de  Balboa  alone  the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe. 
Pedrarias  was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  authority,  and 
to  call  him  to  strict  account  before  the  Alcalde  Mayor,  Gkispar 
de  Espinosa,  for  his  treatment  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail,  weighed  anchor 
at  St.  Lucar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1514,  and  swept  proudly  out 
of  the  Guadalquiver,  thronged  with  the  chivalrous  adventiu'ers 
for  Grolden  Castile.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  its 
departure,  when  Pedro  Arbolancho  arrived  with  the  tardy 
missions  of  Vasco  Nunez.  Had  he  arrived  a  few  days  sooner, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  f ortimes  of  his  friend ! 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  where 
he  announced  the  adventurous  and  successful  expedition  of 
Vasco  Nuiiez,  and  laid  before  the  king  the  pearls  and  golden 
ornaments  which  he  had  brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  dis- 
covery. King  Ferdinand  listened  with  charmed  attention  to 
this  tale  of  unknown  seas  and  wealthy  realms  added  to  his 
empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  imaginations  of  the  most  sage 
and  learned  with  golden  dreams,  and  anticipations  of  im- 
boimded  liches.  Old  Peter  Martyr,  who  received  letters 
fi'om  his  friends  in  Darien,  and  communicated  by  word  of 
mouth  with  those  who  came  from  thence,  writes  to  Leo  the 
Tenth  in  exulting  terms  of  this  event.      **SpaiQ,"  says  he, 


*  This  was  the  same  Marchioness  de  Moya,  who  during?  the  war  of  Granada, 
while  the  court  and  royal  army  were  encamped  before  Malaga,  was  mistaken  fof 
tlie  queen  by  a  Moorish  fanatic,  and  had  nearly  fallen  beneath  his  dagger. 
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"will  hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  pearls  the  greedy 
appetite  oi  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto  Cleo- 
patra and  YEso])as;  so  tliiit  henceforth  we  shall  neitlier  envy 
nor  reverence  the  niccj  fruitfulness  of  Trapoban  or  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Spaniards  will  not  need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig 
far  into  the  eartli,  n«)r  to  cut  asunder  moiuitains  in  quest  ol 
gold,  but  will  find  it  ])lonti fully,  in  a  nuimier,  on  the  upper 
einist  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sands  of  rivei-s  dried  up  by  the 
heats  of  summer.  C^ertaiuly  the  reverend  antiquity  obtamed 
not  so  great  a  heiu^fit  ot  nature,  nor  even  aspired  to  the  know- 
ledge thereof,  since  nevt^r  man  before,  from  the  known  world, 
penetrated  to  th(^s(»  unknown  regions."  * 

The  tidings  of  tliis  disf.'overy  at  once  made  all  Spain  resound 
with  the  pniises  ol;  Vasco  Xuiiez;  and  from  being  considered  a 
lawless  and  desi)erat(»  adventurer,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies 
as  a  worthy  successor  to  Cclumbus.  The  king  repented  of 
the  harshness  of  his  lale  measiu'es  towards  him,  and  ordered 
the  Bishoj:)  1' onseca  to  devise  some  mode  of  rewaaxling  his 
transcendent  services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ARRIVAL    AND    CiRAND    ENTRY    OF    DON  PEDRARIAS   DAVILA    DfTO 

DARIEN. 

WuiT.E  h  )nours  and  rewards  were  prepanng  in  Europe  for 
Vas(*o  Nufi'^z,  tint  indef a  titrable  commander,  inspired  by  his 
fortunes,  witli  re(lou])led  zeal  and  loftier  ambition,  was  exercis- 
ing the  patc»rn;il  forc^thought  and  discretion' of  a  patriotic 
governor  over  the  country  subjected  to  his  rule.  His  most 
str(Muious  ex(^i'tions  wei'(^  directed  to  bi-ing  tlio  neighbourhood 
of  Darien  into  such  a  str,te  of  cultivation  as  might  render  the 
settl(mient  indejxMident  of  Euro]K^  for  supplies.  The  town  wa** 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  contained  upwards  of 
two  hundred  hous(%>^  and  cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  Euro])eans.  all  men,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred Indians,  male  and  feinrJe.  Oivhards  and  gardens  had 
been  laid  out,  where  Eiu-opean  as  well  as  native  fruits  and 
vegetabl(?s  were  cultivated,  an.l  already  gave  promise  of  future 


*  r.  Murt.vr,  (k'cdd.  3,  chap.  iii.    Lok's  translation. 
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abundance.  Vasco  Nufiez  devised  all  kinds  of  means  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  his  people.  On  hoMays  they  had  their 
feivourite  national  sports  and  games,  and  particularly  tilting 
matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the  Spaniards  in 
those  days  were  extravagantly  fond.  Sometimes  he  gratified 
their  restless  and  roving  habits  by  sending  them  on  expedi- 
tions to  various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  its  resources,  and  to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  natives. 
He  was  so  successful  in  securing  the  amity  or  exciting  the  awe 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  Spaniard  might  go  singly  about 
the  land  in  perfect  safety;  while  his  own  followers  were 
zealous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  both  from  admiration  of  his 
past  exploits  and  from  hopes  of  soon  being  led  by  him  to  new 
discoveries  and  conquests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  **old  soldiers  of 
Darien,"  the  remnants  of  those  well-tried  adventurers  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojeda,  Nicuesa,  and  Vasco  Nunez. 
"They  were  hardened,"  says  he,  **to  abide  all  sorrows,  and 
were  exceedingly  tolerant  of  labour,  heat,  hunger,  and  watch- 
ing, insomuch  that  they  merrily  make  their  boast  that  they 
have  observed  a  longer  and  sharper  Lent  than  ever  your 
HoHness  enjoined,  since,  for  the  space  of  foiu*  years,  their  food 
has  been  lierbs  and  fruits,  with  now  and  then  fish,  and  very 
seldom  flesh."* 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well-seasoned  veterans  that  were 
imder  the  sway  of  Vasco  Nunez ;  and  the  colony  gave  signs  of 
rising  in  prosperity  under  his  active  and  fostering  manage- 
ment, when  in  the  month  of  June  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias 
Davila  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  new  governor 
were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  behold  the  anticipated 
wonders  of  the  land;  but  Pedrarias,  knowing  the  resolute 
character  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  the  devotion  of  his  followers, 
apprehended  some  diflBculty  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony. 
Anchoring,  therefore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  settle- 
ment, he  sent  a  messenger  on  shore  to  annoimce  his  arrival. 
The  envoy,  having  heard  so  much  in  Spain  of  the  prowess  and 
exploits  of  Vasco  Nunez  and  the  riches  of  Golden  Castile, 
expect-ed,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  blustering  warrior,  maintaining 
barbaric  state  in  the  govermuent  which  he  had  usurped. 
Great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  to  find  this  redoubta- 

*  p.  Martyr,  decad.  3,  c.  ill.    Lok's  trariKlation. 
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ble  hero  a  plain,  unassuming  man,  clad  in  a  cotton  frock  and 
drawers,  and  hempen  sandals,  directing  and  aiding  the  labour 
of  several  Indians  who  were  thatching  a  cottage  in  which  he 
resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  respectfully,  and  announced 
the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as  governor  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Vasco  Nuiiez  may  have  felt  at  this  inteUigence, 
he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  answered  the  messeng-er  with 
great  discretion:  **  Tell  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,"  said  he,  *'that 
he  is  welcome,  that  I  congi-atulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival,  and 
am  ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his  orders." 

The  little  community  of  rough  and  daring  adventurers  was 
immediately  in  an  uproar  when  they  foimd  a  new  governor 
had  arrived.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Vasco 
Nunez  were  disposed  to  sally  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel 
the  intruder ;  but  they  were  restrained  by  their  more  consider- 
ate chieftain,  who  prepared  to  receive  the  new  governor  with 
all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  accom- 
panied by  his  heroic  wife,  Dofia  Isabella;  who,  according  to  old 
Peter  Mai'tyr,  had  sustained  the  roarings  and  rages  of  the 
ocean  mth  no  less  stout  courage  than  either  her  husband  or 
even  the  mariners  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges 
of  the  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  men,  all  weU  armed.  He  led  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  him  was  the  bishop  of  Darien  in  his 
robes ;  while  a  brilliant  train  of  youthful  cavaliers,  in  glittering 
armour  and  brocade,  formed  a  kind  of  body-guard. 

All  this  pomp  and  splendour  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  humble  state  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  who  came  forth  unarmed, 
in  simple  attire,  accompanied  by  his  coimcillors  and  a  handful 
of  the  **old  soldiers  of  Darien,"  scarred  and  battered,  and 
grown  half  wild  in  Indian  warfare,  but  without  weapons,  and 
in  garments  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Vasco  Nuiiez  saluted  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  with  profoiind 
reverence,  and  promised  him  implicit  obedience,  both  in  his 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  community.  Having  en- 
tered the  town,  he  conducted  his  distingiushed  guests  to  his 
stiTiw-thatched  habitation,  where  he  had  caused  a  repast  to  be 
prepared  of  such  cheer  as  his  means  afforded,  consisting  of 
roots  and  fniits,  maize  and  casava  bread,  with  no  other  bever- 
afjco  than  water  from  the  river;  a  sorry  palace  and  a  meagre 
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banquet  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay  cavaliers,  who  had  anticipated 
far  other  things  from  the  usuiper  of  Golden  Castile.  Vasco 
Nufiez,  however,  acquitted  himself  in  his  humhle  wigwam 
with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  a  prince,  and  showed  that 
the  dignity  of  an  entertainment  depends  more  upon  the  giver 
than  the  feast.  In  the  meantime  a  plentiful  supply  of  European 
provisions  was  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  a  temporary  abund- 
ance was  diffused  through  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


perfidious  conduct  of  don  pedrarias  towards  vasco 

nuSez. 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don  Pedrarias 
held  a  private  conference  with  Vasco  Nufiez  in  presence  of  the 
historian  Oviedo,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  as  the  public 
notary  of  the  colony.  The  governor  commenced  by  assuring 
him  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  treat  him  with  groat 
favour  and  distinction,  to  consult  him  about  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  to  apply  to  him  for  information  relative  to  the 
smrounding  country.  At  the  same  time  he  professed  the  most 
amicable  feelings  on  his  own  part,  and  an  intention  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsels  in  all  public  measures. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  of  a  frank,  confiding  nature,  and  was  so 
captivated  by  this  imexpected  courtesy  and  kindness,  that  he 
threw  off  all  caution  and  reserve,  and  opened  his  whole  soul  to 
the  politic  courtier.  Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  com- 
municative mood  to  draw  from  him  a  minute  and  ^ble  state- 
ment in  writing,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  and 
the  information  collected  respecting  various  parts  of  the  coim- 
try ;  the  route  by  which  he  had  traveled  the  moimtains;  his 
discovery  of  the  South  Sea;  the  situation  and  reputed  wealth 
of  the  Pearl  Islands ;  the  rivers  and  ravines  most  productive  of 
gold ;  together  with  the  names  and  territories  of  the  various 
caciques  with  whom  he  had  made  treaties. 

When  Pedrarias  had  thus  beguiled  the  unsuspecting  soldier 
of  all  the  information  necessary  for  his  piurposes,  he  dropped 
the  mask,  and  within  a  few  days  proclaimed  a  judicial  scrutiny 
into  the  conduct  of  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  officers.    It  was  to 
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be  conducted  by  the  Licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who  had 
come  out  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The  Licentiate  was 
an  inexperienced  lawyei*,  having  but  recently  left  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca.  He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  flexi- 
ble in  his  opinions,  and  prone  to  be  guided  or  governed  by 
others.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  Quevedo,  the  Bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as  Vasco 
Nuiiez  knew  the  importance  of  this  prelate  in  the  colony,  he 
had  taken  care  to  secure  him  to  his  interests  by  paying  him 
the  most  profound  deference  and  respect,  and  by  giving  him  a 
share  in.  his  agricultural  enterprises  and  his  schemes  of  traffic;. 
In  fact,  the  good  bishop  looked  upon  him  as  one  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  temporal  prosperity,  to  which  he  was 
by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the  influence  of  the  prelate, 
therefore,  the  Alcalde  conunenced  his  investigation  fti  the  most 
favourable  manner.  He  went  largely  into  an  examination 
of  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  of  thQ  nature  and 
extent  of  his  various  services.  The  governor  was  alarmed  at 
the  course  which  the  inquiry  was  taking.  If  thus  conducted, 
it  would  but  serve  to  iQustrate  the  merits  and  elevate  the  repu- 
tation of  the  man  whom  it  was  his  interest  and  intent  to  ruin. 
To  coimteract  it  he  inunediately  set  on  foot  a  secret  and  invid- 
ious course  of  interrogatories  of  the  followers  of  Nicuesa  and 
Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testimony  which  might  support  the 
charge  against  Vasco  Nunez  of  usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse 
of  power.  The  bishop  and  the  Alcalde  received  information  of 
this  inquisition,  carried  on  thus  secretly,  and  without  their 
sanction.  They  remonstrated  warmly  against  it,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors  in  the  government;  and 
they  spumed  the  testimony  of  the  followers  of  Ojeda  and 
Nicuesa,  as  being  dictated  and  discoloured  by  ancient  enmity. 
Vasco  Nuiiez  was,  therefore,  acquitted  by  them  of  the  crimi- 
nal charges  made  against  him,  though  he  remained  involved  in 
difiiculties  from  the  suits  brought  against  liini  by  individuals, 
for  losses  and  damages  occasioned  by  his  measiu^es. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  insisted  upon 
the  guilt  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  which  he  pretended  to  have  estab- 
lished to  his  conviction  by  his  secret  investigations ;  and  he 
even  determined  to  send  him  in  chains  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  for 
the  death  o  I  Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  offences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the  bishop  that 
Vasco  Nuiiez  should  leave  the  colony;  he  therefore  managed 
to  awaken  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  governor  as  to  the 
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effect  of  his  proposed  measure.  He  intimated  that  the  arrival 
of  Vasco  Nufiez  in  Spain  would  be  signalized  by  triumph 
rather  than  disgrace.  By  that  time  his  grand  discoveries 
would  be  blazoned  to  the  world,  and  would  atone  for  all  his 
faults.  He  would  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation, 
with  favour  by  the  king,  and  would  probably  be  sent  hsudk  to 
the  colony  clothed  with  new  dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a  perplexing  dilemma  by  these  sug- 
gestions; his  violent  proceedings  against  Vasco  Nufiez  were 
also  in  some  measure  restrained  by  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
Dofia  Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  who  felt  a  great  respect  and  sympathy 
for  the  discoverer.  In  his  perplexity,  the  wily  governor 
adopted  a  middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain  Vasco  Nufiez 
at  Darien  under  a  cloud  of  imputation,  which  would  gradually 
impair  his  popularity ;  while  his  patience  and  means  would  be 
silently  consumed  by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  property  which  had  been  seques- 
ti'ated  was  restored  to  him. 

While  Pedrarias  treated  Vasco  Nufiez  with  this  severity,  he 
failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans  of  that  able  commander. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  establish  a  Hne  of  posts  across  the 
mountains  between  Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  his 
eager  desire  to  execute  this  before  any  order  should  arrive 
from  the  king  in  favour  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  credit  of  having  colonized  the  coast,  and  Vasco 
Nufiez  merely  that  of  having  discovered  and  visited  iti* 
Before  he  could  complete  these  arrangements,  however, 
unlooked-for  calamities  fell  upon  the  settlement,  that  for  a 
time  interrupted  every  project,  and  made  every  one  turn  his 
thoughts  merely  to  his  own  security. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CALAMITIES  OP  THE  SPANISH  CAVALIERS  AT  DARIEN. 

The  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  which,  while  they  kept  off  the  breezes  so  grate- 
ful in  a  sultry  cHmate,  reflected  and  concentrated  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  insomuch  that  at  noontide  the  heat  was  insupportable; 

•  Oviedo,  Hist.  IM.,  p.  3,  c.  8. 
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the  river  which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a  muddy  channel 
and  bordered  by  marshes ;  overhanging  forests  added  to  the 
general  humidity,  and  the  very  sod  on  which  the  town  was 
built  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  there  would  ooze  forth  brackish  water.* 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  this  kind,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 
Many  of  those  who  had  recently  arrived  were  swept  off 
speedily;  Pedrarias  himself  fell  sick  and  was  removed,  with 
most  of  his  people,  to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  river  Corobari; 
the  malady,  however,  continued  to  increase.  The  provisions 
which  had  been  brought  out  in  the  ships  had  been  partly  dam- 
aged by  the  sea,  the  residue  grew  scanty,  and  the  people  were 
put  upon  short  allowance ;  the  debility  thus  produced  increased 
the  ravages  of  the  disease ;  at  length  the  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted and  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these  calamities; 
even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed  beneath  them ;  but  to 
none  were  they  more  fatal  than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cava- 
liers who  had  once  gUttered  so  gaily  about  the  streets  of 
Seville,  and  had  come  out  to  the  new  world  elated  with  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  From  the  very  moment  of  their 
landing  they  had  been  disheartened  at  the  savage  scenes 
aroimd  them,  and  disgusted  with  the  squalid  life  they  were 
doomed  to  lead.  They  shnmk  with  disdain  from  the  labours 
with  which  alone  wealth  was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of 
gold  and  pearls,  and  were  impatient  of  the  humble  exertions 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  existence.  As  the  famine 
increased,  their  case  became  desperate ;  for  they  were  unable 
to  help  themselves,  and  their  rank  and  dignity  commanded 
neither  deference  nor  aid  at  a  time  when  conmion  misery 
made  every  one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who  had  mortgaged 
estates  in  Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuously  for  their 
Italian  campaign,  now  perished  for  lack  of  food.  Some  would 
bo  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crinLson  silk,  or  some  garment  of 
rich  brocade,  for  a  pound  of  Indian  bread  or  European  biscuit; 
others  sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the  herbs 
and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal  cavaliers  abso- 
lutely expii'cd  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets. 

In  this  wretched  way.  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  month, 
perished  seven  hundred  of  the  Httle  army  of  youthful  and 
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buoyant  spirits  who  had  embarked  with  Pedrarias.  The 
bodies  of  some  remained  for  a  day  or  two  without  sepulture, 
their  friends  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  bury  them. 
Unable  to  remedy  the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  permission  for  his 
men  to  flee  from  it.  A  ship-load  of  starving  adventurers 
departed  for  Cuba,  where  some  of  them  joined  the  standard  of 
Diego  Velasquez,  who  was  colonizing  that  island ;  others  made 
their  way  back  to  Spain,  where  they  arrived  broken  in  health, 
in  spirits,  and  in  fortime. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FRUITLESS  EXPEDITION  OF  PEDRARIAS. 

The  departure  of  so  many  hungry  mouths  was  some  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  colony ;  and  Pedrarias,  having  recovered 
from  his  malady,  bestirred  himself  to  send  expeditions  in  vari- 
ous directions  for  the  purpose  of  foraging  the  cotmtry  and 
collecting  the  treasure. 

These  expeditions,  however,  were  entrusted  to  his  own 
favourites  and  partisans;  while  Vasco  Nufiez,  the  man  most 
competent  to  carry  them  into  effect,  remained  idle  and  n^- 
lected.  A  judicial  inquiry,  tardily  carried  on,  overshadowed 
him,  and  though  it  substantiated  nothing,  served  to  embarrass 
his  actions,  to  cool  his  friends,  and  to  give  him  the  air  of  a 
public  delinquent.  Indeed,  to  the  other  evils  of  the  colony  was 
now  added  that  of  excessive  litigation,  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
putes concerning  the  government  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  which 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Alcalde  Espinosa,  if  the  law-suits  should  be  divided  among  the 
people,  at  least  forty  would  fall  to  each  man's  share.*  This 
too  was  in  a  colony  into  which  the  government  had  com- 
manded that  no  lawyer  should  be  admitted. 

Wearied  and  irritated  by  the  check  which  had  been  given  to 
his  favourite  enterprises,  and  confident  of  the  ultimate  appro- 
bation of  the  king,  Vasco  Nunez  now  determined  to  take  his 
f  ortimes  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand 
project  of  etploring  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains.    For 

*  Herrera,  aecad.  2,  L  t  c.  1. 
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this  purpose  he  privately  despatched  one  Andres  Garabito  to 
Cuba  to  enUst  men,  and  to  make  the  requisite  provisions  for  an 
expedition  across  the  isthmus,  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  for 
the  founding  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
from  whence  ho  proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by  sea  and 
land. 

While  Vasco  Nunez  awaited  the  return  of  Grarabito,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  beholding  various  of  his  colonizhig  plans 
pursued  and  marred  by  Pedrarias.  Among  other  enterprises, 
the  governor  despatched  his  lieutenant-general,  Juan  do 
Ayora,  at  the  head  of  four  hundi^ed  men,  to  visit  the  provinces 
of  those  caciques  Avith  whom  Vasco  Nunez  had  sojourned  and 
made  treaties  on  his  expedition  to  the  Southern  Sea-  Ayora 
partook  of  the  rash  and  domineering  spirit  of  Pedrarias,  and 
hai'assed  and  devastated  the  countries  which  he  pretended  to 
explore.  He  was  received  with  amity  and  confidence  by  vari- 
ous caciques  who  had  formed  treaties  with  Vasco  Nunez ;  but 
ho  repaid  their  hospitality  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  seizing 
upon  their  property,  taking  from  them  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  often  tortiu'ing  them  to  make  them  reveal  their 
hidden  or  supposed  treasures.  Among  those  treated  with  this 
perfidy,  we  grieve  to  emunerate  the  youthful  cacique  who  first 
gave  Vasco  Nunez  information  of  the  sea  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  enormities  of  Ayora  and  of  other  captains  of  Pedrarias 
produced  the  usual  effect ;  the  natives  were  roused  to  desper- 
ate resistance;  caciques  who  had  been  faithful  friends,  were 
converted  into  furious  enemies,  and  the  expedition  ended  in 
disappointment  and  disaster. 

Tlie  adherents  of  Vasco  Nmlez  did  not  fail  to  contrast  these 
disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which  had  been  conducted 
with  so  much  glory  and  advantage  by  their  favourite  com- 
mander ;  and  their  sneers  and  reproaches  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  jealous  and  irritable  disposition  of  Pedrarias,  that  he 
determined  to  employ  tlieir  idol  in  a  service  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  attended  with  defeat  and  to  impair  his  popularity. 
None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  purpose  than  an  expedition 
to  Dobayba,  where  he  had  once  ah*eady  attempted  in  vain  to 
penetrate,  and  where  so  many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  the  natives. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SECX>KD    ftXPBBinON    OP  VASOO    NUSeZ    IN   QUEST  OF  THE   GOLD 

TEMPLE  OP  DOBAYBA. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dobayba  and  the  treasures  of  its  golden 
temple  had  continued  to  form  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
Spanish  adventurers.  It  was  ascertained  that  Vasco  Nufiez 
had  stopi)ed  short  of  the  wealthy  region  on  his  former  expedi- 
tion, and  had  mistaken  a  frontier  village  for  the  residence  of 
the  cacique.  The  enterprise  of  the  temple  was  therefore  still 
to  he  achieved;  and  it  was  soKcited  hy  several  of  the  cavaliers 
in  the  train  of  Pedrarias  with  aU  the  chivalrous  ardour  of  that 
romantic  age.  Indeed,  common  report  had  invested  the  enter- 
prise with  difficulties  and  danger  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ani- 
hition  of  the  keenest  seeker  of  adventure.  The  savages  who 
inhahited  that  part  of  the  country  were  coin-ageous  and  adroit. 
They  fought  hy  water  as  weU  as  hy  land,  forming  amhudcades 
with  their  canoes  in  the  hays  and  rivers.  The  country  was 
intersected  hy  dreary  fens  and  morasses,  infested  hy  all  kinds 
of  reptiles.  Clouds  of  gnats  |^d  musquitoes  filled  the  air; 
there  were  large  bats  also,  supposed  to  have  the  baneful  prop- 
erties of  the  vampire ;  alligators  lurked  in  the  waters,  and  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  fens  were  said  to  be  the  dens  of  dra- 
gons I* 

Besides  these  objects  of  terror,  both  true  and  fabulous,  the 
6ld  historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  mention  of  another  mon- 
strous animal  said  to  infest  this  golden  region,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  cited,  as  showing  the  imaginary  dangers  with 
which  the  active  minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unex- 
plored wilderness  around  them. 

According  to  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had  occurred 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  a  violent  tempest, 
or  rather  hurricane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dobayba,  which 
demolished  houses,  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  laid  waste 
whole  forests.  When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the  af- 
frighted inhabitants  ventured  to  look  abroad,  they  f oimd  that 
two  monstrous  animals  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by 
the  hurricane.    According  to  their  accoimts,  they  were  not 

*  P.  Martyr. 
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unlike  the  ancient  harpies,  and  one  being  smaller  than  the 
other  was  supposed  to  be  its  young.  They  had  the  faces  of 
women,  with  the  claws  and  wings  of  eagles,  and  were  of  such 
prodigious  size  that  the  very  boughs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
alighted  broke  beneath  them.  They  would  swoop  down  and 
carry  off  a  man  as  a  hawk  would  bear  off  a  chicken,  flying 
with  him  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  tear 
him  in  pieces  and  devour  him.  For  some  time  they  were  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  land,  imtil  the  Indians  succeeded  in 
killing  the  old  one  by  stratagem,  and  hanging  her  on  their  long 
spears,  bore  her  through  all  the  towns  to  assuage  the  alarm  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  yoimger  harpy,  says  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, was  never  seen  afterwards.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true  and  fabulous,  with  which 
the  land  of  Dobayba  was  said  to  abound;  and,  in  fact,  the  very 
Indians  had  such  a  dread  of  its  dark  and  dismal  naorasses, 
that  in  their  joumeyings  they  carefully  avoided  them,  prefer- 
ring the  cir«uitous  and  rugged  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaHers,  as  has  been  observed,  were 
stimulated,  rather  than  deterred,  by  these  dangers,  and  con- 
tended for  the  honoiu'  of  the  expedition ;  but  Pedrarias  selected 
his  rival  for  the  task,  hoping,  as  has  been  hinted,  that  it  would 
involve  him  in  disgrace.  Va^^o  Nunez  promptly  a<;cepted  the 
enterprise,  for  his  pride  was  concerned  in  its  success.  Two 
hundred  resolute  men  were  given  to  him  for  the  purpose;  but 
his  satisfaction  was  diminished  when  he  found  that  Luis  Car- 
rillo,  an  officer  of  Pedrarias,  who  had  failed  in  a  perflous 
enterprise,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  conunand. 

Few  particulars  remain  to  us  of  the  events  of  this  afiEair. 
They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and,  traversing  the  gulf, 
arrived  at  the  river  which  flowed  down  from  the  region  of 
Dobayba.  They  were  not  destined,  however,  to  achieve  the 
entei*prise  of  the  golden  temple.  As  they  were  proceeding 
rather  confidently  and  unguardedly  up  the  river,  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  and  surroiuided  by  an  immense  swarm  of 
canoes,  filled  with  armed  savages,  which  darted  out  from  lurk- 
ing places  along  the  shores.  Some  of  the  Indians  assailed  them 
with  lances,  others  with  clouds  of  arrows,  while  some,  plung- 
ing into  the  water,  endeavoured  to  overturn  their  canoes.  In 
this  way  one-half  of  the  Spaniai'ds  were  killed  or  drowned. 
Among  the  number  fell  Luis  CarriUo,  pierced  through  the 
.     .  ■  ^-^^^— »»^^.^^— ^.»^ 

♦  p.  Martyr,  decod.  7,  c.  10. 
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breast  by  an  Indian  lance.  Vasco  Nufiez  himself  was  wound- 
ed, and  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  shore  with  the 
residue  of  his  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him  and  kept  up  a  skirmishing  attack, 
but  he  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  when  he  silently  aban- 
doned the  shore  of  the  rirer,  and  directed  his  retreat  towards 
Daiien  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and 
dangers  and  horrors  which  beset  him  and  the  remnant  of  his 
men,  as  they  traversed  rugged  mountains  or  struggled  through 
these  fearful  morasses,  of  which  they  had  heard  such  terrific 
tales.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settlement  of 
Barien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Vasco  Nufiez 
returned  thus  foiled  and  wounded,  and  taunted  his  adherents 
with  their  previous  boastings.  The  latter,  however,  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  the  unfortunate  Carrillo.  "Vasco  Nufiez," 
said  they,  **  had  always  absolute  command  in  his  former  enter- 
prises, but  in  this  he  has  beon  embarrassed  by  an  associate. 
Had  the  expedition  been  confided  to  him  alone,  the  event  had 
been  far  different." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  KING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  VASCO  NUfte— ARRIVAL 
OF  GARABITO— ARREST  OF  VASOO  NUSeZ.— (1515.) 

About  this  time  despatches  arrived  from  Spain  that  promised 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nufiez  and  to  the 
general  affairs  of  the  colony.  They  were  written  after  the 
tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation 
of  so  many  important  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Vasco  Nufiez,  the  king  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  his  merits  and  services,  and  constituted  him  Adelantado 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Panama 
and  Coyba,  though  subordinate  to  the  general  command  of  Pe- 
drarias. A  letter  was  likewise  written  by  the  king  to  Pe- 
drarias, informing  him  of  this  appointment,  and  ordermg  him 
to  consult  Vasco  Nufiez  on  all  public  affairs  of  importance. 
This  was  a  humiliating  blow  to  the  pride  and  consequence  of 
Pedrarias,  but  ho  hoped  to  paiTy  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as  all 
letters  from  Spam  were  first  delivered  into  his  hands,  he  with- 
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held  that  intended  for  Vasco  NufLez,  until  ho  should  deter- 
mine what  course  of  conduct  to  adopt.  The  latter,  however, 
heard  of  the  circiunstance,  as  did  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Darien.  The  prelate  made  loud  complaints  of  this  interrup- 
tion of  the  royal  correspondence,  which  he  denounced,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 

Upon  this  the  governor  called  a  council  of  his  public  officers; 
and,  after  imparting  the  contents  of  his  letter,  requested  their 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  investing  Vasco  Nufiez  with 
the  dignities  thus  gi-anted  to  him.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Espi- 
nosa,  had  left  the  paii^y  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to 
the  governor.  He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  offices  ought 
in  no  wise  to  be  given  to  Vasco  Nunez,  until  the  king  should 
be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  inquest  which  was  still  going 
on  against  him.  In  this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
treasurer  and  the  accountant.  The  bishop  replied,  indig- 
nantly, that  it  was  presumptuous  and  disloyal  in  them  to 
dispute  the  commands  of  the  king,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
rewards  conscientiously  given  by  him  to  a  meritorious  subject. 
In  this  way,  he  added,  they  were  defeating,  by  their  pas- 
sions, the  grateful  intentions  of  their  sovereign.  The  governor 
was  overawed  by  the  honest  warmth  of  the  bishop,  and  pro- 
fessed to  accord  with  him  in  opinion.  The  coimcil  lasted  imtil 
midnight ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles  and  digni- 
ties should  be  conferred  on  Vasco  Nunez  on  the  following 
day.* 

Pcdrarias  and  his  officers  reflected,  however,  that  if  the 
jurisdiction  impUed  by  these  titles  were  absolutely  vested  in 
Vasco  Nunez,  the  government  of  Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro 
would  vii-tually  be  reduced  to  a  trifling  matter ;  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  adopt  a  middle  course ;  to  grant  him  the  empty 
titles,  but  to  make  him  give  security  not  to  enter  ui)on  the 
actual  government  of  the  territories  in  question,  imtil  Pe- 
drarias  should  give  him  pennission.  The  bishop  and  Vasco 
Nuiiez  assented  to  this  ai'rangemont ;  satisfied,  for  the  present, 
with  securing  the  titles,  and  tr  isting  to  the  course  of  events  to 
get  dominion  over  the  territories,  t 


*  Oviedo,  part  2,  c.  9,  IVrs.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  present  at  this  consultation, 
and  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  opinions  {jiven  on  the  occasion,  which  the  parties 
signed  with  their  proper  hands. 

t  Oviedo,  part  2,  u.  1),  MS. 
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The  nQw  honours  of  Vasco  Nufiez  were  now  promulgated  to 
the  world,  and  he  was  every  where  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Adelantado.  His  old  friends  lifted  up  their  heads  with  exulta- 
tion, and  new  adherents  flocked  to  his  standard.  Parties  be- 
gan to  form  for  him  and  for  Pedrarias,  for  it  was  deemed  im- 
possible they  could  continue  long  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these  circimi- 
stances ;  and  he  regarded  the  newly  created  Adelantado  as  a 
dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious  foe.  Just  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, Andres  Garabito,  the  agent  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  arrived  on 
the  coast  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  procured  at  Cuba,  and  had 
freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  seventy  resolute 
men,  for  the  secret  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  anchored  six  leagues  from  the  harbour,  and  sent 
word  privately  to  Vasco  Nunez  of  his  arrival. 

Information  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias,  that  a 
mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hovering  on  the 
coast,  and  holding  secret  communication  with  his  rival.  The 
suspicious  temper  of  the  governor  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
He  fancied  some  treasonable  plot  against  his  authority;  his 
passions  mingled  with  his  fears;  and,  in  the  first  burst  of  his 
fury,  he  ordered  that  Vasco  Nunez  should  be  seized  and  con- 
fined in  a  wooden  cage.  The  Bishop  of  Darien  interposed  in 
time  to  prevent  an  indignity  which  it  might  have  been  im- 
possible to  expiate.  He  prevailed  upon  the  passionate  gover- 
nor, not  merely  to  retract  the  order  respecting  the  cage,  but  to 
examine  the  whole  matter  with  coolness  and  dehberation.  The 
result  proved  that  his  suspicions  had  been  erroneous ;  and  that 
the  armament  had  been  set  on  foot  without  any  treasonable  in- 
tent. Vasco  Nunez  was  therefore  set  at  Hberty,  after  having 
agreed  to  certain  precautionary  conditions;  but  he  remained 
cast  down  in  spirit  and  impoverished  in  fortune,  by  the  har- 
assing measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


EXPEDITION  OF  MORALES  AND  PIZARRO  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
PAOIFIO  OCEAN — THEIR  VISIT  TO  THE  PEARL  ISLANDS — THEIR 
DISASTROUS  RETURN  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  in- 
tercession, endeavoured  to  persuade  the  governor  to  go  still 
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further,  and  to  peiinit  the  departure  of  Vasco  Nunez  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea.  The  jealousy  of  PedLrarias,  hov- 
evcr,  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  hsten  to  such  counsel 
Ho  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
anxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  explored,  which 
promised  such  abundant  treasures ;  but  he  feared  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  Vasco  Nunez,  by  adding  such  an  enterprise 
to  the  number  of  his  achievements.  Pedraiias,  therefore,  set 
on  foot  an  expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave  the 
command  to  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Gaspar  Morales. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  had 
already  been  to  those  parts  in  the  train  of  Vasco  Nunex,  and 
who  soon  rose  to  impoiijance  in  the  present  enterprise  by  bis 
fierce  courage  and  domineering  genius. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  incidents  of  this  expedition  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  narration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the  isth- 
mus by  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  route  than  that  which 
had  been  taken  by  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
the  South  Sea  at  the  territories  of  a  cacique  named  Tutibra,  by 
whom  they  were  amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object 
was  to  visit  the  Pearl  Islands :  the  cacique,  however,  had  but 
four  canoes,  whicli  were  insufficiant  to  contain  their  whole 
party.  One-half  of  their  number,  therefore,  remained  at  the 
village  of  Tutibra,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named 
Penalosa;  the  residue  embarked  in  the  canoes  with  Morales 
and  Pizarro.  After  a  stormy  and  perilous  voyage,  they  landed 
on  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  they  had  some  skinmsh- 
ing  with  the  natives,  and  thence  made  their  way  to  the  princi- 
pal island  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which,  from  the  report  of  its 
great  i)earl  fisheiy,  Vasco  Nunez  had  given  the  name  of  Isla 
Rica. 

The  cacique  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
nc^ighbouring  coasts,  invading  the  main  land  with  fleets  of 
canoos,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  His 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  was  worthy  of  his  fame.  Four 
times  did  he  saUy  forth  to  defend  his  territory,  and  as  often 
was  he  repulsed  vdtYi  great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  over- 
whelmed with  teri'or  at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
at  their  ferocious  bloodhounds.  Finding  all  resistcmce  un- 
availing, the  cacique  was  at  length  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
His  prayei's  being  granted,  he  rer^eived  the  conquerors  into 
his  linbitatiou,  wliich  was  well  built,  and  of  immense  size. 
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Here  he  brought  them,  as  a  peace-offering,  a  basket  curiously 
wrought,  and  filled  with  pearls  of  great  beauty.  Among  these 
were  two  of  extraordinary  size  and  value.  One  weighed 
twenty-five  carats ;  the  other  was  of  the  size  of  a  Muscadine 
pear,  weighing  upwards  of  three  drachms,  and  of  oriental  col- 
our and  lustre.  The  cacique  considered  himself  more  than  re- 
paid by  a  present  of  hatchets,  beads,  and  hawks'-bells:  and,  on 
the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his  joy,  observed,  **  These  things  I 
can  turn  to  useful  purpose,  but  of  what  value  are  those  pearls 
to  me?" 

Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  Morales  and  Pizarro  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wooden  tower,  commanding  an  unboimded  prospect. 
**  Behold,  before  you,"  said  he,  *'the  infinite  sea,  which  ex- 
tends even  beyond  the  sun  beams.  As  to  these  islands  which 
lie  to  the  right  and  left,  they  are  all  subject  to  my  sway. 
They  possess  but  Httle  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of  the  sea 
around  them  are  full  of  pearls.  Continue  to  be  my  friends, 
and  you  shall  have  as  many  as  you  desire ;  for  I  value  your 
friendship  more  than  pearls,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  will 
never  forfeit  it." 

He  then  pointed  to  the  main  land,  where  it  stretched  tiK 
wards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  mountain,  until  the  summit 
of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance,  and  was  scarcely  seen  above 
the  watery  horizon.  In  that  direction,  he  said,  there  lay  a 
vast  country  of  inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a  mighty 
nation.  He  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  ru- 
mours which  the  Spaniards  had  frequently  heard  about  the 
great  kingdom  of  Peru.  Pizarro  hstened  greedily  to  his  words, 
and  while  his  eye  followed  the  finger  of  the  cacique,  as  it 
ranged  along  the  line  of  shadowy  coast,  his  daring  mind  kin- 
dled with  the  thought  of  seeking  this  golden  empire  beyond 
the  waters.* 

Before  leaving  the  island,  the  two  captains  impressed  the 
cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile, that  he  agreed  to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  render  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  pearls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  safety  to  the  mainland,  though 
to  a  different  place  from  that  where  tliey  had  embarked.  Gas- 
par  Morales  sent  his  relation,  Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men 


*  Herrera,  d.  2, 1.  i.  c.  iv.    P.  Mnrtyr.  d.  3.  c  x. 
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in  quest  of  Penalosa  and  his  companions,  who  had  remained  in 
the  village  of  Tutibra. 

Unfortunately  fur  the  Spaniards,  during  the  absence  of  the 
commandei»s,  this  Pefialosa  had  so  exasperated  the  natives  by 
his  misconduct,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the 
caciques  along  the  coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers, 
when  the  party  should  return  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  on  their  way  in 
quest  of  Pefialosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  a 
cacique  named  Chuchama,  who  was  one  of  the  conspii'ators. 
They  were  entertained  with  pretended  hospitaUty.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  the  house  in  which  they  were 
sleeping  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  most  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed. Chuchama  then  prepared  with  his  confederates  to 
attack  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  who  remained  with 
Morales  and  Pizarro. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  there  was  among  the  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands  a  cacique  named  Chi- 
ruca,  who  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  conspirators. 
Some  circumstances  in  his  conduct  excited  their  suspicions; 
they  put  him  to  the  torture  and  drew  from  him  a  relation  of 
the  massacre  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack  with 
which  they  were  menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  the  over^ 
whelming  danger  which  surrounded  them.  Concealing  their 
agitation,  however,  they  compelled  Chiruca  to  send  a  message 
to  each  of  the  confederate  caciques,  inviting  him  to  a  secret 
conference,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  important  informa- 
tion. The  caciques  came  at  the  summons:  they  were  thus 
taken  one  by  one  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  put  in  cbain& 
Just  at  this  juncture  Pefialosa  arrived  with  thirty  men  who 
had  remained  with  him  at  Tutibra.  Their  anival  was  hailed 
mth  joy  by  tlieir  comrades,  who  had  given  them  up  for  lost 
Encouraged  by  this  unexpected  rointorcement,  the  Spaniards 
now  attacked  by  surprise  the  main  body  of  confederate  In- 
dians, who,  being  ignorant  of  the  discovery  of  their  plot,  stnd 
capture  of  their  caci(|iies,  were  awaiting  the  return  of  the  lat- 
ter in  a  state  of  neghgont  security. 

Pizarro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak 
with  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago !  It  was  a  slaughter 
rather  than  a  battle,  for  the  In<lians  were  imprepared  for  re- 
sistance. Before  sunrise,  seven  hundred  lay  dertd  upon  the 
fi^^id.    Returning  from  the  massacre,  the  commandera  doome-.l 
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the  caciques  who  were  in  chains  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
bloodhoimds;  nor  was  even  Chiruca  spared  from  this  sanguis 
nary  sentence.  Notwithstanding  this  bloody  revenge,  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  commanders  was  still  unappeased,  and 
they  set  off  to  surprise  the  village  of  a  cacique  named  Biru, 
who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael.  He 
was  famed  for  valour  and  for  cruelty ;  his  dwelling  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  weapons  and  other  trophies  of  those  whom  he 
had  vanquished ;  and  he  was  said  never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  daybreak  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Biru  escaped  from  his 
burning  habitation,  raUied  his  people,  kept  up  a  galling  fight 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  and*  handled  the 
Spaniards  so  roughly,  that,  when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they 
did  not  venture  to  pursue  him,  but  returned  right  gladly  from 
his  territory.  According  to  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  derived  its  name  from  this  warlike  cacique, 
through  a  blunder  of  the  early  discoverers;  the  assertion, 
however,  is  behoved  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Spanish  had  pushed  their  bloody  revenge  to  an  extreme, 
and  were  now  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  recoil.  In  the  fury 
of  their  passions,  they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  but  a 
handful  of  men  surrounded  by  savage  nations.  Eotuming 
wearied  and  disheartened  from  the  battle  with  Biru,  they  wore 
waylaid  and  assaulted  by  a  host  of  Indians  led  on  by  the  son 
of  Chiruca.  A  javelin  from  his  hand  pierced  one  of  tho 
Spaniards  through  the  breast  and  came  out  between  the 
shoulders;  several  others  were  wounded,  and  the  remainder 
were  harassed  by  a  galHng  fire  kept  up  from  among  rocks 
and  bushes. 

Dismayed  at  the  implacable  vengeance  they  had  aroused,  the 
Spaniards  hastened  to  abandon  these  hostile  shores  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Darien.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  mere  departure  of  the  in- 
truders. They  followed  them  perseveringly  for  seven  days, 
hanging  on  their  skirts,  and  harassing  them  by  continual 
alarms.  Morales  and  Pizarro,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  their 
pursuit,  endeavoured  to  gain  a  march  upon  them  by  strata- 
gem. Making  large  fires  as  usual  one  night  about  the  place 
of  their  encampment,  they  left  them  burning  to  deceive  the 
enemy  while  they  made  a  rapid  retreat.  Among  their  num- 
ber was  one  poor  fellow  named  Velasquez,  who  was  so  griev- 
ously wounded  that  he  could  not  walk.    Unable  to  accompany 
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his  countrymen  in  thoir  flight,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  tho 
merciless  hands  of  the  savages,  he  determined  to  bang  him- 
self, nor  could  the  prayers  and  even  tears  of  his  comrades  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was  unavailing. 
Their  retreat  was  perceived,  and  at  daybreak,  to  their  dismay, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  three  squadrons  of  sav- 
ages. Unable,  in  their  haggard  state,  to  make  head  against 
so  many  foes,  they  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the  defen- 
sive, some  watching  while  others  reposed.  At  night  they  lit 
their  fires  and  again  attempted  to  make  a  secret  retreat.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  as  usual  on  their  traces,  and  ^wounded 
several  with  arrows.  Tlius  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniards 
became  desperate,  and  fought  hke  madmen,  rushing  upon  the 
very  darts  of  the  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless  expedient 
to  retard  his  purauers.  He  caused  several  Indian  prisoners  to 
be  slain,  hoping  that  tlieii'  friends  would  stop  to  lament  over 
them ;  but  the  sight  of  their  mangled  bodies  only  increased  the 
fury  of  the  savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit. 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  hunted  in  this  manner 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps  and  fens,  wander 
ing  they  knew  not  whither,  and  retmning  upon  their  steps, 
until,  to  their  dismay,  they  found  themselves  in  the  very  place 
where,  several  days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  three  squadrons. 

Many  now  began  to  despair  of  ever  escaping  with  life  from 
this  trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with,  deadly  foes.  It 
was  with  difficulty  their  commanders  could  i-ally  their  spirits. 
and  encourage  them  to  persevere.  Entering  a  thick  forest 
they  were  again  assailed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and 
fury  gave  them  strength :  they  fought  like  wild  beasts  rather 
than  like  men,  and  routed  the  foe  with  dreadful  carnage. 
They  had  hoped  to  gain  a  breathing  time  by  this  victory,  but  a 
new  distress  attended  them.  They  got  entangled  in  one  of 
those  deep  and  dismal  marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts, 
and  in  which  the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated. 
For  a  whole  day  they  UA\oA  through  brake  and  bramble,  and 
miry  fen,  Avith  the  water  reaching  to  their  girdles.  At  length 
they  extricated  themselves  from  the  swamp,  and  arrived  at 
tlie  sea  shore.  The  tide  was  out,  but  was  about  to  return,  and 
on  this  coast  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height.  Fearing  to  be 
f:)\'erwhehnod  l)y  tlie  nsing  surf,  tliey  hastened  to  climb  a  rock 
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b  A  roach  of  the  swelling  waters.  Here  they  threw  them- 
I  ves  on  the  earth,  panting  with  fatigue  and  abandoned  to 
aespair.  A  savage  wilderness  filled  with  still  more  savage 
foes,  was  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  roaring  sea.  How  were 
they  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  surromiding  perils? 
While  reflecting  on  their  desperate  situation,  they  heard  th« 
voices  of  Indians.  On  looking  cautiously  round,  they  beheld 
four  canoes  entering  a  neighbouring  creek.  A  party  was  im- 
mediately despatched  who  came  upon  the  savages  by  surprise, 
drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  seized  upon  the  canoes.  In 
these  frail  barks  the  Spaniards  escaped  from  their  perilous 
neighbourhood,  and,  traversing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  landed 
in  a  less  hostile  part,  from  whence  they  set  out  a  second  time 
across  the  mountains. 

It  is  needless  to  recoimt  the  other  hardships  they  endured, 
and  their  further  conflicts  with  the  Indians;  sufdce  it  to  say, ' 
after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  sufferings  and  disasters, 
they  at  length  arrived  in  a  battered  and  emaciated  condition 
at  Darien.  Throughout  all  their  toils  and  troubles,  however, 
they  had  managed  to  preserve  a  part  of  the  treasure  they  had 
gained  in  the  islands;  especially  the  pearls  given  them  by  the 
cacique  of  Isla  Rica.  These  were  objects  of  imiversal  admira- 
tion. One  of  them  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  by 
Pedrarias,  and  was  afterwards  presented  by  his  wife  Dona 
Isabella  de  BobadiQa  to  the  Empress,  who,  in  return,  gave  her 
four  thousand  ducats  * 

Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the  sight  of 
these  pearls  and  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  and  the  kingdoms  on  its  borders,  made  far 
greater  impression  on  the  pubhc  mind,  than  the  tale  told  by 
the  adventurers  of  aU  the  horrors  they  had  passed;  and  every 
one  was  eager  to  seek  these  wealthy  regions  beyond  the 
moimtains. 

,1,  ■■!■  Ill  ■- ii * 

♦  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  d.  2, 1. 1,  c.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

UNFORTUjNATE    ENTERPRISES   OF  THE   OFFICERS   OF   PEDRARIAS- 
MATRIMONIAL   COMPACT   BETWEEN   THE    GOVERNOR   AND  VASC'u 

NUNEZ. 

In  narrating  the  preceding  expedition  of  Morales  and  Pi- 
zarro,  we  have  been  tempted  into  what  may  ahnost  be  deemed 
an  episode,  though  it  serves  to  place  in  a  proper  light  the  lurk- 
ing difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of 
Vasco  Nunez  to  the  same  regions,  and  his  sui)erior  prudence 
and  management  in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  naiTative,  however,  to  record  the  general  events  of  the 
colony  under  the  administration  of  Don  Pedraiias  Davlla. 
We  refrain,  therefore,  from  detailing  various  exx)editions  set  on 
foot  by  him  to  explore  and  subjugate  the  surrounding  country; 
and  which,  beiag  ignoi-antly  or  rashly  conducted,  too  often 
ended  in  misfortune  and  disgrace.  One  of  these  was  to  the 
province  of  Zenu,  wliere  gold  was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  the 
rivers  in  nets ;  and  where  the  Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook 
to  invade  the  sepulchres.  A  captain  named  Francisco  Be- 
corra  penetrated  into  this  country  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  provided  with 
three  pieces  of  ai'tillery ;  but  neither  the  commander  nor  any 
of  his  men  returned.  An  Indian  boy  who  accompanied  them 
was  the  only  one  who  escaped,  and  told  the  dismal  tale  of  their 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  assaults  and  stratagems  and 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Another  band  was  defeated  by  Tubanama,  the  ferocious  ca- 
cique of  the  mountains,  who  bore  as  baimei's  the  bloody  shirts 
of  the  Spaniiirds  he  had  slain  in  former  battles.  In  fine,  the 
colony  became  so  weakened  by  these  repealed  losses,  and  the 
savages  so  emboklonod  by  success,  that  the  latter  beleaguered 
it  ^vitli  their  forceps,  harassed  it  by  assaults  and  ambuscades, 
and  roduced  it  to  p::i*eat  exti-emity.  Such  was  the  alarm  in 
Dcxricn,  says  the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  that  the  iKJoplo  feai-ed  to 
be  burnt  in  their  houses.  They  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
mountains,  the  plains,  and  the  very  branches  of  the  treea 
Tlieir  imaginations  were  infected  by  their  fears.  If  they 
looked  toward  the  land,  the  long,  waving  gi\ass  of  the  savan- 
nahs appeared  to  them  to  be  mo\nng  hosts  of  Indians.  11  they 
looked  towards  the  sea,  they  fancied  thev  beheld  fleets  <rf 
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canoes  in  the  distance.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  prevent  all 
rimiours  from  abroad  that  might  increase  this  fevered  state  of 
aflrm ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  smelting-house  to  be 
closed,  which  was  never  done  but  in  time  of  war.  This  was 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop,  who  caused  prayers  to 
be  put  up,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  to  avert  the  impending 
calamities. 

While  Pedrarias  was  harassed  and  perplexed  by  these  com 
plicated  evils,  he  was  haunted  by  continual  apprehensions  of 
the  ultimate  ascendency  of  Vasco  Nunez.  He  Imew  him  to  be 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  befriended  by  the  Bishop ;  and  he 
had  received  proofs  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  king.  He  knew  also  that  representations  had  been  sent 
home  by  him  and  his  partisans,  of  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
colony  under  the  present  rule,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
active  and  efficient  governor.  He  dreaded  lest  these  represen- 
tations should  ultimately  succeed;  that. he  should  be  under- 
mined in  the  royal  favour,  and  Vasco  Nunez  be  elevated  upon 
bis  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  the  gover- 
nor's mind,  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  apprehensions, 
to  eifect  that  reconcihation  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  to 
produce  through  more  generous  motives.  He  represented  to 
him  that  his  treatment  of  Vasco  Nmlez  was  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  must  eventually  draw  on  him  the  displear- 
sure  of  his  sovereign.  **But  why  persist,"  added  he,  *'in 
driving  a  man  to  become  your  deadliest  enemy,  whom  you 
may  grapple  to  your  side  as  your  firmest  friend?  You  have 
several  daughters — give  him  one  in  marriage ;  you  will  then 
have  for  a  son-in-law  a  man  of  merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a 
hidalgo  by  birth,  and  a  favoiuite  of  the  king.  You  are  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  infirm ;  he  is  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
days,  and  possessed  of  great  activity.  You  can  make  him 
your  lieutenant ;  and  while  you  repose  from  yoiu:  toils,  he  can 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  spii'it  and  enterpiise ; 
and  aU  his  achievements  will  redound  to  the  advancement  of 
your  family  and  the  splendour  of  your  administration." 

The  governor  and  his  lady  were  won  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  bishop  and  readily  hstencd  to  his  suggestions ;  and  Vasco 
Nunez  was  but  too  happy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  on  such 
flattering  terms.  Written  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  exchanged,  contracting  a  marriage  between  him  and  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Pedi-arias,    Tlie  voime:  ladv  was  then  in 
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Spain,  but  was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  niptials  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  her  arrival  at  Daiien.  , 
Having  thus  fulfilled  his  office  of  peaue-maker,  and  settled 
as  he  supposed,  all  feuds  and  jealousies  on  the  sure  and  per- 
manent foundation  of  family  alliance,  the  worthy  bishop  dc 
parted  shortly  afterwards  for  Spain. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


VASCO    NUfhEZ    TRANSPORTS    SHIPS    ACROSS    THE    MOUNTAINS   TO 

THE  PAOIPIO  OCEAN.— (1516.) 

Behold  Vasco  Nuiiez  once  more  in  the  high  career  of  pros- 
perity I  His  most  implacable  enemy  had  suddenly  been  con- 
verted into  his  dearest  friend ;  for  the  governor,  now  that  he 
looked  upon  him  as  his  son-in-law,  loaded  him  with  favours. 
Above  all,  he  authorized  him  to  build  brigantines  and  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  long-desired  expedition  to 
explore  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  place  appointed  for  these 
purposes  was  the  port  of  Careta,  situated  to  the  west  of 
Darien ;  from  whence  there  was  supposed  to  be  the  meet  con- 
venient route  across  the  moimtains.  A  to^vn  called  Acla  had 
been  founded  at  this  port;  and  the  fortress  was  already 
erected,  of  which  Lope  de  Olano  was  Alcalde;  Vasco  Nufiei 
was  now  empowered  to  continue  the  building  of  the  town. 
Two  hundred  men  were  placed  imder  his  command  to  aid  him 
in  carrying  his  plans  into  execution,  and  a  sum  of  money  ^ 
advanced  to  him  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  His  supply  a 
funds,  however,  was  not  sufficiont ;  but  he  received  assistance 
from  a  pi'ivate  source.  Tliero  was  a  notary  at  Darien,  named 
Hernando  de  Arguello,  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  furious  opponents 
of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.  He  had  amassed  consideiable 
property,  and  now  embarked  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  proposed 
eutei'prise,  on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  sharing  largely  in  its 
anticipated  profits. 

On  arriving  at  Acla,  Vasco  Nufiez  set  to  work  to  pre 
tlie  materials  of  four  brigantines  that  were  to  be  launched  i    3 
the  South  Sea.     Tlio  timber  was  felled  on  the  Atlantic       r 
board;   and  was  then,  with  the  anchors  and  rijrging,  t 
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ported  across  the  lofty  ridge  of  moimtains  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  isthmus.  Several  Spaniards,  thirty  Negroes,  and 
a  great  numher  of  Indians  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  no  other  roads  but  Indian  paths,  straggling  through 
almost  impervious  forests,  acix)ss  torrents,  and  up  rugged 
defiles,  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices.  In  this  way  they 
toiled  like  ants  up  the  mountains,  with  their  ponderous  bur- 
thens, under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Many  of 
the  poor  Indians  sank  by  the  way  and  perished  under  this  stu- 
pendous task.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  being  of  hardier 
constitutions,  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  incredible 
hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  On  the  summit  of 
the  moimtains  a  house  had  been  provided  for  their  temporary 
repose.  After  remaining  here  a  httle  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  gain  new  strength,  they  renewed  their  labours, 
descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  until  they 
reached  the  navigable  part  of  a  river,  which  they  called  the 
Balsas,  and  which  flowed  into  the  Pacific. 

Much  time  and  trouble  and  many  lives  were  expended  on 
this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had  transported  to  the 
river  sufficient  timber  for  two  brigantines ;  while  the  timber 
for  the  other  two,  and  the  rigging  and  mimitions  f or  the  whole, 
yet  remained  to  be  brought.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  they 
had  scarcely  begmi  to  work  upon  the  timber  before  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  totally  useless,  being  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  the  worms  from  having  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
water.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  begin  anew,  and  fell 
trees  on  the  border  of  the  river. 

Vasco  Nunez  maintained  his  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
displayed  admirable  management  under  these  delays  and  diffi- 
culties. Their  supply  of  food  being  scanty,  he  divided  his 
.  people,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  and  Indians,  into  three  bands ;  one 
was  to  cut  and  saw  the  wood,  another  to  bring  the  rigging  and 
iron-work  from  Acla,  which  was  twenty-two  leagues  distant ; 
and  the  third  to  forage  the  neighbouring  country  for  pro- 
visions. 

Scarcely  was  the  timber  felled  and  shaped  for  use  when  the 
rains  set  in,  and  the  river  swelled  and  overflowed  its  banks  so 
suddenly,  that  the  workmen  barely  escaped  with  their  fives 
by  clambering  into  the  trees ;  while  the  wood  on  which  they 
had  been  working  was  either  buried  in  sand  or  slime,  or  swept 
away  by  the  raging  torrent.  Famine  was  soon  added  to  their 
other  distresses.    The  foraging  paiiiy  was  absent  and  did  not 
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return  with  food ;  and  the  swelling  of  the  river  cut  them  oft 
from  that  part  of  the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  their 
supplies.  They  were  reduced,  therefore,  to  such  scarcity,  as  to 
be  fain  to  assuage  their  hunger  with  such  roots  as  they  could 
gather  in  the  forests. 

In  this  extremity  the  Indians  bethought  themselves  of  one 
of  their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plunging  into  the  river 
they  fastened  a  number  of  logs  together  with  withes,  and  con' 
nectcd  them  mth  the  opposite  bank  so  ap  to  make  a  floatmg 
bridge.  On  this  a  party  of  the  Spaniards  crossed  with  great 
difficulty  and  peril,  from  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  bridge,  which  often  sank  beneath  them  until 
the  water  rose  above  their  girdles.  On  being  safely  landed, 
they  foraged  the  neighbourhood,  and  procured  a  supply  erf  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  the  present  emergency. 

When  the  river  subsided  the  workmen  agaiik  resumed  their 
labours;  a  number  of  recruits  arrived  from  Ai^la,  bringing 
various  suppHes,  and  the  business  of  the  enterprise  ^as  prmsd 
with  redoubled  ardour,  until,  at  length,  after  a  series  of  in- 
credible toils  and  hardshii^,  Vasco  Nunez  had  the  satisfi    i 
to  behold  two  of  his  brigantines  floating  on  the  river  BaJ 
As  soon  as  they  could  be  equipped  for  sea,  he  embarked 
them  with  as  many  Spaniards  as  they  could  carry ;  and,  i 
ing  forth  from  the  river,  launched  triumphantly  on  the  gi 
ocean  he  had  discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  intrepid  ad- 
venturer, and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for  all  his  sufFeri 
when  he  first  spread  a  sail  upon  that  imtraversed  ooeon 
felt  that  the  range  of  an  unknown  world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish  disooire 
of  the  western  hemisphere  that  make  us  pause  with  -wo 
and  admiration  at  the  daring  spirit  of  the  men  who  condoc 
them  and  the  appalling  difficulties  surmoimted  by  their  co 
age  and  perseverance.     We  know  few  instances,  howe* 
more  striking  than  this  piecemeal  transportation  acre 
mountains  of  Darien  of  the  first  Eurojiean  ships  that  x)lougn 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific ;  and  we  can  readily  excuse  the  be 
of  the  old  Castilian  writers  when  they  exclaim  '*that  no 
Spaniards  could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in  sucd 
undertaking,  and  no  commander  in  the  new  world  bat  \ 
Nufiez  could  liave  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue."* 

■ « ^ * 

*  Herrorn.d  9.  1.  ii.  c.  K. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OBUISE  OF  VASOC  NTJfteZ  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SEA— RUMOURS  PROM 

ACLA. 

0 

The  first  cruise  of  Vaeco  Nunez  was  to  the  group  of  Pearl 
islands,  on  the  principal  one  of  which  he  disembarked  the 
greater  part  of  his  crews,  and  despatched  the  brigantines  to  the 
main  land  to  bring  off  the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to 
construct  the  other  two  vessels  of  his  proposed  squadron  at  this 
island.  During  the  absence  of  the  brigantines  he  ranged  the 
island  with  his  men  to  collect  provisions  and  to  establish  a 
complete  sway  over  the  natives.  On  the  return  of  his  vessels, 
aad  while  preparations  were  making  for  the  building  of  the 
others,  he  embarked  with  a  hundred  men  and  departed  on  a 
reconnoitering  cruise  to  the  eastward  towards  the  region 
painted  out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  the  mariners  were  filled  with  apprehension  at  behold- 
ing a  great  niunber  of  whales,  which  resembled  a  reef  of  rocks 
stretching  far  into  the  sea  and  lashed  by  breakers.  In  an  un- 
known ocean  like  this  every  unusual  object  is  apt  to  inspire 
alarm.  The  seamen  feared  to  approach  these  fancied  dangers 
in  the  dark;  Vasco  Nmlez  anchored,  therefore,  for  the  night 
under  a  point  of  land,  intending  to  continue  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  following  day.  When  the  morning  dawned,  how- 
ever, the  wind  had  changed  and  was  contrary;  whereupon  he 
altered  his  com'se  and  thus  abandoned  a  cruise,  which,  if  per- 
severed in,  might  have  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  Peru! 
Steering  for  the  main  land,  he  anchored  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  governed  by  the  cacique  Chuchama,  who  had  massacred 
Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions  when  reposing  in  his 
village.  Here  landing  with  his  men,  Vasco  Nufioz  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  dweUing  of  the  cacique.  The  Indians  sallied 
forth  to  defend  their  homes,  but  were  routed  with  great  loss ; 
and  ample  vengeance  was  taken  upon  them  for  their  outrage 
upon  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Having  thus  avenged  the  death 
of  his  countrymen,  Vasco  Nuiiez  re-embarked  and  returned  to 
IslaHica. 

He  now  apphed  himself  diligently  to  complete  the  building 
9f  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  Acla  to  bring  the  necos- 
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sary  stores  and  rigging  across  the  mountains.    While  thus 
occupied,  a  rumour  reached  him  that  a  new  governor  named    \ 
Lope  de  Sosa  was  coming  out  from  Spain  to  supersede  Pedra-    i 
rias.    Vasco  Nunez  was  troubled  at  these  tidings.    A  new  gov-    ' 
emor  would  be  likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or  to  have  new 
favourites.    He  feared,  therefore,  that  some  order  might  come 
to  suspend  or  embarrass  his  expedition,  or  that  the  conmiaiid 
of  it  might  be  given  to  another.    In  his  perplexity  he  held  a 
consultation  with  several  of  his  confidential  officers. 

After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  a  trusty 
and  intelUgent  person  should  be  sent  as  a  scout  to  Ada  un- 
der pretence  of  procuring  munitions  for  the  ships.  Should 
he  find  Pedrarias  in  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he 
was  to  account  to  him  for  the  delay  of  the  expedition;  to  re- 
quest that  the  time  allotted  to  it  might  be  extended,  and  to 
request  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Should  he  find,  however, 
that  a  new  governor  was  actually  arrived,  he  was  to  return 
immediately  with  the  tidings.  In  such  case  it  was  resolved  to 
put  to  sea  before  any  contrary  orders  could  arrive,  trustiiig 
eventually  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  of  zeal  and  good 
inteutioiis. 


CIIArXER  XXVI. 

RECONNOlTERIXii     EXI'EDITION    OF     GARABITO  —  SIJBATAQEM     (WT 

PEDRARIAS  TO  ENTRAP  VASOO  NUStBZ. 

.  The  person  entrusted  with  the  reconnoit^ring  exx)edition  to 
Ada  was  Andres  Garabito,  in  whose  fidelity  and  discretioo 
Vasco  Nunex  had  implicit  confidence.  His  confidence  waB 
destined  to  be  fatally  deceived.  According  to  the  assertions  of 
contemporaries,  this  Garabito  cherished  a  secret  and  vindic- 
tive enmity  against  his  commander,  aidsing  from  a  simple  but 
a  natural  cause.  Vasco  Nuiiez  had  continued  to  have  a  fond- 
ness for  the  Indian  damsel,  daughter  of  the  cacique  Careta, 
whom  he  liad  received  from  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  amity. 
Some  dispute  arose  concerning  her  on  one  occasion  between 
liim  and  Garabito,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  hizna 
in  severe  and  galling  language.  Garabito  was  deeply  mom- 
fiod  at  some  of  his  expressions,  and,  being  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  determined  on  a  dastardly  reven^.     He  wrote  n» 
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vately  to  Pedrarias,  assuring  him  that  Vasco  Niiiiez  had  no 
intention  of  solemnizing  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  being 
completely  imder  the  influence  of  an  Indian  paramom*;  that 
he  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias  merely  to  further 
his  own  selfish  views,  intending,  as  soon  as  his  ships  were 
ready,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance,  and  to  put  to  sea  as  an  inde- 
pendent commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  immediately 
after  the  last  departure  of  Vasco  Nufiez  from  Ada.  Its  effects 
upon  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  governor  may  easily 
be  conceived.  All  his  former  suspicions  were  immediately  re- 
vived. They  acquired  strength  during  a  long  interval  that 
elapsed  without  tidings  being  received  from  the  expedition. 
There  were  designing  and  prejudiced  persons  at  hand  who  i)er- 
ceived  and  quickened  these  jealous  feelings  of  the  governor. 
Among  these  was  the  Bachelor  Corral,  who  cherished  a  deep 
grudge  against  Vasco  Nufiez  for  having  once  thrown  him  into 
prison  for  his  factious  conduct ;  and  Alonzo  de  la  Puente,  the 
royal  treasurer,  whom  Vasco  Nuiiez  had  affronted  by  demand- 
ing the  re-payment  of  a  loan.  Such  was  the  tempest  that  was 
gradually  gathering  in  the  factious  httle  colony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  much  confirma- 
tion to  the  charge  of  perfidy  that  has  been  advanced  against 
him.  When  he  arrived  at  Acla  he  found  that  Pedrarias  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  government;  for  his  intended 
successor  had  died  m  the  very  harbour.  The  conduct  and 
conversation  of  Garabito  was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicions ;  he 
was  arrested,  and  his  papers  and  letters  were  sent  to  Pedra- 
rias. When  examined  he  readily  suffered  himself  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment  and  promises  of 
pardon,  and  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  and  declaimed  stOl  more 
that  he  suspected  and  surmised,  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of 
Vasco  Nufiez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizure  of  his  letters,  pro- 
duced a  great  agitation  at  Darien.  It  was  considered  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  governor  and  Vasco 
Nufiez,  and  the  friends  of  the  latter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Arguello,  especially,  was  in  great  alarm.  He 
had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in  the  expedition,  and 
the  failure  of  it  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco 
Nufiez,  informing  him  of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and 
urging  hinri  to  put  to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  pro- 
tected at  all  events,  he  said,  by  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  at  San 
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Domingo,  who  wore  at  that  time   aJl-powerful  in  the  new 
world,  and  who  regarded  his  expedition  as  calculated  to  pro-  | 
moto  the  glory  of  God  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  king.* 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pedrarias,  and  convinced  1dm 
of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  plot  against  his  authority.   He 
immediately  ordered  Arguello  to  he  arrested ;  and  now  devised 
means  to  get  Vasco  Nuiiez  within  his  power.     While  the  latter 
remained  on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  with  his  bngantines 
and  his  band  of  hearty  and  devoted  followers,  Pedrarias  knew 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  take  hirp  by  force. 
Dissembling  his  suspicions  and  intentions,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  the  mi^st  amicable  terms,  requesting  hinn  to  re; 
immediately  to  Ada,  as  he  wished  to  hold  a  conference  wiui 
him  about  the  impending  expedition.     Feaiing,  however,  thai 
Vasco  Nuiiez  might  suspect  liis  motives  and  refuse  to  comply, 
ho,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  Francisco  Pizarro  to  muster  all 
the  anned  force  he  could  collect,  and  to  seek  and  arrest  hia 
late  patron  and  commander  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of  Arguello^ 
and  by  the  general  violence  of  Pedrarias,  that,  though  Vasco 
Nunez  was  a  favourite  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  no 
one  ventured  to  warn  liun  of  the  danger  that  attended  his 
return  to  Ada. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

VASCO  NUSrEZ  AND  THE  ASTROLOGER — HIS  RETURN  TO  AdJL 

The  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  fortunes  d 
Vasco  Nuiiez,  record  an  anecdote  which  is  worthy  of  beiiig 
cited,  as  chai'acteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age.  Among  the 
motley  crowd  of  adventurers  lured  across  the  ocean  by  the 
reputed  wealth  and  wonders  of  the  new  world,  was  an  Italian 

*  In  consequence  of  the  eloquent  representations  made  to  the  Spanish  Gorern- 
ment  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas.  of  the  rniel  wrongs  and  oppressions  practised 
upon  tlie  Indians  in  the  colonies,  the  Cardinal  Xinienefi,  in  1516.  sent  out  tfam 
Jeronimite  Friars,  chosen  for  tJH'ir  Zi-al  and  abilities,  clothed  with  full  powers tO 
inciuire  into  and  remedy  all  abuses,  and  to  take  .ill  proper  measures  for  the  good 
government,  i*eligious  instruction,  and  effectual  pi*otectiou  of  the  native*,  ttm 
exercise  of  their  powers  at  San  Domingo  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  new  wntML 
and,  for  a  timi>,  ha«l  a  l>eneficial  efTect  in  checking  tli«)  oppressive  and  Hcentloni 
conduct  of  the  colonists. 
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astrologer,  a  native  of  Venice,  named  Micer  Codro.  At  the 
time  that  Vasco  Niifiez  held  supreme  sway  at  Darien,  this 
,  reader  of  the  stars  had  east  his  horoscope,  and  pretended  to 
foretell  his  destiny.  Pointing  one  night  to  a  cei^tain  star,  he 
assured  him  that  ia  the  year  iq  which  he  should  behold  that 

■  star  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  which  he  designated,  his  life 
would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  but  should  he  survive  this 

-  year  of  peril,  he  would  become  the  richest  and  most  renowned 

•   captain  throughout  the  Indies. 

Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this  prediction 
was  made ;  yet,  that  it  still  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Vasco  Nufiez, 
was  evident  from  the  following  circmnstance.  While  waiting 
the  return  of  his  messenger,  Garabito,  he  was  on  the  shore  of 
Isla  Eica  one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  some  of  his 
officers,  when,  regarding  the  heavens,  he  beheld  the  fated  star 
exactly  in  that  part  of  the  firmament  which  had  been  pointed 

■  out  by  the  Italian  astrologer.     Turning  to  his  companions, 
:   with  a  smile,  **  Behold,''  h:aid  he,  ''the  wisdom  of  those  who 

believe  in  sooth-sayers,  and,  above  aU,  in  such  an  astrologer  as 
'r  Micer  Codro  I  According  to  his  prophecy,  I  should  now  bo  in 
imminent  peril  of  my  life ;  yet,  here  I  am,  within  reach  of  all 
my  wishes ;  soimd  in  health,  with  four  brigantines  and  three 
hundred  men  at  my  command,  and  on  the  point  of  exploring 
this  great  southern  ocean." 

At  this  fated  juncture,  say  the  chroniclers,  arrived  the 
hypocritical  letter  of  Pedrarias,  inviting  hiin  to  an  interview 
at  Ada!  The  discreet  reader  wiU  decide  for  himself  what 
credit  to  give  to  this  anecdote,  or  rather  what  allowance  to 
make  for  the  little  traits  of  coincidence  gratuitously  added  to 
the  original  fact  by  writers  who  delight  in  the  marvellous. 
The  tenor  of  this  letter  awakened  no  suspicion  in  the  breast  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  amity  of 
the  governor  as  his  intended  father-in-law,  and  appears  to 
have  been  unconscious  of  any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  that 
could  warrant  hostility.  Leaving  his  ships  in  command  of 
Francisco  Compafion,  he  departed  immediately  to  meet  the 
governor  at  Ada,  unattended  by  any  armed  force. 

The  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter  maintained  at 
first  a  cautious  silence  as  to  the  events  which  had  transpired 
at  Darien.  They  were  gradually  won,  however,  by  the  frank 
and  genial  manners  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  and  grieved  to  see  so  gal- 
lant a  soldier  hmrying  into  the  snare.  Having  crossed  the 
mountains  and  drawn  near  to  Ada,  their  kind  f eeliogs  got  the 
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better  of  their  caution,  and  they  revealed  the  true  iiatui^e  of 
their  errand,  and  the  hostile  intentions  of  Pedrarias.  Vasco 
Nufioz  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  recital;  but,  being 
unconscious,  it  is  said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could  scarcely 
credit  this  sudden  hostihty  in  a  man  who  had  but  recently 
promised  him  his  daughter  in  maniage.  He  imagined  the 
whole  to  be  some  groundless  jealousy  which  his  own  appear- 
ance would  dispel,  and  accordingly  continued  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
band  of  armed  men,  led  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter 
stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  ancient  commander.  Vasco 
Nuflez  paused  for  a  moment,  and  regarded  him  with  a  look 
of  reproachful  astonishment.  **How  is  this,  Francisco?"  ex- 
claimed he.  *'Is  this  the  way  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  me?"  Offering  no  further  remonstrance,  he  suffered 
himself  quietly  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his  former  adherent, 
and  conducted  in  chains  to  Ada.  Here  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  Bartolome  Hui'tado,  once  his  favourite  ofiOx^er,  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXV  111. 

TRIAL  OF  VASCO  NUSBZ. 

Don  Pedrarias  concealed  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  tbe 
stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding rival.    He  even  visited  him  in  prison,  and  pretem 
deep  concern   at  being  obhged  to  treat  him  with  this  t 
porary  rigour,  attributing  it  entirely  to  certain  aocusati 
lodged  against  him  by  the  Treasurer  Alonzo  de  la  Pue 
which  his  oflScial  situation  compelled  him  to  notice  and  nr 
tigate. 

'*  Be  not  afflicted,  however,  my  sonl"  said  the  hypocrite,  "an 
investigation  wiU,  doubtless,  not  merely  establish  your  ii 
cenco,  but  serve  to  render  your  zeal  and  loyalty  towards  your 
sovereign  still  more  conspicuous." 

While  Pedrarias  assumed  tliis  soothing  tone  tow 
prisoner,  he  urged  the  Alcalde  Mayor  Espinosa  to  pro 
against  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable  ooi 
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to  cast  off  all  a.Uegiance  to  the  crown,  and  to  assume  an  indo« 
pendent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the  Southern  Sea,  was  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  confessions  of  Andres  Gkirabito.  The 
evidence  is  also  cited  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night 
near  the  quartei-s  of  Vasco  Nunez  on  Isla  Rica,  and  who,  being 
driven^  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  overheard  a  conversation  between  that  command- 
er and  certain  of  his  officers,  wherein  they  agreed  to  put  to 
sea  with  the  squadron  on  their  own  account,  and  to  set  the 
governor  at  defiance.  This  testimony,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
arose  from  a  misconstruction  on  the.part  of  the  sentinel,  who 
only  heard  a  portion  of  their  conversation,  relating  to  their  in- 
tention of  sailing  without  waiting  for  orders,  in  case  a  new  gov- 
ernor should  arrive  to  sui)ersede  Pedrarias. 

The  governor  in  the  mean  time  informed  himself  from  day  to 
day  and  hour  to  hoiu'  of  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and,  consid- 
ering the  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  his  personal 
hostility,  he  now  paid  another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and,  throw- 
ing off  all  affectation  of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most 
passionate  manner. 

** Hitherto,"  said  he,  **  I  have  treated  you  as  a  son,  because  I 
thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and  to  me  as  his  representa- 
tive; but  as  I  find  you  have  meditated  rebelHon  against  the 
crOwn  of  Castile,  I  cast  you  off  from  my  affections,  and  shall 
henceforth  treat  you  as  an  enemy." 

Vasco  Nuiiez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  appealed 
to  the  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence. "Had  I  been  conscious  of  my  guilt,"  said  he,  **  what 
could  have  induced  me  to  come  here  and  put  myself  into  your 
hands?  Had  I  meditated  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  from 
carrying  it  into  effect?  I  had  foiu'  ships  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command,  and  an  open  sea 
before  me.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  spread  sail  and  press  for- 
ward? There  was  no  doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  sufficient  for  me  and  mine,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  yoiu* 
control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I  came  here 
promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  reward  is  slander,  in- 
dignity, and  chains  1" 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Vasco  Nufiez  had  no  effect 
on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  governor;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
was  but  the  more  exasperated  against  his  prisoner,  and  ordered 
that  his  irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased  eagerness. 
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Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cffeck 
the  ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old  inquest  into  his  conduct  as 
governor,  which  had  remained  suspended  for  many  years,  vas 
revived,  and  he  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  and  with  the  death  of  the  unf  ortuuale 
Nicucsa. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charges,  the  trial  went  on  slowly, 
with  frequent  delays ;  for  the  Alcalde  Mayor,  Gasi)ai*  de  Espi- 
nosa,  seems  to  have  had  but  little  relish  for  the  task  assigned 
him,  and  to  have  needed  frequent  spm^ring  from  the  eager  and 
passionate  governor.  He^  probably  considered  the  accused  as 
technically  guilty,  though  imiocent  of  all  intentional  rebellion, 
but  was  ordered  to  decide  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law.  He  therefore  at  length  gave  a  reluctant  veixiict  against 
Vasco  Nunez,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  accoimt  of 
his  great  services,  or  entreated  that,  at  least,  he  might  be  pei> 
mitted  to  api)eal.  *'  No !'*  said  the  unrelenting  Pedrarias.  ''If 
he  has  merited  death,  let  Mm  suffer  death !"  He  accordingly 
condemned  him  to  be  beheaded.  The  same  sentence  was 
passed  upon  several  of  his  officers  who  were  implicated  in  his 
alleged  conspiracy ;  among  these  was  Hernando  de  Arguello, 
who  had  written  the  letter  to  Vasco  Nuniiez,  informing  him  of 
the  arrest  of  his  messenger,  and  advising  him  to  put  to  sea. 
without  heedmg  the  hostiUty  ot  Pedrarias.  As  to  the  perfidi- 
ous informer  Garabito,  he  was  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty. 

In  considering  this  case,  as  tar  as  we  are  enabled,  from  the 
imperfect  testimony  that  remains  on  record,  wo  are  inclined  to 
think  it  one  where  passion  and  self-interest  interfered  with  the 
pure  administration  of  justice.  Pedrarias  had  always  consid- 
ered Vasco  Nuiiez  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and,  though  his  jeal- 
ousy had  been  for  some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as  an 
intended  son-in-law,  it  was  revived  by  the  suggestion  that  he 
intended  to  evade  his  alliance,  and  to  dispute  his  authority. 
His  exasperated  feoHngs  hurried  him  too  far  to  retreat,  and. 
having  loaded  his  prisonor  vdi\\  chains  and  indignities,  his 
d(*ath  became  indispensable  to  his  ovra  securit}". 

For  our  own  pai-t,  Ave  ha^'c  Utile  doubt  that  it  was  the  fibced 
intention  of  Vasco  Niulez,  after  he  had  once  succeeded  in 
the  arduous  undei-taking  of  transporting  his  ships  across  the 
mountains,  to  suffer  no  ca])ri(*iniis  order  from  Pedrarias,  or 
any  other  governor,  to  defeat  the  enterpiise  which  he  had  so 
long  meditated,  and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  prepared. 
It  is  probable  he  may  have  expressed  such  general  detenxuDa* 
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tion  in  the  hearing  of  Garabito  and  of  others  of  his  companions. 
We  can  find  ample  excuse  for  such  a  resolution  in  his  con- 
piousness  of  his  own  deserts ;  his  experience  of  past  hindrances 
to  his  expedition,  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  others ;  his  feel- 
ing of  seme  degree  of  authority,  f roija  liis  office  of  Adelantado ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  favourable  disposition  and  kind 
intentions  of  his  sovereign  towai'ds  him.  We  acquit  him 
entirely  of  the  senseless  idea  of  rebeUing  against  the  crown ; 
and  suggest  these  considerations  in  palliation  of  any  meditated 
disobedience  of  Pedrarias,  should  such  a  charge  be  supposed  to 
have  been  substantiated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EXECUTION  OF  VASCO  NUfJEZ.— (1517.) 

It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada,  when  Vasco  NuHez 
and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to  execution.  The  populace 
were  moved  to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man  whose  gal- 
lant deeds  had  excited  their  admiration,  and  whose  generous 
qualities  had  won  their  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as 
the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  even  those  who  thought 
him  guilty,  saw  something  brave  and  brilhant  in  the  very  crime 
imputed  to  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  general  dread  inspired 
by  the  severe  measures  of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift 
up  his  voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  ISrunez,  proclaiming, 

This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  command  of  the  Idng  and 
his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor 
and  an  usurper  of  the  territories  of  the  crown." 

When  Vasco  Nunez  heard  these  words,  ho  excilaimod  indig- 
nantly, **It  is  false!  never  did  such  a  crime  enter  my  mind.  I 
have  ever  served  my  king  with  tiiith  and  loyalty,  and  sought 
to  augment  his  dominions." 

These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but  they  were 
fully  believed  by  the  populace. 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Ac^la ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  the  historian,  Oviedo,  who  was  in  th(^  (colony 
at  the  time,  that  the  cruel  Pedrarias  was  a  secret  witnt^ss  of 
the  bloody  spectacle,  which  he  contemplated  from  between  the 
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reeds  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  about  twelve  paces  from  the  scaf- 
fold!* 

Vasco  Nuflez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Having  confessed 
himself  and  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  he  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm  and  manly  demeanour ;  and  lay- 
ing his  head  upon  the  block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from 
his  body.  Three  of  his  officers,  Valderrabano,  Botello,  and 
Heman  Mmlios,  were  in  like  manner  brought  one  by  one  to  the 
block,  and  the  day  had  nearly  expired  before  the  last  of  them 
was  executed. 

One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Heman  de  Arguello,  who 
had  been  condemned  as  an  accomphce,  for  naving  written  the 
intercepted  letter. 

The  populace  could  no  longer  restrain  their  feelings.  They 
had  not  dared  to  intercede  for  Vasco  Nujaez,  knowing  the  im- 
placable enmity  of  Pedrarias ;  but  they  now  sought  the  gover- 
nor, and  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this 
man  might  be  spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
alleged  treason.  The  dayhght,  they  said,  was  at  an  end,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night,  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion. 

The  stem  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  be  touched.  **  No.'' 
said  he,  **I  would  sooner  die  myself  than  spare  one  of  them.*' 
The  unfortunate  Arguello  was  led  to  the  block.  The  brief 
tropical  twilight  was  past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
night  the  operations  on  the  scaffold  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breathless  sQence,  imtil  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  aU  was  accomplished.  They 
then  dispersed  to  their  homes  with  hearts  filled  with  grief  and 
bitterness,  and  a  night  of  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of 
horrors. 

Tlie  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  ^vith  the  death 
of  his  victim ;  he  confiscated  his  property  and  dishonoured  his 
remains,  causing  his  head  to  be  placed  upon  a  pole  and  exposed 
for  several  days  in  the  public  square,  f 

Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  his  days  and  the  full  career  of  his  glory,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  deserving  of  the  Spanish  discoverers— a 
victim  to  the  basest  and  most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  our  brightest  tri- 
umphs!   When  Vasco  Nunez  from  the  mountains  of  Darien 
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i  the  Sonthem  Ocean  revealed  to  his  gaase,  he  considered 
iknown  realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched 
upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a  manner  flikp- 
m  xne  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  the  wealthy  empire.of 
he  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer,  and'defied 
ifluence  of  the  stars.  Behold  him  interrupted,  at  the  T917 
mt  of  his  departure;  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
lous  foe;  the  very  enterprise  that  was  to  have  crowned 
irith  glory  wrested  into  a  crime;  and  himself  hurried  to  a 
Y  and  ignominious  grave,  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  Uie 
tain  from  whence  he  had  made  his  discovery  I  His  ^tte, 
hat  of  his  renowned  predecessor,  ColumhuS)  proreB  tiuvl 
ometimes  dangerous  even  to  discern  too  greatly  t 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  VALDIVIA  AND  HIS  CC 

PANIONS. 


1 


V 

It  was  in  the  year  1512  that  Valdivia,  the  reader  of  Dari 
was  sent  to  Hispaniola  by  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa  for  : 
foTcements  and  supplies  for  the  colony.    He  set  sail  in  a  c      ii 
vel,  and  pursued  his  voyage  prosperously  until  he  arrived      i 
sight  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.    Here  he  was  encountered       ^ 
one  of  the  violent  hurricanes  which  sweep  those  latitudes,  i 
driven  on  the  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  called  the  Vipers,  i      >  |i 
infamous  for  many  a  shipwreck.    His  vessel  soon  went  w 
pieces,  and  Valdivia  and  his  crew,  consisting  of  twenty  d 
escaped  with  difficulty  in  the  boat,  without  having  time 
secure  a  fcmpply  either  of  water  or  provisions.    Having  no 
and  their  oars  being  scarcely  fit  for  use,  they  were  dn^      i 
about  for  thirteen  days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  currentB  of  tl       | 
xmknown  seas.    Dining  this  time  their  sufferings  from  huDj 
and  thirst  were  indescribable.    Seven  of  their  number  perisl 
and  the  rest  were  nearly  famished,  when  they  were  | 

on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a  province  callca        ya 
Here  they  were  set  upon  by  the  natives,  who  broke  their  i 
in  pieces,  and  carried  them  off  captive  to  the  cacique  of 
province,  by  whose  orders  they  were  mewed  up  in  a  kind 
pen. 

At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolerable  enough  consideriiig 
the  horrors  from  which  they  had  escaped.  They  were  cloBely 
confined,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and  diink,  and 
soon  began  to  recover  flesh  and  vigour.  In  a  little  while,  bow- 
ever,  their  enjoyment  of  this  good  cheer  met  with  a  suddoi 
check,  for  the  imf ortunate  Valdivia,  and  four  of  his  compaidonfi, 
were  singled  out  by  the  cacique,  on  account  of  their  improfved 
condition,  to  be  offered  up  to  his  idols.  The  nativeB  of  ilLB 
coast  m  fact  were  cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enenuBB 
and  of  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  wretchifid 
Valdivia  and  his  fellow  victisos,  therefore,  were  sacri^oed  in 
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le  bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  and  their  limbs  afterwards  served 
p  at  a  grand  feast  held  by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 
The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
bhan  described.  Their  hearts  died  within  them  when  they 
heard  the  yells  and  bowlings  of  the  savages  over  their  victims, 
and  the  still  more  horrible  revehy  of  their  cannibal  orgies. 
They 'turned  with  loathing  from  the  food  set  so  abundantly  be- 
fore them,  at  the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  fatten  them 
for  a  future  banquet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  of  alarm,  their  despair  lent 
bhem  additional  force.  They  succeeded  in  breaking,  in  the 
night,  from  the  kind  of  cage  in  which  they  were  confined,  and 
fled  to  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Here  they  wandered  about 
plom,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  the  wilder- 
ss;  famishing  with  hunger,  yet  dreading  to  approach  the 
Daunts  of  men.  At  length  their  sufferings  drove  them  forth 
om  the  woods  into  another  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
urere  again  taken  captive.  The  cacique  of  this  province,  how- 
ever, was  an  enemy  to  the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped, 
id  of  less  cruel  propensities.  He  spared  their  lives,  and  cou- 
nted himself  with  making  them  slaves,  exacting  from  them 
tue  severest  labour.  They  had  to  cut  and  draw  wood,  to  pro- 
sure  water  from  a  distance,  and  to  carry  enormous  biuiiiens. 
rha  cacique  died  soon  after  their  capture,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  called  Taxmar.  He  was  a  chief  of  some  talent  and 
sagacity,  but  he  continued  the  same  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
captives.  By  degrees  they  sank  beneath  the  hardships  of  their 
lot,  until  only  two  were  left;  one  of  them,  a  sturdy  sailor 
named  GiDnzalo  Guerrero,  the  other  a  kind  of  clerical  adven- 
turer, named  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar.  The  sailor  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  cacique  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Chatemal,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
kindness.  Being  a  thorough  son  of  the  ocean,  seasoned  to  all 
weathers,  and  ready  for  any  chance  or  change,  he  soon  accom- 
modated himself  to  his  new  situation,  followed  the  cacique  to 
the  wars,  rose  by  his  hardihood  and  prowess  to  be  a  distin- 
guished warrior,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heart  and  hand 
of  an  Indian  princess. 

The  other  survivor,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar,  was  of  a  different 
complexion.  He  was  a  native  of  Ecija  in  Andalusia,  and  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  chiu-ch  and  regularly  ordained,  and 
shortly  afterwards  had  sailed  in  one  of  the  expeditions  to  San 
XXomingo,  from  whence  he  had  passed  to  Darien. 
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better  of  their  caution,  and  they  revealed  the  true  nature  oi 
their  errand,  and  the  hostile  intentions  of  Pedrarias.  Vasco 
Nimoz  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  recital ;  but,  being 
unconscious,  it  is  said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could  scarcely 
credit  this  sudden  hostility  in  a  man  who  had  but  recently 
promised  him  his  daughter  in  maniage.  He  imagined  the 
whole  to  be  some  groundless  jealousy  wliich  his  own  appet'u^ 
ance  would  dispel,  and  accordingly  continued  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
band  of  armed  men,  led  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter 
stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  ancient  commander.  Vasco 
Nunez  paused  for  a  moment,  and  regarded  him  with  a  look 
of  reproachful  astonishment.  **IIow  is  this,  Francisco?"  ex- 
claimed he.  **Is  this  the  way  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  me?"  Offering  no  further  remonstrance,  he  suffered 
himself  quietly  to  be  taken  piisoner  by  his  former  adherent, 
and  conducted  in  chains  to  Ada.  Here  he  was  tlux)wn  into 
prison,  and  Bartolome  Hui'tado,  once  his  favourite  ofQcer,  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

TRIAL  OF  VASCO  NUSBZ. 

Don  Pedrarias  concealed  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  the 
stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared  his  genei*ous  and  c    • 
fiding  rival.    Ho  even  visited  him  in  prison,  and  pretenfl 
deep  concern   at  being  obhged  to  treat  him  with  this  t     - 
porary  rigour,  attributing  it  entirely  to  certain  accusafa 
lodged  against  him  by  the  Treasurer  Alonzo  de  la  Pi 
which  his  oflScial  situation  compelled  him  to  notice  and  nr 
tigate. 

'*  Be  not  afflicted,  however,  my  sonl"  said  the  hypocrite,  "an 
investigation  will,  doubtless,  not  merely  establish  your  inno- 
cence, but  sei*\^e  to  render  your  zeal  and  loyalty  towarda  your 
sovereign  still  more  conspicuous." 

Wliile  Pedrarias  assiuned  tliis  soothing  tone  towai      his 
prisoner,  ho  urged  the  Alcalde  Mayor  Espinosa  to  proc 
against  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable  consinnic| 
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to  cast  off  all  a.Uegiance  to  the  crown,  and  to  assume  an  indo« 
pendent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the  Southern  Sea,  was  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  confessions  of  Andres  Gkirabito.  The 
evidence  is  also  cited  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night 
,  near  the  quartei's  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  on  Isla  Rica,  and  who,  being 
driven^  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  overheard  a  conversation  between  that  command- 
er and  certain  of  his  oflBlcers,  wherein  they  agreed  to  put  to 
sea  with  the  squadron  on  their  own  account,  and  to  set  the 
governor  at  defiance.  This  testimony,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
arose  from  a  misconstruction  on  the.part  of  the  sentinel,  who 
only  heard  a  portion  of  their  conversation,  relating  to  their  in- 
tention of  sailmg  without  waiting  for  orders,  in  case  a  new  gov- 
ernor should  arrive  to  supersede  Pedrarias. 

The  governor  in  the  mean  time  informed  himself  from  day  to 
day  and  hour  to  hour  of  the  progress  of  the  tiial,  and,  consid- 
ering the  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  his  personal 
hostility,  he  now  paid  another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and,  throw- 
ing off  all  affectation  of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most 
passionate  manner. 

**  Hitherto,"  said  he,  **  I  have  treated  you  as  a  son,  because  I 
thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and  to  me  as  his  representa- 
tive; but  as  I  find  you  have  meditated  reboUion  against  the 
crOwn  of  Castile,  I  cast  you  off  from  my  affections,  and  shall 
henceforth  treat  you  as  an  enemy." 

Vasco  Nunez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  appealed 
to  the  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence. "Had  I  been  conscious  of  my  guilt,"  said  he,  **  what 
could  have  induced  me  to  come  here  and  put  myself  into  your 
hands?  Had  I  meditated  rebeUion,  what  prevented  me  from 
carrying  it  into  effect?  I  had  four  ships  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
three  himdred  brave  men  at  my  command,  and  an  open  sea 
before  me.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  spread  sail  and  press  for- 
ward? There  was  no  doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  sufficient  for  me  and  mine,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  yoiu* 
control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I  came  here 
promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  reward  is  slander,  in- 
dignity, and  chains  1" 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Vasco  Nufiez  had  no  effect 
on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  governor;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
was  but  the  more  exasperated  against  his  prisoner,  and  ordered 
that  his  irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  uicreased  eagerness. 
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leagues  in  the  sea,  opposite  the  eastern  const  of  Yucatan, 
They  brought  tidings  of  another  viBit  of  white  bearded  men 

-  to  their  shores,  and  one  of  them  delivered  a  letter  to  Aguilar, 

-  which,  being  entirely  naked,  he  had  concealed  it  in  the  long 

-  tresses  of  his  hair  which  were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his  warriors.  It  proved 
to  be  from  Hernando  Cortez,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his 
great  expedition,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He 
had  been  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  anchor  at  the  island 
of  Cozumel,  where  he  learned  from  the  natives  that  several 
^bite  men  were  detained  in  captivity  among  the  Indians  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Yucatan.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
approach  the  mainland  with  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three 
o'  the  islanders,  by  means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture 
"Pon  an  embassy  among  their  cannibal  neighbours,  and  to 
Convoy  a  letter  to  the  captive  white  men.  Two  of  the  smallest 
S^^avels  of  the  squadron  were  sent  under  the  command  of 
^65:0  de  Ordas,  who  was  ordered  to  land  tlie  three  messengers 
6  the  po£nj  ^^  Cotoche,  and  to  wait  there  eight  days  for  their 
*"tiim, 

^^e  tetter  brought  by  thewe  envoys  informed  the  Christian 
E  the  force  ami  dch^tination  of  the  squadron  of  Cortez, 

*~  '     '        3  caravels  to  wait  for  them  at  the 

ifiom  for  their  deliverance,  inviting 

,t  Cozumel. 

n  flrst  reading  tlie  letter  was  mod- 

Jhe  obstaclfB  that  might  prevent 

phance  of  deliverance.     He  had 

a  cacique  to  htipe  tliat  he  would 

i  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irri- 

well  not  to  fear  that  even  an 

might  draw  upon  him  the 

j-our^d,   thei-efore,   to  operate 

fcprehBnsioiia,    To  this  end  ho 

I  paper  whi<;h  he  held  in  his 

-ii  the  mii^lity  armament  that 

'eseribi.'il  the  number  of  the 

-iccniin^  the    squadron,   all 

y  the  Ic&timony  of  the  mea- 

riora  were  astonished  at  this 

igenco  from  a  diata*" 

yBteri  0U8  «nd  8V 
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Aguilar  went  on  to  relate  the  tremendous  and  su{>6rhunian 
powers  of  the  people  in  these  ships,  who,  armed  with  thtmder 
an<l  lightning,  wreaked  destruction  on  all  who  displeased 
them,  while  they  dispensed  inestimable  gifts  and  benefits  (m 
such  as  proved  themselves  their  friends.  He  at  the  same  time 
spread  before  the  cacique  various  presents  brought  by  the 
messengers,  as  specimens  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from 
the  friendship  of  the  strangers.  The  intimation  was  effectual. 
The  cacique  was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  terrific 
powers  of  the  white  men,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  trinkets  displayed  before  him.  He  entreated  Aguilar, 
therefore,  to  act  as  his  ambassador  and  mediator,  and  to 
secure  him  the  amity  of  the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  delive^ 
ance.  In  this  moment  of  exultation,  he  bethought  himsdf  of 
the  only  surviving  comrade  of  his  past  fortunes,  Gonzalo 
Ghuerrero,  and,  sending  the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him^  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman 
was  at  this  time  a  great  chieftain  in  his  province,  and  his 
Indian  bride  had  borne  him  a  nmnerous  progeny.  TTif^  heart, 
however,  yearned  after  his  native  country,  and  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  leave  his  honours  and  dignities,  his  infidel 
wife  and  half -savage  offspring  behind  him,  but  an  insuperable, 
though  somewhat  ludicrous,  obstacle  presented  itself  to  his 
wishes.  Having  long  since  given  over  all  expectation  of  a 
return  to  civilized  life,  he  had  conformed  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  external  signs  and  decora- 
tions that  marked  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  man  of  rank.  Hifl 
face  and  hands  were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed ;  his  ears 
and  Upswere  slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his 
nose  was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a  massy  ring  of 
gold,  and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  cmiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest  seaman 
felt,  that  however  he  might  be  admired  in  Yucatan,  he  should 
be  apt  to  have  the  rabble  at  his  heels  in  Spain.  He  made  up 
his  mind,  therefore,  to  remain  a  great  man  among  the  sav- 
ages, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man- 
monster  at  home. 

Finding  that  he  declined  accompanying  him,  Jeronimo  de 
Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche,  escorted  by  three 
Indians.  The  time  he  had  lost  in  waiting  for  Guerrero  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the 
point,  the  caravels  sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  ser- 
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era!  oroBses  of  reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of 
the. recent  presence  of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  remained,  was  that  the  squadron  of 
Cort^  might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  island  of  Cozumel ;  hut 
How  was  he  to  get  there  ?  While  wandering  disconsolately  along 
the  shore,  he  found  a  canoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water, 
and.  with  one  side  iiji  a  state  of  decay;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on  looking 
further  he  found  the  stave  of  a  hogshead  which  might  serve 
for  a  paddle.  It  was  a  frail  embarkation  in  which  to  cross  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  seven  leagues  wide,  but  there  was  no  alter- 
native. Prevailing  on  the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he 
launched  forth  in  the  canoe  and  coasted  the  main  land  imtil 
he  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  but 
four  leagues  across;  here  he  stood  directly  for  Cozumel,  con- 
tending, as.  well  as  he  was  able,  with  a  strong  current,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  lying  in  wait,  rushed  forth  from  their  concealment,  sword 
in  hand.  The  three  Indians  would  have  fled,  but  Aguilar  re- 
assured them,  and,  calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
language,  assm^ed  them  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  re- 
stored him  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment:  from  his 
language  he  was  evidently  a  Castilian,  but  to  aU  appearance 
he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  perfectly  naked;  wore  his  hair 
braided  roimd  his  head  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  his 
complexion  was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  colom*.  He  had 
a  bow  in  his  hand,  a  quiver  at  his  shoidder,  and  a  net-work 
pouch  at  his  side  in  which  he  carried  his  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a  reconnoiteiing  party,  sent  out 
by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
descried  coming  from  Yucatan.  Cortez  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  beii^  joined  by  the  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited  the 
allotted  time  at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without  news  of  them. 
He  had,  in  fact,  made  sail  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  but  fortu- 
nately one  of  his  ships  had  sprung  a  leak,  which  had  obliged 
him  to  return  to  the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  and  his  companions  arrived  in 
presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  officers,  they 
made  a  profound  reverence,  squatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their 
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He  proceeded  in  a  different  mode  from  that  adopted  by  his 
conu^ade  the  sailor  in  his  deahngs  with  the  Indians,  and  in  one 
more  suited  to  his  opposite  calling.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero 
among  the  men  and  the  gallant  among  the  women,  he  recol- 
lected his  priestly  obhgations  to  humility  and  chastity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  himself  a  model  of  meekness  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  cacique  and  his  warriors,  while  he  closed  his  eyes 
to  the  charms  of  the  infidel  women.  Nay,  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, he  reinforced  his  clerical  vows  by  a  solenm  promise  to 
God  to  resist  all  temptations  of  the  flesh  so  he  might  be  deliv- 
ered out  of  the  hands  of  these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and  the  saint, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful.  Aguilar,  by 
his  meek  obedience  to  every  order,  however  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  gradually  won  the  good-will  of  the  cacique  and  hia 
family.  Taxmar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  be- 
fore he  admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One  day  when 
the  Indians,  painted  and  decorated  in  warhke  style,  were 
shooting  at  a  mark,  a  warrior,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Aguilar,  approached  suddenly  and  seized  him  by 
the  arm.  **  Thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  the  certainty  of  these  m^ch- 
ers ;  if  they  aim  at  the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye— if  at  the  mouthy 
they  hit  the  mouth — what  wouldst  thou  think  if  thou  wert  to 
be  placed  instead  of  the  mark  and  they  wore  to  shoot  at  and 
miss  thee?" 

Aguilar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  shoidd  be  the  victim  of 
some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.  Dissembling  his  fearer,  how- 
ever, he  replied  Avith  gi^eat  submission,  "I  am  your  slave  and 
you  may  do  with  me  as  you  please,  but  you  are  too  wise  to 
destroy  a  slave  who  is  so  useful  and  obedient."  His  answer 
pleased  the  cacique,  who  had  secretly  sent  this  warrior  to  try 
his  humihty. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  less  stem  and 
fearful  indeed,  but  equally  perplexing.  The  cacique  had  re- 
marked his  unexampled  discretion  with  respect  to  the  sex,  but 
doubted  his  sincerity.  After  laying  many  petty  temptations 
in  liis  way,  which  Jeronimo  rc^sisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a 
saint,  he  at  length  det(Tmined  to  subj(»ct  him  to  a  fiery  ordeal. 
ITo  accordingly  sent  him  on  a  fishing  oxi^edition  accompanied 
by  a  buxom  damsel  of  fouriecn  years  of  age;  they  were  to  pass 
tlio  night  by  the  sea-sido,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  nnd  Avere  alloAved  but  one  hammock  to  sleep  in. 
It  Avas  an  embarrassing  predicament-  not  appai'ently  to  the 
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jidian  beauty,  but  certainly  to  the  scrupulous  Jeronimo.  He 
■emembered,  however,  his  double  vow,  and,  suspending  his 
laxomock  to  two  trees,  resigned  it  to  his  companion;  while, 
ighting  a  fire  on  the  sea-shore,  he  sti-etched  himself  before  it 
m  the  sand.  It  was,  as  he  acknowledged,  a  night  of  fearful 
iiial,  for  his  sandy  couch  was  cold  and  cheerless,  the  hammock 
.varin  and  tempting;  and  the  infidel  damsel  had  been  in- 
jtructed  to  assail  him  with  all  manner  of  blandishments  and 
reproaches.  His  resolution,  however,  though  often  shaken, 
s^as  never  overcome ;  and  the  morning  dawned  upon  him  still 
:aithf  ul  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  he  retiuned  to  the  residence  of  the  cacique, 
where  his  comcpanion,  being  closely  questioned,  made  known 
the  triumph  of  his  self-denial  before  all  the  people.  From  that 
bime  forward  he  was  held  in  great  respect ;  the  cacique  espe- 
cjially  treated  him  Avith  imhmited  confidence,  entrusting  to  him 
the  care  not  merely  of  his  house,  but  of  his  wives  dui'ing  his 
occasional  absence. 

Aguilar  now  felt  ambitious  of  rising  to  greater  consequence 
among  the  savages,  but  this  ho  knew  was  only  to  be  done  by 
deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the  example  of  the  sturdy  seaman, 
Gonzalo  Guerrero,  before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a  great 
captain  in  the  province  in  which  he  resided.  He  entreated 
Taxinar,  therefore,  to  entrust  him  with  bow  and  arrows,  buck- 
ler and  war-club,  and  to  enroll  him  among  his  warriors.  The 
cacique  comphed.  Aguilar  soon  made  himself  expert  at  his 
new  weapons,  signalized  himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and, 
frona  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Tax- 
mar  such  essential  service,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  caciques.  One  of  them  remonstrated  with 
Taxmar  for  employing  a  warrior  who  was  of  a  chfferent  rehgion, 
and  insisted  that  Aguilar  should  bo  sacrificed  to  their  gods. 
'*No,"  replied  Taxmar,  **I  wiU  not  make  so  base  a  return 
for  such  signal  services;  surely  the  gods  of  Aguilar  must  be 
good,  since  they  aid  him  so  effectually  in  maintaining  a  just 
cause." 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  reply  that  he  assembled 
his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war  upon  Taxmar.  Many 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  latter  urged  him  to  give  up  the 
stranger  who  was  the  cause  of  this  hostility.  Taxmar,  how- 
ever, rejected  their  counsel  with  disdain  and  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. Aguilar  assured  him  that  his  faith  ia  the  Christian's  God 
would  be  rewarded  with  victory  i  he,  in  fact,  concerted  a  plan 
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of  battle  which  was  adopted.  Concealing  himself  with  a 
chosen  band  of  warriors  among  thickets  and  herbage,  he  suf- 
fered the  enemy  to  pass  by  in  making  their  attack.  Taxm^ff 
and  his  host  pretended  to  give  way  at  the  first  onset.  The  foe 
mshed  heedlessly  in  pursuit ;  whereupon  Agmlar  and  his  am- 
buscade assaulted  them  in  the  rear.  Taxmai"  turned  upon 
them  in  front;  they  were  thrown  in  confusion,  routed  with 
gi^eat  slaughter,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  taken  piTsoners. 
This  victory  gave  Taxmar  the  sway  over  the  land,  and 
strengthened  Aguilar  more  than  ever  in  his  good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elixpsed  in  this  manner,  when,  in  1617, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  the  province  of  the  arrival  on  the 
neighboiu^ing  coast  of  great  vessels  of  wonderful  construction, 
filled  with  white  and  bearded  men,  who  fought  with  thunder 
and  hghtning.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  squadron  of  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  then  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
tidings  of  this  strange  invasion  spread  consternation  throu^ 
the  country,  heightened,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  Spanish 
writers,  by  a  prophecy  current  among  the  savages  of  these 
parts,  and  uttered  in  former  times  by  a  priest  named  Chilam 
Cambal,  who  foretold  that  a  white  and  bearded  people  would 
come  from  the  region  of  the  rising  sim,  who  would  overturn 
their  idols  and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heai*t  of  Jeronitno  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with  hope  when 
he  lieard  of  European  ships  at  hand ;  he  was  distant  from  the 
coast,  however,  and  perceived  that  he  was  too  closely  watched 
by  the  Indians  to  have  any  chance  of  escape.  Dissembling  his 
feelings,  therefore,  he  affected  to  hear  of  the  ships  with  per 
feet  indifference,  and  to  have  no  desire  to  join  the  strangers. 
The  ships  disappeared  from  the  coast,  and  he  remained  dift- 
consolate  at  heart,  but  was  regarded  with  increased  confidenoe 
by  the  natives. 

His  hopes  were  again  revived  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
by  tlie  arrival  on  the  coafit  of  othei*  ships,  which  were  thoBe 
commanded  by  Juan  de  Grij.ilva,  who  coast/ed  Yucatan  in 
1518;  Aguilar,  however,  was  again  prevented  by  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  the  Indians  from  attempting  his  escape,  and 
when  this  squadron  loft  tlie  coast  he  considei'ed  all  chance  of 
deliverance  at  an  end. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  since  liis  capture,  and  he  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  country  and  friends,  when, 
in  1519,  there  arrived  one  day  at  the  village  three  IndianR, 
natives  of  the  small   island  ot  Qozumel,  which  lies  a  few 
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leagues  in  the  sea,  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan. 
They  brought  tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  bearded  men 
to  their  shores,  and  one  of  them  dehvered  a  letter  to  Aguiiar, 
which,  being  entirely  naked,  he  had  concealed  it  in  the  long 
tresses  of  his  hair  which  were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguiiar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  dehght,  and 
read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his  warriors.  It  proved 
to  be  from  Hernando  Cortoz,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his 
great  expedition,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He 
had  been  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  anchor  at  the  island 
of  Cozumel,  where  he  learned  irom  the  natives  that  several 
white  men  were  detained  in  captivity  among  the  Indians  on 
the  neighbouiing  coast  of  Yucatan.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
approach  the  mainland  with  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three 
of  the  islanders,  by  means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture 
npon  an  embassy  among  their  cannibal  neighbours,  and  to 
convey  a  letter  to  the  captive  white  men.  Two  of  the  smallest 
caravels  of  the  squadron  were  sent  under  the  command  of 
Diego  de  Ordas,  who  was  ordered  to  land  the  three  messengers 
at  the  point  of  Cotoche.  and  to  wait  there  eight  days  for  their 
return. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  informed  the  Christian 
captives  of  the  force  and  destination  of  the  squadron  of  Cortez, 
and  of  his  having  sent  the  caravels  to  wait  for  them  at  the 
point  of  Cotoche,  with  a  ransom  for  their  dehverance,  inviting 
them  to  hasten  and  join  him  at  Cozumel. 

The  transport  of  Aguiiar  on  first  reading  the  letter  was  mod- 
erated when  he  reflected  on  the  obstacles  that  might  prevent 
him  from  profiting  by  this  chance  of  deliverance.  He  had 
made  himself  too  useful  to  the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would 
readily  give  him  his  hberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irri- 
table nature  of  the  savages  too  well  not  to  fear  that  even  an 
ajyplication  for  leave  to  depart  might  draw  upon  him  the 
severest  treatment.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  operate 
upon  the  cacique  through  his  apprehensions.  To  this  end  ho 
informed  him  that  the  piece  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  brought  him  a  full  account  of  the  mighty  armament  that 
had  arrived  on  the  coast.  He  described  the  number  of  the 
ships  and  various  particulars  concerning  the  squadron,  all 
which  were  amply  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
sengers. The  cacique  and  his  warriors  were  astonished  at  this 
strange  mode  of  conveying  iutelligence  from  a  distance,  and 
regarded  the  letter  as  something  mysterious  and  supernatural. 
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Aguilar  went  on  to  relate  the  tremendous  and  superhuj 
powers  of  the  people  in  these  ships,  who,  armed  with  thuiK 
and  Ughtning,  wreaked  destruction  on  all  who  displeased 
them,  while  they  dispensed  inestimable  gifts  and  benefits  on 
such  as  proved  themselves  their  friends.  He  at  the  same  time 
spread  before  the  cacique  various  presents  brought  by  the 
messengers,  as  specimens  of  the  blessmgs  to  be  expect-ed  from 
the  friendship  of  the  strangers.  The  intimation  was  effectuaL 
The  cacique  was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  terrific 
powers  of  the  whito  men,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  trinkets  displayed  before  him.  He  entreated  Aguilar, 
therefore,  to  act  as  his  ambassador  and  mediator,  and  to 
secure  liim  the  amity  of  the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  delive^ 
ance.  In  this  moment  of  exultation,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  only  surviving  comrade  of  his  past  fortunes,  Gronzalo 
GueiTero,  and,  sending  the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him,  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman 
was  at  this  time  a  great  chieftain  in  his  province,  and  his 
Indian  bride  had  borne  him  a  numerous  progeny.  Hia  heart, 
however,  yearned  after  his  native  country,  and  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  leave  his  honours  and  dignities,  his  infidel 
wife  and  half -savage  offspring  behind  him,  but  an  insuperable, 
though  somewhat  ludicrous,  obstacle  presented  itself  to  hia 
wishes.  Having  long  since  given  over  all  expectation  of  a 
return  to  civilized  life,  he  had  conformed  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  external  signs  and  decora- 
tions that  marked  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  man  of  rank.  His 
face  and  hands  were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed ;  his  ears 
and  hps  were  slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his 
nose  was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a  massy  ring  ol 
gold,  and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest  seaman 
felt,  that  however  he  might  be  admired  in  Yucatan,  he  should 
be  apt  to  have  the  ral)ble  at  his  hei^ls  in  Spain.  He  made  up 
his  mind,  therefore,  to  remain  a  great  man  among  the  sav- 
ages, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man- 
monster  at  home. 

Finding  that  ho  declined  accompanying  him,  Jeronimo  ds 
Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche,  escorted  by  three 
Indians.  The  time  he  had  lost  in  waiting  for  Guerrero  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes,  for  when  ho  arrived  at  the 
point,  the  caravels  sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  ser- 
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eral  croBBes  of  reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of 
the  recent  presence  of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  tliat  remained,  was  that  the  squadron  of 
Cortez  might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  island  of  Cozumel ;  but 
iiow  was  he  to  get  there?  While  wandering  disconsolately  along 
the  shore,  he  foimd  a  canoe,  lialf  buried  in  sand  and  water, 
and  with  one  side  in  a  state  of  decay ;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on  looking 
further  he  found  the  stave  of  a  hogshead  which  might  serve 
for  a  paddle.  It  was  a  frail  embarkation  in  which  to  cross  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  seven  leagues  wide,  but  there  was  no  alter- 
native. Prevaihng  on  the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he 
launched  forth  in  the  canoe  and  coasted  the  main  land  until 
he  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  but 
four  leagues  across ;  here  he  stood  directly  for  Cozumel,  con- 
tending, as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  a  strong  current,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  lying  in  wait,  i*ushed  forth  from  their  concealment,  sword 
in  hand.  The  three  Indians  would  have  fled,  but  Aguilar' re- 
assured them,  and,  calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
language,  assm^ed  them  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  re- 
stored him  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment:  from  his 
language  he  was  evidently  a  Castilian,  but  to  all  appearance 
he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  perfectly  naked;  wore  his  hair 
braided  round  his  head  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  his 
complexion  was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  colour.  He  had 
a  bow  in  his  hand,  a  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  and  a  net-work 
pouch  at  his  side  in  which  he  carried  his  provisions. 

ITie  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a  reconnoitering  party,  sent  out 
by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
descried  coming  from  Yucatan.  Cortez  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  being  .ioiued  by  the  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited  the 
allotted  tune  at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without  news  of  them. 
He  had,  in  fact,  made  sail  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  but  fortu- 
nately one  of  his  ships  had  sprung  a  leak,  which  had  obliged 
him  to  retiUTi  to  the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  do  Aguilar  and  his  companions  anived  in 
presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  officers,  they 
made  a  profound  rovc3renco,  sc^uatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their 
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bows  and  arrows  beside  tliem,  and  touching  their  right  hawk 
wet  with  spittle,  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the  regioi 
of  the  heart,  such  being  their  sign  of  the  most  devoted  sol^ 
mission. 

Cortez  greeted  Aguilar  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  raisiiig 
him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own  person  a  large  yello« 
mantle  Uned  with  crimson,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders. 
The  latter,  however,  had  for  so  long  a  time  gone  entireir 
naked,  thau  even  this  ^.icnntj' covering  was  at  first  almost  in- 
supportable, and  lie  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  diet  o( 
the  natives,  that  he  foimd  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  stoxnadi 
to  the  meat  and  drink  set  before  him. 

Whcji  he  had  sulliciently  recovered  from  the  agitation  of 
arrival  amoiig  Clivirttians,  Cortez  drew  from  him  the  particn- 
lars  of  his  story,  and  found  that  he  was  I'elated  to  one  of 
own  friends,  the  licentiate  Marcos  de  Aguilar.     He  trea 
him,  therefore,  with  ptdditional  kindness  and  respect,  and  re- 
tained him  about  his  person  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreter  ii 
great  Mexican  expedition. 

The  happiness  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  at  once  more  being 
restored  to  his  countrymen,  was  doomed  to  suffer  some  alloy 
from  the  disasters  that  had  happened  in  his  family.  Peter 
Martyr  records  a  touching  anecdote  of  the  effect  that  had  been 
produced  upon  his  mother  by  the  tidings  of  his  misfortune.  A 
vague  report  had  readied  her  in  Spain  that  her  son  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  cannibals.  All  the  hon-ible  tales  that  circo- 
lated  in  Spain  concc^rning  the  treatment  of  these  savages  to 
their  prisoners,  rushed  to  her  imagination,  and  she  went  dis- 
tracted. Whenever  slie  beheld  roasted  moat,  or  flesh  upon  the 
spit,  she  would  till  the  liou^.e  with  her  outcries.  **0h,  wretcli 
mother!  oh,  most  miserable  of  AvomenI"  Avould  she  ex<  n, 
*'  behold  the  limbs  of  my  murdered  son.''  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance  had  a 
favourable  efccct  utkiu  h(:r  intc^llect,  and  that  she  lived  to  re- 
joice at  his  after- L07'lu-nes.  Ke  served  Hernando  Cortez  "with 
great  coura'j^e  and  al^ility  throu;::hout  his  Mexican  conquests, 
acting  sometiuK^s  an  a  soldier,  sometimes  as  interpreter  and 
ambassador  to  the  Tn  lian^.  and,  in  reward  of  his  fidelitvand 
services,  was  appointed  rogidor,  or  civil  governor  of  the  dty 
of  Mexico. 


■'  i'.  .Mart.vr.  de-ja-l  4,  c.  6. 
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MICER  CODRO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 


'  Thb  fate  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Codro,  who  pr^ 
dieted  the  end  of  Vasco  Nunez,  is  related  hy  the  historian 
■Oviedo,  with  some  particulars  that  border  upon  the  marvel- 
ous. It  appears  that  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  con- 
ftinued  for  several  years  rambling  about  the  New  World  in  the 
'train  of  the  Spanish  discoverers ;  but  intent  upon  studying  the 
secrets  of  its  natural  history,  rather  than  searching  after  its 
treasures. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coasting  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  ocean  in  a  ship  commanded  by  one 
Geronimo  de  Valenzuela,  from  whom  he  received  such  cruel 
treatment  as  to  cause  his  death,  though  what  ^e  nature  of  the 
treatment  was,  we  are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  astrologer  ad- 
dressed Valenzuela  in  the  most  solemn  manner:  *^  Captain," 
said  he,  **you  have  caused  my  death  by  your  cruelty;  I  now 
Bummon  you  to  appear  with  me,  within  a  year,  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God  I" 

The  captain  made  a  light  and  scoffing  answer,  and  treated 
his  summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  near  the  verdant 
islands  of  Zebaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  The  poor  astrologer  gazed  wistfully  with  his  dying 
eyes  upon  the  green  and  shady  groves,  and  entreated  the  pilot 
or  mate  of  the  caravel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  that 
he  might  die  in  peace.  ' '  Micor  Codro, "  repUed  the  pilot,  *  ^  those 
are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land ;  there  are  no  islands  here- 
about." 

"There  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  astrologer,  **two  good  and 
pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near  to  the  coast,  and 
within  them  is  a  great  bay  with  a  harbor.  Land  me,  I  pray 
you,  upon  one  of  these  islands,  that  I  may  have  comfort  in  my 
dying  hour." 
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The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  had  heen  touched  with 
for  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  astrologer,  listened  to 
prayer,  and  conveyed  hiin  to  the  shore,  where  he  found 
opinion  he  had  given  of  the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  ( 
rect.  He  laid  him  on  the  herbage  in  the  shade,  where  the  p 
wanderer  soon  expired.  The  pilot  then  dug  a  grave  at  the  i 
of  a  tree,  where  he  biuied  hiin  Avith  all  possible  decency,  i 
carved  a  cross  on  the  bark  to  mark  the  grave. 

Some  tiuie  aftei'wards,  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  on 
island  with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  him  the  cross  on 
tree,  and  gave  his  honest  testimony  to  the  good  character 
worthy  conduct  of  Micer  Codro.    Oviedo,  as  he  regarded 
nameless  grave,  passed  the  eulogimn  of  a  scholar  upon 
poor  astrologer:  **  He  died,"  says  he,  ''like  Pliny,  in  the 
charge  of  his  duties,  travelling  about  the  world  to  explore 
secrets  of  nature."     According  to  his  account,  the  predi 
of  Micer  Codro  held  good  with  respect  to  Valenzuela,  as  it 
in  the  case  of  Vasco  Nufiez.    The  captain  died  within  the 
in  which  he  had  siunmoned  him  to  appear  before  the  tribi 
of  God.* 


*Vide  Oviedo,  Hist.  a«a.  1.  zzzlx.  c.  % 
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JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON 

CONQUEROR  OF  PORTO  RICO  AND  DISCOVERER  OF  FLORIDA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BECONNOITKRINa  EXPEDITION  OP    JUAN  PONOE  DE  LEON    TO  THE 

ISLAND  OF  BORIQUEN.— (15Q8.) 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Hayti,  yet  its  neighbouring  island  of  Boriquen,  or,  as 
the  Si)aniards  called  it,  St.  Juan,  (since  named  Porto  Rico,)  re- 
mained unexplored.  It  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  beheld 
from  the  sea,  having  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forest  trees 
of  prodigious  size  and  magnificent  foliage.  There  were  broad 
fertile  valleys  also,  always  fresh  and  green ;  for  the  f reqjient 
showers  and  abimdant  streams  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  wintry  frost,  produce  a  perpetual  verdure.  Various 
ships  had  occasionally  touched  at  the  island,  but  their  crews 
had  never  penetrated  into  the  interior.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  number  of  hamlets  and  scattered  houses,  and 
the  smoke  rising  in  all  directions  from  among  the  trees,  that  it 
was  weU  peopled.  The  inhabitants  still  continued  to  enjoy 
their  life  of  indolence  and  freedom,  unmolested  by  the  pis  that 
overwhelmed  the  neighboiuing  island  of  HaytL  The  thue  fai 
arrived,  however,  when  they  were  to  share  the  common  lot 
their  fellow  savages,  and  to  sink  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  ^ 
man. 

At  the  time  when  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  Governor  of  I 
ola,  imdertook  to  lay  waste  the  great  province  of  li 
which  lay  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hayti,  he  sent,  as  coxiu 
of  part  of  the  troops,  a  veteran  soldier  named  Juan  Br 
Leon.    He  was  a  native  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  in  his  1 
had  been  page  to  Pedro  Nufiez  de  Guzman,  Sefilor  ok 

*Incas,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Hist.  FIori(|ii,  ^.  tv,  c  Sf* 
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From  an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  had  served 
in  the  various  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  He 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and  was 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Francisco  Roklan, 
in  Ms  rebellion  against  the  admiral.  Having  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  battles  witli  tlie  Indians,  and  acquii-ed  a  name 
for  sagacity  as  well  as  valour,  he  received  a  command  subor- 
dinate to  Juan  de  Esquibel,  in  the  campaign  against  Higuey, 
and  seconded  his  chief  so  valiantly  in  that  sanguinary  expedi- 
tion, that  after  the  subjugation  of  the  province  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  it,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Governor  of 
Hispaniola. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  all  the  impatience  of  quiet  life  and 
the  passion  for  exploit  of  a  veteran  campaigner.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  the  tranquil  command  of  his  province  of  Higuey, 
before  he  began  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Boriquen.  They  were  directly  opposite,  and  but 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  distant,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  The  Indians  of 
the  two  islands  frequently  visited  each  other,  and  in  this  way 
Juan  Ponce  received  the  usual  intelligence  tliat  the  mountains 
he  had  eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold.  He  readily  ob- 
tained permission  from  Governor  Ovando  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  this  island,  and  embarked  in  the  year  1508  in  a  caravel, 
with  a  few  Spaniards  and  several  Indian  interpreters  and 
guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage  he  landed  on  the  Avoody  shores  of  the 
island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique,  Aguey- 
bana.  He  found  the  chieftain  seated  in  patriarchal  stylo  under 
the  shade  of  his  native  groves  and  surrounded  by  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  mother,  stop-father,  bri)tlier,  and  sister,  who 
vied  A\dtli  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the  strangers.  Juao 
Ponce,  in  fiict,  was  received  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  family,  and 
the  cacicme  exchanged  names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian 
pledge  of  perpetual  amity.  Juan  Ponce  also  gave  Christian 
names  to  the  mother  and  stop-father  of  the  cacitjue,  and  would 
faui  have  baptized  them,  bat  they  declined  the  cei'emony, 
though  they  always  took  a  pride  in  the  names  thus  given 
them. 

In  his  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests  the  cacique  took  them  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  They  found  the  interior  to  correBpond 
with  the  external  appearance.  It  was  wild  and  mountainoua 
but  magnificently  wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized  by 
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limpid  streams.  Juan  Ponce  requested  the  cacique  to  reveal 
to  hJTTi  the  riches  of  the  island.  The  simple  Indian  showed  him 
tds  most  productive  fields  of  Yuca,  the  groves  laden  with  the 
most  delicious  fruit,  the  sweetest  and  piu'est  f ountams,  and  the 
30olest  runs  of  water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  these  real  blessiags,  and  de- 
manded whether  the  island  produced  no  gold.  Upon  this,  the 
3acique  conducted  him  to  two  rivers,  the  Manatuabon  and  the 
Zebuco,  where  the  very  pebbles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold, 
and  large  grains  shone  among  the  sand  through  the  hmpid 
water.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  gathered  by  the  In- 
dians and  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The  quantity  thus  procured 
eonfi.rmed  the  hopes  of  Juan  Ponce ;  and  leaving  several  of  his 
oompanions  in  the  house  of  the  hospitable  cacique,  he  returned 
to  Hayti  to  report  the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  presented 
the  specimens  of  gold  to  the  Grovemor  Ovando,  who  assayed 
them  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  was  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Hispani- 
ola,  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist  in  greater  quantities,  the 
Governor  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  con- 
fided the  enterprise  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 


CHAPTER  n. 


JUAN    PONCE    ASPIRES  TO    THE    GOVERNMENT  OF    PORTO    RICO.— 

(1509.) 

The  natives  of  Boriquen  were  more  warlike  than  those  of 
Hispaniola ;  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  repelling  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Caribs.  It 
was  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  conquest  of  their  island 
would  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  made  another,  as  it  were  a  preparatory  visit,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  with  the  nature  and 
resources  of  the  inhabitants.  He  foimd  the  companions,  whom 
he  had  left  there  on  his  former  visit,  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  full  of  gratitude  towards  the  cacique  Agueybana,  who  had 
treated  them  with  undiminished  hospitality.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  need  of  violence  to  win  the  island  from  such  simple- 
hearted  and  confiding  people.  Juan  Ponce  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  being  appointed  to  its  government  by  Ovando, 
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and  of  bringing  it  peaceably  into  subjection.  After  remadning 
some  time  on  the  island,  he  returned  to  San  Domingo  to  seek 
the  desii*cd  appointment,  but,  to  his  surprise,  found  the  whole 
face  of  affairs  had  changed  during  his  absence. 

His  patron,  the  Governor  Ovando,  had  been  recalled  to 
Spain,  and  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  renowned  discov- 
erer, appointed  in  his  place  to  the  command  at  San  Doming!). 
To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  Juan  Ponce,  a  cavalier  had  ah'cady 
arrived  from  Spain,  empowered  by  the  king  to  form,  a  settle- 
ment and  build  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  His 
name  Avas  Christoval  de  Sotomayor;  he  was  brother  to  the 
Count  of  Camina,  and  had  been  secretary  to  Philip  I.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  king  of  Castile,  and  father  of  Charles  V. 

Don  Diego  Columbus  was  highly  displeased  with  the  act  of 
the  king  in  granting  these  powers  to  Sotomayor,  as  it  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  of  course  in  dis- 
regard of  his  prerogative  as  viceroy,  to  be  consulted  as  to  all 
appointments  made  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  refused,  there- 
fore, to  put  Sotomayor  in  possession  of  the  island.  He  paid  as 
little  respect  to  the  claims  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  whom  he 
regarded  with  an  ungracious  eye  as  a  favourite  of  his  prede- 
cessor Ovando.  To  settle  the  matter  effectually,  he  exerted 
what  he  considered  his  official  and  hereditary  privilege,  and 
chose  officers  to  suit  liimself ,  appointing  one  Juan  Ceron  to  the 
govermncnt  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Miguel  Diaz  to  serve  as  his 
heutenant.* 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  rival  candidate,  Christoval  de 
Sotomayor,  bore  their  disappointment  ^vith  a  good  grace. 
Though  the  command  was  denied  them,  they  still  hoped  to  im- 
prove their  fortunes  in  the  island,  and  accordingly  joined  the 
crowd  of  adventurers  that  accompanied  the  newly  appointed 
governor. 

New  changes  soon  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
and  misimderstandings  between  King  Ferdingnd  and  the  admi- 
ral as  to  points  of  privilege.  Tlie  former  still  seemed  disposed  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  appointments  without  consulting 
Don  Diego,  and  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance:  for,  when 
Ovando,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  made  favoui'able  rcpi'esentation 
of  the  merits  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  servioas 


*  If  the  reader  has  perused  the  hjrtory  of  Columbus,  ho  may  remember  the  to- 
mnntic  adventure  of  this  Mij^uel  Diaz  with  a  female  cacique,  which  led  to  the  dli* 
covery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna.  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of  San  Dominf* 
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ta  exploring  Porto  Bioo,  the  king  appointed  him  governor  of 
tibat  island,  and  signified  specifically  that  Don  Diego  ColumbuA 
diould  not  presume  to  displace  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 


JUAN  PONCE  RULES  WITH  A  STRONG  HAND— EXASPERATION  OF 
THE  INDIANS — THEIR  EXPERIMENT  TO  PROVE  WHETHER  THE 
SPANIARDS  WERE  MORTAL. 

Juan  Ponoe  de  Leon  assumed  the  command  ot  the  island 
of  Boriquen  in  the  year  1509.  Being  a  fiery,  high-handed  old 
ioldier,  his  first  step  was  to  quarrel  with  Juan  Ceron  and 
Miguel  Diaz,  the  ex-governor  and  his  Heutenant,  and  to  send 
Ihem  prisoners  to  Spain.* 

He  was  far  more  favourable  to  his  late  competitor,  Christoval 
de  Sotomayor.  Finding  him  to  be  a  cavaher  of  noble  blood 
and  high  connexions,  yet  void  of  pretension^  and  of  most  ac- 
commodating temper,  he  offered  to  make  him  his  heutenant, 
and  to  give  nim  the  post  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  an  offer  which  waa 
very  thankfully  accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  which  follows  a  man  even  into 
tibe  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the  quiet  of  Sotomayor ; 
he  was  ridiculed  for  descqpding  so  much  below  his  birth  and 
dignity,  as  to  accept  a  subaltern  situation  to  a  simple  gentlemaix 
in  the  island  which  he  had  originally  aspired  to  govern.  He 
could  not  withstand  these  sneers,  but  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  remained  in  the  island  as  a  private  individual ;  establishing 
himself  in  a  village  where  he  had  a  large  repartimiento  or  allot- 
ment of  Indians  assigned  to  him  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in  a  town  called 
Caparra,  which  he  founded  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a  neighbourhood  supposed  to 
abound  in  gold.  It  was  in  front  of  the  port  called  Rico,  which 
subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  road  to  the 
town  was  up  a  mountain,  through  a  dense  forest,  and  so  rugged 
and  miry  that  it  was  the  bane  of  man  and  beast.  It  cost  mor« 
to  convey  provisions  and  merchandise  up  this  league  of  moun- 
tain than  it  had  to  bring  them  from  Spain. 


*  Herrera.  decad.  1, 1.  vii.  c.  18. 
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Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  government,! 
carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  found  towns,  anaw 
tribute  the  natives  into  repartimientos,  for  the  pui 
exacting  their  labour. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  foimd  the  difference  betwea 
Spaniards  as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards  as  masters.  They 
driven  to  despair  by  the  heavy  tasks  imposed  upon  then 
to  their  free  spirits  and  indolent  habits,  restraint  and  1 
were  worse  than  death.  Many  of  the  most  hardy  and  < 
proposed  a  general  insurrection,  and  a  massacre  of  their  c 
Bors;  the  great  mass,  however,  were  deterred  by  thebeh 
the  Spaniards  were  supernatural  beings  and  could  not  be 

A  shrewd  and  sceptical  cacique  named  Brayoan  dete] 
to  put  their  immortaUty  to  the  test.  Hearing  that  a 
Spaniard  named  Salzedo  was  passing  through  his  lai 
sent  a  party  of  his  subjects  to  escort  him,  giving  them 
instructions  how  they  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a  riv 
took  Salzedo  on  their  shouldei's  to  carry  him  across,  bu 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  they  let  him  fall,  and,  th 
themselves  upon  him,  pressed  him  imder  water  until 
drowned.  Then  dragging  his  body  to  the  shore,  and  stiU 
ing  his  beiag  dead,  they  wept  and  howled  over  him,  m£ 
thousand  apologies  for  having  fallen  upon  him,  and  k< 
so  long  beneath  the  surface. 

The  cacique  Brayoan  came  to  examine  the  body  a* 
nounced  it  lifeless ;  but  the  Indians,  still  fearing  it  mig 
sess  lurking  immortality  and  ultimately  revive,  kept 
over  it  for  three  days,  until  it  showed  incontestable  e 
putrefaction. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  strangers  were  moa 
like  themselves,  they  readily  entered  into  a  general  co 
to  destroy  them.* 


CHAPTER  rV. 

CONSPreACY  OP  THE  CACIQUES— THE  FATE  OF  SOTOHA 

The  piime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the  nati* 
Agueybana,  brother  and  successor  to  the  hospitable  cflu 

*  Herrere,  decad.  1, 1.  vlil.  c.  13. 
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5?  Bame  name,  who  had  first  welcomed  the  Spaniards  to  the 
'.xid.,  and  who  lind  foiliunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  be- 
^^  ^  his  native  groves  were  made  the  scones  of  violence  and 
s-SPpression.  The  present  cacique  had  fallen  within  the  repar- 
^^^^ento  of  Don  Cluistoval  de  Sotomayor,  and,  though  treated 
-j?^  that  cavalier  with  kindness,  could  never  reconcile  his 
^i^'^^nd  spmt  to  the  yoke  of  vassalage. 

^  «Ls  "^S^^ybana  held  secret  councils  with  his  confederate  ca- 

i>  ^ques,  in  which  they  concerted  a  plan  of  operations.    As  the 

3t; ^J^aniards  were  scattered  about  in  diffei-ent  places,   it  was 

5.  ^Kteed  that,  at  a  certain  time,  each  cacique  should  dispatch 

-■  "^ose  within  his  province       In  arranging  the  massacre  of 

^    '^ose  within  his  own  domains,  Agueybana  assigned  to  one  of 

^    ^  inferior  caciques  the  task  of  surprising  the  village  of  Soto- 

,.     ^yor,  giving  him  3,000  warrioi'S  for  the  purpose.    Ho  was  to 

assail  the  village  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  set  fire  to  the 

houses,  and  to  slaughter  all  the  inhabitants.     He  proudly, 

however,  reserved  to  himself  the  honour  of  killing  Don  Chris- 

toval  with  his  own  hand. 

r 

Don  Christoval  had  an  unsuspected  friend  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Being  a  cavalier  of  gallant  appearance  and 
amiable  and  courteous  manners,  he  had  won  the  affections  of 
an  Indian  princess,  the  sister  of  the  cacique  Agueybana.  She 
had  overheard  enough  of  the  war-council  of  her  brother  and 
his  warriors  to  loam  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger.  The  life 
of  her  lover  was  more  precious  in  her  eyes  than  the  aafety  of 
her  brother  and  her  tribe;  hastening,  therefore,  to  him,  she 
told  him  all  that  she  knew  or  feared,  and  warned  him  to  be 
u]X)n  his  guard.  Sotomayor  appears  to  have  boon  of  the  most 
easy  and  incautious  nature,  void  of  all  evil  and  deceit  himself, 
and  slow  to  suspect  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  others.  He  con- 
sidered the  apprehension  of  the  princess  as  dictated  by  her 
fond  anxiety,  and  neglected  to  profit  by  her  warning. 

He  received,  however,  about  the  same  time,  infonnation 
from  a  different  quarter,  tending  to  the  same  point.  A  Span- 
iard, versed  in  the  language  and  customs  'of  the  natives,  had 
obsei'ved  a  number  gathering  together  one  evening,  painted 
and  decorated  as  if  for  battle.  Suspecting  some  Im^king  mis- 
chief, he  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  their  manner,  and, 
fe,voured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  succeeded  in  mingling 
among  them  undisco veiled.  They  were  assembled  round  a  fire 
performing  one  of  their  mystic  war-dances,  to  the  chant  of  an 
Areyto  or   legendary  ballad.      The  strophes  and   responses 
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treated  of  revenge  and  slaughter,  and  rei)eatedly  mentioned 
the  death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hastened  to  ^  \ 
prise  Don  Christoval  of  his  danger.  The  latter  still  made  light  ^ 
of  these  repeated  warnings;  revolving  them,  however,  in  his 
mind  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  began  to  feel  some  un- 
efisinoss,  and  determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  strong-hold  at  CapaiTa.  With  his  fated 
heedlessness,  or  temerity,  however,  he  apphed  to  Agueybana 
for  Indians  to  caiTy  his  baggage,  and  departed  shghtly  anned, 
and  accompanied  by  but  three  Spaniai'ds,  although  he  had  to 
pass  through  close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 

The  cacique  watched  the  departui*e  of  his  intended  victim 
and  set  out  shortly  afterwards,  dogging  his  steps  at  a  distance 
through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  warriors. 
Agueybana  and  his  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they 
met  a  Spaniard  named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  spoke  the  Indian 
language.  They  unmediately  assailed  him  and  wounded  him 
in  several  places.  He  tlu-ew  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  cacique, 
imploring  his  life  in  the  most  abject  terms.  The  chief  spared 
him  for  the  moment,  being  eager  to  make  sure  of  Don  Christo- 
val. He  overtook  that  incautious  cavalier  in  the  veiy  heart  of 
the  woodland,  and  stealing  silently  upon  him,  burst  forth  sud- 
denly with  his  wai'riors  from  the  covert  of  the  thickets,  giv- 
ing the  fatal  war  whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could  put  himself 
upon  his  guard  a  blow  from  the  war  club  of  the  cacique  foiled 
him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  quickly  despatched  by  repeated 
blows.  The  four  Spaniards  who  accompanied  him  sharod  his 
fate,  being  assailed,  not  merely  by  the  warriors  who  had  come 
in  pui'suit  of  them,  but  by  their  own  Indian  guides. 

Wlien  Agueybana  had  glutted  his  vengeance  on  this  unfor- 
tunate cavahor,  ho  returned  in  quest  of  Juan  Gonzalez.  The 
latter,  however,  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  wounds  to 
leave  the  place  where  he  had  boon  assailed,  and,  dreading  the 
return  of  the  savages,  had  climbed  into  a  tree  and  concealed 
himself  among  the  branches.  Fn^in  thence,  with  trembling 
anxiety  he  watched  his  pursuers  as  they  searched  all  the  sur- 
rounding forest  for  bim.  Foiiimiately  they  did  not  think  of 
looking  up  into  the  trees,  but,  after  beating  the  biishee  for 
some  time,  gave  up  the  search.  Thougli  ho  saw  them  depart, 
yot  he  <lid  not  vonture  from  his  concealment  until  the  nifsht 
had  clOoCil;  ho  then  dusceuded  from  the  tree  and  mode  the 
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best  of  his  way  to  the  residence  of  certain  Spaniards,  where 
his  wounds  were  dressed.  When  this  was  done  he  waited  not 
to  take  repose,  but  repaired  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Caparra, 
and  informed  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  of  the  danger  he  supposed 
to  be  still  impending  over  Sotomayor,  for  he  knew  not  that 
the  enemy  had  accomplished  his  death.  Juan  Ponce  inuncdi- 
ately  sent  out  forty  men  to  his  rehef .  They  came  to  the  scene 
of  massacre,  where  they  found  the  body  of  the  unfoilunate 
cavalier,  partly  biuied,  but  with  the  feet  out  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  savages  had  accompliBhed  the  destinic- 
tion  of  the  village  of  Sotomayor.  They  approached  it  unper- 
ceived,  through  the  surrounding  forest,  and  entering  it  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  set  fire  to  the  straw-thatched  houses,  and  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
flames. 

Several  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a  brave  Spaniard,  named 
Diego  de  Salazar,  raUied  his  countrymen,  inspirited  them  to 
beat  off  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  greater 
part  of  them,  though  sorely  mangled  and  harassed,  to  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Governor  at  Caparra.  Scarcely  had  these 
fugitives  gained  the  fortress,  when  others  came  hurrying  in 
from  all  quarters,  bringing  similar  tales  of  conflagration  and 
massacre.  For  once  a  general  insurrection,  so  often  planned 
in  savage  life,  against  the  domination  of  the  white  men,  was 
crowned  with  success.  All  the  villages  founded  by  the  Span- 
iards had  been  surprised,  about  a  hundred  of  their  inhabit- 
ants destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a 
belea^ered  fortress. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WAR  OF  JUAN  PONCE  WITH  THE  CACIQUE  AGUEYBANA. 

Juan  Ponoe  de  Leon  might  now  almost  be  considered  a  gov- 
ernor without  teriitories,  and  a  general  withoui;  soldiers.  His 
villages  were  smoking  ruins,  and  his  whole '  force  did  not 
amount  to  a  hundred  men,  several  of  whom  were  disabled  by 
their  wounds.  He  had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Aguey- 
bana^  who  took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  caciques,  and  even 
sent  envoys  to  the  Caribs  of  the  neighbom'ing  islands,  entreat- 
ing them  to  forget  all  ancient  animosities,  and  to  make  com- 
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mon  cause  against  these  strangei'S — ^the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
whole  Indian  race.  In  the  mean  time  the  whole  of  this  "vrild 
island  was  in  rebelKon,  and  the  forests  around  the  fortress  of 
Caparra  rang  with  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages,  the 
blasts  of  tlieir  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy  roaring  of  their  ' 
drums. 

Juan  Ponce  was  a  staunch  and  wary  old  •  soldier,  and  not 
easOy  daunted.  He  remained  grimly  ensconced  within  his 
fortress,  from  whence  he  (les])atched  messengers  in  all  haste 
to  His])aniola,  imploring  inunediat'O  assistance.  In  the  mean 
time  he  taslvcnl  his  wits  to  divoii;  the  enemy  and  to  keep  them 
at  bav.  He  divided  his  little  force  into  three  bodies  of  about 
thu'ty  men  each,  under  the  command  of  Diogo  Salazar,  Miguel 
de  Toro,  and  Luis  do  Anasco,  and  sent  them  out  alternately  to 
make  sudden  surprises  and  assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and 
to  practice  the  other  stratagems  of  partisan  warfare,  which  he 
had  learnt  in  early  life  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of 
Granada. 

One  of  his  most  efficient  waniors  was  a  dog.  named  Berezillo. 
renowned  for  courage,  strength  and  sagacity.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  distinguish  those  of  the  Indians  who  were  allies,  from 
those  who  were  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he 
was  docile  and  friendly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacable. 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
powerful  and  ferocioiLS  animals,  and  did  more  service  in  this 
wild  warfare  than  could  have  been  rendered  by  several 
soldiers.  His  ]n*owess  was  so  highly  appreciat-ed  that  his 
master  received  for  bun  the  pay-allowance,  and  share  of  booty, 
assigned  to  a  cross-bow  man,  wliich  was  the  highest  stipend 
given.* 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavalier  Junn  Ponce  was  reinforced 
in  his  strong-h(^ld  by  troops  from  ITispaniola,  whereupon  he 
sallied  forth  boldly  to  take  revenge  upon  those  who  had  thus 
hold  him  in  a  kind  (^f  durance.  T\U  foo  Agiieybana  was  at 
that  time  encamped  in  his  (^wn  territories  with  more  than  five 
thousand  warriors,  but  in  a  negligent,  unwatclifnl  state,  for 
ho  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  of  the  Spaniards,  and 


*  This  famous  doj?  was  killed  some  years  afterwards  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  as  he 
was  swimming  in  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  Carib  Indian.  He  left,  however,  a  num- 
erous progeny  and  a  great  name  behind  him;  and  his  merits  and  exploits  were 
long  a  favourite  theme  among  the  Spanish  colonists.  He  was  father  to  tba 
renowned  Lconcico,  the  faithful  dog  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  which  resembled  him  in 
looks  and  equalled  him  iu  prowess. 
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supposed  Juan  Ponce  shut  up  with  his  handful  of  men  in 
Caparra.  The  old  soldier,  therefore,  took  him  completely 
by  surprise,  and  routed  hhn  with  great  slaughter.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  the  Indians  were  stiiick  with  a  kind  of  panic  when 
they  saw  the  Spaniards  as  numerous  as  ever,  notwithstiind- 
ing  the  nmnher  they  Md  massacred.  Their  belief  in  their 
immortality  revived ;  they  fan^-ied  that  those  whom  they  had 
slain  had  returned  to  life,  and  they  despaii'cd  of  victoiy  over 
beings  who  could  thus  arise  with  renovated  vigour  from  the 
gi'ave. 

Various  petty  actions  and  skirmishes  aftcjrwards  took  place, 
in  wliich  the  Indians  were  defeated.  Ap^ueybana,  however, 
disdained  this  petty  warfare,  and  stirred  up  liis  countiymen  to 
assemble  their  forces,  and  by  one  gi*and  assfuUt  to  decide  the 
fate  of  themselves  and  their  island.  Juan  Ponce  received 
secret  tidings  of  theii'  intent,  and  of  the  place  where  they  were 
assembh'ng.  He  had  at  that  time  barely  eighty  men  at  his 
disposal,  but  then  they  were  cased  in  steel  and  proof  against 
the  weapons  of  the  savages.  Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the 
high-mettled  old  cavalier  put  himself  at  their  head  and  led 
them  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian 
camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assembled  there  made 
him  pause,  and  almost  repent  of  his  temerit.v.  He  was  as 
shrewd,  however,  as  ho  was  hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering 
some  of  his  men  in  the  advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
he  hastily  threw  up  a  slight  fortification  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rest.  When  it  was  finished  he  withdrew  his  forces  uito  it 
and  ordered  them  to  keep  merely  on  the  defensive.  The 
Indians  made  repeated  attacks,  but  were  as  often  repulsed 
with  loss.  Some  of  the  Spaniards,  impatient  of  this  covert 
warfare,  would  sally  forth  in  open  field  with  pike  and  cross- 
bow, but  were  CiJled  back  within  the  foi"tification  by  their 
wary  commander. 

The  cacicjue  Agueybana  was  enraged  at  finding  his  host  of 
warriors  thus  bafHed  and  kept  at  bay  by  a  more  handful  of 
Spaniards.  He  behekl  thcj  night  closing  in,  and  feared  that  in 
tlie  darkness  the  ejiemy  would  escape.  Sunnnoning  his 
clioicest  warriors  roimd  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a 
general  assault,  when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  an  arquebus  and  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot 

Tlie  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  importance  of 
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the  chief  whom  they  had  slain.  They  soon  surmised  it,  how- 
ever, from  the  confusion  that  ensued  among  the  enemy,  who 
bore  off  the  body  with  great  lamentations,  and  made  no 
further  attack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponce  took  advantage  of  the  evident  distress 
of  the  foe,  to  draw  off  his  small  forces  m  the  night,  happy  to 
get  out  of  the  terrible  jeopardy  iuto  which  a  rash  confidence 
had  betrayed  him.  Some  of  his  fiery-spirited  officers  would 
have  kept  the  field  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  "No,  no,"  said  the  shrewd  veteran;  "it  is  better  to 
protract  the  war  than  to  risk  all  upon  a  single  battle." 

While  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fighting  hard  to  maintain 
his  sway  over  the  island,  his  transient  dignity  was  overturned 
by  another  power,  against  which  the  prowess  of  the  old 
soldier  was  of  no  avail.  King  Ferdinand  had  repented  of  the 
step  he  had  ill-advisedly  taken,  in  superceding  the  governor 
and  Heutenant  governor,  appointed  by  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
He  became  convinced,  though  rather  tardily,  that  it  was  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  admiral,  and  that  jxjliey,  as 
well  as  justice,  required  him  to  retract  it.  When  Juan  Ceron 
and  Miguel  Diaz,  therefore,  came  prisoners  to  Spain,  he 
received  them  graciously,  conferred  many  favors  on  them  to 
atone  for  their  rough  ejectment  from  office,  and  finally,  after 
some  time,  sent  them  back,  empowered  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  island.  They  were  ordered,  however,  on  no 
account  to  manifest  rancour  or  ill-will  against  Juan  Ponoe  de 
Xieon,  or  to  interfere  with  any  property  he  might  hold,  either 
in  houses,  lands  or  Indians ;  but  en  the  contrary,  to  ciiltivate 
the  most  friendly  imderstandiug  with  him.  The  king  also 
wrote  to  the  hardy  veteran  explaining  to  him,  that  this  resti- 
tution of  Ceron  and  Diaz  had  been  determined  upon  in  counci], 
as  a  mere  act  of  justice  due  to  them,  but  was  not  intended  as 
a  censure  upon  his  conduct,  and  that  means  shoidd  be  sought 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  his  conunand. 

By  the  time  the  governor  and  his  Heutenant  reached  the 
island,  Juan  Ponce  had  completed  its  subjugation.  The  death 
of  the  island  champion,  the  brave  Agueybana,  had  in  fact  beai 
a  doath  blow  to  the  natives,  and  shows  how  much  in  savage 
warfare,  depends  upon  a  single  chieftain.  They  never  made 
head  of  war  afterwards ;  but,  dispereing  among  their  forests 
and  mountains,  fell  gradually  under  the  power  of  the  Spaa* 
iards.  Their  subsequent  fate  was  like  that  of  their  neighboan 
of  Hayti.    They  were  employed  in  the  labour  of  the  minei^ 
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ind  in  other  rude  toils  so  repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they 
;ank  beneath  them,  and,  in  a  httle  while,  abnost  all  th« 
aboriginals  disappeared  from  the  island. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


rUAN    PONCE    DE  LEON    HEARS  OF    A  WONDERFUL    COUNTRY  AND 

MIRACULOUS  FOUNTAIN. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  resigned  the  command  of  Porto  Rico 
wdth  tolerable  grace.  The  loss  of  one  wild  island  and  wild 
government  was  of  httle  moment,  when  there  was  a  new 
pvorld  to  be  shared  out,  where  a  bold  soldier  like  himself,  with 
jword  and  buckler,  might  readily  cai-ve  out  new  fortunes  for 
aimself.  Beside,  he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  assist  him  in 
kiis  plans,  and,  like  many  of  the  early  discoverers,  his  brain 
was  teeming  with  the  most  romantic  enterprises.  He  had 
3onceived  the  idea  that  there  was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  reEtch  its  shores,  and 
bhus  to  secure  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  Columbus. 

While  cogitating  these  things,  and  considering  which  way 
he  should  strike  forth  in  the  unexplored  regions  around  him, 
he  met  with  some  old  Indians  who  gave  him  tidings  of  a 
country  which  promised,  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
his  ambition,  but  to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  poets. 
They  assured  him  that,  far  to  the  north,  ^thcre  existed  a  land 
aboimding  in  gold  and  in  all  maimer  of  deUghts ;  but,  above 
aU,  possessing  a  river  of  such  wonderful  virtue  that  whoever 
bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to  youth  I  They  added,  that  in 
bimes  past,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party 
of  the  natives  of  Cuba  had  departed  northward  in  search  of 
this  happy  land  and  this  river  of  life,  and,  having  never 
returned,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  flourishing  in 
renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasures  of  that  enchanting 
country. 

Here  was  the  dream  of  the  alchymist  realized  1  one  had  but 
to  find  this  gifted  land  and  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  bound- 
less riches  and  perennial  youth!  nay,  some  of  the  ancient 
Indians  declared  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest 
of  these  rejuvenating  waters,  for  that,  in  a  certain  island  of 
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the  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the 
ocean,  there  was  a  fountain  i)osseBsing  the  same  mai-vellous 
and  inestimable  quahties. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  listened  to  these  tales  with  fond  credu- 
lity. He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the  oidmary  term  of  exis- 
tence seemed  insufficient  for  his  mighty  jjlans.  Could  he  but 
plunge  into  tliis  marvellous  f oimtain  or  gifted  river,  and  come 
out  with  his  battered,  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength 
and  fi^eshness  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head  still  retain- 
ing the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  age,  Aviiat  enterprises  might 
he  not  accomphsh  in  the  additional  course  of  vigorous  yeais 
insured  to  him  I 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  man  of 
years  and  experience  could  yield  any  faith  to  a  story  which 
resembles  the  wild  fiction  of  an  Arabian  tale ;  but  the  wonders 
and  novelties  breaking  upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery 
almost  realized  the  illusions  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  K)i 
the  Spanish  voyagers  had  become  so  heated  that  they  were 
capable  of  any  stretch  of  crcduhty. 

So  fully  persuaded  was  the  woi-thy  old  cavalier  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he  fitted  out  three 
ships  at  his  own  expense  to  prosecute  the  discovery,  nor  had 
he  any  difficulty  in  finding  adventurers  in  abundance  ready  to 
cruise  with  him  in  quest  of  this  faiiy-land.* 


*  It  was  not  the  crednlouR  minds  of  voya{?ers  and  adventurers  alone  that  were 
heated  by  these  Indian  traditions  and  romantic  fables.  Men  of  learning  and 
eminence  were  likewise  beguiled  by  them:  witness  the  following  extract  from  the 
secrond  decade  of  Pet^^r  iVtartyr.  addn\ssed  to  I^eo  X..  then  Bishop  of  Rome: 

'•  Amonp  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Flispaniola  there  is  one  about  335  league! 
distant,  as  they  say  which  have  searched  tlie  same,  in  the  which  is  a  continual 
spring  of  nmning"  wat^r.  of  such  marvellous  virtue  that  the  water  thereof  being 
drunk,  perhaps  \nth  some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  young  again.  And  here  I  moat 
make  protestation  to  your  holiness  not  to  tliink  this  to  be  said  lightly  or  rashly,  fer 
they  have  so  spread  this  rumour  for  a  truth  throughout  all  the  court,  that  not  only 
ail  tlie  people,  but  also  many  of  thorn  whom  wisdom  or  fortune  hath  divided  from 
the  common  sort,'thiMk  ir  to  be  true:  l>ut.  if  you  will  ask  my  opinion  herein.  I  >»ill 
answer  that  I  will  not  attribute  so  great  power  to  nature,  but  that  Go<l  hath  no 
lesse  resei-vc'd  this  ])rerojrative  to  himself  than  to  search  Uie  hearts  of  men.**  &c.— 
P.  Martyr^  D.  "Z.  c.  10,  Lok'a  translation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
::jruise  op  jtjan  ponce  de  leon  in  search  ob^  the  fountain 

OF  YOUTH.— 1512. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  that  Juan  Ponce  sailed 
with  his  three  ships  from  the  Port  of  St.  Gemiain  in  the 
island  of  Porto  Kico.  He  kept  for  some  distance  along  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  and  then,  stretching  away  to  the  north- 
ward, made  for  the  Bahama  islands,  and  soon  fell  in  with  the 
first  of  the  group.  He  was  favoured  with  propitious  weather 
and  tranquil  seas,  and  glided  smoothly  with  wind  and  cm^rent 
along  that  verdant  archipelago,  visiting  one  island  after 
another,  until,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  he  arrived  at 
Guanahani,  or  St.  Salvador's,  where  Christopher  Columbus 
had  first  put  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  new -world.  His 
inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in  vain,  and  as  to 
the  fountain  of  youth,  he  may  have  drank  of  every  fountain 
and  river,  and  lake  of  the  archipelago,  even  to  the  salt  pools 
of  Turk's  island,  without  being  a  whit  the  younger. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged ;  but,  having  repaired  his  ships, 
he  again  put  to  sea  and  shaped  his  course  to  the  north-west. 
On  Simday,  the  27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what  he 
supposed  to  be  an  island,  but  was  prevented  from  landing  by 
adverse  weather.  He  continued  hovering  about  it  for  several 
days,  buileted  by  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the 
second  of  April,  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  under  the 
land  in  thirty  degrees  eight  minutes  of  latitude.  The  whole 
country  was  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  spiing ;  the  trees  were  gay 
with  blossoms,  and  the  fields  covered  with  flowei^;  from 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  having  discovered  it  on 
Palm  Sunday,  (Pascua  Florida,)  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Florida,  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian  name 
ot  the  coimtry  was  Cautio.* 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  Castilian  Sovereigns.  He  afterwards  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  ranging  the  coasts  of  this  flowery 
land,  and  struggling  against  the  gulf-stream  and  the  various 
currents  which  sweep  it.  He  doubled  Cape  Cafiavc^ral,  and 
reconnoitered  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  without  suspect- 

t  Hurrera,  Hist,  lud,  d.  1. 1.  ix.  c.  10. 
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ing  that  tliis  was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma.  In  all  his  attempts  to 
explore  the  country,  he  met  with  resolute  and  implacable 
hostiUty  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  appeared. to  be  a  fierce 
and  warlike  race.  He  was  disappointed  also  in  his  hoi)es  of 
finding  gold,  nor  did  any  of  the  rivei^s  or  fountains  which  he 
examined  possess  the  rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced,  there- 
fore, that  this  was  not  the  promised  land  of  Indian  tradition, 
he  turned  his  prow  homeward  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  the 
intention  in  the  way  of  making  one  more  attempt  to  find  the 
island  of  Bimini. 

In  the  outset  of  his  return  he  discovered  a  group  of  islets 
abounding  with  sea-fowl  and  marine  animals.  On  one  of  them 
his  sailoi'S,  in  the  coui*se  of  a  single  night,  caught  one  hundred 
and  seventy  turtles,  and  might  have  taken  many  more,  had 
they  been  so  incHned.  They  hkewise  took  foui-teen  sea  wolves, 
and  killed  a  vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  birds.  To  this 
group  Juan  Ponce  gave  the  name  of  the  Tortugas,  or  turtles, 
which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cniise,  he  touched  at  another  group  of 
islets  near  the  Lucayos,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  La  Vieja 
or  the  Old  Woman  group,  because  he  found  no  inhabitant 
there  but  one  old  Indian  woman.*  This  ancient  sybil  he  took 
on  board  his  ship  to  give  liim  inf omiation  about  the  labyrinth 
of  islands  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  perha];)s  he  could  not 
have  had  a  more  suitable  guide  in  the  eccentric  quest  he  was 
making.  Notwithstanding  her  pilotage,  however,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly bafHed  and  perplexed  in  his  return  voyage  among 
the  Bahama  islands,  for  he  was  forcing  his  way  as  it  were 
against  the  course  of  nature,  and  encountering  the  currents 
which  sweep  westwai'd  along  these  islands,  and  the  trade-wind 
wliich  accompanies  them.  For  a  long  time  he  struggled  with 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
main upwards  of  a  month  in  one  of  the  islands  to  repair  the 
damages  which  his  ship  had  suflFerod  in  a  storm. 

Disheartened  at  length  b}'  the  perils  tmd  trials  with  wliich 
natui'e  seemed  to  have  beset  the  approach  to  Bimini,  as  to 
some  fairy  island  in  roinanr*e.  ho  gave  up  the  quest  in  per!50n, 
and  scut  in  his  place  a  trusty  captain,  Juan  Perez  ([^.  Ortubia, 
who  departed  in  one  of  the  otlier  ships,  guided  by  the  ex- 
perienced old  woman  of  the  isles,  and  by  another  Lidian.  As 
to  Juan  Ponce,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Porto 
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£ico,  where  he  arrived  infinitely  poorer  in  purse  and  wrinkled 
in  brow,  by  this  cruise  after  inexhaustible  riches  and  perpetual 
youth. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  port  when  his  tmsty  envoy,  Juan 
Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the  sage  old  woman,  he 
had  succeeded  in  finding  the  long-sought-f  or  Bimini.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  being  lai'ge,  verdant,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
groves.  There  were  crystal  springs  and  limpid  streams  in 
abundance,  which  kept  the  island  in  perpetual  verdure,  but 
none  that  could  restore  to  an  old  man  the  vernal  greenness  of 
his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Like  many  other  pm^uits  of  a  chimera,  it  terminated  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  substantial  good.  Though  he  had  failed  in 
finding  the  fairy  fountain  of  youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place 
of  it  the  important  coimtry  of  Florida.* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


EXPEDITION  OP  JUAN  PONCE  AGAINST  THE  CARIBS— HIS  DEATH.— 

(1514.) 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  now  repaired  to  Spain  to  make  a  re- 
port of  his  voyage  to  King  Ferdinand.  The  hardy  old  cava- 
lier experienced  much  raillery  from  the  witlings  of  the  court 
on  accoimt  of  his  visionary  voyage,  though  many  wise  men 
had  been  as  credulous  as  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king, 
however,  received  him  with  great  favour,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Bimini  and  Florida,  which  last 
was  as  yet  considered  an  island.  Permission  was  also  granted 
him  to  recruit  men  either  iq  Spain  or  iu  the  colonies  for  a  set- 


♦  The  belief  of  the  existence,  in  Florida,  of  a  river  like  that  sought  by  Jiian  Ponce, 
was  long  prevalent  among  tlie  Indians  of  Cuba,  and  the  caciques  wore  anxious  to 
discover  it.  That  a  party  of  the  natives  of  Cuba  once  went  in  search  of  it,  and  re- 
mained there,  apx)ears  to  be  a  fact,  as  their  descondants  were  afterwards  to  be 
traced  among  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Casas  says,  that  even  in  his  days,  many- 
persisted  in  seeking  this  mystery,  and  some  thought  that  the  river  was  no  other 
than  that  called  the  Jordan,  at  the  point  of  St.  Helena;  without  considering  that 
the  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1530,  when  they  discovered 
the  land  of  Chicora. 
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tlement  in  Florida ;  but  he  deferred  entering  on  his  conm]  1 
for  the  present,  being  probably  discouraged  and  impovei  ed 
by  tlio  losses  in  his  last  expedition,  or  finding  a  difficuii^ 
enlisting  adveiiturors.  At  Ic^ngtli  another  entcrj^rise  p^esen^ 
ed  itself.  The  caribs  had  by  this  time  become  a  terror  to  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  irjlands,  making  descents 
'  uj)on  the  coasts  and  (jarr^- mg  off  captives,  who  it  Avas  supposed 
wore  doomed  to  be  devoured  by  these  cannibals.  So  fre- 
quent ^vere  their  invasions  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  that 
it  was  feared  they  woidd  ultimately  oblige  the  Spaniards  to 
abandon  it. 

At  length  King  Ferdinand,  in  1514,  ordered  that  three  ships, 
well  armed  and  manned,  should  be  fitted  out  in  Seville,  des- 
tined to  scoiu"  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  and  to  free  the  seas 
fi'om  those  cannibal  marauders.  The  command  of  the  Armada 
was  given  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  from  his  knowledge  in  In- 
dian warfare,  and  his  varied  and  rough  experience  which  bad 
mingled  in  him  the  soldier  witli  the  sailor.  He  was  instructed 
m  the  first  place  to  assail  the  Caribs  of  those  islands  most  con- 
tiguous and  dangerous  to  Porto  Rico,  and  then  to  make  war 
on  those  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Finna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena.  He  was  afterwards  to  take  the  captaincy  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  to  attend  to  the  ropailimientos  or  distribu- 
tions of  the  Indians  in  conjmiction  with  a  pereon  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Diego  Columbus. 

The  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Juan  Ponoe  de 
Leon,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail  full  of  confidence  in 
January,  1515,  and  steered  direct  for  the  Caribbees,  with  a  de- 
termination to  give  a  wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  s&v- 
age  archipelago.  Arriving  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  bo 
cast  anchor,  and  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water,  and 
Avomen  to  wash  the  clothing  of  the  crews,  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers to  mount  guard. 

Juan  Ponce  had  not  been  as  waiy  as  usual,  or  he  had  to  deal 
Avitli  savages  unusually  r, droit  in  warfare.  While  the  people 
were  Sv*attered  carelessly  on  shorc,  the  Caribs  rushed  forth 
from  an  ambuscade,  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and 
carried  off  the  women  to  the  moimtains. 

Tliis  blow  at  the  vei-y  outset  of  his  vaunted  expedition  sank 
deep  into  the  h(^ai*t  of  Juan  Ponce,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his 
miiitiiry  excitement.  Humbled  and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  wheix3  he  relinquished  all  further 
prosecution  of  the  ent^i'prise,  imder  pretext  of  ill  healthy  and 
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gave  the  comiuaiid  of  the  squadron  to  a  captain  named  Zufdga; 
but  it  is  surmised  that  his  malady  was  not  so  much  of  the  flesh 
Eis  of  the  spirit.  He  remained  in  Porto  Rico  as  governor;  but, 
having  grown  testy  and  irritable  through  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments, he  gave  great  offence,  and  caused  much  contention 
cm  the  island  by  positive  and  strong-handed  measiu*es,  in  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  the  Indians. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  a  state  of 
growling  repose,  imtil  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Hernando  Cortez, 
which  threatened  to  echpse  the  achievements  of  all  the  veteran 
discoverers,  roused  his  dormant  spirit. 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days,  he  deter- 
mined to  saUy  forth  on  one  more  expedition.  He  had  heard 
that  Florida,  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  had 
hitherto  considered  a  mere  island,  was  part  of  Terra  Firma, 
possessing  vast  and  unknown  regions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a 
grand  iield  of  enterprise  lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might 
make  discoveries  and  conquests  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the 
far-famed  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1521  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  the  undertaking.  Hib  voyage  was  toilsome  and 
tempestuous,  but  at  length  he  amved  at  the  wished-for  land. 
He  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  with  a  great  part  of  his 
men,  but  the  Indians  sallied  torth  with  unusual  valour  to  de- 
fend their  shores.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  several  of  the 
Spaniards  were  slain,  and  Juan  Ponce  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  in  the  thigh.  He  was  borne  on  board  his  ship,  and 
finding  himself  disabled  for  further  action,  set  sail  for  Cuba, 
where  he  arrived  ill  in  body  and  dejected  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  when  there  is  no  longer  prompt  and  health- 
ful reaction  either  mental  or  corporeal.  The  irritations  ot 
hmnihated  pride  and  disappointed  hope,  exasperated  the  fever 
of  his  wound,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  island. 
**  Thus  fate,"  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers,  **  de- 
lights to  reverse  the  schemes  of  man.  The  discovery  that 
Juan  Ponce  flattered  himself  was  to  lead  to  a  means  of  per- 
petuating his  life,  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  hastening  his 
death." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  at  least  attained  the 
shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  disappointed  in  extending 
the  natural  term  of  his  existence,  his  discovery  has  ensured  a 
lasting  duration  to  his  name. 
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The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  w! 
does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  stout  old  cavialic 

Mole  sub  hac  fortis  requiescat  ossa  Leonis, 
Qui  vicit  f actis  nomina  ma^sn^  suis. 

It  has  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the  licen 
Juan  de  Castellanos. 

Aqueste  lugar  estrecho 
Es  sepulchre  del  varon, 
Que  en  el  nombre  fue  Leon, 
T  mucho  mas  en  el  hecho. 

"  In  this  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a  man,  who  was  a 
by  name^  and  still  more  by  nature." 
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APPENDIX. 


A  VISIT  TO  PALOS. 

[The  following  narrative  was  actually  commenced,  by  tbe  author  of  this  work,  as 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  but  unexpectedly  swelled  to  its  present  size.  He  has  been  in- 
duced to  insert  it  here  from  the  idea  that  many  will  feel  the  same  curiosity  to 
know  something  of  the  present  state  of  Palos  and  its  inhabitants  that  led  him  to 
make  the  journey.] 

Seville,  1828. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  hare  made,  what  l4nay  term,  an 
American  Pilgrimage,  to  visit  the  little  poi-t  of  Palos  in 
Andalusia,  where  Columbus  fitted  out  his  ships,  and  whence 
he  sailed  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Need  I  tell  you 
how  deeply  interesting  and  gratifying  it  has  been  to  me?  I 
had  long  meditated  this  excursion  as  a  kind  of  pious,  and,  if  I 
may  say,  filial  duty  of  an  American,  and  my  intention  was 
quickened  when  I  learnt  that  many  of  the  edifices  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Columbus  still  remained  in  nearly  the  same 
state  in  which  they  existed  at  tTie  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Palos, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  the  inti'epid  Pinzons,  who  aided 
him  with  ships  and  money,  and  sailed  with  him  in  the  great 
voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  from  Seville  on  the 
excursion,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Pinzon  family  studying  law  in  the  city.  I  got  introduced  to 
him,  and  found  him  of  most  prepossessing  appearance  and 
manners.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  father, 
Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resident  of  Moguer,  and  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  weather  in- 
tensely hot,  I  hired  a  calesa  for  the  journey.  This  is  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a  cabriolet;  but  of  the  most 
primitive  and  rude  construction;  the  harness  is  profusely 
ornamented  with  brass,  and  the  horse's  head  decorated  with 
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tufts  and  tassels  and  dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yelknr 
worsted.    I  had,  for  calasero,  a  tall,  long-legged  Andalus 
in  short  jacket,  little  round-crowned  hat,  breeches  decor: 
with  buttons  from  the  hip  to  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of  i 
leather  bottinas  or  spatter-dashes.     He  was  an  active  feuow, 
though  uncouimonly  taciturn  for  an  Andalusian,  and  strode 
along  beside  his  hoi'se,  rousing  him  occasionally  to  greater 
speed  by  a  loud  malediction  or  a  hearty  thwack  of  his  cudgel 

In  this  style  I  set  off  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  the  noon-t 
heat,  and  after  ascending  the  lofty  range  of  hills  that  borden 
the  great  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  having  a  rough  ride 
among  their  heights,  I  descended  about  twilight  into  one  of 
those  vast,  silent,  melancholy  plains,  frequent  in  Spain,  where 
I  beheld  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  roaming  flock  of  bustardSi 
and  a  distant  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by  a  soUtary  herdsman, 
who,  with  a  long  pike  planted  in  the  earth,  stood  motionless  in 
the  midst  of  the  dreary  landscape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  the 
desert.  The  night  had  somewhat  advanced  when  we  stopped 
to  repose  for  a  few  hours  at  a  sohtary  venta  or  inn,  if  it  mi^ 
so  be  called,  being  notliing  more  than  a  vast  low-roofed  stable^ 
divided  into  several  compartments  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops  of  mules  and  arrieros  (or  carriers)  who  carry  on  the 
internal  trade  of  Spain.  Accommodation  for  the  traveller 
there  was  none — not  even  for  a  traveller  so  easily  acoom- 
modated  as  myself.  The  landlord  had  no  food  to  give  me,  and 
as  to  a  bed,  he  had  none  but  a  horse  cloth,  on  which  his  only 
child,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  lay  naked  on  the  earthen  floor. 
Indeed  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fiumes  from  the  stableB 
made  the  interior  of  the  hovel  insupportable,  so  I  was  fain  to 
bivouac  on  my  cloak  on  the  pavement  at  the  door  of  the  venta. 
where  on  waking  after  two  or  three  hours  of  sound  sleep,  I 
found  a  contrabandista  (or  smuggler)  snoring  beside  me,  with 
his  blunderbuss  on  his  arm. 

I  resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and  had  made 
several  leagues  by  ten  o'clock,  when  we  stopped  to  breakfast 
and  to  pass  the  sultry  hours  of  midday  in  a  large  village,  fi^om 
whence  we  departed  about  four  o'clock,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  same  kind  of  solitary  ooiuitry,  arrived  just  after 
sunset  at  ^loguer.  This  little  city  (for  at  present  it  is  a  city)  is 
situated  about  a  league  from  Palos,  of  which  place  it  has  gra- 
dually absorbed  aU  the  respectable  inhabitaiits,  and,  Anrmng 
the  number,  the  whole  family  of  the  Pinzo.na. 

So  remote  is  this  httle  place  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
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31,  and  so  destitute  of  the  show  and  vain-glory  of  this 
d,  that  my  calesa,  as  it  rattled  and  jingled  along  the  nar- 
and  iU-paved  streets,  caused  a  great  sensation;  the  chil- 
shouted  and  scampered  along  by  its  side,  admiring  its 
idid  trappings  of  brass  and  woreted,  and  gazing  with  rev- 
3e  at  the  important  stranger  who  came  in  so  gorgeous  an 

page. 

irove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord  of  which 
at  the  door.  He  was  one  of  the  very  civilest  men  in  the 
d,  and  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make 
omfortable ;  there  was  only  one  difficulty,  he  had  neither 
nor  bedroom  in  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mere  venta 
auleteers,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  ground  with 
•  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack-saddles  for  pillows.  It 
a  hard  case,  but  there  was  no  better  posada  in  the  plswje. 
people  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the- 
parts  of  Spain,  and  those  of  any  note  are  generally  re- 
5d  into  private  houses.  I  had  travelled  sufficientiy  in 
a  to  find  out  that  a  bed,  after  all,  is  not  an  article  of  indis- 
able  necessity,  and  was  about  to  bespeak  some  quiet 
er  where  I  might  spread  my  cloak,  when,  foiinmately,  the 
Lord's  wife  came  forth.  She  could  not  have  a  more  obKg- 
disposition  than  her  husband,  but  then — God  bless  the 
en!— they  always  know  how  to  carry  their  good  wishes 
effect.  In  a  little  while  a  small  room  about  ten  feet 
re,  that  had  formed  a  thoroughfare  between  the  stables 
a  kind  of  shop  or  bar-room,  was  cleared  of  a  variety  of 
)er,  and  I  was  assured  that  a  bed  should  be  put  up  there 
ne.  From  the  consultations  I  saw  my  hostess  holding 
some  of  her  neighbour  gossips,  I  fancied  the  bed  was  to 
kind  of  piecemeal  contribution  among  them  for  the  credit 
e  house. 

soon  as  I  could  change  my  dress,  I  commenced  the  histori- 
researches,  which  were  the  object  of  my  journey,  and 
ired  for  the  abode  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon.  My 
;ing  landlord  himself  volunteered  to  conduct  me  thither, 
I  set  off  fuU  of  animation  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  with 
ineal  representative  of  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Columbus, 
short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was  most  re- 
Lable  in  its  appearance,  indicating  easy  if  not  affluent  cir- 
Btances.  The  door,  as  is  customary  in  Spanish  villages 
ag  summer,  stood  wide  open.  We  entered  with  the  usual 
lation,  or  rather  summons,  **  Ave  Maria  I"    A  trim  Anda- 
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lusian  handmaid  answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our  inqni 
for  the  master  of  the  houeo,  led  the  way  across  a  little  patio  or 
court  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  cooled  by  a  fountain 
rounded  by  shrubs  and  flowere,  to  a  back  court  or  terrace,  JU 
wise  set  out  with  flowers,  where  Don  Juan  Fernandez  ^ 
seated  with  his  family  enjoying  the  serene  evening  in  the  oj 
air. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  was  a  vea- 
erable  old  gentleman,  tall  and  somewhat  thin,  wi4)i  fair  com- 
plexion and  gray  hair.  He  received  me  with  great  urbanity, 
and,  on  reading  the  letter  from  his  son,  appeared  struck  with 
surprise  to  find  I  had  come  quite  to  Moguer  merely  to  visit 
the  scene  of  the  embarkation  of  Columbus ;  and  still  more  soon 
my  telling  him  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of  curiosity  was 
his  own  family  connexion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  worthy 
cavalier  had  troubled  his  head  but  little  about  the  enterprises 
of  his  ancestors. 

I  now  took  my  seat  iu  the  domestic  circle  and  soon  felt 
myself  quite  at  home,  for  there  is  generally  a  franknesB  in 
the  hospitality  of  Spaniards  that  soon  puts  a  stranger  at  his 
ease  beneath  their  roof.  The  wife  of  Don  Femandes  was 
extremely  amiable  and  affable,  possessing  much  of  that  nat- 
ural aptness  for  which  the  Spanish  women  are  remarkable. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  them,  I  learnt  that  Don 
Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age,  is  the  eldest 
of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  married,  have  numerous  off- 
spring, and  lived  in  ^Moguer  and  its  vicinity  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  and  rank  of  life  as  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. This  agreed  with  what  I  had  previously  heard  re- 
specting the  families  of  the  discoverers.  Of  Columbus  no 
lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists;  his  was  an  exotic  stock 
that  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in  the  coimtry;  but  the 
race  of  the  Pinzons  continues  to  thrive  and  multiply  in  its 
native  soil. 

While  I  was  yet  conversing  a  gentleman  entered,  whoivas 
introduced  to  me  as  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  the  young- 
est of  the  brothers.  Ho  appeared  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  somewliat  robust,  with  fair  complexion  and  gray 
hair,  and  a  frank  and  manly  dopoi-tment.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  present  goncratiun  that  has  followed  the  ancient  pro- 
fession of  the  family ;  having  served  with  gi'eat  applause  as  an 
officer  of  the  royal  navy,  from  which  he  retired  on  his  mar- 
riage about  twenty-two  years  since.    He  is  the  one  also  wbo 
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takes  the  greatest  interest  and  pride  in  the  historical  honoiirs 
of  his  house,  carefully  preserving  all  the  legends  and  docu- 
meoats  of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  his  family,  a 
maniiscript  volume  of  which  he  lent  me  for  my  inspection. 

Don  Juan  now  expressed  a  wish  that  during  my  residence 
in  Moguer  I  would  make  his  house  my  home.  I  endeavoui^ed 
to  excuse  myself,  alleging  that  the  good  people  at  the  posada 
had  been  at  such  extraordinary  trouble  in  preparing  quarters 
for  me  that  I  did  not  Uke  to  disappoint  them.  The  worthy  old 
gentleman  imdertook  to  arrange  all  this,  and,  while  supper 
was  preparing,  we  walked  together  to  the  posada.  I  found 
that  my  obhging  host  and  hostess  had  indeed  exerted  them- 
selves to  an  imcommon  degree.  An  old  ricketty  table  had 
been  spread  out  in  a  comer  of  the  httle  room  as  a  bedstead,  on 
top  of  which  was  propped  up  a  grand  caina  cle  luxo^  or  state 
bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admu'ation  of  the  house.  I 
eould  not  for  the  soul  of  me  appear  to  undervalue  what  the 
poor  i)eople  had  prepared  with  such  hearty  good-will  and  con- 
sidered such  a  triumph  of  art  and  luxiuy ;  so  I  again  entreated 
Don  Juan  to  dispense  with  my  sleeping  at  his  house,  promising 
most  faithfully  to  make  my  meals  there  while  I  shoidd  stay  at 
Moguer,  and,  as  the  old  gentleman  underetood  my  motives  for 
declining  his  invitation  and  felt  a  good-humoured  sympathy  in 
them,  we  readily  arranged  the  matter.  I  returned,  therefore, 
with  Don  Juan  to  his  house  and  supped  with  his  family.  Dur- 
ing the  repast  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  my  visit  to  Palos 
and  to  the  convent  La  Rabida,  in  which  Don  Juan  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  and  be  my  guide,  and  the  following  day  was 
allotted  to  the  expedition.  We  were  to  breakfast  at  a  hacienda 
or  coimtry-seat  which  he  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos  in 
the  midst  of  his  vineyards,  and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  convent.  These  arrangements  being  made,  we 
parted  for  the  night;  I  returned  to  the  posada  highly  gratified 
with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in  the  extraordinary  bed, 
which,  I  may  almost  say,  had  been  invented  for  my  accommo- 
dation. 

On  the  following  morning,  bright  and  early,  Don  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  myself  set  off  in  the  calesa  for  Palos.  I  felt  ap- 
prehensive at  first,  that  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  in  his 
anxiety  to  oblige,  had  left  his  bed  at  too  early  an  hour,  and 
was  exposing  himself  to  fatigues  unsuited  to  his  age.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  an  early  riser, 
and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  exercise  on  horse  and  foot, 
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being  a  keen  sportsman,  and  frequently  passing  days  togetiier 
among  the  mountains  on  shooting  expeditions,  taking  witii 
him  servants,  horses,  and  provisions,  and  living  in  a  tent.  He 
appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  and  to  possess  a 
youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.  His  cheerful  disposition  rendered 
our  morning  drive  extremely  agreeable;  his  urbanity  vaa 
shown  to  fevery  one  whom  we  met  on  the  road ;  even  the  com- 
mon peasanfc  was  saluted  by  him  with  the  appellation  of  cabal- 
lerOj  a  mark  of  res];)ect  ever  gratifying  to  the  poor  but  proud 
Spaniard,  when  yielded  by  a  superior. 

As  the  tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  flat  grounds  bo^de^ 
ing  the  Tinto.  The  river  was  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left 
was  a  range  of  hills,  jutting  out  into  promontories,  one  beyond 
the  other,  and  covered  with  vineyards  and  fig  trees.  The 
weather  was  serene,  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  land- 
scape of  that  gentle  kind  calculated  to  put  one  in  a  quiet 
and  happy  humour.  We  passed  close  by  the  skirts  of  Pake, 
and  drove  to  the  hacienda,  which  is  situated  at  some  little  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  village,  between  it  and  the  river.  The  house  is 
a  low  stone  building,  well  white-washed,  and  of  great  length: 
one  end  being  fitted  up  as  a  summer  residence,  with  saloons, 
bed-rooms,  and  a  domestic  chapel ;  and  the  other  as  a  bodega  or 
magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  wine  produced  on  the  estate. 

The  house  stands  on  a  hill,  amidst  vineyards,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  a  paii;  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pales, 
now  shrunk  to  a  miserable  village.  Beyond  these  vineyards, 
on  the  crest  of  a  distant  hill,  are  seen  the  white  walls  of  the 
convent  of  La  Rabida  rising*above  a  dark  wood  of  pine  trees. 

Below  the  hacienda  flows  the  river  Tinto,  on  which  Oolum- 
bus  embarked.  It  is  divided  by  a  low  tongue  of  land,  or  rather 
the  sand-bar  of  Saltes,  from  the  river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon 
mingles  its  waters,  and  flows  on  to  the  ocean.  Beside  this 
sand-bar,  where  the  channel  of  the  river  runs  deep,  the  squad- 
ron of  Columbus  was  anchored,  and  from  hence  he  made  sail 
on  the  morning  of  his  depaii;ure. 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface 
of  this  beautiful  river ;  two  or  three  picturesque  barks,  called 
mysticks,  with  long  latine  sails,  wore  ghding  down  it.  A  little 
aid  of  the  imagination  might  suffice  to  picture  them  as  the 
light  caravels  of  Columbus,  salhing  forth  on  their  eventful 
expedition,  while  the  distant  bells  of  the  town  of  Huelva, 
which  were  ringing  melodiously,  might  be  supposed  as  cheer- 
ing the  voyagers  with  a  farewell  peal. 
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I  cannot  express  to  you  what  were  my  feelings  on  treading 
the  shore  which  had  once  been  aiuniated  by  the  bustle  of 
departure,  and  whose  sands  bad  been  printed  by  the  last  foot- 
step of  Columbus.  The  solemn  and  sublime  nature  of  the 
event  that  had  followed,  together  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
those  concerned  in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  yet  melan- 
choly ideas.  It  was  like  viewing  the  silent  and  empty  stage  of 
some  great  drama,  when  aU  the  actors  had  departed.  The 
very  aspect  of  the  landscape,  so  tranquilly  beautiful,  had  an 
effect  upon  me,  and  as  I  paced  the  deserted  shore  by  the  side  of 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  discoverers,  I  felt  my  heart  swelling 
with  emotions  and  my  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

What  suiprised  me  was  to  find  no  semblance  of  a  seaport; 
there  was  neither  wharf  nor  landing-place — nothing  but  a 
naked  river  bank,  with  the  hulk  of  a  ferry-boat,  which  I  was 
told  carried  passengers  to  Huelva,  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
sands,  deserted  by  the  tide.  Palos,  though  it  has  doubtless 
dwindled  away  from  its  former  size,  can  never  have  been 
important  as  to  extent  and  population.  If  it  possessed  ware- 
houses on  the  beach,  they  have  disappeared.  It  is  at  present  a 
mere  village  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  Ues  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  river,  in  a  hoUow  among  hills.  It  contains  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  subsist  principally  by  labouring 
in  the  fields  and  vineyards.  Its  race  of  merchants  and  marin- 
ers are  extinct.  There  are  no  vessels  belonging  to  the  place, 
nor  any  show  of  traffic,  excepting  at  the  season  of  fruit  and 
wine,  when  a  few  mysticks  and  other  light  barks  anchor  in  the 
river  to  coUect  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  i)eople 
are  totally  ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  scarce  know  even  the  name  of  America.  Such  is  the 
I)lace  from  whence  saUied  forth  the  enterprise  for  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world ! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a  little  saloon  of  the 
hacienda.  The  table  was  covered  with  natural  luxuries  pro- 
duced upon  the  spot— fine  purple  and  muscatel  grapes  from 
the  adjacent  vineyard,  delicious  melons  from  the  garden,  and 
generous  ^vineslnade  on  the  estate.  The  repast  was  heightened 
by  the  genial  manners  of  my  hospitable  host,  who  appeared  to 
possess  the  most  enviable  cheerf  ukiess  of  spirit  and  simpHcity 
of  heart. 

After  breakfast  we  set  of i  in  the  calesa  to  visit  the  convent 
of  La  Rabida,  which  is  about  haif  a  league  distant.  The  road, 
for  a  pu:t  of  the  way,  lay  through  the  vine;,'ards,  and  was  deep 
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and  sandy.    The  calasero  had  been  at  his  wits'  dnd  to  conceii 
what  motive  a  stranger  like  myself,  apparently  travelling  ft 
mere  amusement,  could  have  in  coming  so  far  to  see  so  n 
able  a  place  as  Palos,  which  he  set  down  as  one  of  the  va 
poorest  places  in  the  whole  world ;  but  this  additional  toil  an 
struggle  through  deep  sand  to  visit  the  old  Convent  of  L 
Rabid  a,  completed  his  confusion— '*Hombre!"  exclaimed  he 
*'  es  una  i-uinal  no  hay  mas  que  dos  frailesi" — *'  Zounds!  ^y, 
it's  a   ruin!   there  are  only  two    friars  there!"      Don  Jum 
laughed,  and  told  him  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from  Se' 
precisely  to  see  that  old  ruin  and  those  two  friars.    The  caja- 
sero  made  the  Spaniard's  last  reply  when  he  is  perplexed— he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  crossed  himseK. 

After  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  through  the  skirts  (rf  a 
straggling  pine  wood,  we  arrived  in  front  of *the  convent.    It 
stands  in  a  bleak  and  sohtary  situation,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky 
height  or  promontory,  overlooking  to  the  west  a  wide  range 
sea  and  land,  bounded  by  the  frontier  moxmtains  of  Portu| 
about  eight  leagues  distant.    The  convent  is  shut  out  from  a 
view  of  the  vineyard  of  Palos  by  the  gloomy  forest  of  pines 
which  I  have  mentioned,  which  cover  the  promontory 
east,  and  darken  the  whole  landscape  in  that  direction. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  the  o 
vent ;  part  of  it  is  Gothic,  but  the  edifice,  having  been  fre- 
quently repaired,  and  being  white- washed,  according  to  a  uni- 
versal custom  in  Andalusia,  inherited  from  the  Moors,  it  has 
not  that  venerable  aspect  which  might  be  exi)ected  from  its 
antiquity. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Colmnbus,  when  a  i)O0f 
pedestrian,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread  and  water  for 
his  child !  As  long  as  the  convent  stands,  this  must  be  a  spot 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  thrilling  interest.  The  g^ 
remains  apparently  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  porter  at  hand  to  admini&ter 
to  tlie  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and 
admitted  us  into  a  small  court-yard.  From  thence  we  passed 
through  a  Gothic  portal  into  the  chapel,  without  seeing  a 
human  being.  We  then  traversed  two  interior  cloisters, 
equally  vacant  and  silent,  and  bearing  a  look  of  neglect  and 
dilapidation.  From  an  open  window  we  had  a  peep  at  what 
had  once  been  a  garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin ;  the 
waUs  were  broken  and  thrown  down;  a  few  shrubs,  and  a 
scattered  fig-tree  or  two,  were  all  the  traces  of  cultivati(m  that 
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.  femained.    We  passed  through  the  long  dormitories,  but  the 
1  ipells  were  shut  up  and  abandoned ;  we  saAv  no  living  thing 
"  except  a  solitary  cat  stealing  across  a  distant  corridor,  which 
.  jQed  in  a  panic  at  the  unusual  sight  of  strangers.     At  length, 
;  after  patrolling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  empty  building  to  the 
echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  we  came  to  where  the  door  of  a  cell, 
.  tteing  "paxiXy  open,  gave  us  tlio  sight  of  a  monk  within,  seatxid 
at  a  table  writing.    He  rose  and  received  us  with  much  civil- 
ity, and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  who  was  reading  in  an 
adjacent   cell.      They  were  both   rather   young   men,  and, 
,   together  with  a  novitiate  and  a  lay-brother,  who  officiated  as 
cook,  formed  the  whole  community  of  the  convent. 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicated  to  them  the  object  of 
my  visit,  and  my  desire  also  to  inspect  the  archives  of  the 
convent  to  find  if  there  was  any  record  of  the  sojourn  of 
Columbus.  They  informed  us  that  the  archives  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  yoimger  monk,  how- 
ever, who  had  perused  them,  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
various  particulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Columbus 
at  Palos,  his  visit  to  the  convent,  and  the  sailing  of  his 
expedition.  Fi'om  all  that  he  cited,  however,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  all  the  information  on  the  subject  contained  in  the 
archives,  had  been  extracted  from  Herrera  and  other  well 
known  authors.  The  monk  was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and 
soon  diverged  from  the  subject  of  Columbus,  to  one  which 
he  considered  of  infinitely  greater  importance; — the  mirac- 
ulous image  of  the  Virgui  possessed  by  their  convent,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "Our  Lady  of  La  Rabida."  He  gave 
us  a  history  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  image  had 
been  found  buried  in  the  earth,  where  it  had  lain  hidden  for 
ages,  since  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors ; 
the  disputes  between  the  convent  and  different  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  possession  of  it;  the  mai'vellous  pro- 
tection it  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially  in 
preventing  aU  madness,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for  this  malady 
was  anciently  so  prevalent  in  this  place  as  to  gain  it  the 
appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which  it  was  originally  called;  a 
name  which,  thanks  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Virgin, 
it  no  longei  merited  or  retained.  Such  are  the  legends  and 
reliqucs  with  which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched,  which 
are  zealously  cried  up  by  the  monks,  and  devoutly  credited  by 
the  populace. 
Twice  a  year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida,  and 
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on  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order,  th&  solitude  anli 
silence  of  the  convent  are  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
swarming  multitude,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mogoer. 
of  Huelva,  and  the  neighbouring  plains  and  mountains.    ' 
open  esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifice  resembles  a  fair, 
adjacent  forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng,  and  the  in 
of   our  Lady   of   Ija  Eabida  is  borne  forth  in  triumphaiu 
procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dilating  upon  the  merits  and 
renown  of  the  image,  I  amused  myself  with  those  day  dreams, 
or  conjurings  of  the  imagination  to  which  I  am  a  little  given. 
As  the  internal  arrangements  of  convents  are  apt  to  be  the 
same  from  age  to  age,  I  pictured  to  myself  this  chamber  as  the 
same  inhabited  by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  might  not  the  old 
and  ponderous  table  before  me  be  the  very  one  on  which  be 
displayed  his  conjectural  maps,  and  expoimded  his  theory  of 
a  western  route  to  India?  It  required  but  another  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  assemble  the  httle  conclave  around  the 
table;  Juan  Perez  the  friar,  Garci  Fernandez  the  physidaii, 
and  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  bold  navigator,  all  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  Columbus,  or  to  the  tale  of  some  old 
seaman  of  Palos,  about  islands  seen  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty  knowledge 
extended,  were  disposed  to  do  every  thing  to  promote  the 
object  of  my  visit.  They  showed  us  aU  parts  of  the  convent, 
which,  however,  has  little  to  boast  of,  excepting  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  hbrary  was  reduced  to  a 
few  volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  jnled  promiscu- 
ously in  the  comer  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  covered  with 
dust.  The  chamber  itself  was  curious,  being  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  i»rt  of  a 
temple  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

We  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  convent  to  enjoy  the 
extensive  prospect  it  commands.  Immediately  below  the 
promontory  on  which  it  is  situated,  nms  a  narrow  but 
tolerably  deep  river,  called  the  Domingo  Rubio,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Tinto.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fernandez 
Pinzon,  that  the  ships  of  Coliunbus  were  careened  and  fiitted 
out  in  this  river,  as  it  afi'ords  better  shelter  than  the  Tinto, 
and  its  shores  are  not  so  shallow.  A  lonely  bark  of  a  fisher^ 
man  was  lying  in  this  stream,  and  not  far  oflt,  on  a  sandy 
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point,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watclitower.  From  the 
roof  of  the  convent,  all  the  windings  of  the  Odiel  and  the 
Tinto  were  to  be  seen,  and  their  junction  into  the  main 
stream,  by  which  Columbus  sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  fact,  the 
convent  sei-ves  as  a  landmark,  being,  from  its  lofty  and 
solitary  situation,  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  to  vessels 
coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opi)OSite  side  I  looked  down 
upon  the  lonely  road,  through  the  wood  of  pine  trees,  by 
which  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  convent.  Fray  Juan  Perez, 
departed  at  midnight  on  his  mule,  when  he  sought  the  eamp 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  Vega  of  Grranada,  to  plead 
the  project  of  Colmnbus  before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  of  the  convent,  we  prepared 
to  depart,  and  were  accompanied  to  the  outward  portal  by  the 
two  friars.  Our  calasero  brought  his  rattling  and  ricketty 
vehicle  for  us  to  mount ;  at  sight  of  which  one  of  the  monks 
exclaimed,  with  a  smile,  ** Santa  Maiial  only  to  think!  A 
calesa  before  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Eabidal"  And, 
indeed,  so  soUtary  and  remote  is  this  ancient  edifice,  and  so 
simple  is  the  mode  of  living  of  the  people  in  this  bye  comer  of 
Spain,  that  the  appearance  of  even  a  sorry  calesa  might  weU 
cause  astonishment.  It  is  only  singular  that  in  such  a  bye- 
corner  the  scheme  of  Colmnbus  should  have  found  inteUigent 
listeners  and  coadjutors,  after  it  had  been  discarded,  almost 
with  scoffing  and  contempt,  from  learned  universities  and 
splendid  courts. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hacienda,  we  met  Don  Rafael,  a 
younger  son  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez,  a  fine  yoimg  man  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who,  his  father  informed  me, 
was  at  present  studying  French  and  mathematics.  He  was 
weU  mounted  on  a  spirited  gray  horse,  and  dressed  in  the 
Andalusian  style,  with  the  little  round  hat  and  jacket.  He 
sat  his  horse  gracefully,  and  managed  him  well.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Don  Juan 
appeared  to  Uve  with  his  children.  This  I  was  inclined  to 
think  his  favourite  son,  as  I  understood  he  was  the  only  one 
that  partook  of  the  old  gentleman's  fondness  for  the  chase, 
and  that  accompanied  him  in  his  hunting  excursions. 

A  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  the  hacienda,  by  the 
wife  of  the  capitaz,  or  overseer,  who,  with  her  husband, 
seemed  to  be  weU  pleased  with  this  visit  from  Don  Juan,  and 
to  be  confident  of  receiving  a  pleasant  answer  from  the  good- 
humoured  old  gentleman  whenever  they  addressed  him.    The 
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dinner  was  served  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  m 
agreeable  meal.  The  fruits  and  wines  were  from  the  est 
and  were  excellent;  the  rest  of  the  provisions  were  from 
Moguer,  for  the  adjacent  village  of  Palos  is  too  xx)or  to 
fiuTiish  anything.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  sea  played 
through  the  hall,  and  tempered  the  summer  heat.  Indeed  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  enviable  spot  than  tl 
country  retreat  of  the  Pinzons.  Its  situation  on  a  breezy  hiu, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  a  southern  climate, 
produces  a  happy  temperature,  neither  hot  in  summer  nor 
cold  in  winter.  It  commands  a  beautif id  prospect,  and  is 
surrounded  by  natural  luxuries.  The  country  abounds  with 
game,  the  adjacent  river  allords  abimdant  sport  in  fiabing, 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  dehghtful  excursions  for  those 
fond  of  sailing.  During  the  busy  seasons  of  rural  life,  and 
especially  at  the  joyous  period  of  vintage,  the  family  pass 
some  time  here,  accompanied  by  numerous  guests,  at  which 
times,  Don  Juan  assured  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  amuse- 
ments, both  by  land  and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or  afternoon  nap, 
according  to  the  Spanish  custom  in  smnmer-time,  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  Moguer,  visiting  the  village  of  Palos  in  the 
way.  Don  Gabrid  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  procure  the 
Keys  of  the  village  church,  and  to  apprise  the  curate  of  our 
wish  to  inspect  the  archives.  The  village  consists  inincipally 
of  two  streets  of  low  white- washed  houses.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  very  dark  complexions,  betraying  a  mixture 
of  African  blood. 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repaired  to  the  lowly  mansion 
of  the  curate.  I  had  hoped  to  find  him  some  such  personage 
as  the  curate  in  Don  Quixote,  possessed  of  shrewdiiess  and 
information  in  his  hmitod  sphere,  and  that  I  might  gain  some 
anecdotes  from  liim  concerning  hi"  parish,  its  worthies,  its 
antiquities,  and  its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
done  so  at  any  other  time,  but,  uiif ortunately,  the  curate  was 
something  of  a  sportsman,  and  had  heard  of  some  game 
among  the  neighbouring  hills.  We  met  him  just  sallying 
forth  from  his  house,  and,  I  must  confess,  his  appearance  was 
picturesque.  He  was  a  short,  broad,  sturdy  little  man,  and 
had  doffed  his  cassock  r.nd  broad  clerical  beaver  for  a  short 
jacket  and  a  httle  round  Andalusian  hat;  he  had  his  gun  im 
hand,  and  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  a  donkey  which  bad 
been  led  forth  by  an  ancient  withered  handmaid.    Fearful  of 
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toeing  detained  from  his  foray,  he  accosted  my  companion  the 
moment  he  came  in  sight.  **God  preserve  yOu,  Senor  Don 
Juan!  I  have  received  your  message,  and  have  but  one 
answer  to  make.  The  archives  have  all  been  destroyed.  "We 
have  no  trace  of  any  thing  you  seek  for — ^nothing— nothing 
Don  Eafael  has  the  keys  of  the  church.  You  can  examine  it 
at  your  leisure. — Adios,  caballero!"  With  these  words  the 
galliard  little  curate  mounted  his  donkey,  thumped  his  ribs 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  trotted  off  to  the  hills. 

In  our  way  to  the  church  we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  what 
had  once  been  a  fair  and  spacious  dwelling,  greatly  superior 
to  the  other  houses  of  the  village.  This,  Don  Juan  informed 
me,  was  an  old  family  possession,  but  since  they  had  removed 
from  Palos  it  had  fallen  to  decay  for  want  of  a  tenant.  It  was 
probably  the  family  residence  of  Martin  Alonzo  or  Vicente 
Yafiez  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  George,  in  the  porch  of 
which  Columbus  first  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos 
the  order  of  the  sovereigns,  that  they  should  furnish  him  with 
ships  for  his  great  voyage  of  discovery.  This  edifice  has 
lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason- 
work,  promises  to  stand  for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  discover- 
ers. It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
looking  along  a  little  valley  toward  the  river.  The  remains  of 
a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former 
times ;  just  above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a 
Moorish  castle. 

I  paused  in  the  porch  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
interesting  scene  that  had  taken  place  there,  when  Columbus, 
accompanied  by  the  zealous  friar,  Juan  Perez,  caused  the 
public  notary  to  read  the  royal  order  in  presence  of  the 
astonished  alcaldes,  regidors,  and  alguazils;  but  it  is  diflBcult 
to  conceive  the  consternation  that  must  have  been  struck  into 
so  remote  a  httle  community,  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  an 
entire  stranger  among  them,  bearing  a  command  that  they 
should  put  their  persons  and  ships  at  his  disposal,  and  sail 
with  him  away  into  the  imknown  wilderness  of  the  ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  nothing  remarkable,  except- 
ing a  wooden  image  of  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon, 
which  is  erected  over  the  high  altar,  and  is  the  admiration  of 
the  good  people  of  Palos,  who  bear  it  about  the  streets  in 
grand  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint.  This  gi'Ouj» 
existed   in  the   time   of   Coliunbus,  and  now  flourishes   in 
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renovated  youth  and  splendour,  having  been  newly 
and  gilded,  and  the  countenance  of  the  saint  render^a  ] 
iiarly  blooming  and  lustrous. 

Having  finished  the  examination  of  the  church,  we  rei 
our  seats  in  the  calesa  and  returned  to  Moguer.     One  u 
only  remained  to  fulfil  the  object  of  my  pilgrimage.     TJ     \ 
to  visit  the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara.     Wl 
Columbus  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  tempest  on  his  iray 
home  tr-om  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a  vow, 
that  si)i-nild  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch  and  pray  one  whoie 
night   m  this   chapel;    a   vow   which  he  doubtless  fulfilled 
inunediai/ely  after  his  arrival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conducted  me  to 
the  convent).  It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer,  and  belongs  to  a 
disterhooa  of  Franciscan  nuns.  The  chapel  is  large,  and 
omamontcrci  with  some  degree  of  richness,  particiilarly 
)art  about  lt:e  high  altar,  which  is  embellished  by  mjigpiflf 
monuments  m:  the  brave  family  of  the  Puerto  Carreros,  t 
ancient  lords  ^^f  Moguer,  and  renowned  in  Moorish  warfareL 
The  alabaster  effigies  of  distinguished  warriors  of  that  house, 
and  of  their  wives  and  sistera,  he  side  by  side,  with  folded 
hands,  on  tom^^  inunediately  before  the  altar,  while  otheFS 
recline  in  deep  ntches  on  either  side.  The  night  had  closed  in 
by  the  time  I  entered  the  church,  which  made  the  scene  vaxxn 
impressive.  A  b:^w  votive  lamps  shed  a  dim  light  about  the 
interior;  their  bcbrms  were  feebly  reflected  by  the  gilded  woric 
of  the  high  altar,  mid  the  frames  of  the  surrounding  paintingB, 
and  rested  upon  the  marble  figures  of  the  warriors  and  dames 
lying  in  the  mo}/umental  repose  of  ages.  The  solenm  pQe 
must  have  preseiit;ed  much  the  same  appearance  when  the 
pious  discoverer  i>erf ormed  his  vigil,  kneeling  before  this  very 
altar,  and  praying  and  watching  throughout  the  night,  and 
pouring  forth  heart-felt  praises  for  having  been  spared  to  ao- 
comphsh'his  sublime  discovery. 

I  had  now  completed  the  main  purpose  of  my  journey, 
having:  visited  the  various  places  connected  with  the  story  ol 
Columbus.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  find  some  of  them  bo 
little  changed,  though  so  great  a  space  of  time  had  intervened; 
but  in  this  quiet  nook  of  Spain,  so  far  removed  from  the  main 
thoroughfares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few  vixdenl 
revolutions.  Nothing,  however,  had  surprised  and  gratified 
me  more  than  the  continued  stability  of  the  Pinson  family. 
On  th«  morning  after  my  excursion  to  Palos,  phanoe 
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I  I  opportanity  of  seeing  Bomething  of  the  interior  of  most  of 
iineir  houeeholds.  Having  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  remains  of  a 
;  Moorish  castle,  once  the  citadel  of  Moguer,  Don  Fernandez 
-  undertook  to  show  me  a  tower  which  served  as  a  magazine  of 
-wine  to  one  of  the  Pinzon  family.  In  seeking  for  the  key  we 
■were  sent  from  house  to  house  of  nearly  the  whole  connexion. 
AH  a]|5^peared  to  be  living  in  that  golden  mean  equally  removed 
from  the  wants  and  superfluities  of  life,  and  all  to  be  happily 
interwoven  by  kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy.  We 
found  the  females  of  the  family  generally  seated  in  the  patios, 
or  central  courts  of  their  dwellmgs,  beneath  the  shade  of 
awnings  and  among  shrubs  and  flowers.  Here  the  Andalusian 
ladies  are  accustomed  to  pass  their  mornings  at  work,  sur- 
rounded by  their  handmaids,  in  the  primitive,  or  rather, 
oriental  style.  In  the  porches  of  some  of  the  houses  I  ob- 
served the  coat  of  arms,  granted  to  the  family  by  Charles  V., 
hung  up  like  a  picture  in  a  frame.  Over  the  door  of  Don  Luis, 
the  naval  officer,  it  was  carved  on  an  escutcheon  of  stone,  and 
coloured.  I  had  gathered  many  particulars  of  the  family  also 
from  conversation  with  Don  Juan,  and  from  the  family  legend 
lent  me  by  Don  Luis.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  has 
made  but  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Knzons.  From 
generation  to  generation  they  have  retained  the  same  fair 
standing  and  reputable  name  throughout  the  neighbourhood, 
filling  offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  and  possessing  great 
influence  over  their  f«llow-citizens  by  their  good  sense  and 
good  conduct.  How  rare  is  it  to  see  such  an  instance  of 
stability  of  fortune  in  this  fluctuating  world,  and  how  truly 
honourable  is  this  hereditary  respectability,  which  has  been 
secured  by  no  titles  or  entails,  but  perpetuated  merely  by  the 
innate  worth  of  the  race!  I  declare  to  you  that  the  most 
illustrious  descents  of  mere  titled  rank  could  never  command  the 
sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard  with  which  I  contemplated 
this  staunch  and  enduring  family,  which  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half  has  stood  merely  upon  its  virtues. 

As  I  was  to  eet  off  on  my  return  to  Seville  before  two 
o'clock,  I  partook  of  a  farewell  repast  at  the  house  of  Don 
Juan,  between  twelve  and  one,  and  then  took  leave  of  his 
household  with  sincere  regret.  The  good  old  gentleman,  with 
the  courtesy,  or  rather  the  cordiality  of  a  true  Spaniard, 
accompanied  me  to  the  posada  to  see  me  off.  I  had  dispensed 
but  little  money  in  the  posada— thanks  to  the  hospitality  of 
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the  Pinzons— yet  the  Spanish  pride  of  my  host  and  h 
seemed  pleased  that  I  had  preferred  their  humble  c  loer, 
and  the  scanty  bed  they  had  provided  me,  to  the  spt  ous 
mansion  of  Don  Juan ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  thaoKB  for 
their  kindness  and  attention,  and  regaled  mine  host  with  a 
few  choice  cigars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  was  overooma. 
He  seized  me  by  both  hands  and  gave  me  a  parting  -bene- 
diction, and  then  ran  after  the  calasero  to  enjoin  hinn  to  P*^ 
particulai*  care  of  me  during  my  journey. 

Taking  a  hearty  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Don  Juan,  who 
had  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  me  to  the  last 
moment,  I  now  set  off  on  my  wayfaring,  gratified  to  the 
utmost  with  my  visit,  and  full  of  kind  and  grateful  feelings 
towards  Moguer  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 


MANIFESTO  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 

[The  following  curious  formula,  composed  by  learned  divines  in  Spain,  was  flnt 
read  aloud  by  the  friars  in  the  train  of *Alonzo  de  Ojeda  as  a  prelude  to  hil 
attack  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena;  and  was  subsequently  adopted  \sy  the 
Spanish  discoverers   in  general,  in  their  invasions  of  the  Indian  oountrtoB.] 

I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and  mighty  kings 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  civil  izers  of  barbarous  nations,  their 
messenger  and  captain,  notify  and  make  known  to  you,  in  the 
best  way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  you,  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were  and 
are  descendants,  procreated,  and  all  those  who  shall  come 
after  us;  but  the  vast  number  of  generations  which  have 
proceeded  from  them,  in  the  course  of  more  than  five  thous- 
and years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
made  it  necessary  that  some  of  the  human  race  should  disperse 
in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  and  that  they  should 
divide  themselves  into  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  as  they 
could  not  sustain  and  preserve  themselves  in  one  alone.  AU 
these  people  were  given  in  charge,  by  God  our  Lord,  to  one 
person,  named  St.  Peter,  who  was  thus  made  lord  and 
superior  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  head,  of  the  whole 
human  lineage,  whom  all  should  obey,  wherever  th^  might 
Uve,  and  whatever  might  be  their  law,  sect  or  belief;  he  gave 
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Wm  also  the  whole  world  for  his  servicfe  and  jurisdiction,  and 
though  he  desired  that  he  shoidd  establish  his  chair  in  Borne,  . 
as  a  place  most  convenient  for  governing  the  world,  yet  he 
permitted  that  he  might  establish  his  chair  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  judge  and  govern  aU  the  nations.  Christians, 
Moors,  Jews,  Grentiles,  and  whatever  other  sect  or  behef  might 
.  be.  This  person  was  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say, 
admirable,  supreme,  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  father 
and  governor  of  all  manldnd.  This  holy  father  was  obeyed 
and  honoured  as  lord,  king,  and  superior  of  the  imiverse  by 
those  who  hved  in  his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
obeyed  and  honoui^ed  by  all  those  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  Pontificate,  and  thus  it  has  continued  unto  the  present 
day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  Pontiffs  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  lord  of  the 
world,  made  a  donation  of  these  islands  and  continents,  of  the 
ocean,  sea,  and  all  that  they  contain,  to  the  CathoHc  kings  of 
*)abtile,  who  at  that  time  were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
glorious  memoiy,  and  to  their  successors,  our  sovereigns, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose,  (whfch  you  may  see  if  you  desire.)  Thus  his  majesty 
js  king  and  sovereign  of  these  islands  and  continents  by  virtue 
of  the  said  donation;  and  as  king  and  sovereign,  certain 
islands,  and  almost  all  to  whom  this  has  been  notified,  have 
received  his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served  and  do 
actually  serve  him.  And,  moreover,  like  good  subjects,  and 
with  good-will,  and  without  any  resistence  or  delay,  the 
moment  they  were  informed  of  the  foregoing,  they  obeyed  all 
the  religious  men  sent  among  them  to  preach  and  teach  our 
Holy  Faith ;  and  these  of  their  free  and  cheerful  wiU,  without 
any  condition  or  reward,  became  Christians,  and  continue  so 
to  be.  And  his  majesty  received  them  kindly  and  benig- 
nantly,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  treated  like  his  other 
subjects  and  vassals :  you  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do 
the  same.  Therefore,  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  I  pray  and 
entreat  you,  that  you  consider  well  what  I  have  said,  and  that 
you  take  whatever  time  is  reasonable  to  understand  and 
dehberate  upon  it,  and  that  you  recognise  the  church  for 
sovereign  and  superior  of  the  universal  world,  and  the 
supreme  Pontiff,  called  Pope,  in  her  name,  and  his  majesty  in 
his  place,  as  superior  and  sovereign  king  of  the  islands  aiid 
Terra  Firma,  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation ;  and  that  you 
consent  that  these  rehgious  fathers  declare  and  preach  to  you 
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the  forogoing;  and  if  you  shall  so  do,  you  will  do  well; 
ynUl  do  that  to  which  you  are  bounden  and  obliged;  anam 
majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you  witl:-.  all  due  Iotb 
and  charity,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free 
from  servitude,  that  you  may  freely  do  with  these  and  with 
yourselves  whatever  you  please,  and  think  proper,  as  haw 
done  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.     And  besides  this, 
his  majesty  wiU  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemptioim, 
and  grant  you  many  favours.     If  you  do  not  do  this,  or 
wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so,  I  certify  to  you, 
that  by  the  aid  of  God,  I  will  powerfully  invade  and  make 
war  upon  you  in  all  paints  and  modes  that  I  can,  and  wfll 
subdue  you  to  the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the  church  and  of 
his  majesty,  and  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children  and 
make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose  of 
them  as  his  majesty  may  command;  and  I  will  take  your 
effects  and  will  do  you  all  the  harm  and  injury  in  my  power, 
as  vassals  who  will  not  obey  or  receive  their  sovereign  and 
who  resist  and  oppose  him.    And  I  protest  that  the  deaths  and 
disasters  which  may  in  this  manner  be  occasioned,  will  be  the 
fault  of  yourselves  and  not  of  his  majesty,  nor  of  me,  nor  of 
these  cavaliers  who  accompany  me.    And  of  what  I  here  tell 
you  and  require  of  you,  I  call  upon  the  notary  here  present  to 
give  me  his  signed  testimonial. 
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